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INTRODUCTION. 


N this work the purpose is, primarily, to set forth the character of what is in many re- 
spects the most unique and interesting* of American schools of higher education — 
the University of \'irginia — and to show the inspiring motive of its establishment ; its 
organization and equipment ; its historical progress and de\'eloi)menl ; its broatl in- 
fluence as a public institution and its power in the social order. 

The time is past when a University education necessarily implied a strict following of what 
was known as “the learned professions.” For the Universiiy of Virginia, thrilled with the 
spirit of its Father, the great Jefferson, that time never was. Law, Medicine and Theology, 
which made the noble scope of the mediaeval Universities, no longer bind the activities of the 
great schools which have inherited their name, and still bear their i-)restige. Teaching, in its vari- 
ous lines and grades ; Journalism, in many departments ; Literary Authorship, in all its channels ; 
Engineering, in the construction and handling of the fast developing applications of modern physi- 
cal science; Research, Exploration, Invention, in all fields of observation; the Forces and Laws 
of Action, whether in the physical of psychical spheres ; — all demand a preparation for which the 
means and encouragements of the highest schools are none too ample. The succes.sful prosecu- 
tion of any of these aims may well rank as a “learned profession.” 

In this age of progress, Science, Philosophy and Art enlarge their contents and scope al- 
most daily. Geology, Geography, IMeteorology, A.stroiiomy are constantly revealing new aspects 
of the earth upon which we live; Biology, new expanses of life; Chemistry and IMolecular 
I'liysics, glimpses of wondrous modes of action which we may not \*et dignify with the name 
of laws. The problems of Psychology are being investigated on new lines ; and even the traditions 
of History, sacred and profane, in monuments, relics and languages, are being tried by new tests 
and lead to new grounds of conclusion. 

In regarding the problems arising from associated human effort under modern conditions 
of material development, we may consider how great a part must belong to the schools of 
learning which teach the principles upon which human intercourse and effort are conducted — 
the practical points of intersection of economic and moral laws, self-advantage and self-surrender. 
Among these are such matters as banking, insurance, instrumentalities of communication and trans- 
portation, methods of exchange and use of products, the enfranchisement of industry and com- 
merce, and the large handling of labor and capital necessitated b\ our complex ci\ilization 
all economic conditions, in fact, which affect the 'worth and work of man in the world. 

Account must be taken of all the vast elements and interests which enter into the prob- 
lems of modern politics on the largest scale, national and international, and which demand 
the exercise of the highest powers and broadest sympathies. Ihe dealing with such interests 
and handling of such instruments is a great trust, the exercise of which will require a strict account 
before the tribunal of history. All these considerations were in the mind of the Father of the 
University of Virginia. The plans which he formulated and the spirit which he inculcated at the 
beginning were such as to require no other changes in the days which followed after the close 
of his work, save those growing out of increased knowledge in special departments. 
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These volumes are concerned, secondarily, with the personal factors in the case— the 
character of the men who, for the great service rendered in instruction, guidance and inspiration 
whether in the communication of positive knowledge, or in the discipline of the powers, discern- 
ment of the aptitudes and cherishing of the nobler aspirations and faiths of their immediate 
pupils, themselves deserve to be held in lasting honor. I'ollowing after them are the ranks of 
those so highly favored as to have been the objects of such interest and devotion. In neither 
case can it be expected that in the compass of this work a comi)lete account can he given of the' 
character and career of any; nor is it possible even to make mention (^f all whose names have 
been inscribed upon these honored rolls. What is attempted hero is an exhibition of tlie 
widely-varied results of the woi'k of the Universit}', in its office of instructi(;n and education, as 
shown in its Alumni. 

Nor is this a selection of what may be arbitrarily considered the l)est examples, but a 
broad illustration from the whole range of academic ju'eparation in every deijartment of active 
life. While it may not be doul)ted that those who are here ]U-esentcd have achieved more or 
less eminence in their respective fields of activity, it should be lx)rnc in mind tliat tlie great 
number of those whose names were not obtainable have also in manifold good works and honor- 
able achievements illustrated the genial influence and positive benefits of their University training’. 
Indeed, the larger usefulness of such an institution (and it may be said, ])erhc'i])s, the great and 
supremely justifying end), lies in what does not readily rcs])on(l to analysis, investigation or 
enumeration, but reaches out into the countless invisible but mighty inlluences that make up the 
daily life of man, in all his relations with his fellows, and so have a ])art in the development 
and coloring of human history. The examples herein found are of a re])resentalive character, 
showing the influence of University training, and the varied active powers in human association 
for well-doing. It has been said by some, perhaps without sufficient rellection, or, it may hc‘, 
from a too exclusive or professional point of view, that the glory of a Lhiiversity lies in what it 
offers to the more generously endowed. But there is a broader truth which permits us to be- 
lieve that the greater glory of a University lies in what it docs for all who are the ohjtrts of its 
concern, and, through them, in the remote effects upon the community at large. Sneb was 
the generous and philosophical conception of Thomas Jefferson, which ins])ire(I bis great (if 
not greatest) undertaking. 

It is impossible to trace or estimate the effect of the manifold activities sent into- the world, 
from the University of Virginia. Ijiit from such a history as is contained in oiir ])ages, and 
from the list of teachers and students whose names are herein presented, entmgh is to be dis- 
cerned to justify the foresight of the great founrlers of the institution, the generosity of its 
patrons, and the fostering care of the State. Larger beneficial results than individual advantage 
can surely be apprehended to command the affection of the Alumni, and the htmoring regard of the 
community. It is this belief which moves the publishers to pre.sume U])on the kindly reception 
of a work which they have contemplated with more than a commercial interest, and to which they 
have devoted unstintingly of their means and hv^st abilities. 

The present work, ‘‘History of the University of Virginia,” was projected nnder the 
auspices of Dr. Paul Brandon Barringer, who was then Chairman of the Univer.sily b'aeulty, and 
is yet connected with that body. Under Dr. Barringer, the writing of the History proper was 
committed to James Mercer Garnett, M.A., LL.D., former Professor of Englivsh in the Lhiiversity, 
whose capability as a writer and annalist finds abundant exemplification in the printed ])ages. A 
chapter supplementary to Dr. Gamett’s narrative was contributed by Mr. John S. Ballon, Sec- 
retary of the Faculty. Thanks are due and arc gratefully rendered to Dr. Barringer and to his 
successor in the chairmanship of the Faculty, Dr. James Morris Ikage, for access to tlie archives 
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of the University, and for timely assistance in painting out avenues of information along 
incidental historical lines. Thanks are also due to Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, for historical matter issued from his Department, and for a 
number of old-time illustrations accompanying them, among the latter being Jetferson's original 
drawings for the University buildings. In the historical Appendi.\ are contained various inter- 
esting papers : Drofes.sor Rf. Scheie de Verc’s “Jefferson’s Pet articles on the Library and the 
“School of .Vthens and a chapter of “Bibliography of the University." Place is also given to the 
e.Khaustive address of Hon. James C. Carter, LL.D., delivered upon the occasion of the dedication 
of the new University buildings, setting forth with great force the political philosophy of the 
I'athcr of the Institution. 

I'lic biographical department was in the hands of Rlr. Rosewell Page, of Richmond, R'ir- 
ginia, an Alumnus of the University, who is to be commended for his industry and discrimina- 
tion, as well as for the loyal feeling which has actuated him throughout in his purpose to present 
accurately so man_\’ of those who left their Alma Mater to take honorable and useful sta- 
tions in life. His method of indicating the relation of the subject to the University, as given in 
the second line of the caption in each case, is an excellent innovation. If any of these sketches 
arc incomplete, it is ascribed to want of material, and not to inattention. 

A principal feature of the present work is Ihe large number of engravings of the grounds 
and huildings of the LTniversity as they are now to be seen. These have been made from a series 
of unusually beautiful photographs provfded by Dr. Paul B. Barringer, and were taken by Dr. 
L. WC Humphreys, now of Huntington, Virginia, while he was a medical student at the Uni- 
versity. His labor was begun only for the purpose of making a private collection, but his 
artistic selection of view-points and the mechanical excellence of his work created a demand that 
has sent them to every part of the world. 

In the compilation of the list of students of the University, the Catalogue of Professor 
Scheie de Vere, completed with the aid of Captain Joseph R’an Holt Nash (1875), has been 
made the jinint of beginning. Rluch use has been made of the copy of this work belonging to 
Professor b'rancis P. Dunnington, of the University Faculty, whose industry and interest are 
shown in the many valuable annotations which he has made in the volume during a score of 
years ])ast. Weaker Coles Cabell, Esq., of New York City, an Alumnus of the University, and 
Secretary of the New York Alumni Association, has afforded much aid with the results of similar 
labor ui)on the work mentioned, as well as upon the later Catalogue of Rlr. William P. Trent, 
which has also been brought into requisition. Rlr. Cabell has also contributed certain historic 
autographic letters of Rlr. Jefferson which have never before been reproduced and are now given 
in facsimile in this work. 

With all before named, and others, these labors have been labors of love ; and the publishers 
may be privileged to say that, for themselves, they have been sharers in like motives. It is be- 
lieved that the work now completed is one of real merit, and that it will prove of value not only 
in the present, but in the far future, when another long period of time shall have elapsed, and 
others will rise up to write the records of another epoch in the history of the famous Univer- 
sity of R'irginia. 
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Page 32, second and third lines should read 
“We shall see what a hard time the University 
had in getting its share of the fund.” At 
bottom of following paragraph, the sum 
quoted should be $16,043.43. 

Page 125, second column, eighth line, for 
“proved” read “poised.” 

Page 135, first column, first and seventh 
lines, for “1874” read “1894.” In second 
column, eighth line, for “1831” read “1851.” 

Page 136, second column, tenth line, for 
“Karnes” read “Karnes." 


Page 139, second column, tenth line, for 
“five years” read “four years.” 

Page 204, first column, last line in para- 
graph, “Gifts and Endowments," read "\'ii" 
instead of “VIII.” 

Page 211, first column, second paragraph, 
for “parergor” read “parergon." 

Page 214, second paragraph, fourth line, for 
“referred to above,” read “Adams, Qiap. 
XIII.” 

Page 220, second column, first paragraph, 
next to last line, for “means” read “terms,” 
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CHAPTER L 


Jefferson’s Educational Bills of 1779. 

Bills. William and 


HE history of education in Virginia 
remains to be written. The mate- 
rials for such a history are very 
scanty, as the statutes give us in- 
formation only as to the time when 
acts authorizing certain academies were 
passed, but the history of such academies, if 
ever established, is lost in the obscurity of the 
past. A few monographs exist, the best- 
known and the best of which are those of Pro- 
fessor Plerbert B. Adams, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, on "'The College of William 
and Mary/’ and on “Thomas Jefferson and 
the University of Virginia,” published by the 
United States Bureau of Education in 1887 
and 1888 respectively. The last contains also 
brief sketches of Hampden-Sidney, Randolph- 
Macon, Emory and Henry, Roanoke, and 
Richmond Colleges, the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, and Washington and Lee University. 
It must no-t be supposed, however, that the 
people of Virginia were an uneducated people. 
The political history of this country is suffi- 
cient proof to the contrary. During the Co- 
lonial period and for some time afterwards, 
William and Mary College — chartered in 1693, 
and being, next to Harvard College, the oldest 
college in the country — served as the alma 
mater for many of the most prominent men of 
the State. The majority of these men, how- 
ever, did not receive their education from any 
public institution. There were many acade- 


Brief Synopsis of These 
Mary College. 

mies scattered through the counties, and these 
furnished the rudiments of learning, chiefly in 
the classical languages, to their attendants; 
but most of the planters and the professional 
men received their education at home, from 
private tutors or from the older members of 
their own families, and the plainer people ob- 
tained the mere elements of learning from 
country schools known in Virginia parlance as 
“old-field” schools. Some of the more 
wealthy planters sent their sons to England to 
be educated, but these were few. Professor 
Adams’s remark is correct (“University Vir- 
ginia,” p. 38) : “The Virginians, if they could 
afford it or cared to do it, educated their chil- 
dren after the immemorial custom of Old Eng- 
land, by a combination of home training under 
competent tutors, or local clerg}TOen, with col- 
lege training and public life. County govern- 
ment played in Virginia the same role in the 
political education of the people as it has al- 
ways played in Old England.” 

But the thinking men of Virginia were not 
satisfied with the facilities for education exist- 
ing at the beginning of the Revolutionary 
war, and the first General Assembly of the 
independent commonwealth, which met under 
the new Constitution in October, 1776, ap- 
pointed a committee to revise the colonial 
laws, — those relating to education included, — 
consisting of Edmund Pendleton, George 
Wythe, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, 
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and Thomas Ludwell Lee. George Mason 
resigned, and Thomas Ludwell Lee died, soon 
after appointment, so that the revision was 
effected by the three first-named revisers. 

Mr. Jefferson says in his Autobiography un- 
der February 7, [1821], (‘‘Writings of Jeffer- 
son,” Ford’s ed., Vol. I, pp. 66 ff., Washing- 
ton's ed., Vol. I, pp. 47 ff.) : “The Acts of 
Assembly concerning the College of William 
and Mary were properly within Mr. Pendle- 
ton's portion of our work. But these related 
chiefly to its revenue, while its constitution, 
organization and scope of science were derived 
from its charter. AVe thought that on this 
subject a systematical plan of general educa- 
tion should be proposed, and I was requested 
to undertake it. I accordingly prepared three 
bills for the Revisal, proposing three distinct 
grades of education, reaching all classes : 
First, Elementary schools for all children gen- 
erally, rich and poor; second, Colleges, for a 
middle degree of instruction, calculated for 
the common purposes of life, and such as 
would be desirable for all who were in easy 
circumstances; and third, an ultimate grade 
of teaching the sciences generally and in their 
highest degree. The first bill proposed to lay 
off every county into Hundreds, or Wards, of 
a proper size and population for a school, in 
which reading, writing, and common arithme- 
tic should be taught, and that the whole State 
should be divided into twenty- four di.stricts, in 
each of which should be a school for clas.sical 
learning, grammar, geography, and the higher 
branches of numerical arithmetic. The sec- 
ond bill proposed to amend the constitution of 
William and Mary College, to enlarge its 
sphere of science, and to make it in fact a 
University. The third bill was for the estab- 
lishment of a library. These bills were not 
acted on until the same year, ’96, and then 
only so much of the first as provided for ele- 
mentary schools.” 

These bills arc given in P. L. Ford s edition 
of the '"Writings of Thomas Jefferson” (10 
vols., 1892-99), under June 18, 1779, 
on which the report of the revisers was sub- 


mitted to the General AsvScinlily, and arc en- 
titled as follows (Vol. JI, pp. 220-227) : 

(p. 220) "A Dill for the more general <lif- 
fusion of Knowledge, Chapter LXXIX.” 

(p. 229) “A P)!!! for the amending the Cfui- 
stitution of William and Mary, Chai)ler 
LXXX.” 

(p. 236) ‘"A Bill for establishing a pnl)lic 
library, Chapter LXXXI,” 

The first two of these bills arc akso given in 
a very rare volume entitled, “Sundry Docu- 
ments on tile .subject of a wSystem of Public 
Education for the State of Virginia, published 
by the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund in obedience to a Resolution of the ( Icu- 
eral Assembly. Richmond, printed by Ritchiir 
'rrucheart, and Du-Val. 1817*.” 

The Report (jf the revisers, although sub- 
mitted to the (jeneral Assembly in 1779, was 
not even printed until 1780, lun* was any por- 
tion relating to the system of education acted 
upon until 1796, when the first t)art of the 
first bill relating to public schools was cnucte<l 
into law.” 

A comparison of this Act with Jefferson’s 
bill will show that a dilTcrent preamble has 
been substituted ; the word “hundred" has 
been changed to “section,” the times of meet- 
ing of the “aldermen” and of the “houselmld- 
ers” have been changed, certain sections have 

'I am indebted to Professor II. U, Adanis, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, for the loan ot this im- 
portant volmne, and on account of its rarity .1 have 
given its title in full, besides these hills it contains 
JefTcrson’s well-known “L.ettcr to Peter CJarr,” of 
Septeinber 7th, 1814; the “Report of the President 
and Dircc.ur.s of the Literary Fuiul, to the (tenoral 
Assembly/' in December, 1816; Hon. Charles Fen- 
ton Mercer's Bill, ‘‘Providing for the eslahlishment 
of Primary Schools, Academics, Colleges* and an 
University''; passed the House of Delegates the 
i 8 th [Ayes, 66, Noes, 49b and rejected by the S(mi« 
ate the 20th of February, 1817 [by a tic vote, Ayes, 
7, Noes, 7]; a “Circular Letter from His EhccI- 
lency Wilson C. Nicholas, Governor of Virginia, to 
sundry gentlemen, on the subject of a .system of 
public education for the vStaie of Virginia/* dated 
Richmond, May 30, 1816, and res|)()nse.s thereto from 
James Monroe, Thomas Cooper, J, Aug, Smith, 
Timothy Dwight, and Samuel L. Mitchell 
“This Act will he found in Shepherd's ‘kStatiites 
at Large of Virginia,” 1792-1806 (Richmond, 1835), 
Vol. II, p. 3, Chap. T. An Act to e.stal)Ii.sh public 
schools. Passed December 22, 1796. 
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.been condensed, and all that portion relating 
to grammar-schools has been dropped. Sec- 
tion 6 of Jefferson’s bill reads: “At every of 
these schools shall be taught reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic; and the books which 
shall be used therein for instructing the chil- 
dren to read shall be such as will at the same 
time make them acquainted with Grecian, 
Roman, English, and American history. At 
these schools all the free children, male and 
female, resident within the respective hun- 


expense, as their parents, guardians, or 
friends, shall think proper. The said aider- 
men shall from time to time appoint a teacher 
to each school, and shall remove him as they 
see cause. They, or some one of them, shall 
visit each school once in every half year, at 
the least, examine the scholars, and superin- 
tend the conduct of the teacher in everything 
relative to his school.” 

Jefferson’s wise provision as to the books 
for reading has been dropped, and provisions 
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dred shall be entitled to receive tuition gratis, 
for the term of three years, and as much 
longer, at their private expense, as their 
parents,, guardians, or friends shall think 
proper.” Section 6 of the Act reads: ^^At 
every of these schools shall be taught reading, 
writing and common arithmetic; and all the 
free children, male and female, resident within 
the respective sections, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive tuition gratis, for the term of three 
years, and as much longer, at thei? private 


as to the teacher and the visitation of the 
schools have been introduced from his follow- 
ing section. Also, all reference to William 
and Mary College has been eliminated, for 
under Jefferson’s bill the plan of instruction 
in both primary and grammar schools might 
be recommended by the visitors of William 
and Mary College, and should be observed. 

Section 13 of Jefferson’s bill provides that 
“In these grammar schools shall be taught 
the Latin and Greek languages, English gram- 
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mar, geography, and the higher part of nu- 
merical arithmetic, to- wit : vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions, and the extraction of the square 
and cube roots.” Moreover, one among the 
seniors of the grammar schools of each dis- 
trict, ^‘of the best learning and most hopeful 
genius and disposition,” should be authorized 
“to proceed to William and Mary College, 
there to be educated, boarded, and clothed, 
three years,” at the public expense. Thus 
William and Mary College was made the head 
of the system of public education in the State. 

The ‘‘Bill for amending the constitution of 
William and Mary, and substituting more cer- 
tain revenues for its support,” changed the 
number of its visitors from eighteen to five, 
provided for three chancellors, and, “instead 
of the president and six professors,” for 
“eight professors, one of whom shall also be 
appointed president,” and the eight professor- 
ships were arranged as follows : “one of moral 
philosophy, the laws of nature and of nations, 
and of the fine arts; one of law and police; 
one of history, civil and ecclesiastical ; one of 
mathematics; one of anatomy and medicine; 
one of natural philosophy and natural history ; 
one of the ancient languages, oriental and 
northern ; and one of modern languages.” Tt 
deserves notice that an Appendix, by way of 
summary, includes under 7, “Ancient Lan- 
guages, Oriental — ^Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac”; 
and “Northern — Moeso-Golhic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic.” 8, “Modern Languages” are lim- 
ited to “French, Italian, German” ; Spanish is 
omitted. 

Thus, while the word “University” does not 
occur in the bill, university studies arc pro- 
vided for in the enlarged plan for William 
and Mary College. It is, therefore, inaccur- 
ate to say, as is said by the editor of the 
“Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence” (Rich- 
mond, Va., 1856, p. 17), that “so early as 
1776 a committee appointed by the Assembly 
for a general revision of the laws took the 
subject [education] into consideration; and 
Mr. Jefferson, who was one of that commit- 
tee, proposed a general system of education 


for the whole State, including establishments 
of three grades: i, Primary Schools; 2, Acad- 
emics and Colleges ; 3, An University.” This 
inaccuracy has been copied into other works. 
We have just seen from the bills themselves 
that they provided for primary and grammar 
schools, and an enlargement of the course of 
instruction in William and Mary College- 
The portion of the first bill providing for 
schools dial should teach “reading, writing, 
and arithmetic,” was enacted into law in 1796, 
but the clhcr recommendations were not acted 
on by the General Assembly, and the Act 
itsedf was rendered nugatory by the proviso 
of the ninth section, “That the court of each 
county, at which a majority of the acting 
magistrates thereof shall be present, shall first 
determine the year in which the first election 
of said aldermen shall be made, and until they 
so determine, no such election shall be made.” 

This placed the election of aldermen en- 
tirely in the hands of the county courts, and 
they did not choose to institute the system. 
Had such a system gone into effect, and been 
supported by the public funds, it would have 
raised very much the character of public edu- 
cation in tlie State. 

WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 

Blit while Jefferson’s bill for amending tin 
constitution of William and Mary College was 
not passed, he was chosen a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the College, and did 
effect certain changes in its organization. He 
tells us in his Autobiography (Ford, 1, 69, 
70) : “On the 1st of June, 1779, [ was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Commonwealth and 
retired from the legislature. Being elected 
also one of the visitors of William and Mary 
College, a self-electing body, I effected, dur- 
ing my residence in Williamsburg that year, 
a change in the organization of that institu- 
tion, by abolishing the grammar school and 
the two professorships of divinity and oriental 
languages, and substituting a professorship of 
law and police, one of anatomy, medicine, and 
chemistry, and one of modern languages ; fiid 
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lie charter confining us to six professorships, 
vve added the law of nature and nations and 
lie fine arts, to the duties of the moral pro- 
fessor, and natural history to those of the pro- 
fessor O'f mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy.'’’ This is also stated in the 'Jefferson 
and Cabell Correspondence” (p. 207, letter of 
February 22, 1821) and in the "Notes on the 
State of Virginia,” Query XV (p. 158, ed. 
of 1832), where the Brafferton professorship, 


those sciences which may be adapted to their 
views.” 

This is the first instance, as far as I have 
been able to discover, of Jefferson’s use of 
the word "university” in connection with Wih 
ham and Mar}' College, and President Lyon 
G. Tyler tells us that "From that time,” i. e., 
Dec|.iiiber 14, 1779, when Jefferson intro- 
duced the above-mentioned reforms, “to the 
war of 1861-V5, the College was known as 
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established on "a considerable donation by 
fvir. Boyle, of England, for the instruction of 
the Indians and their conversion to Christian- 
ity,”’ is included in the six professorships enu- 
merated. In Query XIV of the "Notes on 
Virginia” we find a synopsis of Jefferson’s 
first bill and the statement (ed ciL, p. I 55 ) ■ 
"As soon as they are of sufficient age, it is 
supposed they will be sent on from the gram- 
mar schools to the university, which consti- 
mil* third and last stas’e, there to study. 


the 'College or University of William and 
Mary’ ” (see Tyler’s pamphlet on "The Mak- 
ing of the Union,” Richmond, Va., 1899, P* ^0 
So far Jefferson wished to make a Univer- 
sity out of William and Mary College, but he 
was gradually weaned from his alma matei 
and conceived other plans. We find him writ 
ing to Dr. Priestley, January 18, 1800 (Ford 
VII, 407 ff., Washington, IV, 31 1, Adams 
“University of Virginia,” p. 48) : “We have it 
that State a college (William and Mary) jus 
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well enough endowed to draw out the miser- 
able existence to which a miserable constitu- 
tion has doomed it. It is moreover eccentric 
m its position, exposed to all bilious diseases, 
as all the lower country is, and therefore 
abandoned by tlie public care, as that part of 
the country itself is in a considerable degree 
by its inhabitants. We wish to establish in 
the upper country, and more centrally for the 
State, ail University on a plan so broad and 
liberal and modem as to be worth patronizing 
with tlie public support, and be a temptation 
to the youtli of other States to come and drink 
of the cup of knowledge and fraternize with 
us.'’ 

This is lire first reference, as far as I know, 
to the project of establishing a University “in 
the upper country” and “the miserable con- 
stitution” of William and Mary is, doubtless, 
explained in a letter to Dr. Priestley a few 
days later, January 27, 1800 (Ford, VII, 414 
if., Washington, IV, 316). “As I had pro- 
posed that William and Mary, under an im- 
proved form, should be the University, and 
that was at that time pretty highly Episcopal, 
tlie Dissenters after a while began to appre- 
hend some secret design of a preference to 
that sect” 

William and Mary College was, from its 
origin, necessarily Episcopal, the preamble to 
the cliarter beginning “History of the College 
of William and Mary,” Richmond, 1874, 
p. 3) : “Forasmuch as our well-beloved and 
faithful subjects, constituting the General As- 
sembly of our Colony of Virginia, have had it 
in their minds, and have proposed to them- 
selves, to the end that the Church of Virginia 
may be furnished with a seminary of ministers 
of the gospel, and that the youth may be 
piously educated in good letters and manners, 
and that the Christian faith may be propa- 
gated amongst the Western Indians, to the 
glory of Almighty God; to make, found and 
establish a certain place of universal study, or 
perpetual College of Divinity, Philosophy, 


Languages, and other good Arts and Sci- 
ences, &c.” 

Jefferson’s bill proposed to change the 
charter on account of the support given to 
the College from the public revenues, and if 
this could be done m 1779, it might have been 
done in 1800. But Jefferson, in the mean- 
time, had formed other plans, which were de- 
veloped very slowly. They were, however, 
aided by the visit of Dupont dc Nemours 
and his treatise “Sur I’Education Nationalo 
dans les Etats-Unis,” written in i8oo, as he 
says, "d la demands dc M. Jefferson, alors 
vice-president, et depuis president dcs Etats- 
Unis d’Ameriqne" (Adams, pp. 49 ff.). 

The late Professor John B. Minor, for over 
fifty years distinguished as Professor of Law 
in the University of Virginia, wrote a series 
of historical sketches of the University of Vir- 
ginia, which were published in tlie "(did Do- 
minion Magazine” (Richmond, Va.) from 
Marcli 15, 1870, to June 15, 1871.“ He tells 
us that he has seen a manuscript translation 
by Francis W. Gilmer of this treatise of Du- 
pont de Nemours, "the ideas of which so 
closely coincide in some particulars with the 
sclieme of the University as to exclude the 
supposition of a resemblance merely casual.” 
(Adams, p. 51, “Old Dominion Magazine” 
for March, 1870, IV, 3,156.). 

A little later, in 1803, Jefferson was corre- 
sponding with Pictet, a professor in the Swi.ss 
College at Geneva — which in 1794 Jefferson 
had wished to transfer bodily to Virginia — as 
to tlie plan of that institution. Jefferson was 
thus gathering information from different 
sources, which, together with his own ob- 
servations when in Paris (1784-89), and his 
study of European universities, was to bear 
fruit later in the organization of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

'The writer subscribed to this monthly maffasino 
and has a complete set of Ihcse sketches, which, 
though unfinished, are invaluable for the history of 
the University of Virginia. 
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CHAPTER IL 


The Axbemarle Academy. Its Origin. Jefferson's Letter to Peter 

Carr in 1814. Synopsis. 


T WAS in this very year, January 
I2j 1803, that the Trustees of Al- 
bemarle Academy were appointed 
and incorporated, and their duties 
defined. They were authorized 
“to take and receive subscriptions to the use 
and for the benefit of the said academy/' and 
“to raise by lottery or lotteries the sum of 
three thousand dollars to be applied by them 
towards the erection of buildings necessary 
for the said academy"; — the lottery was a 
favorite method of raising money for all pur- 
poses in those days. (Shepherd's ‘‘Statutes 
at Large/' II, 427, ‘Acts of i8o2-’3/' Chap. 34. 
See also ‘Acts of i8o2-'3,’' pp. 23, 24) . These 
trustees were fifteen in number, among whom 
were two future governors of Virginia and 
one prominent judge, and by the Act of Jan- 
uary 20, 1804, this number was increased by 
the addition of nine others, among whom was 
the compiler of “Hening's Statutes" (13 vols., 
161Q-1792). The particulars connected with 
Albemarle Academy are of interest, because, 
while it appears to have remained an academy 
on paper, it was later changed into Central 
College, and that into the University of Vir- 
ginia. We have no published record of the 
proceedings of these trustees, if they ever 
met, until March 25, 1814, when five of them 
met at the house of Triplett T, Estes in the 
town of Charlottesville, and, with the concur- 
rence of one other not present, filled such 
vacancies as had occurred by death, resigna- 
tion, and removal, by the appointment of thir- 
teen gentlemen, the first of whom was 
Thomas Jefferson, he not having been one of 


the original trustees. Professor Miu<n* tells 
us (p. 150, op. cit sup.) that “A Seminary, 
called ‘The Albemarle Academy’ had sub- 
sisted in Charlottesville since 1803. It was 
endowed out of the spoils of the old Church 
establishment, but had fallen in 1814 into a 
languishing condition, when a motive of pri- 
vate speculation led to an effort to revive it. 
The trustees were assembled with that view, 
when Mr. Jefferson chanced to ride past, and 
one of the number proposed to invoke his 
counsel. He was accordingly invited to take 
part in their deliberations, and surprised the 
company not a little by urging them Ic^ con- 
vert their paltry Academy into a College, and 
to procure for it an endowment by sul)scrip- 
tion." This tradition seems to roll into oiu* 
different ocurrences, happening some years 
apart, and Professor Adams’s view appears to 
be the correct one (“University of Virginia,” 
p. 56) : “The project of an academy in Albe- 
marle County slumbered until 1803, when the 
institution was chartered ])y llie Legislature; 
but it remained on paper only, until after Mr. 
Jefferson's election to the board of Inistoes, 
March 23 [25], 1814. From that election 
dates the beginning of the actual development 
process of the Albemarle Academy into the 
University of Virginia."^ 

The meeting of March 25th appointed a 
meeting for April 5th, on which day eighteen 

*The proceedings of the board of trustees of 
Albemarle Academy from March 25tli to Augttst 
iQlh, 1814, are given in the “Jefferson and Cabell 
Correspondence'* (Richmond, 1856, Appendix A, 
PP* 379-383), and it is these records that I shall 
follow. 
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trustees, Jefferson among them, met and or- 
ganized by the election of Peter Carr as Pres- 
ident and John Carr as Secretary. The desig- 
nation of a place for the Academy was post- 
poned to the 15th, and Jefferson and four 
others w'ere appointed a committee “to draft 
rules and regulations for the government of 
the proposed institution,'' and ‘'to report to 
the next meeting a plan for raising funds for 
the erection and support of the said institu- 
tion." This shows that the Academy was as 
yet “in the air," no place selected, no rules 
and regulations framed, no plan for raising 
funds adopted. A meeting was duly held on 
April 15th, but a bare majority being present, 
and Jefferson being absent, it was adjourned 
to May 3d. This meeting was duly held, 
Jefferson still absent, and the report of the 
Committee appointed on April Sth was unani- 
mously adopted. Wilson C. Nicholas, the 
future governor, declining to act as Trustee, 
the vacancy was duly filled. A committee was 
appointed to manage the lottery, and another 
to open subscriptions. Thomas Jefferson, 
Thomas M. Randolph, afterwards governor, 
and Peter Carr, “were elected a committee to 
draft petitions to the next Assembly asking 
an appropriation of the money arising from 
the sale of the glebe lands for the benefit of 
the institution."® 

® On the important question of the right of the 
Legislature of Virginia, by the Act of January 12, 
1802, to order the sale of the glebe lands belonging 
to the Episcopal churches, see Hawks’s “Contribu- 
tions to Ecclesiastical History,” Vol. I, “Virginia,” 
(New York, 1836), Ch. XII, pp. 224, ff., and Bishop 
Meade’s “ Old Churches and Families of Virginia,” 
Vol. II (New Ed., Philadelphia, 1891), Appendix 
VIII, pp. 446, ff., containing quotations from Dr. 
Hawks, and Appendix IX, pp. 45 ? containing 
Judge Story’s opinion, in which Chief Justice Mar- 
shall concurred, and the judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Fairfax Glebe case, 
contra the opinion of the Virginia Courts. 

It is well known that but for the sudden death of 
Judge Pendleton on October 23, 1803, the night be- 
fore the opinion was to be delivered, the opinion of 
the Court of Appeals of Virginia would have been 
rendered in favor of the Church. Judges Pendle- 
ton, Carrington and Lyons concurred in the opinion 
that the Act of 1802 was unconstitutional; Judge 
Fleming, though agreeing with the majority of the 
Court, did not sit in the case, and Judge Roane was 
opposed. Judge St. George Tucker succeeded Judge 


This shows that the Academy was not en- 
dowed with the money from the sale of the 
glebe lands until after this time. The next 
meeting was held on June 17th, at which a 
committee of five was appointed “to view the 
different situations in the County of Albe- 

Pendleton, and on the second argument concurred 
with Judge Roane, so that the case was lost to the 
Church by a divided Court, and the decree of Chan- 
cellor Wythe ill the Court below was affirmed, as 
Judge Fleming, for personal reasons, still declined 
to sit in the case. This case was that of Turpin 
ei al vs. Lockett et ah, 6 Call, 113, and was decided 
in May, 1804. 

The question came up again before Chancellor 
Henry St. George Tucker, son of Judge St. George 
Tucker, in the case of Selden et al. vs. Overseers of 
the Poor of Loudoun Co., ii Leigh, 127, was ap- 
pealed by the Church, and Judge Tucker’s opinion 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeals in April, 
1840. (See “Tuckers Commentaries,” Vol. II., Ap- 
pendix to Book II.) The question can be merely 
referred to here, but many Episcopalians have been, 
and still are, of the opinion that a gross injustice 
was done to the Church by this Act of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, and Judge Stor}’’s opinion in the 
Fairfax Glebe case confirms this view. Bishop 
Meade says (op. cit., Vol. II, p. 446) : “I do not 
hesitate to say that I have always inclined to the 
belief that the Act was unconstitutional”; but he 
adds: “at the same time I must declare that I have 
always rejoiced in that Act of the Assembly so far 
as the Church was concerned.” This was on the 
ground that he thought the restoration of the glebes 
by the courts, or by an Act of Assembly, would be 
“injurious to the cause of religion in our own 
Church and in the State,” on which, however, there 
may be a difference of opinion. Fiat jiisfitioj mat 
cocliimF 

Judge Stoiys opinion was delivered February 17, 
1815, in the case of Terrett ct al vs. Taylor ct al. 
(g Cranch, 43) in what is known as the Fairfax 
Glebes case, in which it was decided that “the Act 
of Virginia of 1776 confirming to the Church its 
rights to lands was not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution or Bill of Rights of Virginia, nor did the 
Acts of 1784, Ch. 88, and 1785, Ch. 37, infringe any 
of the rights intended to be secured under the Con- 
stitution, either civil, political or religious. The 
Acts of 1798, Ch. 9, and 1801, Ch. s, in so far as 
they go to divest the Episcopal Church of the prop- 
erty acquired previous to the^ Revolution by pur- 
chase or donation, are unconstitutional and inopera- 
tive.” This opinion was rendered _ by a divided 
Court, two of the seven justices being absent, but 
Chief Justice Marshall was one of those concurring 
in the decision. It will thus be seen that the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Fairkx County case in 1815 was opposed to that 
of the Virginia Court of Appeals in 1840, and 
agreed with what would have been the decision of 
the latter Court in 1803 hut for the death of Judge 
Pendleton, and in 1804 but for the declination of 
Judge Fleming to sit in the* case for personal rea- 
sons. The sale of the glebes, while legal, was 
scarcely equitable. 
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marie for the purpose of locating Albemarle 
Academy, and to inquire into the relative ex- 
pense of building on the best and most eco- 
nomical plan, and of purchasing a situation 
already improved/” and to report. The last 
meeting of these trustees, of which wc have 
any printed record, was held on August 19th, 
at which the committee on the location of the 
Academy reported that “in their opinion it 
would be most advisable to locate the same in 
the vicinity of the town, distant not more than 


endowed with the proceeds of the gdehes, and, 
in fact, this endowment was first made in the 
act for establishing Central College, |)assed 
February iq, 1816 (‘‘Acts of 1815-16," ]). 191, 
Chap. 75 ; "Jefferson and Cabell Corr./” A])j) 
D, p. 391). 

Fuit it was in connection with this Acad- 
emy that the most important paper fore- 
shado'wing the origin of the University of Vir- 
ginia was written ])y Jefferson. This was his 
famous “Letter to IC'tcr Carr," President of 
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onc-half mile, provided such location, build- 
ing, &c., would not cost the institution more 
than a situation in town already improved 
suitable to the purpose,” with an annexed 
plan, which report was ordered to be re- 
corded. It was also ordered fhat notice be 
given “that a petition will be presented to the 
next General Assembly praying an appro- 
priation of the money arising from the sale 
of the glebes to the benefit of the Academy." 
This, too, shows that the Academy was not yet 


the Board of Trustees of Albemarle /Xcad- 
emy, dated Monticello, Septemlier 7, 1814, not 
three weeks after the meeting above-men- 
tioned.'^ 

Before writing this letter Jefferson had been 
in correspondence with Dr. Thomas Coofier, 
an Englishman, son-in-law of ,Dr. Priestley, 

”See “Sundry Documents/’ &c., p. 12, “Jefferson 
and Cabell Correspondence, “ Appendix B, p. 384, 
Adams’s “University of Virginia" pp. 6i ff., Ind 
post. 
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and then resident in Pennsylvania, where he 
l^ecame a judge. Dr. Cooper was later chosen 
the first professor for Central College and 
confirmed for the University of \drginia, but, 
owing to public opposition on religious 
grounds, Dr. Cooper being a Unitarian, this 
appointment was withdrawn, and Dr. Cooper 
became professor, and later president, of 
South Carolina College at Columbia, S. C. 
As early as June 27, i8ro, Jefferson writes 
to Cabell of Judge Cooper, in the first letter 
printed in dieir “Correspondence" (p. i): 

‘1 enclose you a letter from Judge Cooper, 
of Pennsylvania, a political refugee with Dr. 
Priestley from the fires and mobs of Birming- 
ham. He is one of the ablest men in Amer- 
ica, and that in several branches of science. 
:ic * Yhe best pieces on political econ- 
omy which have been written in this country 
were by Cooper. He is a great chemist, and 
now proposes to resume his mineralogical 
studies; on this subject, you will perceive that 
he wishes a correspondent in our State. I 
know nobody to whom I can so advantage- 
ously commit him as to yourself," This con- 
nection did not, however, materialize, as Ca- 
bell states (p. 3) that he has not “a sufficient 
knowledge of the science of mineralogy in 
general, and leisure to explore the county, and 
make the requisite collections." Jefferson, 
however, corresponded with Cooper, and on 
January 16, 1814 (Washington, “Works of 
Jefferson/’ VI, 294, Adams, “'University of 
Virginia,” p. 59), before Jefferson became a 
trustee of Albemarle Academy, we find him 
writing to Cooper : ‘T have long had under 
contemplation, and been collecting materials 
for the plan of an university in Virginia which 
should comprehend all the sciences useful to 
us, and none others. The general idea is sug- 
gested in the ‘Notes on Virginia,’ Qu. 14. 
This would probably absorb the functions of 
William and Mary College, and transfer them 
to a healthier and more central position ; per- 
haps to the neighborhood of this place.” 

It had been fourteen years since Jefferson’s 
letter to Dr. Priestley, eight of which had 


l^een spent in the Presidential chair, but he 
had not lost sight of his original plan. Again, 
on August 25. 1814, after Jefferson had be- 
come interested in Albemarle Academy, we 
find him writing to Dr. Cooper (/‘Washing- 
ton, \ I, 371-2, Adams, p. 60 j : “In mv let- 
ter of January 10th, I mentioned to you that 
it had long been in contemplation to get a 
university established in this State, in which 
all the branches of learning useful to us and 
at this day, should be taught in their highest 
degree, and that this institution should be in- 
corporated with the College and funds of 
William and Alary. - - Will you, then, 

so far contribute to our views as to consider 
this subject, to make a statement of the 
branches of science which you think worthy 
of being taught, as I have before said, at this 
clay and in this country. " We are 

about to make an effort for the introduction 
of this institution." It does not appear that 
Dr. Cooper replied at once, so we have an- 
other letter from Jefferson of September 10, 
1814, in which he writes as follows (“Wash- 
ington,” \T, 375, Adams, p, 60) : “I regret 
much that I was so late in consulting you on 
the subject of the academy we wish to estab- 
lish here. The progress of that business has 
obliged rne to prepare an address to the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees — a plan for its 
organization. I send you a copy of it with a 
])road margin, that, if your answer to mine of 
August 25th be not on the wav, you may be 
so good as to write your suggestions either on 
the margin or on a separate paper. We shall 
still be able to avail ourselves of them by way 
of amendments.” 

This was written three days after the ‘‘Let- 
ter to Peter Carr/’’ which letter Dr. Adams 
calls (p. 61}, “the most important document 
in the early history of the University of Vir- 
ginia, for it * defines Jefferson’s educational 
views as matured after more than thirty years 
of reflection, from the time when he first 
draughted a bill for the more general diffusion 
of knowledge” ; and again, “the literary 
foundation of the Unh^ersity of Virginia 
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[which] will not be without general interest 
to students of American educational history/’ 
Dr. Adams gives extracts from, and a sum- 
mary of, this letter, but it is of such import- 
ance that it deserves to be inserted here at 
greater length. (‘'Sundry Documents, &c./' 
pp. 12-18. and Cabell Correspond- 

ence,” Appendix B, pp. 384-390.) : 

''A Letter from Thomas Jefferson to the 
late Peter Carr, September 7th, 1814.” Pub- 
lished in the “Richmond Enquirer” in Feb- 


seminaries in other countries, and with the 
opinions of the most enlightened individuals, 
on the subject of the sciences worthy of a 
place in such an institution. In order to pre- 
pare what I have promised our trustees, I 
have lately revised their several plans with 
attention ; and I am struck with the diversity 
of arrangement observable in them — no two 
alike. Yet, I have no doubt that these several 
arrangements have been the sidijcct of mature 
reflection, by wise and learned men, who, con- 
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ruary, 1816, and in “Niles’s Register,” March 
16, 1816. The introduction says: 

“T have long entertained the hope that this, 
our native State, would take up the subject 
of education, and make an establishment, 
either with or without incorporation into that 
of William and Mary, where every branch of 
science, deemed useful at this day, should be 
taught in its highest degree. With this view, 
I have lost no occasion of making myself ac- 
quainted with the organization of the best 


templating local circumstances, have adapted 
them to the condition of the section of society 
for which they have been framed. I am 
strengthened in this conclusion by an exam- 
ination of each separately, and a conviction 
that no one of them, if adopted without 
change, would be suited to the circumstances 
and pursuit of our country. The example 
they have set, then, is authority for us to 
select from their different institutions the ma- 
terials which are good for uSj and with them, 
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to erect a structure, whose arrangement shall 
correspond with our own social condition, and 
shall admit of enlargement in proportion to 
the encouragement it may merit and receive. 
As I may not be able to attend the meetings 
of the trustees, I will make you the depository 
of my ideas on tlie subject, which may be 
corrected, as you proceed, by the better view 
of others, and adapted, from time to time, to 
the prospects which open upon us, and which 
cannot be specifically seen and provided for. 

“In the first place, we must ascertain with 
precision the object of our institution, by tak- 
ing a survey of the general field of science, 
and marking out the portion we mean to 
occupy, at first, and the ultimate extension of 
our views beyond that, should we be enabled 
to render it, in the end, as comprehensive as 
we would wish.” 

The letter notices briefly: (I) Elementary 
Schools, with reference to Jefferson’s bill of 
1779 “for the more general diffusion of 
knowledge”; and, at greater length, (II) Gen- 
eral Schools, intended for the learned class, 
“i, Those who are destined for learned pro- 
fessions, as a means of livelihood; and 2, The 
wealthy, who, possessing independent for- 
tunes, may aspire to share in conducting the 
affairs of the nation, to live with usefulness 
and respect in the private ranks of life.” Both 
of these classes will require instruction in all 
the higher branches of science, hence these 
branches ought to be taught in the general 
schools. Jefferson arranges them in three de- 
partments : 1 . Languages ; IL Mathematics ; 
III. Philosophy. Under Language, he in- 
cludes, I, Languages and History, ancient and 
modern; 2, Grammar; 3, Belles Lettres; 4, 
Rhetoric and Oratory; 5, A School for the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind. History is associated 
with languages for economy. Under Mathe- 
matics: I, Mathematics, pure; 2, Physico- 
Mathematics; 3, Physics; 4, Chemistry; 5, 
Natural History, to-wit: Mineralogy; 6, Bot- 
any; 7, Zoology; 8 Anatomy; 9, Theory of 
Medicine. Under Philosophy: i. Ideology 
[‘'the theory of thought”] ; 2, Ethics ; 3, The 


Law of Nature and Nations ; 4, Government ; 
5, Political Economy. 

riicsc terms are still further defined mure 
exactly, but they are readily understood as 
they stand. Thirdly come ( III ) the Profes- 
sional Scliools, the third grade of education. 
“In these, each science is to be taught in the 
highest degree it has yet attained. They are 
to be, the ist Department, the fine arts, to- 
wit: Civil Architecture, Gardening, Painting, 
Sculpture, and the theory of Music; the 2d 
Department, Architecture, Military and Na- 
val; Projectiles, Rural Economy (compre- 
hending Agriculture, Horticulture, and \^et- 
erinaryj, Technical Philosophy, the Practice 
of Medicine, jMateria IMedica, Pharmacy and 
Surgery. In the 3d Department, Theology 
and Ecclesiastical History; Law^ ^Municipal 
and Foreign.” 

The follower of each occupation, who should 
attend these schools, is mentioned by name, 
especially those in the school of Technical 
Philosophy, which corresponds to the modem 
schools of Technology, intended for practical 
instruction. Moreover, “Through the whole 
of the collegiate course, at the hours of recrea- 
tion on certain days, all the students should 
be taught the manual exercise, military evo- 
lutions and manoeuvres, should be under a 
standing organization as a military corps, and 
with proper officers to train and command 
them.” This scheme of military training was 
tried in the early days of the University of 
Virginia, but it did not work well, and was 
eventually abandoned. 

We notice here a school of “Theology and 
Ecclesiastical History,” for “the ecclesiastic,” 
but this was omitted from Jefferson’s later 
plan. All these subjects are next presented in 
a tabular statement, and Jefferson continues: 
“On this survey of the field of science, I recur 
to the question, what portion of it we mark 
out for the occupation of our institution ? With 
the first grade of education we shall have 
nothing to do. The sciences of the second 
grade are our first object ; and, to adapt them 
to our slender beginnings, we must separate 
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them into groups, comprehending many sci- 
ences each, and greatly more, in the first in- 
stance, than ought to be imposed on, or can 
be competently conducted by, a single pro- 
fessor permanently. They must be subdivided 
from time to time, as our means increase, 
until each professor shall have no more under 
his care than he can attend to with advantage 
to his pupils and ease to himself. In the fur- 
ther advance of our resources, the profes- 


^TI. Mathematics, pure; Physico-Mathc- 
matics. Physics, — Anatomy, — Medicine, The- 
ory. 

'TIL Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Mineral- 
ogy. 

'TV. Philosophy. 

'‘The organization of the branch of the in- 
stitution which respects its government, police 
and economy, depending on principles which 
have no affinity with those of its institution, 
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sional schools must be introduced, and profes- 
sorships established for them also. For the 
present, we may group the sciences into pro- 
fessorships, as follows, subject, however, to 
be changed, according to the qualifications of 
the persons we may be able to engage.^* Here 
follows the arrangement of the professor- 
ships : 

"L Language and History, ancient and 
modern, Belles Lettres, Rhetoric and Oratory. 


may be the subject of separate and subsequent 
consideration.’^ 

A review of this scheme shows that Jeffer- 
son had in view not merely an Academy, in 
the present sense of that term, or even an 
ordinary College, but an institution in which 
professional and technical, as well as general, 
education should be given, —one including 
Law, Medicine, and even Theology, as well 
as Philosophy in the widest sense of that term. 
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This was eighty-five years ago, and it was 
a scheme that was not then covered by any 
institution in existence in this country, nor is 
it now, if we except, possibly, Harvard Uni- 
versity. It showed a comprehensive and pro- 
found mind, and may be criticised chiefly as 
heaping up too many subjects on one profes- 
sor, an objection that Jeft'crson foresaw, but 
it was a necessity of the case, owfing to lack 
of funds, and it continued to be an objection 
even when these subjects were distributed 
among ten professors by the charter of the 
University of Virginia. For that day it \vas 
a notable educational scheme, and Dr. Adams 
is right in calling this letter “the most im- 
portant document in the early history of the 
University of Virginia.’’ Its importance is 
sufficient justification for this very full synop- 
sis. It was in reality ^^the literary foundation 
of the University of Virginia.” 

The Albemarle Academy w’as, however, 
without funds, except the subscriptions au- 
thorized, and the three thousand dollars to be 
raised by a lottery, under the Act of January 
12, 1803. It docs not appear how much \vas 
realized from these sources, but to carry out 
such extensive schemes as were outlined in 
Jefferson’s letter, would require much money. 
The Trustees of the Academy, therefore, ad- 
dressed a petition to the Legislature, which 
paper has not been found, but a synopsis of it 
is given in x\ppendix C of the ‘‘Jefferson and 
Cabell Correspondence,” (p. 390). The Trus- 
tees pray “to be authorized by law to demand 
and receive certain moneys which have arisen 
on the sale of the two glebes of the parishes of 
St. Ann and Fredericksville in the said county, 
with the interest or profits thereon; and also, 
annually from the President and Directors of 
the Literary Fund a dividend of the interest 


and profits of that fund, proportioned every 
year to the ratio which the contributions of 
the said countv shall have borne to those of 
the rest of the State in the preceding year; 
praying, also, the General A‘=^senibly to reduce 
the number of visitors, to provide for their 
appointment and succession, and for that of 
such other officers as they may think neces- 
sary ; to define their powders and duties, to lay 
down such fixed principles for the government 
and administration of the said institution as 
may give it stability: to change its name to 
that of Central ■ College, and to make such 
amendments to the act for the establishment 
of public schools, passed on the 22d day of 
December, 1796. as may facilitate its com- 
mencement and lighten its execution in the 
said county.” 

This petition is taken from the Journal of 
the House of Delegates for T815-T6 (but it 
had been drawn as early as 1814V and it w^as 
referred at that session to the Committee on 
Propositions and Grievances, which reported 
“that so much of the petition of the Trustees 
of Albemarle Academy as prays for certain 
amendments to the act establishing the same, 
is reasonable” ; but “that so much of the said 
petition as prays that all moneys now appro- 
priated to the literary fund, within the said 

county, may hereafter be vested in the said 

Trustees, for the use of the said Academy, be 
rejected”; which resolutions “were agreed to 
by the House,” so the Academy failed to get 
any portion of the Literar\^ Fund. As, how- 
ever, this fund figured later on prominently 
in the establishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia, a brief account of it, and an inquiry' 

into its origin, about which there has been 

some question, is desirable. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The Literary Fund. Account of its Origin. 


OVERNOR JOHN TYLER, in 
Ins message of December 4, 1809, 
had referred at length to the sub- 
ject of education, lamenting its 
present condition in the State, and 
referring to the Act of December 22, 1796, he 
said (“Letters and Times of the Tylers/^ I, 
23S) : “It u true that a faint effort was made 
some years past to establish schools in the 
respective counties throughout the Common- 
wealth, but even in that solitary instance the 
Courts had a discretionary power to execute 
the law or not, which completely defeated the 
ob j ect intended ; for in no instance has the law 
been complied with, to the disgrace of the 
County Courts, and to the great disadvantage 
of the people, who might have been enabled 
to have educated their children, upon much 
easier terms than can now be done.'* Gov- 
ernor Tyler speaks at some length on the sub- 
ject, even quoting Isocrates, “that it was the 
duty of those who were entrusted with public 
affairs to teach the people by a right education 
the love of justice and strict obedience to the 
laws and constitution.” He suggests no plan, 
but advises that the seminaries already estab- 
lished should be assisted and reorganized, es- 
pecially the College of William and Mary. 

On December 15, 1809, the House of Dele- 
gates referred so' much of the Governor’s 
message as related to education to a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Noland and thirteen 
others, and it was ordered, “That leave be 
given to bring in a bill 'to appropriate certain 
escheats, penalties and forfeitures to the en- 
couragement of learning,’ ” and that this com- 
mittee, “do prepare and bring in the same”; 
{*) 


whereupon, on January 19, iSio, Mr. Noland* 
presented according to order such a bill, 
which passed on February' 2, 1810, as “An Act 
to appropriate certain Escheats, Penalties, 
Confiscations, and Forfeitures to the Encour- 
agement of Learning.” (Loc. cit., Jefferson 
and Cabell Corr., p. XXXI, Note, and “Jour- 
nal of House of Delegates,” i8o9-’io, pp. 25, 

74.) 

This Act reads as follows : “Be it enacted, 
I. That in escheats, confiscations, fines, pen- 
alties, and forfeitures, all rights in personal 
property accruing to the commonwealth, as 
derelict, and having no rightful proprietor, be. 
and the same are hereby appropriated to the 
encouragement of learning; and that the audi- 
tor of public accounts be, and he is hereby 
required to open an account to be designated 
The Literary Fund, to which he shall carry’ 
ever}’ pa^Tnent hereafter made into the treas- 
ury on account of any escheat or confiscation, 
which has happened or may happen, or any 
fine, penalty or forfeiture which has been or 
may be imposed, or which may accrue; Pro- 
vided always, That this act shall not apply to 
militia fines.” (“Revised Code of 1808,” Vol. 
II; Supplement of 1812, p. 48; and else- 
where.) 

This is the first mention of The Literary^ 
Fund in the Acts of Assembly, and while the 

’This was Mr. William Noland, of Loudoun 
County, Virginia, a member of the House of Dele- 
gates for many years, usually acting as Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole, and after this ses- 
sion a colleague of Hon, Charles Fenton Mercer, 
who was said to be the founder ^ of the Literary 
Fund, but whose relation to it will be mentioned 
later. 
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bill was presented by Mr. Noland, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, it seems unquestion- 
able that it was drawn by James Barbour, 
Speaker of the House, and later Govenior and 
UniLed States Senator. This is stated by Mr. 
N. Francis Cabell, editor of the and 

Cabell Correspondence,’’ (pp. XXXII, Note, 
and 50, Note), and by Mr. Lyon G. Tyler, au- 
thor of “Letters and Times of the Tylers,” 
(I, 242, Note), and the evidence is that of 
Governor Barbour himself in his address of 
1836 before the Virginia Agricultural Con- 
vention, (Ruffin’s “Farmer’s Register,” III, 
688). Governor Barbour says: 

“I claim the paternity of the Literary Fund, 
and speak advisedly on this head. 

It was denied to me and claimed for another. 
On my return from Europe my friend in- 
formed me of this injustice. I carried him to 
the office of the clerk of this House, and was 
fortunate enough to find the original bill in 
my handwriting. The measure of 

my ambition would be full to overflowing, 
were the truth recorded on the slab that shall 
point to my remains, 'Here lies the Father of 
the Literary Fund.’ ” 

The mistake arose from confounding this 
Act with one of the following session 
(i8xo-’ii), passed February 12, 1811, of 
which Charles Fenton Mercer was the author, 
which bill was also presented by Mr. Noland, 
Mr. Mercer’s colleague from Loudoun 
County, who was again Chairman of the 
Committee to which so much of Governor Ty- 
ler’s message of this session as related to edu- 
cation was referred. of House of 

Delegates,” i8io-’ii, pp. t8, 76, 96). The 
authorship of this Act is ascertained from 
Note XVIII, p. XVII, of Appendix to Mr. 
Mercer’s “Discourse on Popular Education,” 
delivered at Princeton College, of which col- 
lege Mr. Mercer was an alumnus, September 
26, 1826, where he says: “The first act of 
the Legislature of Virginia, creating a fund 
for public instruction passed in 1810 (i. e., 
session i8io-’ii). It was entitled 'An Act to 
provide for the education of the Poor.’ By 


this act the literary fund was established, and 
placed under the care of a Board,” &c., and 
later Mr. Mercer refers to himself as the au- 
thor of this act, together with others to l)e 
mentioned later. He overlooked the fact, 
writing after the lapse of fifteen years, that 
the Literary Fund itself was Ursl established 
by the Act of the preceding session 
(1809-T0), to which this Act refers. This 
Act, however, did constitute “The governor, 
lieutenant governor, treasurer, attorney gen- 
eral and president of the Court of Appeals of 
this commonwealth for the time l)eing,” them 
and their successors, “a hmly politic and cor- 
porate under the denomination of the ])resi- 
dent and directors of the literary fund, &c.” 
(“Revised Code,” sup. cit., Cliap. T.XII, p. 
67). This Act also required an annual report 
from the board, authorized an annual lottery 
for seven years to raise $30,000, re(iuire<l the 
appointment of a collector for each county, 
and further enacted that “As soon as a suf- 
ficient fund shall be provided for the i)urpose, 
it shall be the duty of the directors ihcreof 
to provide a school or schools for the educa- 
tion of the poor in each and every county of 
the Commonwealth,” and whereas the preced- 
ing Act provided “that the literary fund herein 
mentioned shall be appropriated to the sole 
benefit of schools to be kept in each and every 
county in this Commonwealth, an object 
equally humane, just and necessary, involving 
alike the interests of humanity and the pres- 
ervation of the constitution, laws, and liberty 
of the good people of this commonwealth; 
the present general assembly solemnly protCvSt 
against any other application of the said fundvS 
by any succeeding general assembly to any 
other object than the education of the poor.” 

But this protest was disregarded, unless wc 
construe the later appropriations to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and other institutions, as 
having this object in view. Mr. Mercer says 
further of the Literary Fund (loc. cit.) : “It 
proceeded by slow accumulations derived 
from fines, forfeitures, and escheats, till an 
opportunity was afforded by the existence of 
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the United States debt to the Commonwealth 
for her expenditures for her own defence in 
the late war greatly to accelerate its growth. 

^'Tlie report of the committee of finance of 
the 15th of February, 1816, suggested to the 
House of Delegates that, ‘should it be the 
pleasure of the general assembh'^ to lay the 
foundation of a comprehensive systeni, of pub- 
lic education, ample means for the accomplish- 
ment of this laudable purpose may be found 


ary 24, 1816, as follows (Acts of i8i5-’i6, 
Chap. II, p. 6) : 

"Section 5. And be if further enacted, That 
whatever surplus may remain of the del)t due 
to the Commonwealth from the Government 
of the United States, after discharging the 
debt due from the Commonwealth, on account,, 
to the Farmers' Bank of \drginia, and defray- 
ing the current expenses of the year ending 
on the 30th day of September next, is liereby 
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in the residue of the debt due to the Common- 
wealth from the government of the United 
States, and the provision which the committee 
have presumed to recommend for gradually 
extinguishing the debts of the commonwealth 
to the Bank of Virginia.’ ’’ This report was 
written by Mr. Mercer, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Funance in i8i5-’i6, as he himself 
states, and the action taken on this recom- 
mendation may be found in the “Act appro- 
priating the Public Revenue,'' passed Febru- 


appropriated to public education, and for that 
purpose vested in the President and Directors 
of the Literary Fund, to be hereafter applied 
as may be by law directed, provided, &c.'”‘'^ 

It thus appears that Mr. lUirbour was the 

** The waiter possesses the copy of the “Acts (^f 
i8i5-h6,” formerly belonging to Mr. Mcrccr, and 
on the margin is written in his own handwriting: 
“This Section moved by C. F. Mercer of Loudoun 
Co./' and the reference, “See the preceding report 
of the Committee of Finance/’ which was also drawn 
by him. 
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author of the Act of February 2, 1810, estab- 
lishing the Literary Fund, and that Mr. Mer- 
cer was tlic author of the Act of February 
11, i8n, “to provide for the education of the 
poor/* which constituted the Board of Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Literary Fund, and 
forbade the appropriation of its funds to any 
other object than the -education of the poor, 
and he was also the author of the provision in 
the Act of February 24th, 1816, that appropri- 
ated the surplus of the Lnited States debt to 


A’ested in State bonds by the Auditor for the 
Literary Fund. 

Nr. Tyler gives credit to the first Governor 
Tyler for the origin of this fund in conse- 
quence of the rcconiniendations on the subject 
of education made in his message of Decem- 
ber 4, 1809, which he refers in speaking of 
the message of the second Governor Tyler of 
December, 1826, (op. cit., L 354) : “Great 
and beneficial results had flowed from the 
Literary Fund, which took its origin, as we 
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the Literary Fund for public education, by 
which the Fund was largely increased.''*^ 

Fir. Lyon G. Tyler states that this Fund on 
December 16, 1811, amounted to $12,904.60, 
and in ,1884 had reached the sum, including 
interest, of $1,364,759.62 (op. cit, 1. 242). 
It has now (1899) reached the sum of 
$1,656,627.28, $33,500 having just been in- 

See Mr. CabelFs Note to p. 50 of the ^Tefferson 
and Cabell Correspondence/' and compare correc- 
tion made above. 


have seen, from the urgent representations of 
the first Governor Tyler. Out of its womb 
had proceeded the University of Virginia, des- 
tined to rank among the first colleges of the 
world, and which nowp for the time, had 
thrown open its doors to the public, attracting 
from every quarter such as longed to drink 
from the fount of knowledge prepared by the 
illustrious Jefferson ; and the provision for the 
poor, though inadequate and deficient, had af- 
forded means of instruction to 9,779 indigent 
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scholars the year before/’ i. e., 1825, The sec- 
ond CJovemor Tyler recommended that the 
schools for the poor should be supported by 
the county levies, which was also Jefferson’s 
idea, and that the interest on the Literary 
Fund should be allowed to accumulate for 
twenty years, but this recommendation was 
not adopted by the Legislature. The recom- 
mendations of the first Governor Tyler were 
very general in their character, and he pro- 
posed no specific plan to aid education. Gov- 
ernor Barbour first suggested the Literary 
Fund, to be foiined from confiscations, fines 
and forfeitures, and Mr. Mercer proposed the 
board of management and the increase from 
the surplus of tlie United States debt, which 
added so largely to its usefulness, as we have 
just seen. Thus, Governor Barbour and Mr. 
Mercer were authors of the Literary Fund in 
its later form, and both Tylers, father and 
son, and both Governors, deserve credit for 


their interest in public education in Virginia.” 

We shall see what a hard time the Univer- 
sity had in getting it. 

® Marlin’s “Gazetteer of Virginia and the District 
of Columbia,” (Charlottesville, 1835), contains the 
following notice of the Literary Fund, under “Edu- 
cation,” p. 77: “This Fund was established by the 
Legislature in 1809 (i. e., 1809-ho), by devoting the 
proceeds of all escheats, fines and forfeitures, to the 
encouragement of learning. In 1816 it was in- 
creased by the liberal appropriation of the debt due 
from the United Slates to Virginia, on account of 
advances made by the State in the late war with 
Great Britain. The permanent capital of this fund 
amounted in September,^ 1833, fo $i>55i:85747. Of 
this there was invested in stocks, loans, and debts, 
$1,551,803.34, leaving in the treasury to the credit 
of the fund, $54.13, to which must be added the 
undrawn school quotas, amounting to $20,256.74. 
First deducting the amount invested in bank stock, 
of $7,150.00 [there remains], $13,106.74, which leaves 
a total balance to the credit of the fund of 
$13,160.87. ^ The revenue arising from this fund 
amounted, in 1833, to $78,340.6 t, of which there was 
expended $62,207.18, leaving a balance to increase 
the capital of $15413.43. 

When the Legislature appropriated the United 
States debt to this fund it at the same time gave 
$230,000, and an amiuitjr of $15,000 from the fund, 
to tlie University of Virginia. 



CHAPTER IV, 

The Central College. Synopsis of its Charter of i8i6. 



RETURNING to the petition of the 
Trustees of Albemarle Academy, we 
find Jefferson writing to Cabell on 
January 5, 1815 (“Jefferson and 
Cabell Corn,” p. 36) : “Could the 
petition which the Albemarle Academy ad- 
dressed to our Legislature have succeeded at 
the late session, a little aid additional to the ob- 
jects of that would have enabled us to have 
here immediately the best seminary of the 
United States. I do not know to whom P. Carr 
(President of the Board of Trustees) commit- 
ted the petition and papers; but I have fttn 
no trace of their having been offered. Think- 
ing it possible you may not have seen them, I 
send for your perusal the copies I retained for 
my own use. They consist: i, Of a letter 
to him, sketching, at the request of the trus- 
tees, a plan for the institution [vid. sup,]. 2, 
One to Judge Cooper, in answer to some ob- 
servations he had favored me with, on the 
plan. 3, A copy of the petition of the trus- 
tees [vid. sup.]. 4, A copy of the act we 
wished from the Legislature [vid. inf.]. They 
are long, but as we always counted on you as 
the mam pillar of their support, and we shall 
probably return to the charge at the next ses- 
sion, the trouble of reading them will come 
upon you, and as well now as then. The lot- 
tery allowed by the former act, the proceeds 
of our two glebes, and our dividend of the 
Literary Fund, with the re-organization of the 
institution, are what was asked in that peti- 


tion.” 

This whole letter deserves careful perusal, 
but the above is sufficient for present pur- 
poses. It does not appear that any action 


whatever was taken on the petition at_Jhis 
session of tlie Legislature, or that it was even 
presented. Cabell does not reply until after 
his return home, and his reply is dated March 
5, 1815. He says (op. cit, p. 39) : “Why 
the petition was not presented I cannot inform 
you. The papers were never shewn to me, 
nor did I ever hear of them but incidentally, 
and I believe after it had been determined not 
to bring them to the view of the Assembly. 

I confess I see nothing at this time 
that ought to impede the passage of your bill 
through the Assembly; nor can I conceive 
from what quarter objections could arise un- 
less from some of the people of Albemarle, 
who might not wish to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the glebes to tlie estab- 
lishment of an academy at Charlottesville, or 
from certain members of the Assembly who 
might have other views of the ultimate desig- 
nation of the literary fund, or from certain 
delegates from the lower counties who might 
have fears for William and Mary, or from a 
certain class of members who might not wish 
to lend the amount prayed to be loaned, I 
hope there would be no other effect produced 
by the plan upon William and Mary than that 
necessarily resulting from another college in 
the State.” 

This shows the character of the opposition 
tliat was to be expected to Jefferson's plan of 
turning Aibemarie Academy into Central Col- 
lege. We have nothing more on the subject 
from Cabell until the next session of the Leg- 
islature, that of i8i5-’i6. He writes on Jan- 
uary 16, 1816 (op. cit., p. 43) ; “In regard to 
the bill respecting the Central College, there 
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is some little danger. The clause respecting 
the literary fund was stricken out in the lower 
house. The bill has passed quietly 

through the House of Delegates, with that 
single exception.’’ But there was objection 
in the Senate to two other provisions, men- 
tioned in this letter and repeated in Cabell’s 
letter of January 23, 1816 (op. cit., p. 45), 
namely: ''i. Because it gives to the trustees 
of the College the power of determining the 
time at which the Act of December 22, 179^? 
shall be carried into execution in Albemarle; 
and 2. Because it confers on the Proctor of the 
College the powers and authorities of a jus- 
tice of the peace within the precincts of the 
institution.” The Governor, too, was opposed 
to the first provision. Jefferson replies on 
January 24th defending these provisions, and 
the first one at length on February 2d, but 
they were ultimately abandoned ; and the “Act 
for establishing The Central College” was 
passed February 14, 1816 (“Acts of 

1815-T6,” Chap. LXXV, p. 191, “Jefferson 
and Cabell Corr.,” App. D, p. 371). The Gov- 
ernor was made the Patron ; he was to appoint 
six Visitors for three years, who should meet 
twice a year; Section 5 defines their duties, 
among which were, to establish Professorships, 
prescribe their duties, and the cotti^ of educa- 
tion to be pursued; determine the salaries, and 
accommodations they shall receive from the 
College, and the perquisites from their pupils ; 
tO' lay do'wn rules for the government and dis- 
cipline of the students, &c. ; they should also 
appoint a Treasurer, and a Proctor, whose 
duties are respectively defined, those of the 
latter at length, for in him was vested the 
legal estate in all property of the College, and 
he was to nianage it; Section 9 transferred to 
the Central College the rights and claims of 
the Albemarle Academy, and the proceeds otf 
the sales of the glebe lands of the parishes of 
Saint Ann and Fredericksville ; Section 10 re- 
pealed the Act establishing the said Albemarle 
Academy. 

Thus was established that institution which, 
in three years, was to be turned into the Uni- 


versity of Virginia, even before its doors were 
opened or a single building completed. 

But there were others who were thinking 
about the interests of education in Virginia, 
and planning for its advancement from the 
lowest to the highest grade. Charles Fenton 
Mercer (son of the late Judge James Mercer 
of the Court of Appeals of Virginia), a dele- 
gate from Loudoun County, who in 181.1 had 
drawn the Act “to provide for the education 
of the poor,” had conceived a wide scheme of 



Charles F. Mercer. 


public education, to be aided by the Literary 
Fund, and had conceived also the plan to se- 
cure for that fund the surplus of the debt due 
from the United States government, after re- 
turning the money borrowed from the banks 
of Virginia for the prosecution of the war. 
Mr, Mercer wasS a highly educated man, an 
alumnus of Princeton College, from which he 
graduated in 1797, and he had afterwards 
travelled extensively in Europe. On January 
24, 1816^ Cabell writes to Jefferson ( ‘'Jefferson 
and Cabell Corn,” p. 50) : “'Since writing the 
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enclosed letter [i. e., of the day before], I 
have conversed with Mr. Mercer of the House 
of Delegates, [Cabell himself being a member 
of the Senate], to whom 1 have lent your let- 
ter to Mr. Carr, upon being informed by him 
that he had it in contemplation to endeavor to 
get a considerable part of the debt due from 
the General Government to the State of Vir- 
ginia appropriated to the establishment of a 
grand scheme of education. He appears much 
pleased with your view of the subject, and as 
he proposes to make a report to the Lower 
House, concurs with me in the propriety of 
availing the country of the light you have 
shed upon this great interest of the com- 
munity. Would you object to the publication 
of your letter to Mr. Carr? Indeed, sir, I 
may take the liberty to have your letter printed 
before I can get your answer. I do not believe 
the General Assembly will make so great an 
appropriation at this time as the one proposed 
by M-r. Mercer ; but I will do anything in my 
power to promote it. And should the meas- 
ure succeed, my object would be to make your 
plan the basis of our measures. The location 
of the principal Seminary would be a second- 
ary condition, and it might happen that the 
people beyond the mountain [i. e., the Blue 
Ridge] would not come into the measure un- 
less Staunton or Lexington should be made 
the principal site.'' This shows that there 
were rivals to Charlottesville already in the 
field, and Cabell mentions also “a scheme al- 
ready formed to carry , the Seat of Govern- 
ment sooner or later, to Staunton." He in- 
tends, however, “to secure the passage of the 
bill respecting the Central College, nearly or 
entirely in its present shape." 

Jefferson replies on February 2, 1816: “I 
have no objections to the printing of my letter 
to Mr. Carr, if it will promote the interests of 
science, although it was not written with a 
view to Its publication." This letter was pub- 
lished soon afterwards in the “Enquirer," as 
Cabell writes on February 21st: “You will 
have seen your letter to Mr. Carr in the ‘En- 
quirer.' It came out on the morning of the 


day that the resolution passed the House of 
Delegates appropriating the surplus of our 
United States debt to the literary fund, and 
I have reasons to believe had a considerable 
effect m promoting the passage of that resolu- 
tion. I fear, however, no measure' will be 
founded on it.” and Cabell Corr.," 

pp. 59, 60.) 

We have already seen that jMr. Mercer was 
the author of the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee making this recommendation, and of 
the section of the Revenue Bill that enacted it 
into law, which passed February 24, 1816. 
On this same day was passed a resolution, also 
profjosed by Mr. Mercer, which comprised the 
most important action yet taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in respect to public education. 
It IS entitled, “Resolution on the subject of a 
s}^stcin of Public Education. Agreed to by 
both Houses, February 24th, 1816." It is in 
full as follows : '‘Be it resolved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, That the President and Direc- 
tors of the Literary Fund be requested to 
digest, and report to the next General As- 
sembly, a system of Public Education, calcu- 
lated to give effect to the appropriations made 
to that object by the Legislature, heretofore, 
and during its present session, and to compre- 
hend in such a system the establishment of 
one University, to be called, ‘The University 
of Virginia,’ and such additional Colleges, 
Academies, and Schools, as shall diffuse the 
benefits of education throughout the Com- 
monwealth: and such rules for the govern- 
ment of such University, Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools, as shall produce economy in the 
expenditures for the establishment and main- 
tenance, and good order and discipline in the 
management, thereof."^'^ (“Acts of i8i5-’i6," 
pp. 266-7.) 

In Mr. Mercer's copy of the "Acts of i8i5-'i6” 
there is appended to this resolution in his own 
handwriting : “The preceding resolution was written 
and moved by C. F. Mercer” ; and in the Appendix 
to his Princeton address of 1826, he states, with 
respect to the Act of i8io-'ii, the report of the 
Committee on Finance of i8i5-'i6 and the resolu- 
tion which followed it, and certain other acts of 
which he was the author: “No one of these meas- 
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This IS the first legislative action ever taken 
by the General Assembly of Virginia with a 
view to the establishment of a University of 
Virginia, and as we learn from Mr, Mercer 
(Appendix to his Princeton address of 1826), 
this resolution was on February 24, 1816, 
"submitted to the house of delegates, adopted 
without a division, sent to the senate, and re- 
turned two hours after with their concur- 
rence.’"' We shall soon see tlie fruits of this 
important resolution at the next session of the 
Legislature. 

Meantime the bill for the establishment of 
Central College in lieu of Albemarle Academy 
was passed on February 14, 1816, ("Acts of 
iSi5-h6/’ Chap. LXXV, pp. “Jeffer- 

son and Cal>ell Correspondence/' Appendix, 
pp. 391 -’3) ; and on the same day Cabell 
writes to Jefferson : "The bill respecting the 
Central College has passed, but with modifica- 
tions." As this bill is important in the history 
of the University of Virginia, a synopsis of 
its contents may be given : 

Section i provides that it shall be estab- 
lished ‘*at the place which has been, or shall 
be, elected by the Trustees of Albemarle 
Academy, in lieu of such academy" ; 

2. That the Governor shall be the Patron of 
the College and shall appoint the Visitors ; 

3. There shall be six Visitors, who shall 
hold office during good behaviour ; 

4. Provides for meetings of the Board of 
Visitors ; 

5. The Visitors shall appoint a Treasurer 
and a Proctor, "establish professorships, pre- 
scribe their [sic] duties, and the course of 
education to be pursued; determine the sal- 
aries, and accommodations they shall receive 

ures originated in any suggestions without the two 
houses of the general assembly.” This is conclusive 
as against Professor Minor’s view with respect to 
this resolution C'Old Dominion Magazine,” March, 
1870, p. 151) : *Ut is easy to see from whose quiver 
this shaft proceeded”; for Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Mercer were politically opposed, had had no com- 
munication with each other, and, as we learn from 
Mr. Cabell’s letter of January 24th, 1816, mentioned 
above, Mr. Mercer had formed his "grand scheme 
of education” before he saw Jefferson’s "Letter to 
Peter Carr.” 


from the college, and the perquisites from 
their pupils; .... and, in general, direct 
and do all matters and things which to them 
shall seem best for promoting the purposes of 
the institution," &c. ; 

6. Prescribes the duties of the Treasurer; 

7, 8. Prescribe the duties of the Proctor, in 
whom “in trust for the college shall be vested 
transmissible to his successors, the legal es- 
tate in all property of the college, whether in 
possession, in interest or in action; 

it shall be his duty to superintend, manage, 
preserve, and improve all the property of the 
college,” &c., &c. 

y. Vests m the college the rights and claims 
now existing in the Albemarle Academy and 
its Trustees, and devotes to it “the moneys 
which arise from the sales of the glebe lands 
of the parishes of St. Ann and Frcdericks- 
ville, in the county of Albemarle" ; 

10. Repeals the Act of 1803, establishing 
Albemarle Academy. 

Although this Act was passed on February 
14, i 8 i( 5 , we have no record of any action 
taken under it until after the next session of 
the Legislature, when the Visitors met on 
May 5, 1817. 

But in the meanwhile most important meas- 
ures looking to 'the establishment of a com- 
plete system of public education under Mr. 
Mercer's resolution of February 24, 1816, had 
been taken. Cabell writes on February 26, 
1816, two days after the passage of this reso- 
lution, communicating it and the action with 
respect to the balance of the United States 
debt to Jefferson, and he thinks the passage of 
both measures "unquestionably to be ascribed 
in a great degree to your letter," i. e., the 
"Letter to Peter Carr." Cabell adds : "But; 
it may be asked, why enquire of the President 
and Directors of tlie Literary Fund for planS; 
when one so satisfactory is already before the 
public? I will tell you. Appropriations ab- 
stracted from their location are not easily ob- 
tained. Should the next Assembly sanction 
the scheme of an university, you will see the 
Lexington and Staunton interests striving tc 
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<lraw it away from Albemarle, and the whole 
western delegation will threaten to divide the 
State, unless this institution should be placed 
beyond the Ridge. Staunton wants the seat 
of government, and considers the day near at 
hand, when she will be the metropolis of the 
State. Any brilliant establishment at the east- 
ern foot of the Ridge, will shake these claims, 
and disturb speculations founded upon them. 
Mr. Mercer of the House of Delegates will 
be an advocate for a western site. The Wash- 
ington College at Lexington will be the fa- 
vorite of the Federalists. But I think the 
Central College will triumph over them all. I 
am pleased to think Governor Nicholas will 
be in office at the commencement of the next 
session of the Assembly.” 

We have no further allusions to the Central 
College in the correspondence until Cabell’s 


letter of January 12, 1817, stating that he 
“never received, until within the last few days, 
the late Governor’s letter of i8th October 
[1816], appointing me one of the Visitors of 
Central College. I shall, at all times, be ready 
to attend to any business to which the appoint- 
ment may give rise. I fear it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, to procure money 
for that institution. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be, to establish schools first, and col- 
leges afterwards. Besides, when I was at 
Staunton, the very spot where the University 
was to be placed was pointed out to me.” 
Evidently Cabell was not so enthusiastic as to 
the prospects of Central College as when he 
wrote on February 26, 1816. Meantime, im- 
portant educational events had occurred, and 
these now demand consideration. 



Old View of Rotunda and Public Hall. 

(The Hall Was Destroyed by Fire October 27. 189S. and Was Not Restored.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


Report of tue President and Directors of the Literary Fund in 
j8i6- 17. Synopsis. ]\Jr. (Lvrnett’s Resolutions. ilR. [Mercer's 
Bill for “ Primary Schools, Academies, Colleges, and an Univer- 
sity." Synopsis. 


N accordance with the rcwsulnlinn of 
ludn-uary 24, dSi 6, iloxcrnor 
Nicholas issued, on i\hu 30, LcSiTj, 
a “Ciicnlar Letter to sundry ^:>en- 
tlenien on the sn])ject of a system 
of public education for the State of Mrginia." 
It will 1)0 found in “Sundry Documents on the 
subject of a system of Public PLlucation for 
the State of Virginia," (Richmond, 1817), 
])p. 60, 61. After vStatin<> the terms of the 
resolution, lie continues: “As IVesidcnt ot 
the Board, the duU* devolves on me to collect 
from every source the information necessary 
fur this imjjonant object,'’ and he requests the 
viewv^ of his corresiiondents. Replies are 
j^-iven from James iMouroe, Secretary of State, 
apiiroviiiii;' the object, but iiresenting* no plan; 
Dr. d'hoinas Cooper, then Ih’ofessor of Chem- 
istry in Carlisle Colk^j^e, Pa. ; J. Augustine 
Smith, I 'resident of AVilliam and IMary Col- 
lege; Rev. Timothy Dwight, President of Yale 
College, and Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of New 
York, — the last at great length. These letters 
aic all given in full in “Sundry Documents/^ 
etc. (pp. 61-78), and Dr. Adams has quoted 
at length from those of Dr. Thomas Cooper 
and President Timothy Dwight (Univ. Va., 
]3p. 74- 78). Governor Nicholas had on March 
22d consulted Jefferson, as we see from Jef- 
ferson’s reply of April 2, i8t6 (Adams, pp. 
72-74; Washington, "‘Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson,’' VI. 564-7). Jefferson touches 
briefly on the colleges, or academies, seem- 


ingl\ legarding them as one, whereas the res- 
olution makes two distinct grades of educa- 
ti(m here, as we shall see hereafter. He re- 
fers to his bill of 1779 “for the more general 
dilfnsiun of knenviedge,” and says that he 
j)io])nsed “these three graeles of institutions 
to-wii, an university, [i. e., reganling the Wil- 
liam and Mary bill as such], district colleges, 
01 grammar-schools, and county or ward 
schools": but in the resolution the academies 
are equivalent to the grammar-schools, and 
the colleges mark a higher grade of education. 
The object of tlK\>e Jefferson conceives to be 
“the classical languages, and that they are in- 
tendcu as the portico of entry to the univer- 
‘^it}.’’ He would place one within a day’s 
ride of ever) man’s door, “which would re- 
quire one for evcr\ eight miles.” Here again 
he seems to unite grammar-schools and col- 
leges, and limits his answer to three grades of 
education. As to an Lbiivcrsitj', he says 
(“Washington,” \'l, p. 565): “Supposing 
this the object of the Colleges, the report will 
have to present the plan of an University, ana- 
lyzing the sciences, selecting those which are 
useful, grouping them into professorships, 
commensurate each with the time and facul- 
ties of one man and prescribing the regimen 
and all other necessary details. On this sub- 
ject I can offer nothing new. A letter of 
mine to Peter Carr, which was published dur- 
ing the last session of Assembly, is a digest 
of all the information I possess of the sub- 
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ject, from which the Board will judge whether 
they can extract anything useful, the profes- 
sorship of the classical languages being of 
course to be expunged, as more effectually 
supplied by the establishment of the colleges. 
As the buildings to be erected will also enter 
into their Report, I would strongly recom- 
mend to their consideration, instead of one 
immense building, to have a small one for 
every professorship, arranged at proper dis- 
tances around a square, to admit extension, 
connected by a piazza, so that they may go 
dry from one school to another. This vil- 
lage form is preferable to a single great build- 
ing for many reasons, particularly on account 
of fire, health, economy, peace and quiet. 
Such a plan had been approved in the case of 
the Albetnarle College, which was the subject 
of the letter above-mentioned ; and should the 
idea be approved by the Board, more may be 
said hereafter on the opportunity these small 
buildings will afford of exhibiting models in 
architecture of the purest forms of antiquity 
furnishing to the student examples of the pre- 
cepts he will be taught in that art.” Here we 
see ideas presented which were later practi- 
cally illustrated in the buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The lawn and the fa- 
cades of the Rotunda and of the professors’ 
houses (called pavilions) presented models of 
the arrangement and architecture here de- 
scribed. 

As to the elementary, or ward, schools, Jef- 
ferson refers again to his bill for the diffusion 
of knowledge, and emphasizes especially the 
division of every county into wards, with a 
school in each ward* He encloses extracts 
from a letter to Mr. Adams ‘'a few years ago,” 
and from one to Mr. Cabell ^‘on the occasion 
of the bill for the Albemarle College,” both 
relating to this subject. This reply of Jeffer- 
son contains, as far as we know, the contribu- 
tion made by him to the Report of the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Literary Fund, pre- 
sented by the Governor at the next session of 
the General Assembly in December. 

These replies and others were all digested 


into a very able ‘‘Report of the President and 
Directors of the Literary Fund,” made by 
Governor Nicholas, which was presented to 
the General Assembly, December 6, 1816 
(‘'Sundry Documents,” pp. 18-34), of 
vvhich report Dr. Adams says (op. cit., p. 78) : 
“If Jefferson was not the author of this entire 
report, his ideas pervade it from beginning to 
end. Wc have already seen that Governor 
Nicholas sought Jefferson’s advice before that 
of anyone else, and we shall now see that he 
followed it in preference to other views. The 
official voice is the Governor’s, but the hand 
is Jefferson’s.” But the Governor did not 
limit himself in the Report to the suggestions 
of Jefferson. Governor Nicholas quotes the 
Mercer resolution of February 24, 1816, under 
which the report was made, and makes some 
judicious introductory remarks on a general 
system of public education for the State. 
Among other things he says (p. 20) : “One 
great consolation which presents itself on the 
subject is, that, as the system about to be 
adopted by the Legislature, whatever it may 
be, will be a national one, it will be subject to 
the control of tlic national will, and may be 
modified and improved, as experience may di- 
rect.” We thus see that the Governor re- 
garded the action to be taken on this suiDjcct 
as the expression of the Virginian "national 
will.” The subject is treated under the heads, 
Primary Schools, Academies, and the Univer- 
sity. In the Primary Schools only the rudi- 
ments of learning should be taught, — reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic. "Boys when 
well grounded in these will be prepared to be 
sent to the Academy.” The Report provides 
that, 

I. Each county shall be divided into 

townships, containing housekeepers, in 

each of which there should be one Primary 

School, provided that acres of land and 

a sufficient house be provided and vested in 
the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund. This subdivision would be useful also 
in the care of the roads, the poor, etc. We see 
here the Jeffersonian ideas. 
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2. Seven persons, to be selected by the 
hoitsekecpcrs, should be Trustees of the Pri- 
mary Schools in each district. Their duties 
were defined, and they should report once a 
year to the President and Directors of the Lit- 
erary Fund. 

3, The teacher of each school might re- 
ceive other scholars and at such rates as the 
Trustees might establish, and the Trustees 
might purchase books and stationery for the 
pupils educated at the public expense. 

The Academics should take boys after three 
years in the Primary Schools, and prepare 
them for the University. In these should be 
taught the Greek, Latin and French languages, 
the higher rules of Arithmetic, the six first 
books of Euclid, Algebra, Geography, and the 
Elements of Astronomy, taught with the use 
of Globes. Sul^scriptions should be raised in 
each district to purchase the site and build- 
ings. 

1. The State should be divided into con- 
venient districts, and thirteen persons be ap- 
pointed in each by the President and Direc- 
tors of the Literary Fund as Trustees of the 
Academy in the district. They were em- 
powered to receive donations of land and sub- 
scriptions for the Academy. 

2. Salaries of one principal and two assist- 
ant teachers should be paid out of the Literary 
Fund. 

3. There should be clothed, boarded and 

educated boys in each Academy, at the 

pul)lic expense. The mode of selection of 
these boys is defined and the Trustees must re- 
port annually, as above. 

4. Existing Academies might be included 
in the system, if their trustees would enter 
into these engagements. 

5. From die boys educated at public ex- 
pense the Trustees should select those to be so 
educated at the Universit}", and the visitors of 
the University should choose from these to 
fill vacancies. Those not so chosen should 
teach three years, if required. 

6. The principal teacher of the Academies 


might receive other pupils on the same terms 
as in section 3 of the Primary Schools. 

The Report, however, dwells at greatest 
length upon the establishment of the Univer- 
sity. It considers the advantages that will re- 
sult from the establishment of such an insti- 
tution incalculable, and comments on the fact 
that '‘a great proportion of our youth are sent 
out of the State, and sometimes out of the 
L'liited States, for the acquisition of science 
in general, or with a view to a proficiency in 
some of the learned professions."’ ‘‘The term 
Universit}^"’ says the Report, “'comprehends 
the whole circle of the arts and sciences, and 
extends to the utmost boundaries of human 
knowledge,” After stating that they have 
sought information from every source, and 
think that the system of instruction in any 
counliy ought to have relation to the situation 
of the people amongst whom it is to operate, 
the Board recommends, “upon the best consid- 
eration they can give the subject:” 

1. That five commissioners be appointed to 
procure such a quantity of land in some cen- 
tral and healthy part of the commonwealth, 
as will be not only sufficient for the use of the 
University, but to prevent establishments in 
its neighborhood that would endanger the 
morals of the students, or their being seduced 
from their studies. The expense of the land 
and buildings shall be paid for out of the Lit- 
erary Fund. 

2. Also the necessary furniture for the use 
of the said University shall be so paid for. 

3. The governor and council shall appoint 
fifteen visitors for one year, and annually 
thereafter, who, with the two senior judges of 
the Court of Appeals, the governor, and one of 
the Directors of the Literary Fund, shall be 
visitors of the University of Virginia. Their 
duties are then defined. 

4. Provision is made for nine professors, 
one of V'hom shall act as president, but shall 
discharge the duties of one of the professor- 
ships : 

1st. Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres ; 2d, Law and Police ; 3d, Mathematics ; 
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4th, Natural Philosophy; 5th, Anatomy and 
Medicine; 6th, Military Science; 7th, Ancient 
and Modern Languages; 8th, Fine Arts; 9th, 
Chemistry. 

5, There shall be educated, boarded and 
clothed, at the public expense, ten young men, 
selected as aforesaid, who shall remain four 
years at the University, and shall serve four 
years in the Academies, if required; their 
necessary clothing, books and stationery shall 
be paid for out of the Literary Fund. 

6. Seven fellowships are established, to be 
filled ^'out of the most learned and meritorious 
of those who have graduated at said Univer- 
sity,’’ who are to receive salaries out of the 
Literary Fund, and teach four years in the 
Academies, if required. 

The Report comments at some length on 
two points, the Chair of Military Science and 
the fellowships, and supports these recom- 
mendations very strongly. Of tlie fellows it 
says : ‘Tt is to them we ought to look as the 
source which is to supply us with teachers and 
professors; and thus by the service they will 
i-cnder in imparting instruction to the youth of 
the country, they will amply repay what that 
country has done for their benefit. Besides, it 
is a consideration of great importance that you 
create a corps of literary men, who, enabled 
by receiving a decent competence to devote 
their whole time to the pursuits of science, will 
enlarge its boundaries, and diffuse through the 
community a taste and relish for the charms 
of literature.^' It is believed that this is the 
first suggestion ever made in this country with 
respect to such fellowships and their objects, 
and it is only in our own time that these ideas 
have begun to be realized. 

The Report speaks of the "'present strong 
evidence of prosperity" of William and Mary 
College, and recommends that, if any assist- 
ance is required, it be rendered from the Lit- 
erary Fund. 

It closes with referring to the Legislature to 
decide "whether it would not be better to exe- 
cute the system by degrees," and recommends 
that a school be established first in each town- 


ship, then an academy in each district, and 
that "‘the surplus that may remain be applied 
to found and support tlie University of Vir- 
ginia," and, ill order to expedite the operation 
of the system, that the Fund be augmented by 
additional appropriations. The President and 
Directors think that no fewer than twenty 
thousand of the youth of this State may re- 
ceive instruction in the Primary Schools at the 
same time, and that an object of so much im- 
portance ought not to be postponed for any 
other. They refrain from reporting any sys- 
tem of rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the University, Academies, and 
Schools, believing that it would be best to 
leave this to the Visitors of the University* 
when appointed, but, if the Legislature wishes, 
they will perform that duty as well as they 
can. 

This Report (a synopsis of which has l>cen 
given at length on account of its rarity) was 
referred to the Committee of Schools and Col- 
leges, of which committee Mr. Robert G. 
Scott, of Richmond, was chairman, and on De- 
cember 20, he reported certain resolutions on 
the expediency of establiwShing a University, 
which were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. On January 12, 1817, these resolu- 
tions were amended at length by Mr. Garnett, 
a member of the Committee on Schools and 
Colleges.^^ These amendments provided, in 
brief, as follows: 

1. There shall be elected scptennially by 

the Legislature, Directors, who shall 

constitute a Board to be called "The Board of 
Public Instruction." 

2. The State shall be divided into 

districts, from each of which one Director shall 
be chosen. 

3. This Board shall provide a plan for the 

”This was Robert S. Garnett, of Essex County, 
later member of Congress for ten years (1817-27) 
and father of the late General Robert S. Garnett, 
C. S. A., who was killed at Garrick’s Ford, West 
Virginia, July 13, 1861. I am indebted for these 
resolutions and some other references to Mr. John 
P. McGuire, Jr., of Richmond, Virginia, who kindly 
consulted for me files of the Journals in the State 
Library at Richmond, 
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erection of the University of Virginia and of 
such Colleges and Academies as are, or may 
be, established. 

4. This Board shall be the Visitors of the 
University, and shall appoint the President and 
Professors of the University, and of the sev- 
eral Colleges and Academies. 

5. This Board shall digest a complete sys- 
tem of instruction for the University, Col- 
leges, Academies, and other Schools. 

6. The Board shall meet annually at the 
University, and each Director shall report the 
condition of the Colleges, Academies, and Pri- 
mary Schools in his District, and the Board 
shall publish a report showing the progress 
and improvement of education throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

7. The Directors shall carry into effect 
such improvements in the system of public ed- 
ucation as the Board shall think proper to in- 
troduce. 

8. The President and the Professor of 
Moral and Political Philosophy of the Univer- 
sity shall be ex officio members of the Board, 
but shall have no vote ; the President shall re- 
port annually the condition of the University. 

9. The Board shall recommend to the Leg- 
islature from time to time the adoption of such 
laws in relation to the system of public educa- 
tion as would contribute to its perfection. 

10. The President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund are authorized to purchase 
lands for the location, and to contract for the 
building, of the University, Colleges, and 
Academies, in conformity with the plan of the 
Board of Public Instruction. 

On motion of Mr. Mercer, of Loudoun 
(also a member of the Committee on Schools 
and Colleges), it was ordered that the said re- 
port and amendments be laid upon the table, 
and two hundred and fifty copies be printed 
for the use of members of the General As- 
sembly. (See “Journal of House of Dele- 
gates,’' 1816-17.) 

Here we have a definite plan suggested, the 
most prominent feature of which was the es- 
tablishment of a Board of Public Instruction 


that should control the University, Colleges, 
and Academies, and should devise a complete 
system of instruction for them. On January 
29, 1817, on motion of the Chairman, IMr. 
Scott, the resolutions were taken up and fur- 
ther amended, and the Committee on Schools 
and Colleges was ordered to prepare a suitable 
bill, and on February 3, 1817, Mr. Scott pre- 
sented a bill ‘'providing for the establishment 
of an University.” 

If we consult the Appendix to Mr. Mercer's 
address at Princeton on “Popular Education,” 
we find the following with reference to the ac- 
tion of this committee(pp. XVIII. ff.) : “That 
committee reported several bills, but [these] 
not having been acted upon at a late period of 
the session, by invitation of the chairman of 
the committee, the subjoined was prepared 
under great pressure of time, and moved as a 
substitute for the several bills reported by the 
committee. It embodied all the suggestions 
which the mover had submitted to the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Literary Fund, along 
with several which (as a comparison of their 
report with the bill will show) they had re- 
jected. The substitute was adopted by a large 
majority of the House of Delegates, and lost in- 
the Senate by an equal division of voices. The 
substitute left the House of Delegates very 
nearly in the subjoined form: the only mate- 
rial change having been effected, with the ap- 
probation of the mover, by leaving the whole 
territory of the State open for the site of the 
University of Virginia. Its location on the 
line first described in the substitute, was 
prompted by a knowledge of the intention of a 
gentleman of Virginia, then much advanced 
in years [Mr. Robinson], to devise the whole 
of a large estate, believed to exceed in value 
$100,000, to the University, if it were placed 
in a certain point on this line. This gentle- 
man has since died, and left his estate to 
Washington College, at Lexington, It was 
also believed that the health of the University, 
its morality, the economy of its subsistence, 
and the general expenses of its maintenance, 
would be promoted by placing it west of the 


3 
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Blue Ridge. Its structure or plan was to be 
provided for by law in reference to its dis- 
cipline and tranquil government/’ (Here fol- 
lows the bill, pp. XXIV. ff., '^copied from an 
original, printed for the House of Dele- 
gates.”)^^ If we examine the Journals of the 
House of Delegates and the Senate for this 
session, we find that on February i8 this bill 
was read a third time and passed by ayes, 66; 
noes, 49, in the House of Delegates; and on 
February 20 was lost in the Senate by a tie 
vote, ayes, 7; noes, 7; not two-thirds of the 
members of the Senate being present, Cabell 
writes to Jefferson on February 17, (^‘J. & C. 
Corr.” p. 74) : '^The University bill is now 
under consideration in the Senate. I cannot 
predict its fate. It comes to us, however, at a 
most inauspicious period, when the members 
are impatient to break up and go home.” Mr. 
Cabell voted for the bill, his name appearing 
among the ayes, but it lacked one vote of pass- 
ing. Had this single vote been forthcoming, 
not only would the University have been char- 
tered two years sooner than it was, but a com- 
plete system of public education for the State, 
including "Trimary Schools, Academies, Col- 
leges and an University,” would have gone into 
effect. It might have been a question whether 
the State could have supported such an ex- 
tensive scheme of public education, but it 
might at least have made the effort and modi- 
fied the scheme to suit its finances. 

On February 21, after the bill was lost, Mr. 
Taylor, of aiesterfield, who voted in the neg- 
ative, moved to print three thousand copies 
for the use of the General Assembly, and on 
February 22, Mr. Scott, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Schools and Colleges, moved to have 
printed for distribution throughout the State 
certain documents relating to a system of pub- 
lic education, one of which was this bill, and 

^The writer is indebted to the Librarian of 
Pnneeton University for the loan of a copy of Mr. 
Merceris Address, containing this bill in full in the 
Appendix.^ A copy formerly existed in the Library 
of the University of Virginia, but it was destroyed 
by the fire of October 27, 1895. The bill is also 
contained in Sundry Documents, &c." 


the result was the pamphlet entitled '‘Sundry 
Documents, &c.” (Richmond, 1817), several 
times referred to above. The Mercer bill ap- 
pears on p. 35 as "A Bill, 'Providing for the 
Establishment of Primary Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and an University’; — passed the 
House of Delegates the 18th, and rejected by 
the Senate the 20tli of February, 1817.” Dr. 
Adams speaks of the measure ("University of 
Virginia,” pp. 80, 81) as "noteworthy in some 
of its features,” and as "showing one of the 
first definite plans in this country for an or- 
ganized system of education under the control 
of the State.” As it came so near passing, and 
was ordered by the Legislature to be printed 
for distribution in the State, a brief synopsis 
of its provisions may be given. 

A Board of Public Instruction, consisting 
of ten Directors, of which r>oar(l the Governor 
should be ex officio President, was provided 
for. This, as we have seen, was the most 
prominent feature of Mr. Garnett’s resolu- 
tions. The residences of the Directors were 
assigned to certain portions of the Slate, and 
they were to receive mileage and per diem; 
"They shall hold an annual meeting at Qiar- 
lottesville, or at such other place as may be 
designated by law until the University of Vir- 
ginia shall be erected; after which their an- 
nual meetings shall be held thereat;” "Char- 
lottesville” was an amendment, as the space 
was left blank in the original bill. The Board 
was given power "to establish and locate an 
University, to be called the University of Vir- 
ginia, and the several colleges and academies 
hereinafter named or described;” and their 
duties were fully defined. They should frame 
a system of public instruction, regarding the 
primary schools as its foundation, and no 
money should be drawn from the Literary 
Fund for the University, or any academy or 
college "so long as it is probable that such an 
application of the fund may leave any primary 
school unprovided for this was in accordance 
with the Report of Governor Nicholas; they 
had full power to make by-laws, rules and reg- 
ulations, Primary Schools were established, 
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and for this purpose the State was to be di- 
vided into townships and wards by commis- 
sioners appointed by the county and corpora- 
tion courts, and their reports should be deliv- 
ered to the clerks of the courts. Wherever a 
lot of two acres with a schookhouse thereon 
should be provided, that house should be the 
primary school-house. Five trustees should be 
elected for the government of each school, who 
should appoint and remove the teacher, and 
make regulations for the instruction and dis- 
cipline of the schools. All white children 
might receive instruction free, but the trustees 
might demand fees of those able to pay without 
inconvenience. The salary of the teacher 
($200) and a book fee ($10) should be paid 
from the Lilciary Fund. 

The Board of Public Instruction should di- 
vide the State into forty-eight [amendment 
filling a blank] academical districts ; where an 
academy already exists in the district, its trus- 
tees may make legal conveyance to the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Literary Fund, and 
that academy shall be entitled to the same 
benefits as those established by the Act, and be 
subject to the same rules as the Board of Pub- 
lic Insti'uction, or the General Assembly, may 
prescribe; its debt, if not exceeding one-fourth 
the value of the land and buildings, might be 
discharged from the Literary Fund; where 
there is no such academy, the Board may ac- 
cept a lot and erect one, provided there shall 
be subscrilDed three-fourths of the sum neces- 
sary to erect suitable buildinsfs, not less than 
$10,000; the Board shall appoint thirteen per- 
sons as trustees of each academy, whose pow- 
ers and duties are defined; they may recom- 
mend to the Board a teacher, who, if approved 
after examination, shall be regarded as a 
teacher of such academy, but be subject to re- 
moval by the trustees for incapacity or miscon- 
duct ; the trustees shall fix the teachers’ sala- 
ries, one-fourth of which shall be paid from 
the Literary Fund. The Board is authorized 
to accept the Anne Smith Academy, for the 
education of females, and to provide for the 
erection of one or more similar institutions, 


provided the whole number shall not exceed 
three; [so the girls were partially, at least, pro- 
vided for, at public expense.] Three addi- 
tional colleges, Pendleton, Wythe, and Henr}', 
were authorized, and their location specified; 
but the original bill was amended in the Senate 
to include another, Jefferson College, south of 
James River. In locating these colleges, the 
Board shall consider, along with a due regard 
to the health, plenty, and economy or cheap- 
ness of living of the county, the sums of 
money, land, or other property that may be 
subscribed for a particular site, and no place 
shall be selected unless a lot of twenty-five 
acres shall have been offered, $30,000 for 
erecting the buildings, and $5,000 for library 
and apparatus. The Board shall appoint 
twenty-five trustees of such college, whose du- 
ties are fully defined. The Literary Fund 
shall supply for the erection of the buildings a 
sum equal to one-fourth of that otherwise sub- 
scribed, ^'out of such part of the revenue as 
shall remain after providing for the primary 
schools and academies aforesaid,” but no 
greater proportion than shall have been actual- 
ly paid by the other subscribers thereto. The 
Literary Fund shall pay one-fifth part of the 
salaries of the professors and teachers of each 
college. William and Mary, Hampden-Sid- 
ney, and Washington Colleges, might be re- 
ceived into this arrangement on suitable agree- 
ment between their trustees and the Board of 
Public Instruction. 

We come finally to the provision made for 
the University of Virginia. The Board of 
Public Instruction shall fix upon a proper site, 
having regard to the circumstances appertain- 
ing to the location of the colleges, the relation 
of the University to the geographical center of 
the commonwealth, and to the principal chan- 
nels of intercourse through its territory. Here 
the original bill provided: "They shall locate 
the University therefore at some place be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and Allegany moun- 
tains, not more than three miles from the 
great valley road leading from Winchester to 
Abingdon, nor further north on the same 
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than Woodstock, nor south than Fincastle;'’ 
but this was stricken out, with the consent O'f 
the author of the bill, so as to leave the whole 
State open to the location of the University. 
The Board should have reference also to the 
terms offered to prefer any particular point, 
provided that the lot of ground should not be 
less than fifty acres. The Board of Public 
Works should design the edifices and contract 
for their building, but not until the legal title 
to the lot was conveyed to the President and 
Directors of the Literary Fund, nor until 
$100,000 were subscribed for the buildings, 
and $10,000 for library and apparatus. Such 
subscriptions of lands, stock or other property, 
should be payable to the President and Direc- 
tors of the Literary Fund for such use as the 
subscribers should designate. 

For the several objects provided for by this 
Act, die county and corporation courts should 
appoint three or more commissioners to make 
personal application to all the inhabitants for 
subscriptions to establish the primary schools, 
academies, colleges and university. Tlie names 
of tlie subscribers, with the sums subscribed, 
should be carefully preserved as a perpetual 
memorial of the persons who shall have con- 
tributed to promote the diffusion of knowl- 
edge throughout the commonwealth. The 
trustees should report annually the condition 
of their respective schools, academies and col- 
leges [several items specified], and from these 
reports the Board of Public Instruction should 
compile and submit to the General Assemblv 
annually “a view of the state of public educa- 
tion within the commonwealth, embracing a 
history of the progress or declension of the 
University of Virginia in the year next pre- 
ceding, and illustrating its actual condition and 
future prospects.’' The President and Direc- 
tors should continue the depository and guard- 
ian of the Literary Fund, and to them all con- 
veyances should be made of property presented 
to, or purchased for, that fund. All acts and 
parts of acts coming within the purview of 
this act were hereby repealed. 

Certain amendments offered in the Senate 


and agreed to by that body, and one suggeslccl 
ill the Senate and filed with the Clerk, arc 
printed at the end of the bill, and the Clerk’s 
certificate to the true copy follows. 

Could this extensive scheme of public edu- 
cation have been put into operation in the 
State, and have been sustained by the Legisla- 
ture, Virginia would soon have been far ahead 
of her sister States in education of all grades, 
primary schools, academics, colleges, and uni- 
versity. This bill required that the primary 
schools sliould be first established, then the 
academies, then the colleges, and lastly the 
University, as had been already recommended 
in the Report. Jefferson regarded this as a 
serious objection to the bill. His letter to Ca- 
bell of September y, 1817, mentions his plan of 
“establishing the elementary schools, without 
taking a cent from the Literary Fund 
In this way the Literary I'und is left un- 
touched to complete at once the whole system 
of education, by establishing a college in every 
district of about eighty miles square, for the 
second grade of education, to-wit : languages, 
ancient and modern, and for the third gra<lc a 
single university, in which the sciences shall 
be taught in their highevSt degree.” (“J. and C. 
Corr.,” p. 79) ; and he sends the papers to Ca- 
bell. Cabell replies on October 14 (”J. and C, 
Corr.,” p. 82), requesting Jefferson '"to pre- 
pare bills for the College and University, or 
to enlarge the School bill and include them in 
it.” This he did, as wc see from his letter to 
Cabell of October 24: '‘Yours of the 14th 
came to hand two days ago. Soon after you 
left us, I received a pamphlet you were so kind 
as to have directed to me containing several 
papers on the establishment of a system of ed- 
ucation. A serious perusal of the bill [i. e., 
Mr. Mercer s bill] for that purpose, convinced 
me, that unless something less extravagant 
could be devised, the whole undertaking must 
fail. The primary schools alone on that plan 
would exhaust the whole funds, the colleges 
as much more, and an university would never 
come into question. However slow and pain- 
ful the operation of writing is become from a 
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stiffening wrist, and however deadly my aver- 
sion to the writing table, I determined to try 
whether I could not contrive a plan more with- 
in the compass of our funds. I send you the 
result brought into a single bill, lest by bring- 
ing it on by detachments some of the parts 
might be lost.’" (^Sce here Jefferson's letter 
to Ticknor of November 25, 1817, in Ford, X, 

94 ff.) 


It may be mentioned just here that Mr. Mer- 
cer was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives during this year, and took his seat in De- 
cember, 1817, where he remained continuously 
for twenty-two years. Hence there was no 
further action at the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on his bill, and the field was 
clear for the propositions of Jefferson and Ca- 
bell. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The Central College (Continued). Passage of the Bill for a Uni- 
versity IN i8i8 . The Rockfish Gap Commission. The Report of 
THE Commission, Written by Jefferson. The Legislative Strug- 
gle for the Site. 


ABELL’S next letter of December 
3, 1817, (“J. and C Corr.C p. 85), 
states that he is engaged in fur- 
thering the interests of Central 
College and continues : “I have ex- 
amined your bill very carefully, and am show- 
ing it to all such, both in and out of the Assem- 
bly, as I think ought to see it, before the sub- 
ject is taken up in the House. I am of opinion 
that your plan of the primary schools is much 
the best I have yet heard of ; but I fear great 
difficulties will arise out of the sparseness of 
the population of the country. Such appear to 
be the impressions of those who have seen it. 
But the bill is read with great admiration and 
pleasure by every one.” 

He goes on to speak of the opposition to the 
Central College, particularly on the part of 
“the friends of the Washington Academy [i. e., 
College], not on the part of those of William 
and Mary, but that a strong party in the 
House of Delegates ''are in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the Literary Fund.” 

It is time to glance at the proceedings of the 
Visitors of Central College during this year. 
The Governor had appointed as such Visitors 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, Joseph C. Cabell, John H. Cocke and 
David Watson.^® 

synopsis of their proceedings, and their Re- 
port to the Speaker of the House of Delegates, 
January 6, 1818, are given in Appendix E, *7effer- 
son and Cabell Correspondence,” pp. 393-404* 


A meeting was held on May 5, 1817, at 
which the records of the Trustees of the Albe- 
marle Academy were received, and a site was 
selected for the College, one mile from Char- 
lottesville. The College having succeeded to 
all the rights and claims of the Albemarle 
Academy, its moneys became the property of 
the College, and the Proctor was directed to 
pay for these lands out of said moneys. The 
Jeffersonian plan was adopted "for erecting a 
distinct pavilion or building for each separate 
professorship, and for arranging them around 
a square, each pavilion containing a school 
room and two apartments for the accommoda- 
tion of the professor, with other reasonable 
conveniences,” and the Board determined 
“that one of these pavilions shall now be 
erected,” and "so far as the funds may admit,” 
the Proctor was requested "to proceed to the 
erection of dormitories for the students adja- 
cent to the said pavilion, not exceeding ten on 
each side, of brick, and of regular architecture, 
according to the same plan proposed.” This 
pavilion, and the dormitories adjoining, were 
the material beginning of the present Uni- 
versity of Virginia, but the history of the 
transfonnation of Central College into the 
University of Virginia must be recorded. 

The Visitors at this meeting approved of 
the plan of a lottery prepared by the Trustees 
of Albemarle Academy, and ordered a sub- 
scription paper to be prepared. The next 
meeting was held on July 28, and Doctor 
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Knox, of Baltimore, was requested “to accept 
the Professorship of Languages, Belles Let- 
tres, Rhetoric, History and Geography,’’ and 
it was agreed “that it be expedient to import a 
stone-cutter from Italy.” At a meeting held 
on October 7, it was resolved, “that the pa- 
vilion now erecting be completed as heretofore 
directed, with the twenty dormitories attached 
to it, and that two other pavilions be con- 
tracted for and executed the next year, with 
the same number of dormitories to each,” 
which pavilions were duly appropriated to cer- 
tain professorships. On information that the 
Rev. Adr. Knox was “withdrawn from busi- 
ness,” the former order was rescinded, and it 
was resolved to offer “the Professorship of 
Chemistry, &c., [i.e., Zoology, Botany and 
Anatomy] to Doctor Thomas Cooper, of 
Pennsylvania, adding to it that of law.” Tui- 
tion fees of students were fixed, and in case of 
deficiency in the moneys, the first year's sala- 
ries to the two professors were to be obtained, 
if practicable, by negotiation with tlie banks, 
A meeting was held next day, October 8, at 
which two letters from Dr. Cooper were read, 
and It was determined “to accommodate the 
terms of agreement to the particular circum- 
stances of Dr. Cooper, and to reconcile his in- 
terests to an acceptance of the professorship 
before proposed to him,” which shows that he 
had been previously communicated with on 
this subject. The next recorded meeting was 
held on May ii, 1818, at which it was agreed 
that in the event of Dr, Cooper's not accepting 
the Professorship of Chemistr}’', “it would be 
expedient to procure a professor of mathe- 
matics.” 

But the report of January 6, 1818, to the 
Speaker of the Plouse of Delegates, drawn by 
Jefferson, puts us in possession of fuller in- 
formation as to the progress of the College 
and as to the future intentions of the Visitors 
(“J. and C. Corr.,” Appendix E, p. 400.) The 
report comments on “the want of a seminary 
of general science in a healthy part of our 
country, and nearly central to its population,” 
mentions tlie circulation of subscriptions, the 


purchase of two hundred acres of land, one 
mile from Charlottesville, for $1,518.75, the 
plan of erection of several small and separate 
buildings, instead of a single and large edifice, 
enlarging upon its advantages, the erection of 
one and proposed erection of others, with dor- 
mitories attached that would accommodate 
from eighty to one hundred students. It was 
expected to have one professor for each of the 
four great departments, “Language, Mathe- 
matical, Physiological, and Ideological Sci- 
ences.” (It may be remarked, en parenthese, 
that Adams twitted Jefferson on his use of the 
term “Ideology,” of which he was so fond 
(Washington, VII, 47, December 16, 1816) : 
“ 'Three vols. of Idiology [sic.] !' Pray ex- 
plain to me this Neological title! What docs 
it mean?”) The subscriptions amounted to 
$35,102, the sale of the glebes, to $3,195.86, 
and papers not yet returned would add about 
$8,000, “enabling us to count with safety on 
$46,000 or $47,000. (The actual amount of 
the subscription, as given in “J. and C. Corr.,” 
Appendix F, w?s $44,115.33.) The cost of 
the pavilions and dormitories, and the salaries 
of the professors, are then specified. They 
could establish, during the ensuing session, two 
professorships only, and “if the outstanding 
subscription papers fulfill our hopes, the dor- 
mitories also for a third; depending for this 
salary, as well as for the salary and buildings 
for a fourth, on future and unassured dona- 
tions. And even with four professorships, 
there must be in each such an accumulation of 
sciences, branches of the same department, as 
cannot be sufficiently taught by a single pro- 
fessor.” “The resources at the command of 
the Legislature would alone be adequate” for 
the necessary development. 

Now comes the gist of the report, big with 
consequences, and which set a-rolling the ball 
that has never ceased rolling. The writer goes 
on to say : “By the bill of the last session [i. e., 
the Mercer bill], passed by one branch, and 
printed by the otlier for public consideration, 
a disposition appears to go into a system of 
general education, .of which a single Univer* 
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sity for the use of the whole State is to be a 
component part.” After general comments 
on this auspicious purpose, the report con- 
cludes: “But observing that in the bill pre- 
sented to public consideration a combination 
of private and public contributions has been 
contemplated; and considering such an incor- 
poration as completely fulfilling the view of 
our institution, we undertake to declare that, 
if the Legislature shall think proper to proceed 
to the establishment of an University, and to 
adopt for its location the site of the Central 
College, we are so certain of the approbation 
of those for whom we act, that we may give 
safe assurances of tlie ready transfer to the 
State of all the property and rights of the Cen- 
tral College, in possession or in action, to- 
wards the establishment of such an University, 
and under such laws and provisions as the 
Legislature shall be pleased to establish; and 
that we ourselves shall be ready to deliver 
over Qur charge to such successors, or such 
ofh^r organization, as the Legislature shall 
be pleased to ordain, and with increased con- 
fidence of its success under their care.” 

li^re-ls the first official proposition to turn 
C.entjr 4 ‘College into the University of Virgin- 
ia, ifid* it was a very clever move. Why should 
it not be done? Here was an institution in 
coilrse of erection, with two hundred acres of 
la4|‘'>nd a fair prospect of $46,000 in money, 
$3^;bc?6'''of which was already in hand, intend- 
ed for the higher education and looking to 
hatiiig at least four professors to teach the 
most advanced branches of science. Why not 
give it a little more money, and turn it into a 
real University? This was a move calculated 
to spike the guns of the Staunton and Lexing- 
ton people. Mr. Mercer was no longer in the 
Legislature to push his bill, and its passage by 
one House, and rejection by the other by a tie 
vote, was the occasion for looking to an exist- 
ing institution, already begun, as the proposed 
University, instead of starting an entirely new 
one. It was not only a good move in the in- 
terests of Central College, but in the interests 
of the State. A University was unquestion- 


ably needed, and the Legislature had already 
shown its disposition to establish one. It had 
also chartered Central College, which proposed 
to work on the same lines, and this college 
had succeeded in securing a reasonable endow- 
ment for a local institution. Why not in- 
crease the endowment of this college b}’' legis- 
lative appropriation and make it the State 
University, especially when the Visitors were 
ready and willing to ‘'transfer to the State all 
the property and rights of the Central Col- 
lege, in possession or in action, towards the 
establishment of such an University?” This 
was the opportunity of Jefferson’s life, and he 
was not slow to take advantage of it, but it 
was a year yet before he obtained the charter 
for the University. Just here Cabell's letter 
of December 2 g, 1817, is of great importance 
(“J* and C. Corr.,” p. 89.) It was not received 
by Jefferson until after the above-mentioned 
report was written, for Jefferson says, in his 
letter of December 31 (op. cit, p. 99) : 'T 
have this morning sent to Mr. Madison a 
draught of the report I promised you. When 
returned, I shall have to make out a fair copy 
and send it the rounds for signature. You 
may, therefore, expect it about the last of next 
week.” Cabell lets us into the opposition to 
the Central College, and first, that of the Cin- 
cinnati Society. They had already deter- 
mined to appropriate their funds to the Wash- 
ington College. "A majority of the members 
present at the last meeting were opposed to 
the Central College and in favor of the Wash- 
ington College; and from all I could hear, I 
am led to believe that a majority of the ab- 
sentees would have voted the same way had 
they been present. There are too many fed- 
eralists in the Cincinnati for that body to look 
with favor on the Central College” (p. 90.) 
‘The local friends of the Washington Col- 
lege co-operated of course, and were as much 
excited as if we had attempted to pull down 
their college.” Cabell acted with great tact 
and discretion. He says: ‘The plan which I 
determined to follow in regard to the Assem- 
bly was, first to procure unity of opinion 
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among the friends of learning, both in and 
out of the Assembly, and afterwards to aim at 
unity of action.’' ''' “During this pe- 
riod I determined to communicate only to a 
select fcAv the bills Avith which you had en- 
trusted me” (p. 91.) On consultation with 
his friends, they advised him "^ho cop'}^ off the 
bills, with the omission of a few passages, and 
to enclose them to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Schools and Colleges in the House of 
Delegates,” — i. e., Mr. Robert G. Scott, of 


“Should the question of location be 
decided at this session, I confided in the Sen- 
ate. Should it be deferred to another session, 
our claims would grow stronger every clay of 
the interval. The Senate adjourned on the 
6th till 29th.” l\lr. Scott informed him that 
at a meeting of his committee during this re- 
cess, '^a member moved tlic pro<luction of the 
copied bills; whereupon they were exhibited 
along with my [his] letter, and received fa- 
vorably by those present.” Mr. Scott “’was in- 



VVest Range. 


Richmond, who was again chairman of that 
committee, — with a suitable letter, which he 
did. The passages omitted tvere those re- 
specting religion, those discjualifying, after a 
certain length of time, persons unable to read, 
and those relating to Central College, 'The 
alternative sections respecting the Central Col- 
lege were left out, because it appeared impos- 
sible to get a bill for an university through 
upon any other plan than that of separating 
the local question from the general question/' 


structed to prepare some resolutions expres- 
sive of the propriety of appropriating the pro- 
duct of the Literary Fund towards tlie endow- 
ment of an university, academies, and primary 
schools, in order to ascertain the sense of the 
House. But on particular plans no o[)inions 
had been formed, and none were intended then 
to be expressed” (p. 92.) "You 

perceive there will be full time for your re- 
port to come down.” "I really fear 

that this Assembly will do nothing. I know 
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of no one in the House of Deleg'ates fiillv 
qualificcl, in every res]K‘ct, to do justice to- this 
sul)jcct. That house is greatly altered for the 
worse, .\gain, the discordant opinions about 
the primary schools seem irreconcilable. Noth- 
ing is agreed on: all unsettled and uncertain.” 

havc bccii, and doubtless 
will be, made, to c(3nvcrt this subject into a 
(jiiestinn iK'tween the east and west side of 
the I)lue Ridge.” - “Judge Roane, 

Col. Nicholas, and most of the persons with 
whom 1 have conferred, disapprove of your 
]dan of an assessment on the wards; they 
think neither the ]jeople nor their representa- 
tives would agree to that mode of taxation; 
they advise that the moneys should come out 
of the literary fund, l)ut that your mode of ad- 
ministration should be kept up.” 

\'Ve see here a summary of the influences 
that were at w(jrk against Jefferson’s plan, 
and especially against Central College. Cabell’s 
letter to l\\r. wScott of December 13, 1817, trans- 
mitting JefftTson’s bills, is given at the end of 
this letter (“J. and C. Corn,’' pp. 94 ff. ), to- 
gether with the omissions from those bills. 
The letter is a model of good judgment and 
])ro])riety, and relieves Jefferson from any 
charge of “intermeddling in puldic affairs” by 
(juoting his own words in letters to Cabell ac- 
comjianying the two lulls, the one a “bill for 
establishing elementary schools,’' and the 
other a “liill {or CvStablishing a system of pub- 
lic education,” which was a union of the first 
bill with his bill providing for a University.^'^ 

^‘This united bill is given in full in Appendix G, 
“JefTcrsoii and Cabell Correspondence,” pp. 413-427. 
These bills, while important as showing^ Jefferson’s 
views on these subjects, are not summarized, as his 
views on elementarv schools and academies have 
already been seen, and those on the University will 
be seen later. Besides elementary schools, nine col- 
leges were provided for, each with two professors, 
wherein should be taught “the Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German languages, English 
grammar, geography, ancient and modern, the 
higher branches of numerical arithmetic, the men- 
suration of land, the use of glohe.s, and the ordinary 
elements of navigation.” Thus, while called “col- 
leges.” they were really only grammar-schools, or 
academies, * and were the only grade of education 
between th'e primary schools, wherein “reading, 
writing, numerical arithmetic, and tlTe elements of 


Cabell’s letter of January 5, 1818, comments 
still further on the hostile infiuences (“Jeffer- 
son and Cabell Correspondence,” p. 100 ) : “It 
grieves me to tell you that I think our pros- 
pects are by no means flattering in the General 
Assembly. I shall not relax my small exer- 
tions in this noble cause. 1 hunt assiduously 
around me for every suggestion towards les- 
sening the difficulties on the branch of the 
primary schools. The hostile interests, allud- 
ed to in my last, have been constantly at work, 
and I believe they havc produced some effect 
on the House of Delegates. j\Iy belief is, that 
with such a House of Delegates nothing can 
be done.” 

Jefferson’s letter of January 6, doubtless the 
one transmitting the report of that date, has 
been “lost or mislaid,’' and his letter of Janu- 
ary 14, which was printed in the “Enquirer” 
of February 10, is taken up with defending his 
plan for the primary schools and shotving its 
superiority to the present system. His letter 
of January 15 wants an appropriation for 
Central College, $50,000 for the other two pro- 
fessorships, or at least $25,000 for the mathe- 
matical professorship. Cabell informs him on 
January 22 that two hundred and fifty copies 
of his report “Avere ordered to be printed by 
tlie House of D:legates,” and that the commit- 
tee had reported a bill “containing the outlines 
of your bill, with some modifications,'’ which 
would be taken up on the 29th inst. The hos- 
tile influences are again adverted to, but the 
editor omits the names of the opponents men- 
tioned by Cabell. The next day Cabell wwites 
that he has read the bill, but is “greatly disap- 
'pointed. Indeed, sir, the prospect before us is 
dreary:” and he looks to the next Assemblv. 
On February i he writes that [Mr. Taylor, of 
Chesterfield, “has promised me to offer your 

geagraplw.” were to be taught, and the Universit3v 
wherein “all the branches of useful science rmy be 
taught.” This left a wide gap to be filled by the 
colleges alone, each with onty two professors, and 
did not equal the provisions of the Mercer bill, 
which included “primary schools, academies, col- 
leges, and an universit\%” and established forty- 
eight academies and four colleges, the number of 
professors being left to the trustees of the colleges. 
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bill as a substitute for the whole,” which was 
done on February 5, and two hundred and fifty 
copies were ordered to be printed. Here again 
we see the hostile local influences. A certain 
member, — name omitted — favored Staunton : 
‘^Tn a contest between Lexington and Char- 
lottesville he would probably be neutral; but 
I believe he would not regret to see Char- 
lottesville prevail. The friends of Staunton 
and Lexington wish to keep down the Central 
College. I believe they would oppose the ap- 
propriation of a dollar to it. Should it get 
even a little annuity, it would be established; 
and one year more would throw Staunton out 
of the chase altogether, and Lexington in the 
background. For these reasons I believe the 
back country will oppose a small appropriation 
to the Central College with nearly as much 
zeal as it would the establishment of the Uni- 
versity at that place.'" 

On February 10, Cabell writes that, after 
some misgivings, he had had Jefferson's letter 
of January 14 published in the ‘"Enquirer,” and 
nov/ asked his ‘"forgiveness and approbation,’" 
and on the 13th that the House of Delegates 
had considered his bill in committee of the 
whole, and it received very few votes, while 
another substitute was adopted. '"The dispo- 
sition of the present House of Delegates is now 
manifest for a small appropriation for the ed- 
ucation of the poor and the application of tlie 
rest of the fund to the payment of the debts 
of the State.’" This result makes him doubt- 
ful of ‘"the propriety of making any applica- 
tion whatever on l:)elialf of the Central Col- 
lege.’" “Local interests’" ''' “have contrib- 
uted largely to the overthrow of the interests 
of science and literature in the present Gen- 
eral Assemblv.’" Jefl’erson writes on February 
16 approving of the publication of his letter, 
but saying: ‘T believe I have erred in meddling 
with it at all, and that it has done more harm 
than good.” 

TTTE ROCKFISH GAT? COMMISSIOXE 

Cabell replies on the 20th in a more jubilant 
frame of mind. When the school bill came 


up in the Senate, “We engrafted upon it a pro- 
vision for an University. In that shape it 
passed here by a majority of fourteen to three. 
This important vote took place yesterday. The 
bill has gone back to the House of Delegates. 
An attempt has been made to postpone it, and 
lost by an immense majority. The bill, with 
the amendments of the Senate, is ordered to 
be printed. The bill now gives $45,000 

per annum to the poor, and $15,000 to the Uni- 
versity. In this shape it is believed the 

bill will pass. It is provided in the bill that 
the Governor and Council shall choose one 
commissioner from each Senatorial District in 
the State; that these commissioners 

shall meet at Rockfish Gap on 1st August, and 
adjourn from place to place and time to time; 
that they shall report to the next Asscml)ly the 
best site, plan, etc., and the next Assembly 
will have the whole subject in their ])owcr. We 
have fifteen districts on this side the Ridge 
[i. e., out of twenty-four], and 1 think we are 
safe in the hands of the Executive.” Cabell’s 
next letter of February 22 contains the cheer- 
ing intelligence that ""The University bill has 
passed in the form of the enclosed with one 
small exception. The appointment of the 
commissioners is now a subject of infinite im- 
portance to ns. The Executive, T think, will 
do us justice.’" Cabell wants both Jefferson 
and Madison appointed as commissioners. “All 
I want in this business is fair play — to put this 
subject on a footing of just reciprocity 1)0- 
tween the two sides of the mountain,” i. c., 
the Blue Ridge. 

This very important bill, which ])assc*d the 
Legislature on February 21, t8i8, is given in 
full in the “Jefferson and Cabell Correspond- 
ence,’" (Appendix H, pp. 427-432.) The first 
seven sections relate to the primary schools, the 
last four to the University, no intermediate 
grades being provided for. In this respect it 
was inferior to both the Jefferson bill and the 
Mercer bill, but it did not make such a drain 
on the income of the Literary Fund. The por- 
tion relating to the University was briefly as 
follows: Section 8 established “The Univer- 
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sity of Mrginia,” and provided for the ap- 
pointment of twenty-four commissioners to 
determine the site, as stated above, and “It 
shall be their duty to enquire and report to the 
Legislature at their next session: 

First — A proper site for the University. 

Secondly — A plan for the building thereof. 

Thirdly — The branches of learning which 
should be taught therein. 

Fourthly — The number and description of 
professorships; and 

Fifthly — Such general provisions as might 
properly be enacted by the Legislature, for the 
better organizing and governing the Univer- 
sity.” 

The Board was authorized to receive con- 
tributions, and its members were allowed the 
same pay and traveling expenses as the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. Section 9 pro- 
vided that fifteen thousand dollars should be 
appropriated from the revenue of the Liter- 
ary Fund to defray the expenses of procuring 
the land and erecting the buildings, and for 
the permanent endowment of the University, 
provided that this appropriation should “in no 
manner impair or diminish the appropriations 
hereinbefore made to the education of the 
poor.” 

It may be remarked just here that this small 
appropriation continued to be the only annual 
appropriation made to the University of Vir- 
ginia for nearly sixty years. 

Section 10 provided for the appointment of 
thirteen Visitors by tlie President and Direct- 
ors of the Literary Fund, to hold their offices 
for seven years. 

Section ii constituted “The Rector and Vis- 
itors of the University of Virginia” a body 
corporate, with power to appoint and remove 
the professors and teachers, and all other offi- 
cers of the University ; to regulate their sala- 
ries and fees, and to make all such by-law’s and 
regulations as might be necessary to the good 
government of the University ; but they should 
conform to such laws as the Legislature might 
think proper to enact, and the University 


should be in all things, at all times, subject to 
the control of the Legislature. 

Here was a great gain. A University w'as 
at last legally established, and the fight must 
now be made as to the site. This fight must 
be fought first at the meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, and next in the Legislature. 

Both Jefferson and ^Madison were duly ap- 
pointed commissioners by Governor Preston, 
so Central College started with two ex-Presi- 
dents as its advocates. President Monroe was 
also one of the Msitors, but he was not a com- 
missioner, as A. T. IMason represented the 
Loudoun district. Twenty-one of the twenty- 
four commissioners met at the tavern in Rock- 
fish Gap, — that gap between Albemarle and 
Augusta counties through which the main 
turnpike to the West passes, now the seat of a 
summer resort known as “Alountain Top,” — 
on Saturday, August i, 1818, and began tlieir 
important deliberations. They included some 
of the most prominent men in Virginia, men of 
intellect and of weight in public affairs, wdiich 
gave assurance of a judicial consideration of 
the subject. The proceedings and report of 
the commissioners are given nearly in full 
in the “Analectic Magazine,” Vol. XIII 
(Philadelphia, 1819), and the full report alone 
in the “Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence,” 
Appendix I, pp. 432 - 447 - '' 

^^The writer has been able to get access to the 
“Analectic Magazine” in the librar3’ of the Johns 
Hopkins University. In view of the rareness of the 
document, the proceedings are here given in full: 

“The Analectic Magazine,” No. 74, Vol. XIII, 
February, 1819. Philadelphia (pp. 103-116). 

Art III. “Proceedings and Report of the Com- 
missioners for the University of Virginia; presented 
December 8. 1818.” Richmond, 1818. 

[In the following paper our readers will find a 
characteristic trait of the simplicity of our national 
manners, and a remarkable instance of political re- 
publicanism. Two ex-presidents, men that have 
stood on the pinnacle of greatness, and ranked 
among the potentates of the earth, are seen, in their 
willing retirement from the responsibilities of power, 
acting as members of a board of commissioners 
charged with the task of preparing means and sys- 
tem for the education of youth. The report is said 
to be from the pen of Air. Jefferson, and contains 
many novel suggestions worthy the attention of our 
seminaries of learning already established ] 
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Jefferson was unanimously elected President 
of the Board, and appointed chairman of a 
committee of six, which was “to report on all 
the duties assigned to the commission except 
that relating to the site. This subject was con- 
sidered by the entire Board. Three places 
were proposed, Lexington, Staunton, and Cen- 
tral College. All three were acknowledged to 

PROCEEDINGS OE THE DO.U^D. 

The Commissioners for the University of Vir- 
ginia having been required by law to meet at the 
tavern in Rockfish' Gap, on the Blue Ridge, on the 
first day of August, i8i8, the following members 
attended, (to-wit;) Creed Taylor, Peter Randolph, 
William Brockenbrough, Archibald Rutherford, 
Archibald Stuart, James Breckenridge, Henry E. 
Watkins. James Madison, Arinistead T. Mason, 
Hugh Holmes, Philip C. Pendleton, Spencer Roane, 
John McTaylor, John G. Jackson, Thomas Wilson, 
Philip Slaughter, William H. Cabell, Nathaniel H. 
Claiborne, Thomas Jefferson, William A. G. Dade, 
and William Jones, and their appointments being 
duly proven, they formed a Board, and proceeded 
to the discharge of the duties prescribed to them by 
the Act of the Legislature, entitled, “An Act appro- 
priating a part of the revenue of the Literary Fund, 
and for other purposes.” 

Thomas Jefferson, Esq., was unanimously elected 
President of the Board, and Thomas W. Maury 
appointed Secretary, who appeared and took his seat 
as .such. 

The Board proceeded to the first duty enjoined 
on them, (to-wit;) to enquire and report a proper 
site for the University, whereupon the towns of 
Lexington and Staunton, and the Central College, 
were severally proposed; and after some time spent 
in debate thereon, on motion of Rutherford, 
it was 

Resolved, That the consideration be postponed 
for the present. 

On motion of Mr. Dade (who stated it to be his 
object to ascertain the sense of the Board on the 
question, wheth'er the Board would visit the several 
places proposed for the site of the University, at 
the same moment that he himself was opposed to 
the adoption of such resolution), that when this 
Board adjourns, it shall be to Lexington, in the 
county of Rockbridge, it was unanimously decided 
in the negative. 

On motion, Resolved, That a select committee of 
six members be appointed by ballot to consider and 
report on all the duties assigned to this Board, 
except that relating to the site of the University, 
and a committee was appointed of Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Madison, Mr. Roane, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Dade, 
and Mr. Breckenridge. 

On a motion by Mr. Stuart, that when the Board 
adjourns it shall be to the town of Staunton, in the 
county of Augusta, it was decided in the negative. 

On motion, Rcsolz'cd, That when this Board ad- 
journs, it will adjourn till 9 o’clock, on Monday 
morning. 

And the Board was accordingly adjourned till 
9 o’clock on Monday morning. 

Monday, August sd, 1818 . — The Board having 


be ill healthful and fertile districts, hut JefiPer- 
son is reported to have made a point in favor 
of his neighborhood by exhibiting ‘an impos- 
ing list of octogenarians.’ The question, how- 
ever, turned mainly upon the relative degree 
of centrality. And here jeft'erson had made 
his jDOsition impregnable. He showed the 
Board by diagrams that Central College was 

met according to adjournment, On motion of Mr. 
Roane, Resolved, That the Board wil] now i)rocccd 
to deliver its opinion which of the three places pro- 
posed, to-wit; Lexington, Staunton, or the Central 
College, is most convenient and proper for the site 
of the University of Virginia, and on a call of the 
votes, nonimally, Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Pendleton, 
and Mr. J. McTaylor, voted for Lexington; Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Wilson for Staunton ; and Mr 
Creed Taylor, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Brockenbrough, 
Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Watkins, Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Mason, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Roane, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Slaughter, Mr. Cabell, Mr. Claiborne, Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Dade and Mr. Jones voted for the Central 
College. So it was resolved that the Central Col- 
lege is a convenient and proper place for the site 
of the University of Virginia. 

Resolved, That this declaration of the opinion of 
the Board be referred to the committee ;i]i])oin1e(l on 
Saturday, with instructions that they include it with 
the other matters referred to them, and report 
thereon; and that they retire forthwith to prepare 
and make their report. 

Whereupon the Committee withdrew, and after 
some time returned to their scats, and delivered iii 
their report, which having been considered, and 
sundry amendments made thereto, was, upon the 
question put, passed by the unanimous \ote of the 
Board. 

Resolved, That the secretary prepare without 
delay, two fair copies of tlie said reiiort, to be 
signed each by every memher pre.seut, and to be 
forwarded by the president, one of them to the 
speaker of Ih'c Senate, and the other to the speaker 
of the House of Delegates. 

And the Board afljounied to tomorrow morning, 
9 o’clock. 

Tuesday, August 4th 181S — The Board met ac- 
cording to adjournment. The secretary, according 
to order, produced two fair copies of the report of 
the Committee, as amended and agreed to by the 
board, which were then signed by llVe attending 
members. 

On motion of Mr, Roane, seconded by Mr. 
Breckenridge, 

Resolved unanimously. That the thanks of this 
board be given to Thomas Jefferson, Estp, for the 
great ability, impartiality, and dignity, with which 
he has presided over its deliberations.’ 

The question being then put, 

Resohed, That this board is now dissolved. 

(Signed) Th: Jefferson. 

Attest, Th: W. Maury, Secretary.” 

Here follows the Report (which will be found in 
full in th'e “Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence,” 
(Appendix I, pp, ^32-447), as far as the last para- 
graph on p. 444 of that Correspondence. 
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well named, for it was not only geographically 
more central than any other college in Vir- 
ginia, but it was actually nearest the center of 
white population. 

Jefferson had no trouble in convincing the 
Commissioners at Rockfish Gap, and, indeed, 
he was altogether fair in his general estimate 
of the geographical situation. A vote was 
taken resulting in sixteen for Central College, 
three for Lexington [the seat of Washington 
College], and two for Staunton. Jefferson's 
committee was instructed to include this ex- 
pression of opinion in the report, which was 
made on the 3rd of August, and, after sundry 
amendments, unanimously adopted. The next 
day two copies were signed by all the members 
present and were transmitted, one to the 
Speaker of the Senate and the other to the 
Speaker of the House. This report was prob- 
ably prepared by Jefferson before he came to 
the meeting at Rockfish Gap, for it is an elabo- 
rate production, indicating careful thought. 
In the words of introductory comment in the 
'^Analectic Review” [Magazine], the report 
''contains many novel suggestions worthy the 
attention of our seminaries of learning already 
established.” Dr. Adams gives a summary of 
the report, but I shall consult the report itself 
for extracts. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 

The Report mentions first, the decision as 
to the site, chiefly on the ground of centrality 
to the white population of the State, as men- 
tioned above. It next considers the plan for 
the buildings, and proposes that of Central 
College, with which we are already familiar. 
‘'The advantages of this plan are : greater se- 
curity against fire and infection; tranquility 
and comfort to the professors and their fami- 
lies thus insulated ; retirement to the students ; 
and the admission of enlargement to any de- 
gree to which the institution may extend in fu- 
ture times. It is supposed probable that a 
building of somewhat more size in the middle 
of the grounds may be called for in time, in 
which may be rooms for religious worship, 


under such impartial regulations as the Visit- 
ors sjiall prescribe, for public examinations, 
for a library, for the schools of music, draw- 
ing, and other associated purposes.” But by 
far the largest portion of this lengthy report is 
given to the consideration of the third and 
fourth topics mentioned in the act, the branches 
of learning to be taught in the University, and 
the number and description of professorships 
which are treated together. After stating the 
objects of primary education, the report men- 
tions as the objects of the higher grade of edu- 
cation : 

1. "To form the statesmen, legislators and 
judges, on whom public prosperity and indi- 
vidual happiness are so much to depend. 

2. "To expound the principles and struc- 
ture of government, the laws which regulate 
the intercourse of nations, those formed mu- 
nicipally for our own government, and a sound 
spirit of legislation, which, banishing all arbi- 
trary and unnecessary restraint on individual 
action, shall leave us free to do whatever does 
not violate the equal rights of anotlier.” 

To a people trained in political discussion 
as were the Virginians for two hundred years, 
from the time of the meeting of the first House 
of Burgesses, July 30, 1619, — the first deliber- 
ative assembly on this continent, — these were 
undoubtedly the first objects to be regarded in 
any scheme of higher education, a sine qua 
non, and whatever else such a scheme might 
include, the formation of "statesmen, legisla- 
tors, and judges,” and the knowledge of the 
principles of government and of law, must oc- 
cupy the first place. 

The report continues : 

3. '‘To harmonize and promote the inter- 
ests of agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce, and by well informed vie%vs of political 
economy to give a free scope to the public in- 
dustry. 

4. "To develop the reasoning faculties of 
our youth, enlarge their minds, cultivate their 
morals, and instill into them the precepts of 
virtue and order. 

5. "To enlighten them with mathematical 
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and physical sciences, which advance the arts, 
and administer to the health, the subsistence, 
and comforts of human life. 

6. '‘And generally, to form them to habits 
of reflection and correct action, rendering them 
examples of virtue to others, and of happiness 
within themselves.” 

These being the objects of higher education, 
the report notices next the objections that have 
been made by "some good men, and even of 
respectable information,” wdio "consider the 
learned sciences as useless acquirements,” who 
"think that they do not better the condition of 
man and that "education, like private and in- 
dividual concerns, should be left to private in- 
dividual effort.” 

These men have not died out yet, so Jeffer- 
son’s arguments are as good for the present 
day as they were eighty years ago. The com- 
missioners "are sensible that the advantages 
of well-directed education, moral, political and 
economical, are truly above all estimate. Edu- 
cation generates habits of application, of order, 
and the love of virtue, and controls, by the 
force of habit, any innate obliquities in our 
moral organization;” and much more to the 
same effect; in fact, this portion of the report 
is a summary of Jefferson’s educational philos- 
ophy, and he cannot forbear a slap at the view 
that "we must tread with awful reverence in 
the footsteps of our fathers. This doctrine 
is the genuine fruit of the alliance between 
Qiurch and State,” which Jefferson had op- 
posed forty years before. 

"Nor must we omit to mention, among the 
benefits of education, the incalculable advan- 
tage of training up able counsellors to admin- 
ister the affairs of our country in all its de- 
partments, legislative, executive, and judiciary, 
and to bear their proper share in the councils 
of our national government; nothing more 
than education advancing the prosperity, the 
power, and the happiness of a nation,” thus 
closing where he began. 

Such being the objects to be attain'ed, the 
branches of learning might be grouped as fol- 
lows, each group being "within the powers of 


a single professor,” although we should now 
demur to such a heaping-up of subjects upon 
one professor : 

I. Languages, ancient: Latin, Greek, He- 
brew. 

II. Languages, modern: French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Anglo-Saxon. 

III. Mathematics, pure : Algebra, Flux- 
ions, Geometry, Elementary, Transcendental; 
Architecture, Military, Naval. 

IV. Physico-Matheniatics : Mechanics, 
Statics, Dynamics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, 
Optics, Astronomy, Geography. 

V. Physics, or Natural Philosophy : Chem- 
istry, Mineralosry. 

VI. Botany, Zoology. 

VII. Anatomy, Medicine. 

VIII. Government, Political Economy. 
Law of Nature and of Nations, History, being 
interwoven with Politics and Law. 

IX. Law, municipal. 

X. Ideology, General Grammar, Ethics, 
Rhetoric, Belles Lettres, and the fine arts. 

Some of these terms are explained, but we 
shall note only one : "Ideology is the doctrine 
of thought,” by which definition Jefferson 
may have enlightened John Adams. Several 
of these subjects are commented on, and espe- 
cially the age at which University Latin and 
Greek should be begun, elementary instruction 
in these languages being presupposed. Each 
modern language is named for some peculiar 
excellence, but we shall quote only what Jef- 
ferson says of his favorite study, Anglo- 
Saxon : 

"But in this point of view, Anglo-Saxon is 
of peculiar value. We have placed it among 
the modern languages, because it is in fact that 
which we speak, in the earliest form in which 
we have knowledge of it. It has been under- 
going, with time, those gradual changes which 
all languages, ancient and modem, have ex- 
perienced; and even now needs only to be 
printed in the modern character and orthogra- 
phy to be intelligible, in a considerable degree, 
to an English reader. It has this value, too, 
above the Greek and Latin^ that, while it gives 
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the radix of the mass of our language, they 
explain its innovations only. Obvious proofs 
of this have been presented to the modern 
reader in the disquisitions of Horn[e] Tooke; 
and Fortesque Aland has well explained the 
great instruction which may be derived from 
it to a full understanding of our ancient com- 
mon law, on which, as a stock, our whole sys- 
tem of law is engrafted. It will form the first 
link in the chain of an historical review of our 
language through all its successive changes 
to the present day, will constitute the founda- 
tion of that critical instruction in it which 
ought to be found in a seminary of general 
learning, and thus reward amply the few weeks 
of attention which w^ould alone be requisite 
for its attainment ; a language already fraught 
with all the eminent science of our parent 
country, the future vehicle of whatever we may 
ourselves achieve, and destined to occupy so 
much space on the globe, claims distinguished 
attention in American education.” 

These were advanced views as to the value 
of Anglo-Saxon, both as a language and as a 
repository of English law, even if something 
more is necessary for its attainment than a 
‘Tew weeks of attention,” and the printing ‘In 
the modern character and orthography,” for it 
to be intelligible to an English reader. 

The reasons for proposing no professor- 
ship of divinity should be mentioned, although 
such an omission in a State institution would 
not now require any explanation. This had 
been included in the “Letter to Peter Carr :” 

“In conformity with the principles of our 
Constitution which place all sects of religion 
on an equal footing, with the jealousies of 
the different sects in guarding that equality 
from encroachment and surprise, and with the 
sentiments of the Legislature in favor of 
freedom of religion, manifested on former oc- 
casions, we have proposed no professor of 
divinity; and the rather as the proofs of the 
being of a God, the creator, preserver, and 
supreme ruler of the universe, the author of 
all the relations of morality, and of the laws 
and obligations these infer, will be within the 


province of the professor of ethics ; to which 
adding the developments of these moral obli- 
gations, of those in which all sects agree, with 
a knowledge of the languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, a basis will be formed com- 
mon to all sects. Proceeding thus far without 
offense to the Constitution, we have thought 
it proper at this point to leave every sect to 
provide, as they think fittest, the means of 
further instruction in their own peculiar 
tenets.” 

Gymnastics, and “the arts which embellish 
life, dancing, music, and drawing,” were left 
to accessory teachers, “who will be paid by 
the individuals employing them.” The re- 
port proceeds to discuss, lastly, the fifth point 
mentioned in the Act, the general provisions 
that might be enacted for the better organizing 
and governing the University. Under this 
head a great deal, as in the case of all mat- 
ters of detail, was left to the Visitors, who 
were charged with various duties, which may 
be summed up in the power “to direct and do 
all matters and things, which, not being in- 
consistent with the laws of the land, to them 
shall seem most expedient for promoting the 
purposes of the said institution; which sev- 
eral functions they should be free to exercise 
in the form of by-laws, rules, resolutions, or- 
ders, instructions, or otherwise, as they should 
deem proper.” This left all details of organ- 
ization and instruction in the hands of the 
Visitors, who were clothed with full authority 
to act “as they should deem proper”; they 
should, at all times, conform to such laws as 
the Legislature might think proper to enact 
for their government, and the University 
should, in all things, be subject to the control 
of the Legislature, as stated in the Act. 

The report closes with certain conditional 
offers made for the benefit of the University. 
If Lexington were selected as the site of the 
University, Mr. John Robinson offered a deed 
to 3,350 acres of land, his personal estate, and 
fifty-seven slaves, but “subject only to the 
payment of his debts and fulfillment of his 
contracts”; Washington College offered all 
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their funds, buildings, lilDrary and apparatus, 
with thirty-one acres of land ; and the people 
of Lexington, a subscription of nearly $i8,- 
ooo. 

TefFerson notes that Mr. Robinson s deed is 
defective, though the defect could be rem- 
edied, and that questions may arise as to the 
power of tlic trustees of Washington College 
to make the transfers. Staunton made no 
offer. 

On the condition that Central College be 
niade the site, this College offers its whole 
property, real and personal, in possession or 
in action, consisting of forty-seven acres with 
Iniildings begun, one hundred and fifty-three 
acres near the former, proceeds of the sales 
of the glebes, nearly $3,300, a subscription of 
over $4E,ooo, besides ^'outstanding papers of 
unknown amount,'’ from which must be de- 
ducted the cost of tlic lands and buildings, 
and existing contracts. 

We have already seen that the Commis- 
sioners had selected and recommended Cen- 
tral College as the site, but the Lexington 
party were not satisfied, and the fight had to 
be foueht over in the Legislature, as we shall 
see. 

This report is a most able and interesting 
one, and mves the outlines on which the LTni- 
vcrsily of Virginia was established. It will 
he seen that it was intended to be a real 
L^niversity, so far as an institution with only 
ten professors could he ; undoubtedly the pro- 
fessorships were overloaded, but it was pro- 
posed to teach each subject to its highest 
degree. 

THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE FOR THE SITE. 

It remains to trace the reception of the re- 
port and its results in the Legislature. Jeffer- 
son forwarded the report to Cabell on Novem- 
ber 20, 1818, and stated as the opinion of the 
Commissioners, that it should he delivered 
to each Speaker in the chair, on the second 
morning of the session,” Cabell's letter of 
December 8 states that ^‘the report was read, 
and received with great attention in both the 


houses. A resolution to print a number of 
copies passed each house. The al)ility and 
value of the report, f am informed, are uni- 
versalty admitted. It was referred in the 
lower house to a select committee, and the 
Speaker is friendly to the measure. Present 
prospects are very favorjible to a successful 
issue. A portion of the Assembly 

will be opposed to the whole subject, and how 
far a combination betweem tliis ])art and the 
Lexington interest may jeopardize the meas- 
ure, I cannot now determine. All that I can 
now positively affirm is, that the clouds seem 
to be scattering, and the prospect to smile.” 
A postscript to this letter says: “Mr. Hunter, 
of Essex, will support the report.” .A. later 
letter, December 24, corrects this statement, 
but a still later one, January i8, 1819, shows 
that Mr. Hunteri’* was snp]>nrting the Univer- 
sity bill. Cabells letter of December 14 says: 
'There is a decided majority of the Commit- 
tee in favor of the Central College* ; hnl the 
Eastern members arc less attentive than the 
Western. '•* The friends ol Le.xing- 
lou wish to have the clause location re- 
ported with a blank.” They aksO' wivshed time 
to consider the provisions of the bill, which 
Cabell ascribed to “manoeuvring,” and they 
wanted the assertion proved, that Qiarlottes- 
ville was nearer to the center of population 
than Staunton or Lexington, “The prospect 
is still favorable,” writes Cabell, “but the ef- 
fect of intrigue and management is beyond the 
reach of calculation. There is a party in the 
House of Delegates opposed to the measure 
in every shape. I hope that party is not 
strong. The weight of character in the Board 
is working the effects I calculated on when I 
first suggested that measure. The wayward 
spirits on this side the Ridge arc awed into 
acquiescence.” Cabell's letter of December 17 
states: “The select Commiltee of the House 
of Delegates, on the subject of the University, 

^“This was Mr. James Hunter, of Es.sex County, 
father of the late Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter, who 
was an Alumnus of the University, a member of 
Congress, and for many years United States Sen- 
ator and Confederate States Senator from Virginia. 
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has just had a third meeting; thirteen mem- 
bers attended. On the question whether the 
bill should be reported with a blank as to the 
site, it was decided in the negative, by the 
casting vote of the chairman. The Central 
College was selected, as the site, and the bill 
reported to the House. The Lexington party 
sought for further delays under the pretext 
of wanting time to consider the calculations 
as to the center of population, and to bring 


to unite the Eastern delegation, and to put 
them under responsibility to their constituents. 
The anonymous shape was preferred, but the 
author . is very well known.” 

A second letter of the same date states that, 
of the twenty-two members from the north- 
west, all, except one, had expressed themselves 
in favor of the Central College. CabelFs let- 
ter of December 24 is not so hopeful : “The 
delay upon the University bill is truly to be 
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forward their own claims. I am really fear- 
ful for the ultimate fate of the bill. * * 

There is a party in the East in favor of put- 
ting down the literary fund. Should these 
parties unite on the question on the passage 
of the bill, it will be lost; and this result is 
much to be apprehended.’'’ Cabell had pub- 
lished in that morning’s “Enquirer,” Jeffer- 
son’s calculations as to the center of popula- 
tion. “We deemed the publication essential 


lamented. The hostile interests are daily ac- 
quiring new force by intrigue and manage- 
ment. The party opposed altogether to the 
University is growing so rapidly, we have 
just grounds to fear a total failure of the 
measure.” The friends of William and Mary 
wanted $5,000 as the price of their concur- 
rence ; Cabell preferred to lose the bill 
rather than consent to such a compact. “The 
better educated part of them, whilst they, their 
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sons, connexions and friends, have been edu- 
cated at William and Mary, quote Smith, the 
‘Edinburgh Review,' and Dugald Stewart, to 
prove that education should be left to individ- 
ual enterprise. The more ignorant part pre- 
tend that the literary fund has been diverted 
from its original object, the education of the 
poor ; and accuse the friends of the University 
of an intention to apply all the fund to the 
benefit of the wealthy." 

This sounds like a leaf from the debates 
of a recent Legislature, for this argument 
never grows old. Whenever any measure for 
the promotion of higher education is brought 
forward, it bobs up serenely in all its perennial 
freshness. 

'Tn regard to Charlottesville as a site for 
the L'niversity, many liberal and enlightened 
persons feel difficulties from the smallness of 
the town. They think a town of some size 
necessary, to attract professors, to furnish pol- 
ished society for the students, to supply ac- 
coniniodations, to resist the physical force, 
and present the means of governing a large 
number of young men, etc. This last objec- 
tion seems to make some impression." But 
Jefferson's calculations as to the center of pop- 
ulation were still objected to, because his east 
and west lines commenced at the mouth of the 
Chesapeake and so were nearer to the south- 
ern than the northern side of the State, and 
Cabell wants information. This rouses Jef- 
ferson more than the movements of the hostile 
interests, and he replies on January i, 1819, 
the first letter since November 20. He 
acknowledges the truth of the objection, but 
claims that ‘^the greatest part of what is north 
is water. There is more land on the south 
than north. I do not think a fairer point of 
commencement can be taken, and being a 
remarkable one, I therefore took it. The point 
of commencement being determined, the direc- 
tion of the line of equal division is not a mat- 
ter of choice ; it must from thence take what- 
ever direction an equal division of the popula- 
tion commands; and the census proves this 
to pass near Charlottesville, the Rockfish Gap, 


and Staunton. The Blue Ridge again, in the 
cross division, is so natural a dividing line, 
as to have been universally so considered, and 
a parallel course with that should therefore 
be taken for the line of equal division that 
way. ''' *'* An E. and W. line would 

take the line of equal division entirely from 
Staunton, but I do not believe it would from 
Charlottesville; and while a north and south 
line wmuld take it entirely from Lexington, I 
believe it would be still as near to Charlottes- 
ville; and in my opinion, run your lines in 
what direction you please, they will pass close 
to Charlottesville, and for the very good rea- 
son that it is truly central to the white popu- 
lation. However, let those who wish to set 
up other lines in conij^etition, make their own 
calculations. It is a very lalxirious business." 

Cabell thanks Jefferson on January 7 for 
this information, and reviews the situation. 
From Christmas to January 1st “the success 
of the measure was despaired of." Here fol- 
lows a detailed account of the opposition : 
“My mind has sought far and wide for the 
means of awakening the eavStern people to a 
just view of their rights, and of ex- 
citing the friends of learning to an exertion 
of their powers. I have passed the 
niHit m watchful reflection, and the day in 
ceaseless activity. Our ranks are filled with 
clever voung men who will, when tlie debate 
comes on, give us flowery speeches; but wc 
want the practical wisdom and efficient con- 
cert of the year 1799.” The clays of 
were the halcyon days of political discussion 
in Virginia, and the resolutions of those years, 
with “Madison's Report" that followed in their 
defence, were the political text-book of true 
Jeffersonian Republicans, so it is not strange 
that they should be referred to by way of il- 
lustration. 

Cabell was indefatigable in reducing the 
opposition even at the risk of his health. “I 
have procured most of the essays you have 
seen in the “Enquirer," and furnished the 
probable topics of objection to some of our 
friends in the House of Delegates with refer- 
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dice to authorities for their refutation. Hap- 
pily, sir, a counter-current has been produced, 
and I am now confident of ultimate success. 
* Our friends are at last roused, 

and arc as ardent as you could desire. The 
course of things here will surprise and dis- 
tress you. But be assured, sir, I do not ex- 
aggerate, and we have been compelled to 
meet the opposition on their own ground. The 
liberal and enlightened views of great states- 
men pass over our heads unheeded like the 
spheres above. When we assemble here, an 
eastern and western feeling supersedes all 
other considerations. Our policy now is to 
keep back the vote as long as possible.'’ 

The next letter, of January i8, begins : 
“Ciratcful, truly gratefu] is it to my heart, 
to be able to announce to you the result of 
this day's proceedings in the House of Dele- 
gates. In Committee of the Whole the ques- 
tion was taken, after an elaborate discussion, 
on the motion to strike the Central College 
from the bill. The vote was as follows : For 
striking out, 69; against, 114; majority 
against striking out, forty-Hvc, This is a de- 
cisive victory,” Then followed the appeal of 
Mr. Baldwin'*^ of Augusta, — the county in 
which Staunton is situated, — to the western 
delegation, to unite with the majority in sup- 
port of the bill, and it passed to its third read- 
ing, ncm. con. Mr. Cabell left the House 
before the critical vote was taken, “to avoid 
the shock of feeling which I should have been 
compelled to sustain. But I am told the scene 
was truly affecting. A great part of the House 
was in tears ; and, on the rising of the House, 
the Eastern members hovered around Mr. 
Baldwin ; some shook him by the hand ; others 
solicited an introduction. Such magnanimity 
in a defeated adversary excited universal ap- 
plause. The discussion must have produced 
a considerable effect.” 

Cabelks letter is evidence of the great ex- 

^^This was Briscoe G. Baldwin, later Judge of 
the Court of Appeals oi Virginia, father of the late 
Hon. John B. Baldwin, and the late Colonel Briscoe 
G. Baldwin, Chief of Ordnance of the Array of 
Northern Virginia, C. S. A. 


citement in the House of Delegates. H^» 
writes on Januaiy 21st: “On the 17th in- 
stant the University bill passed the House of 
Delegates, only twenty-eight members voting 
against it. Yesterday I moved its commit- 
ment in the Senate”; and on January 25th he 
continues : “The question on striking out the 
Central College from the University bill has 
jUSt been taken in the Senate, and rejected by 
a vote of 16 to 7, and I am happy to inform 
you that immediately thereafter the question 
was taken on the passage of the bill, and that 
it passed by a vote of 22 to i.” 

At last, after a severe and protracted strug- 
gle, in which Cabell distinguished Uimsclf by 
his tact and discretion, the Universit} of Vir- 
ginia was chartered and Central College was 
adopted as its site. Each annual Catalogue of 
the University bears the imprint of its seal, 

‘ a Minerva enrooed in her peplum and char- 
acteristic habilimci'ts as inventress and pro- 
tectress of the arts,” with the year 1819 as its 
birth-year, but six long years were to elapse, 
and many legislative struggles to be encoun- 
tered, before it could be opened for the re- 
ception of students. 

Un January oSth Jefferson congratulates 
Cabell on the passage of the bill, but, wdtli his 
practical mind, looks at once to the pecuniary 
status: “On a caieful review of our existing 
means, we shall be able, this present year, to 
add but two pavilions and their dormitories 
to the two already in course of execution, so 
as to provide but four professorships; and 
hereafter, we can add but one a year, without 
an}" chance of getting a chemical apparatus, 
an astronomical apparatus, with its observa- 
tory, a building for a library, with its library, 
etc.; in fact it is vain to give us the name 
of an University without the means of mak- 
ing it so”^ and he wants to know if the Legis- 
lature would not give the University “the dere- 
lict portions offered to the pauper schools and 
not accepted by them,” the unclaimed divi- 
dends, wdiich would enable the University “to 
complete its buildings, and procure its ap- 
paratuses, library, etc.” Cabell replies on 
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February 4th (misprinted “December" in the 
“Correspondence” and in Adams), acknowl- 
edging the inadequacy of the funds, and ex- 
pressing’ a ■willingness to co-operate in aug- 
menting them, but, with political tact, he 
says; “Knowing, as I do, the character and 
prejudices of the present Assembly, and what 
has occurred during the present session, I 
must saj that I think any such attempt would 
not only prove unsuccessful, but would be in- 
jurious to the interests of the institution. 

* * * have got possession of the 

groundj and it will never be taken from tis. 

* * * I consider it, therefore, our best 

policy to do nothing that is calculated to in- 
jure the character of its friends in the estima- 
tion of the Assembly, or of the great body of 
the people. Any proposition of the kind you 
stig|vest, though in itself highly proper and 
judicious, would, in my humble judgment, 
have this tendency, if brought forward at 


the present session. At another session the at- 
tempt might be made, perhaps, with no in- 
jurious consequence, and with a probability of 
success.” This was the opinion also of other 
friends of the University, who thought that 
“the best course would be to drop the whole 
subject of education; to say nothing more 
about it at the present session.” The letter 
then enumerates those who had been most 
active in behalf of the University, and praises 
especially the Board of Commissioners. 

It was undoubtedly best to “let well enough 
alone," and trust to time to mollify the as- 
perities of the contest, to conciliate the op- 
ponents, and to let the facts speak for thcin- 
selves in tire future. After establishing a Uni- 
versity, it was certain that the State would not 
suffer it to fail, although it might be slow in 
supplying the necessary funds, for the average 
legislator never realizes what it costs to main- 
tain higher education. 
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ET us examine now the ''Act estab- 
lishing an University,” and see 
what were its provisions, and how 
the University was organized. 
Section i accepts the convey- 
ance of the lands and other property of tlie 
Central College, ‘'for the use, and on the con- 
ditions in the said deed of conveyance ex- 
pressed/’ 

Section 2 establishes on the site of Central 
College '‘an University, to be called 'The Uni- 
versity of Virginia,' " under seven Visitors, 
to be appointed by the Governor and Council, 
who should prescribe a day for their first meet- 
ing. 

Section 3 provides that the Visitors shall 
appoint a Rector and a Secretary, shall make 
an inventory of the property, and take meas- 
ures for the completion of the buildings in 
progress, and the addition of others. 

Section 4 may be quoted in full : "In the 
said University shall be taught the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, German and Anglo-Saxon; the 
different branches of mathematics, pure and 
physical; natural philosophy; the principles 
of agriculture; chemistry; mineralogy, in- 
cluding geology ; botany ; zoology ; anatomy ; 
medicine; civil goveniment ; political econ- 
omy; the law of nature and nations; munic- 
ipal law; history; ideology [Jefferson's term 
for %e doctrine of thought'] ; general gram- 


mar; ethics; rhetoric, and belles letlrcs; 
which branches of science shall be so distrib- 
uted, and under so many professors, not ex- 
ceeding ten, as the Visitors shall think proper 
and expedient.” 

Section 5 provides for the apartments and 
accommodations of the professors, and "such 
standing salary, not exceeding $1,000, as the 
Visitors shall think proper and sufficient, with 
such tuition fees from each student as the 
Visitors shall, from time to time, establish.” 
This carried out the Jeffersonian plan of pay- 
ing the professors by a small salary, together 
with tuition fees from the students. 

Section 6 defines the duties of the Visitors 
on the lines already laid down in the report 
of the Commissioners, quoting verbatim from 
that report. 

Section 7 provides for two stated meetings 
of the Board in every year at the University, 
and for filling vacancies in their number, fol- 
lowing here also the report of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Section 8 incorporates the Visitois under the 
title, "The Rector and Visitors of the Univer* 
sity of Virginia,” as we have already seen 
above. 

Section 9 subjects the Visitors to the con- 
trol of the Legislature "in all things and at 
all tunes,” and requires an annual report to 
the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund, to be laid before the Legislature, "em- 
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bracing a full account of the disbursements, 
the funds on hand, and a general statement 
of the condition of the said University/' 

Section 10 requires the Visitors to visit the 
University at least once a year, “enquire into 
the proceedings and practices tliereat; exam- 
ine the progress of the students,” and give 
testimonials. 

Section ii provides for the appointment of 
tlie Visitors on each 29th of February, and 
for prescribing a day for their first meeting 
at the University, provided that the Visitors 
of Central College shall continue to exercise 
their functions until the first actual meeting 
of their successors. 

We thus have the Charter of the University 
of Virginia drawn on the lines of Jefferson's 
report, and its recommendations were now 
enacted into law. 

In the foregoing sketch we have seen the 
beginnings of the Albemarle Academy, and 
Jefferson's desire to enlarge its scope as shown 
in his noted “Letter to Peter Carr”; the sub- 
seouent change into Central College before 
even a site for the Academy was selected, 
and the provisions of its Charter; the pur- 
chase of a site and the actual beginning of 
the erection of buildings for this College; the 
passage by the House of Delegates, and the 
failure in the Senate by a tie vote, of the 
Mercer bill establishing a general system of 
public education, including a University, which 
might have resulted in locating the University 
elsewhere; the thoughtful movement of Ca- 
bell in attaching the bill for a University to 
the bill for primary education, and the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to select a site; 
the decision of that Board in favor of Central 
College; the hotly contested struggle in the 
Legislature against that site, and the final 
passage of the Act establishing the University 
on that site, turning Central College into the 
University. 

This was a crowning triumph for Jefferson 
and Cabell and their coadjutors, and a measure 
fraught with good to the best interests of the 
State. Now especially, since the establishment 


of the State of West Virginia, — that Caesarian 
operation by which her latest offspring was 
unnaturally severed from the old mother, — 
no one will be found to contend that Char- 
lottesville is not a better location for tlie Uni- 
versity than either Staunton or Lexington, and 
is not nearer to the center of population of the 
present State, seeing, too, that it stands at the 
intersection of the main channels of communi- 
cation between the North and the South, the 
East and the West, a prophetic realization of 
the Jeffersonian contention before such means 
of communication were thought of, a happy 
testimony to human foresight. Starting with 
a plan that embraced the chief subdivisions of 
learning, and that admitted indefinite expan- 
sion, the University of Virginia has devel- 
oped along the lines of its Charter, and has 
continued to contribute its quota of lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, clergymen, literary and 
scientific men, to tlie advancement of its 
State and country. 

FROM THE CHARTER TO THE OPENING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

It would be a long story to follow in detail 
the history of the University from the grant- 
ing of its charter, January 25th, 1819, to the 
opening of the University, fvlarch 7th, 1S25, 
and to narrate tiie difficulties encountered in 
procuring sufficient appropriations from the 
Legislature to complete the buildings. The 
curious reader will find it all set down in full 
in the “Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence.” 
The detailed history has been given above of 
the efforts made to secure a University for 
the State. With the granting of the Charter 
the University was secured and its site fixed, 
and as Cabell well said, in his letter of Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1819: “We have got possession 
of the ground, and it will never be taken from 
us.” But it was a long effort to secure 
money enough to complete the buildings. Ca- 
bell became discouraged, and wished to re 
sign, but Jefferson begged him to stand to his 
post, saying : “But I will die in the last ditch. 
And so, I hope, you will, my friend,” to 
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which Cabell replied : “It is not in my nature 
iO' resist such an appeal.” (“Jefferson and Ca- 
bell Correspondence,” pp. 202-3.) 

This story must, however, he given in out- 
line in order to preserve the record here. In 
his letter of February isth, 1819, Cabell com- 
municates the appointment of the first Vis- 
itors of the University of Virginia, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, Chapman Johnson, 
James Breckenridge, Robert B. Taylor, John 
H. Cocke and Joseph C. Cabell, four of whom 
were Visitors of Central College. 

The Visitors of Central College met for the 
last time on February 26th, and determined 
that all the funds of the University “applicable 
to the services of the present year,” after 
meeting current expenses, should be “applied 
to providing additional buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the professors, and for diet- 
ing and lodging the students,” and the bal- 
ance of the funds of the last year should be 
devoted to the same purpose. 

The V^isitors of the University of Virginia 
held their first meeting on March 29th, ap- 
pointed the Treasurer of Central College as 
Bursar of the University, determined to en- 
gage a. Proctor, directed an inventory of the 
propei'ty, and a full statement of the funds, to 
be made, provided a common seal (see above), 
and fixed the compensation of each professor 
at a standing salary of $1,500 a year, and 
$30 annually from each student attending the 
professors lectures. They also concurred 
with the Visitors of Central College that the 
funds should first be devoted to the buildings. 
They appointed Doctor Thomas Cooper, of 
Philadelphia, “heretofore appointed professor 
of chemistry and of law for the Central Col- 
lege,” “professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and natural philosophy, and as a professor of 
law also, until the advance of the institution, 
and the increase of the number of students, 
shall render necessary a separate appoint- 
ment to the professorship of law.” They 
fixed his salary, and agreed to reimburse the 
exi>ense of removing his philosophical appa- 
ratus, library, and cabinet of minerals, and to 


purchase his a])paratus. Considering the dif- 
ficulty of procuring “American citizens of the 
first order of science in their res] 3 ective lines 
to be professors in the University,” the com- 
mittee of superintendence was autliorizcd to 
make provisional arrangements, subject to rat- 
ification of the Visitors. They concluded to 
purchase more land of John lAu-ry, ‘'lying ])e- 
tween the two parcels heretofore purchased 
of him,” and appointed John M. CAcke and 
Thomas Jefferson the committee of superin- 
tendence. Thus was Central College trans- 
formed into the University of Virginia, and 
the action of its Visitors confirmed l)y those 
of the University. (“Jefferson and Cabell 
Correspondence,” Appendix L, 451-5.) 
Jefferson had written to Caliell on bVbruary 
19th, 1819, expressing his satisfaction at the 
appointment of the Visitors, and .saying: “I 
think, with you, that we must a])ply all our 
funds to building for the present year, and not 
open the institution until we can do it with 
that degree of splendor necessary to give it 
a prominent character; conseciuently, that we 
must defer the mission for profes.sors to an- 
other year.” This refers to Jefferson’s pre- 
viously expressed desire that Cabell should go 
to Europe for professors for Central C'ollege, 
but he was unable to go, and thi.s mission was 
undertaken later for the University by b'ean- 
cis \V. Gilmer, as we shall see. The funds 
would permit the erection of “two ])avilions, 
m addition to the two we have, one boarding- 
l:ouse, and twenty or thirty more dormi- 
tories.” The engagement of Dr. Cooper is 
referred to, and Jefferson proposed that an 
usher should “open a grammar school for 
the Junior classes in Charlottesville, on his 
own account altogether,” and Cooper might 
take “the higher classes only, and open his 
law school. So far, I think, wc can Ix'gin 
in May.” This proposal was destined to be 
crushed in the bud, for, instead of three 
months, it was six years before Jefferson .saw 
the University opened. It serves to show, 
however, how sanguine were his hopes from 
the start. Cabell’s letter of February 22d, not 
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one month since the Charter was granted, 
speaks of the difficulties in the way of getting 
adequate funds, and continues: “I have de- 
voted two winters and one summer of my 
life' to the most sincere cooperation with you 
in getting this measure through the Assembly. 
I think I am well apprised of the state of 
the public mind ; and, believe me, the contest 
is not over. The very same interests and 
prejudices which arrayed themselves against 
the location at Charlottesville, will continue to 
assail that establishment. They will seize up- 
on every occasion, and avail themselves of 
every pretext, to keep it down.’’ Jefferson’s 
letter of March ist replies to Cabell’s in- 
quiries as to the engagements with Dr. 
Cooper, but we shall see the final action of the 
Visitors in regard to this matter later. He 
says : “The College is in distress for $1,500,” 
and he wishes Cabell “to pave the way for it.” 
Cabell’s reply of the 8th informs him that 
the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund would honor the Treasurer’s draft for 
it, and this is confirmed in his letter of the 
1 2th. Soon afterwards the first meeting of 
the Board of Visitors took place, the action 
taken at which we have already seen, especial- 
ly that relating to the engagements with Dr. 
Cooper. The editor of the Correspondence 
prefixes a note to Cabell’s letter of April 17th, 
on the criticism to which the plan of the Uni- 
versity had been subjected “both by the Vir- 
ginia public and traveling visitors,” but the 
remainder of the Board deferred to Jefferson 
in this matter, as in others, both because of 
their regard for his judgment and experience, 
and for the reason urged by Madison, ‘‘that, 
as the scheme was originally Mr. Jefferson’s, 
and the chief responsibility for its success and 
failure would fall on him, it was but fair to 
let him execute it in his own way.” Cabell’s 
comments on the plan of the University will 
bear quotation: “The plan of pavilions and 
dormitories along the area of the University 
will be beautiful and magnificent, and unlike 
anything which I have seen in Europe or 
America. The continuation of the same style 


of architecture till the two sides of the area 
shall have been filled up, will follow as a 
matter of course. But permit me to suggest 
a doubt whether the plan of pavilions and 
dormitories should not be confined to the area, 
and some other styles [be] adopted for the 
hotels and back ranges. The dormitories, 
though extremely beautiful, are liable to some 
objections in point of convenience. With an 
Eastern and Western aspect, with a single 
window in each, and with flat roofs, I am in- 
clined to think they will be very warm in sum- 
mer, and with a continuous public passage, it 
is to be apprehended that the students will be 
less retired from noise and other interruptions 
than might be desired. For these reasons, I 
should be disposed to depart from that mode 
of building, with respect to the hotels and 
back ranges. In regard to flat roofs, on the 
plan now pursued, it seems to be much 
doubted whether they will not leak, and re- 
quire renewal in the course of six years. 
This seems to be the prevailing opinion of the 
best workmen in the country. With respect to 
the lecturing rooms in the pavilions, permit me 
to ask whether a more spacious plan would 
not be advisable in the further prosecution of 
the buildings? Some of the Professors will 
probably not have crowded classes, and these 
might have the use of the halls now finished, 
or in state of preparation. But many of the 
Professors will, in all probability, have very 
numerous attendants ; and the idea of repeat- 
ing the same lecture to the residue of a large 
class, would be very disagreeable to a man 
who would ascribe the necessity of doing so 
to a supposed defect in the structure of the 
pavilions. It occurred to me, at one time, that 
the lecturing halls in the pavilions should be 
constructed on the model of the Greek and 
Roman theatres and amphitheatres, which has 
been adopted since the revolution in France; 
but as this would deprive the Professors and 
their families of the use of them at other 
hours than those of lecturing, and as it might 
produce too considerable a departure from the 
plan now adopted, I presume it would be most 
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advisable merely to enlarge the halls. In the 
lapse of years, it may be proper to resign the 
pavilions entirely to the accommodation of 
the Professors, and to provide lecturing* rooms 
in separate buildings.” 

As might have been foreseen, this became 
a necessity before ‘hhe lapse of years,” and 
lecture-rooms for the professors were pro- 
vided in the central building (the Rotunda) 
and later in its wings, and in other buildings 


gagement for two others and dormitories '^hn 
anticipation of the funds of the ensuing 
year,” and expressed the opinion that three 
others, making ten in all, with five hotels and 
additional dormitories, would be necessary, 
for the expense of which the Proctor should 
make an estimate to accompany their report. 
Pie was also directed to make arrangements 
for executing the capitals of the columns “by 
the two Italian artists engaged for that pur- 
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as they were successively erected. Jefferson 
seems to have had an idea that the profes- 
sors would be unmarried men, like the Eng- 
lish college tutors, and so would lecture in 
their own houses, but the advent of a woman 
soon changed all that. This idea of Jeffer- 
son's, however, accounts for the huge par- 
lors in the houses of the University professors. 

The Board of Visitors met again on Oc- 
tober 4th, approved the erection of an addi- 
tional pavilion instead of a hotel, and the en- 


pose, or by others.” As the buildings and 
funds would not permit the opening of the 
University the next spring, the committee of 
superintendence was directed tO' arrange terms 
with Dr. Cooper and report. The Bursar 
and Proctor furnished an inventory of the 
property and an account of the disbursements 
and funds, and the Report to the President 
and Directors of the Literary Fund was agreed 
to. This report, reciting the action of the 
Visitors, duly follows. 
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THE LEGISLATURE OR l8l9-'20. 

Jefferson’s letter to Cabell of January 22d, 
1820, encloses the Bursar’s estimate of the 
money necessary to finish the buildings al- 
ready commenced and to erect those requisite 
to complete the establishment, showing that it 
would take nearly $100,000; deducting from 
this amount available funds in hand and in 
prospect, there would still be needed $80,000. 

Cabell writes on February 3d that '‘some 
enlightened men tell me there is no prospect of 
v'^uccess, and I candidly think it doubtful”; 
and again on February 17th, '‘that we must 
persevere in our views [as] to the present and 
future surpluses till we could raise $80,000. 
« -iJ Nothing shall be left undone within 
the compass of my power.” The House of 
Delegates rejected the bill for $80,000, and 
then for $qo,ooo, and postponed the matter 
until February 22d, as Cabell writes on the 
24th, but a bill for borrowing the money, — 
it was hoped from the Literary Fund, — ‘‘went 
through this morning with but little opposi- 
tion.” We hear nothing more of the matter 
until the meeting of the Visitors on October 
3d, 1820, when Cabell was appointed to exam- 
ine and verify the accounts of the preceding 
year, and the committee of superintendence, 
having annulled the contract with Dr. Cooper, 
was audiorized to enter into negotiations with 
Mr. Bowditch, of Salem, and Mr. Ticknor, of 
Boston, with a view to their engagement as 
professors. Cooper’s appointment was vio- 
lently opposed on religions grounds, as he was 
a Unitarian, and hence its annulment on 
equitable terms, a certain sum being allowed 
him for his trouble and expense. (See Jeffer- 
son’s letters to Cooper of November 2, 1822, 
and December ii, 1823, in Ford, X, pp. 242 
ff. and 285 ff.) 

The report follows, which shows that the 
bill above-mentioned, authorizing the borrow- 
ing of $60,000, with a pledge of the annuity 
for repayment, had become a law, and that the 
Visitors had met in April and determined to 
devote all their funds to the completion of the 
buildings for professors and students, which 


would take $93,600. The loan, with the an- 
nuity, after deducting interest on the loan 
each year, would yield $95,400 by January i, 
1823; so the Visitors borrowed the money 
from the Literary Fund, postponing reim- 
bursements until April, 1824, and entered into 
contracts for completion of the buildings, but 
these, with the reimbursements to the Liter- 
ary Fund, would take the whole revenue of 
the University until April, 1828. The pay- 
ment of the balance of subscriptions was un- 
certain so they were reserved “as a supple- 
mentary and contingent fund.” 

The central building recommended b}- the 
Rockfish Gap commissioners is leferred to, 
which would cost probably $40,000, and would 
be needed as soon as the University should 
open, but it was beyond the reach of the pres- 
ent funds, which were not adequate to main- 
tain the University on the full scale enacted 
by the Legislature. The report closes with 
a strong hint at liberating the present annuity 
from its engagements, as, if so, the University 
could be opened by the autumn of the ensuing 
year, 1821. 

THE LEGISLATURE OF l820-’2I. 

Let US now see how the University fared 
with the Legislature of i820-’2i. Jefferson 
writes to Cabell on November 28th that he had 
sent the report to the Governor and requested 
that it might be laid before the Legislature on 
the second day of the session, before "un- 
friendly combinations and manoeuvres” could 
be formed. He estimates the whole cost of 
the institution, exclusive of the Library build- 
ing, at $162,364, and compares that with 
the cost of other prominent buildings. 
He endeavors to provoke the Legislature to 
good w'orks by the example of New 
York, and says : "The mass of education 
in Virginia before the Revolution, placed 
her with the foremost of her sister colonies. 
What is her education now? Where is it? 
The little we have w^e import, like beggars, 
from other States ; or import their beggars to 
bestow on us their miserable crumbs,” 
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He suggests that the friends of the Uni- 
versity '‘take the lead in proposing and ef- 
fectuating a practicable scheme of elementary 
schools/’ condemning the present plan as de- 
ficicnt in results, and elaborating the -point at 
considerable length. He thinks that “It will 
reconcile the friends of the elementary schools 
(and none is more warmly so than myself), 
lighten the difficulties of the University, and 
promote in every order of men the degree of 
instruction proportioned to their condition, 
and to their views in life.'' He appends esti- 
mates of the prospective cost of the buildings, 
which were about $25,000 in excess of those 
heretofore made, and adds that, to liberate 
the funds of the University and open it in 
1821, with only six professors, will require: 


1. A remission of the loan of $60,000 

2. A supplementary sum to liberate 

the annuities of 1821-2-3 4S1OOO 

3. To make good the estimated de- 
ficit 8,364 

4. An additional sum for the Library . 40,000 


5. And to establish and maintain ten 
professorships an equal partition of 
the Literary Fund between the Uni- 
versity and tlie elementary schools 
will be necessary 30,000 

x-\.n Observatory building would cost $10,- 
000 or $12,000 more, which might be accom- 
plished hy the balance of the subscription 
money and the rents. This long and detailed 
letter is acknowledged by Cabell on December 
20th, who says: “We have agreed * ^ * 
to let the subject of the University lie over 
till after Christmas. ^ We shall have 

tlie academies to contend with this year. Our 
difficulties are great, but every effort will be 
xised to carry the bill." Cabell writes again 
on December 22d : “There was a general con- 
currence in the' opinion that we should not 
succeed in an attempt at a general system of 
schools, and that we should aim at only so 
much money as would finish the buildings, 
leaving the mortgage for the present on our 
funds. It will be a hard struggle to get even 
this. The hostile interests are strong, and 
well conducted this session." 


Jefferson writes on December 25th, enclos- 
ing his letter of November 9th to the Gov- 
ernor, and explaining an error in the estimate, 
because the Bursar had not included the an- 
nuities of 1822 and ’23, which were entered 
in the report. He compares the area of Vir- 
ginia with that of other States much smaller, 
and accounts for the influence of Massachu- 
setts “in our confederacy" on the ground of 
“her attention to education, unquestionably." 

Cabell replies on January 4th, 1821, saying: 
“Since my arrival I have been incessantly en- 
gaged on the subject of the University. We 
have a powerful combination to oppose, and 
the result is extremely doubtful. 

You may rest assured that every exertion will 
be made to keep down the University, and you 
must be prepared for a failure this sesvsioii. 
We hope to get $50,000 ; but that is extremely 
doubtful." He begins his letter of January 
i8th : “I am sorry to inform you that it seems 
to be the general impression here that wc shall 
be able to effect nothing for the University 
during the present session. It is with the 
most heartfelt grief that 1 acknowledge this 
to be my own impression/’ and more in the 
same strain. In his letter of January 25th 
Cabell recurs to his intention of withdrawing 
from the Legislature: “My object’ now is 
domestic, rural and literary leisure." Jeffer- 
son replies to both letters on January 31st: 
“They fill me with gloom as to the disposi- 
tion of our Legislature towards the Univer- 
sity. I perceive that I am not to live to see 
it opened." He discusses a loan of $60,000, 
and says : “My individual opinion is that we 
had better not open the institution until tlie 
buildings, library and all, are finished, and 
our funds cleared of incumbrance," which he 
thinks, will be “infallibly at the end of thir- 
icm years, and as much earlier as an enlight- 
ened Legislature shall happen to come into 
place. * * Even with the whole funds 
we shall be reduced to six professors, while 
Harvard will still prime it over us with her 
twenty professors. How many of our youths 
she now has, learning the lessons of Anti- 
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Missourianism, I know not, but a gentleman 
lately from Princeton told me he saw there 
the list of the students at that place, and 
that more than half were Virginians. These 
will return home, no doubt, deeply impressed 
with the sacred principles of our holy alliance 
of Restrictionists.” Thus Jefferson did not 
lose sight of his political principles in the 
midst of his concern for the University. Then 
follows his strong appeal to Cabell not to 
desert the institution, and its effect, as no- 
ticed above, in Cabell’s reply of February 
8th. He begs Jefferson “immediately to write 
to General Breckenridge a letter on the sub- 
ject of the University, such as may be shown 
generally, showing no preference and making 
no imputations. He wishes it, and will make 
a powerful use of it.” With this request Jef- 
ferson complies on February 15th, and on 
the 20th Cabell informs him that “a bill in 
favor of tlie University has been reported by 
the Committee on Schools and Colleges. It 
proposes to authorize a loan by the President 
and Directors [i. e., of the Literary Fund] of 
$60,000, to be paid out of the balance due from 
the General Government, or any other part 
of the uninvested principal of the Fund.” On 
February 22d he writes : “Tlie University bill 
passed to a second reading in the House of 
Delegates by a majority of one vote only. It 
is now on its third reading, and will be read 
to-morrow;” and on February 25th: “I have 
the pleasing satisfaction to inform you that 
the University Bill passed yesterday, not ex-* 
actly in the shape its friends preferred, yet in 
one not very exceptionable. The first intelli- 
gence of its passage in the Lower House, was 
conveyed to us in the Senate Chamber by a 
tumultuous noise below, like that which is 
usual on the adjournment of the House. This 
was the tumult of rejoicing friends coming to 
bring us the glad tidings.” Cabell mentions 
many to whom the University was indebted 
for success, but he utters a note of warning: 
“It is the anxious wish of our best friends, 
and of no one more than myself, that the 
money now granted may be sufficient to finish 


the buildings. We must not come here again 
on that subject. These successive applications 
for money to finish the buildings, give grounds 
of reproach to our enemies, and draw our 
friends into difficulties with their constituents. 

j hope the buildings may be ready 
by the next winter.” 

This settled temporarily the difficulty with 
respect to funds, but Cabell writes on IMarch 
loth, after the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture, reiterating what he had said, “above all, 
not to come here again for money to erect 
buildings. - The popular cry is that 

there is too much finery and too much ex- 
travagance.” 

It cannot be denied that, however beautiful 
and attractive it might be, Jefferson’s plan 
was not economical, and that Cabell’s former 
criticism of it was justified. The same num- 
ber of students could have been housed at much 
less expense, and however quaint and cloister- 
like single dormitories along extensive arcades 
were, they had their disadvantages, which 
have been experienced in the course of time 
The Legislature was practical, and was look- 
ing more for use than beauty, and that might 
have been secured at less expense. But the 
result was to give to the University a unique 
style of architecture, not paralleled in any 
institution in this country, and one which is 
now regarded as its distinctive characteristic, 
and as adding greatly to its attractive appear- 
ance. Cabell gives some judicious advice in 
his letter of April 28th : “It is reported that 
the University has lost ground considerably of 
late among the mass of the people. Some ef- 
forts ought to be made, in the course of the 
season, to regain and strengthen the public 
confidence. " We must look for a sink- 

ing fund to pay the interest and principal of 
the debt, or strive to get it remitted.” In his 
letter of August 5th Cabell touches upon an- 
other cause of opposition to the University: 
“You doubtless, observe the movements of the 
Presbyterians at Flampden-Sidney, and the 
Episcopalians at William and Mary. I learn 
that the former sect, or rather the clergy of 
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that sect, in their synods and presbyteries, talk 
much of the University. They believe, as I 
am informed, that the Socinians are to be in- 
stalled at the University for the purpose of 
overthrowing the prevailing religious opinions 
of the country/’ This was a reference to Dr. 
Cooper, who was a Unitarian, but this matter 
had been already settled. (See above.) 

On August 15th Jefferson sends to Cabell 
a circular letter proposing the omission of the 
October meeting of the Board, as the Proctor 
will require time for his settlements, and plac- 
ing the meeting just before the meeting of 
the Legislature. General Cocke had con- 
curred, and Cabell concurs on August 31st. 
On September 30th Jefferson writes that the 
Proctor ‘^has settled for six pavilions, one 
hotel, and thirty-five dormitories, and will pro- 
ceed with the rest ; so that I hope, by our next 
meeting, the whole of the four rows will be 
nearly settled,” the cost of which he now esti- 
mates at $195,000, some $18,000 more than his 
former estimate. He encloses a detailed state- 
ment, giving '^A view of the whole expenses 
of the Funds of the University.” It is too 
long to insert here, but a summary, including 
the proposed Library, is as follows: 

‘Ten pavilions $ 88,060.11 

Six hotels 24,609.58 

ic^ dormitories 63,445.57 

Library 43;675.oo 

$219,790.26” 

('"Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence,” p. 
221.) 

Cabell writes on November 21st, regretting 
that he cannot be present at the approaching 
meeting of the Board, and saying : ""I am at 
this time inclined to think I would ask noth- 
ing of the present Assembly. I would go on 
and complete the buildings, and at another 
session make the great effort to emancipate 
the funds. ^ * I will heartily co-operate 

in such measures as your better judgment will 
propose.” 

The meeting of the Board was duly held on 
November 30th. As only $29,000 of the au- 


thorized loan of $60,000 had been received, 
and it was uncertain when the balance could 
be obtained, it was determined to apply the 
whole annuity of $15,000, receivable on Jan- 
uary I, 1822, to finishing the buildings, and if 
more money was needed before the receipt of 
the balance of the loan, to borrow it from the 
banks. It was also resolved ‘"to have an en- 
graving made of the ground-plat of the build- 
ings of the University, including the library,” 
and to have copies struck off for sale ; also, to 
engage a painter to draw a perspective view 
of the upper level of the buildings. It is in- 
teresting to note that a proposition was re- 
ceived ‘"to join with other seminaries in a pe- 
tition to Congress for a repeal of the duty 
on imported books,” which was concurred in. 
This was the first of many similar petitions 
that the University of Virginia has made to 
rid literature and science of this unwarranta- 
ble tax on knowledge. A lengthy report, with 
a summary view of expenditures made and 
to be made, and a full statement of what had 
been so far done, and what remained to be 
done, before the University could be completed, 
was then proposed, amended, and agreed to. 
The concluding paragraph of the report de- 
fends the style and scale of the buildings as 
""proportioned to the respectability, the means 
and the wants of our country, and such as will 
be approved in any future condition it may 
attain. We owed to it to do, not what was 
to perish with ourselves, but what would re- 
main, be respected, and preseiwed through 
other ages;” and more to the same effect. 
This was evidently a defence of the Board 
against the criticisms that had been made on 
the style and scale of the buildings, which 
defence time has confirmed. 

THE LEGISLATURE OF l82I-’22. 

On January 3, 1822, Cabell informs Jeffer- 
son of the moves made in the Legislature. The 
Senate was favorable, but the House of Dele- 
gates was still hostile to the University, and 
it was sought to pledge the University ""never 
to apply for any further appropriation,” *** * 
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the Legislature would consent to cancel 
the bonds of the University.” To this Cabell 
refused to agree. The colleges, too, were 
pushing for appropriations, and they were 
more popular than the University. Some 
wished even to abolish the Literary Fund. 
Cabell 'Vas inclined to think it would be good 
policy to show a friendly disposition towards 
the colleges.” So "'log-rolling” began early in 
the history of the University, as the colleges 
had often to be conciliated. Some one, — name 
given in blank, — ^\vrote to Jefferson on the sub- 
ject of the University, and he enclosed him 
the following memorandum : 

"To liberate llie funds on January ist, 1822 : 


1. A remission of the debt $ 60,000 

2, To liberate the annuities of 1822 

and 1823 30,000 


$ 90,000 

Wanted to finish the buildings. . . .$ 55,564 

Total sum necessary [for both 
purposes] $145,564” 

In addition, an augmentation of the an- 
nuity of $15,000 was recommended. 

Cabell writes on January 7th : "In the Sen- 
ate there would be no difficulty in getting a 
large vote to cancel the bonds. I am inclined 
to think the measure is gaining some friends 
in the Lower House ; but, from all I can learn, 
there is now in that body a large majority 
against it. Postponement is the advice which 
I have given to all our friends. We cannot 
lose, and may gain by it, * * * In reflect- 

ing on tlie causes of the opposition to the Uni- 
versity, I cannot but ascribe a great deal of 
it to the clergy. William and Mary has con- 
ciliated them. It is represented that they are 
to be excluded from the University.” Cabell 
determines to consult Dr. Rice, a prominent 
Presbyterian clergyman, and Bishop Moore, of 
the Episcopal Church. In view of opposition 
to all other plans, Cabell writes on January 
14th that they had determined to turn their 
attention "to the amount claimed of the Gen- 
eral Government, on account of interest paid 
on sums borrowed and expended by the State 


in our defence during the late war,” as Jef- 
ferson had once advised. It will be remem- 
bered that the principal of this debt had, on 
motion of Mr. Mercer, been paid into the Lit- 
erary Fund, and now an effort was to be made 
to recover the interest. "At length this was 
agreed upon, and this is the plan that now 
occupies our attention. It is something like 
working for a dead horse, it is true. But it 
seems -to be the only plan likely to go down 
with the Assembly; and should we fail at 
Washington, the passage of the bill will give 
us an equitable hold on future Assemblies.” 
Cabell proposed to divide with the Colleges. 
He had had an interview with Dr. Rice, and 
they "agreed in the propriety of a firm union 
between the friends of the University and the 
Colleges as to measures of common interest.” 
Dr. Rice hoped "the Visitors would remove 
the fears of the religious orders.” They 
feared especially Unitarianism, and this had 
led, nearly two years before, to annulling the 
contract with Dr. Cooper, — at least it was 
the cause in part, — and the clergy were appre- 
hensive as to the religious opinions of Ticknor 
and Bowditch. Cabell assured Dr. Rice that 
there was no desire "to give any preference 
to the Unitarians,” and "he should not vote 
against any one on account of his being a pro- 
fessor of religion or [a] free-thinker.” 

The world has moved a long distance, es- 
pecially in religious matters, since 1822, but 
it was then very natural, considering public 
opinion in Virginia, that the religious denomi- 
nations should be opposed to the installation 
of Unitarian professors in the University, no 
matter how eminent they were in literature 
and science. Some may consider this as nar- 
row-minded, but public opinion must be reck- 
oned with. 

Jefferson also writes on January 14th in 
his usual philosophic strain: "Silence and 
resignation have sometimes greater effect than 
importunity,” — a well-turned aphorism. He 
does not think the relinquishment of the debt 
as material at this time; but "the only tiling 
of real importance, at present, is a suspension 
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of the payment of interest for four or five 
years/’ Cabell writes on January 21st that 
he judges “there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting the arrears of interest due from the 
General Government. The members seem lib- 
eral in giving lands in the moon. 

Some of our friends are very much dissatis- 
fied with what is called the intended Dead 
Horse Bill; but all estimate it as better than 
nothing; and the greater part of the leading 
friends of the institution think that nothing 
better would go down. Mr. Fenton 

Mercer has written to Mr. Bowyer, who 
brought in the resolution respecting the ar- 
rears of interest. From this I judge he thinks 
still there is some plausibility in the scheme.” 

In a postscript he adds : ‘T have seen Mr. 
Mercer’s letter. He encourages Mr. Bowyer 
to prosecute the subject, and says he has al- 
ways thought the claim might .be sustained 
at Washington. lie believes it to amount to 
$250,000.” Mr. Mercer was ever deeply inter- 
ested in behalf of the University. 

Jefferson writes on January 25th, expressing 
the opinion, from the letters he has received, 
that the accommodations for two hundred and 
eighteen students would be filled within six 
months after opening, and for every fifty com- 
ing afterwards they would have to build a 
boarding-house and twenty-five dormitories. 
He hopes "'some means will be devised of sus- 
pending tlie actual payment of interest by the 
University for four or five years.” Cabelfs 
letter of February 3d endorses the suggestion 
^To leave the debt of the University as it now 
stands, and to ask for an additional appro- 
priation out of the surplus revenue of the 
literary fund [$7,200], over and above the 
$60,000 already appropriated,” although he 
should prefer the cancelling of the bonds. His 
letter of February nth shows that this meas- 
ure met with opposition, so that he complains : 
^'My patience was nearly exhausted, and I 
felt an inclination, almost irresistible, to return 
to my family. I, however, remembered the 
great interests at stake, and chided my own 
despondency.” He falls back on the suspen- 


sion of payment of interest, Jefferson's plan, 
which he had misconstrued as a remission of 
interest, but the remission met with opposi- 
tion. W ith this was united the plan of getting 
the interest from the United States Govern- 
ment. He concludes wdth the exclamation, 
^'Would it he believed in future times that such 
efforts are 7 tecessary to carry such a bill for 
such 071 object But it was all of no avail, 
for his letter of February 25th contains the 
information that the resolution for the sus- 
pension of the interest on the University debt 
was postponed by a vote of 86 to 66 ; and on 
Alarch 6th, after the adjournment, he ex- 
presses his mortification at “losing all our 
propositions in favor of the University.” This 
lengthy letter gives the story in detail, and 
he attributes the result to “the idea of ex- 
travagance in the erection of the buildings,” 
which “had spread far and wide among the 
mass; and even among a part of the intelli- 
gent circle of society.” The letter of March 
loth says: “I never in my life felt more 
deeply convinced on any subject than I am 
as to the soundness of the policy of going on 
with the buildings in preference to the plan of 
putting the institution into operation with half 
the buildings finished.” He instances the fact 
that Mr. John Tyler, — ^later President Tyler, — 
“was so much impressed by the extent and 
splendor of the establishment, that he has be- 
come an advocate for the University, and 
would have voted last winter, had he been in 
the Legislature, for cancelling the bonds.” 
He was a candidate for the next Assembly, 
and would, doubtless, be elected. 

We have no account of the April meeting 
of the Board of Visitors, but they met on 
October 7th, 1822, and charged the Proctor 
to procure estimates “for the building of the 
library on the plan heretofore proposed.” 
They authorized the employment of a collector 
for the subscriptions still due, ratified the 
examination and report of the accounts already 
made by General Cocke, and appointed him to 
examine and verify them to date. The report 
to the President and Directors of the Literary 
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Fund follows at length, in which are some 
points that deserve attention, for Jefferson took 
this opportunity to reply to the objections 
made to the University on religious grounds. 
('"Jefferson and Cabelhs Correspondence,” Ap- 
pendix M, p. 471). The report states that all 
the buildings called for in the report of the 
Commissioners of 1818 have been completed 
except one, the Library, the estimated cost of 
which is $46,847,— some $3,000 more, it will 
be noticed, than the previous estimate. The 
Visitors consider it "indispensable to com- 
plete all the buildings before the institution is 
opened,” for then the whole income will be 
absorbed in salaries and current expenses, 
hence it is better to postpone the opening. 
"The interest of the sums advanced to the 
institution now absorbs nearly half its in- 
come. A suspension of interest, indeed, for 
three or four years, would give time for the 
erecting the building, with the established au- 
thority; but the subsequent repayment of the 
principal from that annuity would remove the 
opening of the institution to a very remote 
period.” They, therefore, suggest that the 
annuity be liberated from this reimbursement, 
and "if the requisite sum can be supplied from 
the same or any other fund, then the Uni- 
versity may be put into as full operation as 
its income will admit in the course of the year 
ensuing the present date.” 

Jefferson next discusses the religious ques- 
tion. After quoting from the report of 1818, 
he suggests as a remedy for the lack of spe- 
cific religious instruction, that the denomina- 
tions "establish their religious schools on the* 
confines of the University, so as to give to 
their students ready and convenient access and 
attendance on the scientific lectures of the 
University; and to maintain, by that means, 
those destined for the religious 
on as high a standing of science, and of per- 
sonal weight and respectability, as may be ob- 
tained by others from the benefits of the Uni- 
versity.” . . . "To such propositions 

the Visitors are prepared to lend a willing 
ear,” and to give every encouragement to 


these schools, and every facility of access and 
attendance to their students, the schools being 
independent of the University and of each 
other. One would suppose that this sugges- 
tion would have been speedily taken advan- 
tage of, but as a matter of fact no religious 
denomination has ever established such a 
school near the University. Each has pre- 
ferred to establish its own School of Divinity 
elsewhere, and to forego all the advantages of 
literary and scientific culture that would have 
been accessible to its students if this liberal 
and sensible suggestion had been put into 
practical operation at once. The report con- 
cludes with the statement that a skilful ac- 
countant has been employed to make a com- 
plete set of books, "so as that every dollar 
might be traced from its receipt to its ulti- 
mate expenditure.” A supplementary report 
of December 23, 1822, gives a summary of 
this financial statement, showing that the 

Institution had received $ t 99 J 59*98 

And is still to receive of sub- 
scriptions unpaid 18,343,4354 

$217,503.42 

It had paid out for all purpOwSes. 199,159,9834 
And there remained to be paid.. 27,001.63 

$226 ,i 6 i. 6 iJ 4 

To complete two considerable appendages 
necessary to connect the Library building with 
the other buildings would lake about one-third 
more than the former estimate for that build- 
ing. It will thus be seen that every report 
raises the amount necessary to complete the 
buildings, so that the University might be 
opened, and in view of these facts, we must 
see how the University fared with the Legis- 
lature of i 822-’23. That body had Ixien giv- 
ing the University money with one hand and 
taking it back with the other, so that it was 
kept all the time in financial straits. (Sec 
here Jefferson's letter to Gallatin of October 
29, 1822, in which he says : "Our University 
of Virginia, my present hobby, has been at a 
stand for a twelve-month past for want of 
funds. Our last Legislature refused any- 
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thing. The last elections give better hopes of 
the next. The institution is so far advanced 
that it will force itself through. So little is 
now wanting that the first liberal Legislature 
will give it its last lift/^ (Ford, X, 235-6). 
But there were several more “last lifts.’') 

THE LEGISLATURE OF l822-’23. 

Cabell writes on December 19, 1822, that 
the House of Delegates had greatly improved 
in ability, and that the leading members gen- 
erally seemed well-disposed towards the Uni- 
versity; but that the report of the Literary 
Fund showed that the finances were very un- 
favorable. He is undecided as to how much 
they should ask for; “whether the funds nec- 
essary to build the library, and the relinquish- 
ment of the debt, — or the former singly, leav- 
ing the debt to be hereafter disposed of, — or 
the relinquishment of the debt without condi- 
tions. * * Some delay is necessary to 
ascertain what is best to be done. After that, 
a straightforward, open and bold course is 
what I shall recommend to our friends.” 

Cabell's letter of December 23d discusses 
the matter at length. The contractors had 
estimated that it would take $70,000 to build 
the library. That letter was thrown in the 
fire. Cabell thinks they should not ask for 
more than $50,000. “// matters have not 
gone too far, we would prefer that no such 
document as one calling for $70,000 for the 
library should be sent here. It would prob- 
ably blow up all our plans.” He suggests that 
he be authorized to ask for $50,000, as a loan 
out of the surplus capital on hand, “and to 
put the whole debt of the University — thus 
augmented to $170,000, — under the operation 
of the sinking fund. . . . This is manly 

and dignified legislation, and if we fail, the 
blame will not be ours. The public 

mind seems impatient for a commencement of 
the operations of the institution.” 

Jefferson answers both these letters on De- 
cember 28th, and his words deserve attentive 
consideration. He replies to a question of 
Mr. Rives : “If the remission of the principal 


debt, and an accommodation of the cost of 
the library cannot both be obtained, which 
would be most desirable? Without any ques- 
tion, tlie latter. Of all things tlie most im- 
portant is the completion of tlie buildings. 
The remission of the debt will come of itself. 
It is already remitted in the mind of every 
man, even of tlie enemies of the institution. 
And there is nothing pressing very immedi- 
ately for its expression. The great object of 
our aim from the beginning has been to make 
the establishment die most eminent in the 
United States, in order to draw to it the youth 
of every State, but especially of the south and 
west. We have proposed, therefore, to call 
to it cliaracters of the first order of science 
from Europe, as well as our own country. 

* Had we built a barn for a college, 
and log huts for accommodations, should we 
ever have had die assurance to propose to an 
European professor of diat character to come 
to it? Why give up this important idea, 
when so near its accomplishment that a single 
lift more effects it? ^ The opening 

of the institution in a half-state of readiness, 
would be the most fatal step which could be 
adopted. A single sum of fifty or 

sixty thousand dollars is wanting, if we can- 
not get it now, we will at another or another 
trial. Courage and padence is the watcliword. 
Delay is an evil which will pass ; despair loses 
all. [Another aphorism.] Let us never give 
back. The thing will carry itself, and widi 
finnness and perseverance we shall place our 
country on its liigli station, and we shall re- 
ceive for it the blessings of posterity. I think 
your idea of a loan, and placing it on the sink- 
ing fund, an excellent one. * * * We 
are safe in saying that another lo^m of $60,000 
will place us beyond the risk of our needing 
to ask another dollar on that account,” i. e., 
for the Library building. This letter had 
taken Jefferson two days to write, but his 
energy had never flagged, and he was now 
more determined than ever to secure the 
money necessary to complete the buildings. 

Cabell writes on December 30th, before the 
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ceipt of this letter, that he had conferred 
ith the friends of the University, “and the 
Host tinaniinous opinion of us all is, that we 
ould ask for another loan to finish the build- 
gs, and leave the debt untouched for the 
esent. * " It gives me heartfelt 

easure to inform you that the intelligent 
embers generally express the opinion tliat 
e institution should be finished. This con- 
ms the propriety of the course we have 
ken.” Cabell still opposes a contract for 
0,000, but would take one for $60,000. He 
mments on the successive differences in the 
timates. He vviites again on January 9, 
>23, acknowledging Jefferson's important 
ter of December 28th, and says : '"T am 

ppy to inform you that our prospects are 
iw very favorable. Everything is under- 
)od; everything is arranged. Our bill will 
introduced in the Committee of Schools 
d Colleges in a day or two. The 

port, I am told, will have a very happy 
*ect. ^ The institution is gaining 

eatly to the south and to the east, and in- 
cd everywhere. * * The prints of 
s University will be bought up rapidly.” 
Jefferson writes on January 13th that, with 
spect to the claims of the local academies, 
would make no compromise; they may be 
t to private enterprise: ‘'i, because there 
a good number of classical schools now ex- 
ing; and 2, because their students are uni- 
rsally sons of parents who can afford to 
y for their education.” He favors the pri- 
iry schools, and says: ‘'Were it necessary 
give up either the Primaries or the Uni- 
rsity, I would rather abandon the last, be- 
jse it is safer to have a whole people re- 
2ctably enlightened, than a few in a high 
,te of science, and the many in ignorance, 
lis last is the most dangerous state in which 
nation can be. The nations and govern- 
nls of Europe are so many proofs of it.” 
bell replies on January 23d ; ‘Tn regard to 
: academies and primary schools, I think 
r most prudent course, at this time. Is 
Iher to enter into an alliance with them, 


nor to make war upon them,” and gives his 
reasons. “Politeness to all, interference with 
none, and devotion to our object, constitute 
the policy that ought, in my opinion, to gov- 
ern the course of the friends of the University 
at tins time.” The University bill went 
through the Committee without opposition.. 
Jefferson writes on January 28th that Cabcirs 
letter has entirely converted him to his opinion 
as to the primary schools, and “we need take 
no part for or against either the academics or 
schools.” Cabell writes on February 3d that 
he is gratified at this expression of Jefferson’s 
opinion, and that “there is now no doubt of 
tlie success of our Loan Bill. I 

earnestly hope that this loan will finish the 
buildings. Wc must never come here again 
for money to erect buildings/' The 

settlement of the Proctor’s accounts had pro- 
duced “capital effects.” The Legislature was 
much “pleased to see the public money so ac- 
curately accounted for, and so faithfully ap- 
plied.” ^ * “I think also that your 

suggestion respecting the religious sects has 
had great influence. It is the Franklin that 
has drawn the lightning from the cloud of 
opposition.’^ At last conies the good news 
from Cabell of February Sth: “I have now 
the satisfaction to enclose 3^011 a copy of the 
act concerning the University, which has this 
moment passed the Senate, and is now the 
law of the land. The vote on the passage of 
the bill in the House of Delegates was 121 to 
66. The vote in the Senate was 19 to 3. 
* * * I am now casting about to see if 
we can cancel the bonds. On that subject you 
shall hear from me in due time.” Cabell went 
on the principle, Nil actum reputans, si quid 
sup cresset agendum. He had gotten the loan 
of $60,000, and now he wanted to strike for 
the cancellation of the bonds, which it was 
manifest could never be paid from the an- 
nuity, as Jefferson saw so clearly. He writes 
on February nth that a resolution was moved 
yesterday “authorizing the Committee of Fi- 
nance to enquire and to report to the House 
the best means of pa3dng the debts of the Uni- 
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versity/’ and '‘it was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority/’ To-day a similar reso- 
lution had been rejected '‘by seventy-odd to 
ninety-odd. The subject is at rest for this 
session.” He consoles himself, however, with 
tlie reflection that "the failure of the proposi- 
tion does not demonstrate that we were 
wrong. We have broken the ice, and pre- 
pared the public mind for a future applica- 
tion.” He reiterates that '‘the best interests 
of the institution require that we should come 
here for no more money for buildings” ; some 
have told him that their patience was thread- 
bare on this subject. '‘It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the buildings should be finished 
with this third loan.” He reverts again to the 
hostile interests and says : '‘The Hampden- 
Sidney interest was opposed to us. The influ- 
ence of William and Mary, as usual, was ad- 
verse; but it is sensibly diminishing.” We 
hear nothing of the Washington College in- 
terest. He writes to the same effect on Feb- 
ruary 26th : "A strong and general wish pre- 
vails that we should finish the buildings with 
the third loan. If we do this, I think all will 
ultimately succeed. The opposition in this 
quarter [i. e., Williamsburg] is broken. I 
think the enemy is ready to strike his colors.” 

Jefferson writes on March 12th that as "all 
our brethren” had approved the loan, the 
Proctor was authorized to engage the work 
of the Rotunda, and have it commenced im- 
mediately. It would be completed as far as 
the funds would go, ‘'and not delay the open- 
ing of the institution. The work will occupy 
three years.” 

Cabell, on March 24th, approves Jefferson’s 
plan of "engaging for the hull of the library,” 
and hopes that it "may be got into a condition 
to be used with the proceeds of the last loan,” 
saying that they had a difficult course to steer 
with the Assembly; that there was "a power- 
ful party in this State, with whom it is al- 
most a passport to reputation to condemn the 
plm emd mmiagmeni of the University. 
* * Perhaps this may be the natural re- 
sult of old political conflicts.” Here was a 


trace of the old Federalist opposition. He 
had been asked what they would do as to 
library and apparatus. He had replied, "that 
it would certainly be good policy in the Leg- 
islature to grant occasional aids towards those 
objects ; but that the institution could go into 
operation and flourish without them.” He 
thinks it would be both politic and proper to 
ask the Legislature to anticipate by a loan 
that portion of the tuition fees which was to 
be set aside for those objects. (See here Jef- 
ferson’s letter to William B. Giles of June 9, 
1823, as to these successive legislative loans, 
as if the monies of the literary fund could be 
more legitimately appropriated^ — Ford, X, 
2SS'6.) 

We have no printed record of the meeting 
of the Visitors on April 7th. The report of 
October 6th, 1823, states that the library build- 
ing was then ready for the roof, but it would 
be allowed "to settle and dry until the ensuing 
season.” All the other buildings were "now 
in perfect readiness for putting the institution 
into operation, and this might be done at the 
close of the ensuing year, 1824, were its funds 
liberated from their present incumbrances, but 
these remove the epoch to a very distant time.” 
The loan could not be extinguished for twen- 
ty-Uve years. The report speaks further of 
the arrearages of subscriptions, of which the 
collector considered "$932.25 as sperate, and 
the residue, between $2,500 and $2,600, as 
desperate.” It was hoped that the balance 
would be paid in the ensuing year. 

Cabell’s letter of October 27th refers to his 
inability to go to Europe for professors, as 
Jefferson had wished him to do, on which 
mission Francis W. Gilmer was later sent. 
Cabell writes again on November 22d regret- 
ting his inability to go, but adds: "I will 
continue my best endeavors to co-operate with 
you in the State, and for that purpose I hope 
I shall be able to remain in the Legislature.” 
On December 3d he writes from Richmond 
that he had returned "to rejoin the band of 
steadfast patriots engaged in the holy cause 
of the University. * * ^ As far as I can 
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learn, the public sentiment is decidedly in 
favor of removing our debt/’ His letter of 
December 29th speaks of the deficiency in the 
surplus income of the Literary Fund, and he 
looks again to the old claim for interest from 
Washington. 

THE LEGISLATURE OF 182 ^- 24 , 

Jefferson’s letters of January 19, 22, and 
23, 1824, — -all acknowledged by Cabell on Jan- 
uary 26, 1824,— are missing, and we can only 


nish an excuse to wavering men to come over 
to us. ^ We have gained a great vic- 

tory. The bill is worth $10,800 per annum 
to the University. We can get no 

more money for building this year.” 

The letter of January 29th communicates 
the pleasing intelligence that the bill had 
■'‘passed the Senate unanimously,” and was 
now a law. He regrets that Jefferson was so 
much opposed to the proviso, but regards it 
as harmless and as politic ; and he recurs to a 
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infer their contents from Cabell’s reply. He 
says : ‘'The University bill is now before the 
Senate, and will be acted on in a day or two. 
I confess I differ with you as to its importance 
and character.” Cabell did not think that the 
proviso giving to the General Assembly the 
power of revocation of the annuity amounted 
to anything. ''You know the University is at 
all times, and in all things, subject to the con- 
trol of the General Assembly,” so the provisos 
were "mere surplusage,” consented to "to fur- 


previous suggestion of his own of trying to 
obtain $50,000, or at least $40,000 for library 
and apparatus, in ten annual installments : "I 
incline to think nothing of the kind can suc- 
ceed this session.” 

Jefferson acknowledges these letters on Feb- 
ruary 3d (misprinted 23d). He thinks desir- 
able the largest sum Cabell can obtain for 
library and apparatus, and replies to Cabell’s 
suggestion of Chancellor Carr, Jefferson’s 
nephew, for the Law professorship : "In the 
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course of the trusts which I have exercised 
through life, with powers of appointment, I 
can say with truth, and unspeakable comfort, 
that I never did appoint a relation to ofEce, 
and that merely because I never saw the case 
in which some one did not offer or occur bet- 
ter qualified’'; and he favors “as our motto, 
detur dignioril' This will open the eyes, of 
modern politicians. 

The next letter of February 19th gives ac- 
count of quite a stir. The Farmers’ Bank ap- 
plied to be re-chartered and “the House of 
Delegates passed the bill without demanding 
any bonus.” Cabell determined to demand a 
bonus in the Senate, and thought it “a good 
opportunity to provide the fifty thousand dol- 
lars for our library and apparatus.” Seven- 
teen senators, a majority, stood by him, and 
he found himself “in the midst of a hornet’s 
nest.” The next letter of March 7th gives 
“the result of our long continued struggle for 
the bonus of the Farmers’ Bank. We have 
been compelled to relinquish it to the improve- 
ment fund, and to accept an equivalent out of 
the balance of the debt due from the General 
Government. Never have I known so obsti- 
nate a struggle between the two Houses of 
Assembly.” He speaks at length of this claim 
on the General Government, and tliinks a me- 
morial from Jefferson “would have a powerful 
effect, and especially if a resort to Congress 
should be necessary.” Cabell’s letter of March 
17th continues the subject: “Great excite- 
ment was produced by our proceedings at the 
last session. It is very important that we 
should succeed at Washington. We have ex- 
hausted the favor of the Assembly, and we 
must not ask for a cent at the next session; 
if we do, we shall be turned off by a large 
majority. Such is the general impression,” 
He was very much blamed for asking for the 
bonus, but he believed, “and it was afterwards 
admitted, that we might have got the bonus, 
if the Senate had stood out.” The friends of 
the University “determined to give up the 
bonus for an equivalent out of die debt.” So 
the University triumphed in the end. As to 


getting that debt, he thinks “One line from 
yourself and Air. Aladison will do more than 
all the members of Assembly could say on this 
subject.” 

Cabell went to Washington to look after the 
matter, and writes to Jefferson on April i, 
1824 : “When I came here, the business was 
at a stand. An abortive effort had been made 
by Colonel Barbour in the Senate. Such was 
Mr. Alerccr’s statement, who was under the 
impression that the delegation should first 
have been called together, concert ensured, 
and an Executive recommendation procured 
before any movement was made in Congress. 
He advised me to tr^' the Cabinet, although he 
thought I should not succeed.” Cabell con- 
cluded to address a letter on the subject direct 
to the President, which is given in full in the 
Appendix (‘76^^1*300 and Cabell Correspond- 
ence,” Appendix N, pp. 488-499). This let- 
ter stated that the Legislature of Virginia had 
appropriated $50,000 of this claim to procure 
a library and apparatus for the University of 
Mrginia, and went at length into the merits 
of the claim, the grounds on which it was 
prosecuted, and the objections to it. While 
no immediate result was obtained, this letter 
doubtless affected the future action. Jefferson 
issued a circular to the Visitors on April 9th, 
enclosing a statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures, and expressing the opinion that they 
might safely engage eight professors, and es- 
pecially a Professor of Anatomy, in which 
Cabell concurs on April i6th, and is “very 
much pleased at the limitation of the foreign 
professors to a moiety of the whole number.” 

Cabell’s next letter of May 5tli from Wil- 
liamsburg discusses a scheme that occupied 
the attention of the Legislature at its next 
session, namely, the removal of the College 
of William and Alary to Richmond, It is not 
necessary to eo into a history of that matter 
here. Suffice it to say that the friends of the 
University of Virginia were strongly opposed 
to it and it failed. Jefferson takes the ground, 
in his letter of May i6th, that the Legislature 
has lawful authority over the College, and if 
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it is removed, he favors its consolidation with 
the University of Virginia. Cabell, on June 
13111, does not concur in this, for he wishes 
the funds of William and Mary to go to acad- 
emies, but he concurs entirely in Jefferson’s 
views as to the impropriety of the Richmond 
scheme. 

The report of the Visitors of October 5th, 
1824, refers to the act of the Legislature of 
January 27111 liberating the funds of the Uni- 
versity from the iiicunibraiices with which 
they were charged, and to the meeting of the 
Visitors on April 5th to carry into effect the 
views of the Legislature. As the funds were 
not sufficient for the ten professorships con- 
templated by the Legislature in the charter, 
they had concluded to institute eight profes- 
sorships, tO“Wit: *'ist, of ancient languages; 
2ncl, modern languages ; 3d, iiiatheniatics ; 4th, 
natural philosophy; sth, natural history; 6tli, 
anatomy and medicine ; 7th, moral philos- 
ophy; Sth, law,” — ^the specific subjects of each 
of which are duly stated. “But it was meant 
that this distribution should give way to occa- 
sional interchanges of particular branches of 
science, among the professors, in accommoda- 
tion of their respective qualifications.” 

The report goes on to state why “it was 
deemed most advisable to resort to Europe 
for some of the professors, and of prefer- 
ence to countries which speak the same lan- 
guage, in order to obtain characters of the 
first grade of science in their respective lines” ; 
and it mentions the appointment of Francis 
W. Gilmer on this mission, who had already 
proceeded, and, if he should accomplish his 
objects as earh as expected, the institution 
would be opened “on the first day of February 
next.” This mission will be considered later. 
In order to procure the beginning of a library 
and apparatus, the Visitors had been com- 
pelled to apply $10,500 of the annuity of the 
present year to these pui-poses, “and to leave 
the internal finishing of the library, however 
much to be regretted, until some opportunity 
of greater convenience should occur.” The 
collector had secured further subscriptions, so 


that the receipts from that resource “amounted 
to $2,069.88^4, and the sums deemed sperate 
and still to be received, amount to 
$7468.Q2j/^.” The accounts of the receipts, 
disbursements, and funds on hand, accompa- 
nied the report. 

At last the University of Virginia was on 
the eve of opening, after numerous trials, 
tribulations, and delays, and even now it was 
to experience a still further delay in the non- 
arrival of the professors engaged by IMr. Gil- 
mer at the time exiDected. 

TJIE LEGISLATURE OF l824-’25. 

Cabell’s letter of December 17th, 1824, re- 
grets his failure to hear from Jefferson on 
the William and Mary matter, and states that 
he will vote for the removal, “provided the 
college will consent to be subject to the con- 
trol of the General Assembly.” It would bo 
utterly impracticable to procure any portion 
of its funds for the University, “llic hostile 
party in Richmond and the College aim de- 
cidedly at a great institution connected witli 
a medical school. They arc very averse to 
Legislative control.” 

Cabell wants a resolution “in favor of an 
advance on the part of the Stale of the 
$50,000 on the credit of the debt due from 
the General Government.” He mentions the 
arrival of Mr. Elatterman, Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages in the University, who, an<l 
Professor Long, were the first of tlic foreign 
professors to reach this country. If the 
friends of the University oppose the removal 
of the College, the College will try to defeat 
every University measure, but he will make 
the above-mentioned proviso the sine qua non 
of his vote. 

Cabell’s next letter of Dcceml)er 21st states 
that he has changed his mind, and will not 
vote for the removal of the College on any 
terms. Jefferson writes on Dccoml>er 22d 
that this proposition is nothing more than to 
remove the University also to Richmond. He 
thinks the friends of the University should 
take no active part in the matter, but, if the 
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question is decided affirmatively, he favors the 
appropriation of the funds to academies or 
colleges, no less than ten in the State, “plac- 
ing one within a day’s ride of every man in 
the State,” — his old idea — and thus “the 
whole scheme of education would be com- 
pletely established.” “I certainly would not 
propose that the University should claim a 
cent of these funds in competition with the 
district colleges.” He also asks : “Would it 
not be loetter to sav nothing about the last 
donation of $50,000, and endeavor to get the 
money from Congress, and to press for it im- 
mediately?” He mentions that the Visitors 
have still two professors to appoint, “of natu- 
ral history and moral philosophy,” and that 
Mr. Long, Professor of Ancient Languages, 
has arrived and is located at the University. 

Jefferson’s private letter of December 22d 
states that Mr. Madison and himself thought 
with predilection of George Tucker, member 
of Congress, as Professor of Ethics, and if 
Cabell concurred, he might venture to pro- 
pose it to him, and ask him if he would ac- 
cept. Cabell replies on December 31st that he 
had written to Mr. George Tucker, in con- 
formity with Jefferson’s desire. He discusses 
further the removal of William and Mary 
College and says: “The bold step of laying 
hold of, and of dividing the funds of the col- 
lege, IS one, perhaps, which we shall be unable 
to take at the present session.” These funds 
amounted to $100,000. 

Cabell’s letter of January 6th, 1825, encloses 
Mr. Tucker’s reply, which leaves it uncertain 
as to what his final decision will be. Nothing 
has been heard of the “Competitor,” the ves- 
sel which was to bring the other English pro- 
fessors. “The petition of William and Mary 
has lost much ground since I last wrote you. 
I think it will be rejected by a large vote. 
* * Tlie measure proposed in your let- 

ter is too bold for the present state of the 
public mind. * * The letter has had a 
considerable effect.” Mr. Barbour writes that 
the Committee on Claims “accord to us the 
whole amount of the interest actually paid by 


Virginia on the loans negotiated by her.” 
Thus the “dead horse” became a very live 
horse. (See here Jefferson’s letter to Benj. 
Waterhouse of January 8, 1825, (Ford, X, 
335*6) as to engagement of all the professors, 
two present and three expected soon. This 
letter states clearly Jefferson’s Unitarian views, 
but they can be readily seen from his letters 
to Cooper.) 

Jefferson writes on January nth: “We are 
dreadfully non-plussed here by the non-arrival 
of our three professors,” so they had pub- 
lished an advertisement that, on the arrival of 
the professors, notice would be given of the 
opening. He says : “Governor Barbour 
writes me hopefully of getting our fifty thou 
sand dollars from Congress,” — as he had writ- 
ten to Cabell, — and “The Legislature will cer- 
tainly owe to us the recovery of this money.” 
This was a very great help to the University. 
The Proctor had stated that it would take 
$25,000 more to finish the Rotunda, and “an 
anatomical theatre [$S,ooo] is indispensable 
to the school of anatomy,” so they must apply 
$5,000 of the $50,000 to it, and leave the Ro- 
tunda unfinished for the present, but Jefferson 
does not wish to renew the displeasure of the 
Legislature. He closes with moralizing upon 
the fact, as he thought it, that his attempt 
“to improve the moral condition of my [his] 
native State” had produced a change of senti- 
ment towards himself for the worse. “I feel 
it deeply and very discouragingly, but I shall 
not give way.” * * * “It is from poster- 
ity we are to expect remuneration for the 
sacrifice we are making for their service, of 
time, quiet, and present good will. And I 
fear not the appeal. ^ ^ We will not 

then 'be weary in well doing.’ ” 

Cabell writes on January i6th that the 
party in favor of the removal of the college 
has gamed ground since his last, but he thinks 
they may be defeated by bringing forward a 
bill to divide the funds of the college on the 
plan proposed by Jefferson, and he requests 
him to draw a bill to that effect immediately, 
“and send it as quickly as possible by the 
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mail/' Jeiferson writes on January 19th that 
the Proctor “is in the utmost distress about 
$5,000 due on account of the rotunda," and 
suggests procuring it by a note in bank ; and 
again on January 22d, enclosing the bill re- 
quested by Cabell, “most hastily drawn," 
which Cabell acknowledges on January 28th, 
and thinks “it will be a powerful instrument 
in our hands." Cabell writes again on Janu- 
ary 30th, expressing his relief that “the ship 
'Competitor’ was at Plymouth on the 5th of 
December." He thinks there is a majority 
for moving the college, but is “confident the 
plan of splitting up the funds will succeed." 
On February 3d Cabell mentions his publica- 
tion in the papers signed “A Friend of Sci- 
ence," in which he had incorporated Jeffer- 
son's letter to him in 1817, to show his former 
plans/® He says : “The public mind is 
scarcely prepared for so bold a measure, but 
if I am not mistaken, it will enable us to 
defeat the scheme of removal to this place." 
He is told that “Mr. Gilmer has a third time 
declined the appointment to the law chair, and 
he wishes Jefferson to inquire into the quali- 
fications of Chancellor Tucker, i. e., Henry 
St. George Tucker, who became Professor of 
Law in the University in 1840. 

Jefferson writes on the same date, February 
3d, that the intelligence that the professors 
were still in an English port on December 5th 
raises him from the dead. He thinks the se- 
lection of text-books should be left to the pro- 
fessors, “But there is one branch in which we 
are the best judges, in which heresies may be 
taught of so interesting a character to our 
own State, and to the United States, as to 
make it a duty in us to lay down the prin- 
ciples which shall be taught. It is that of 
government. Mr. Gilmer being withdrawn, 
wc know not who his successor may be. He 
may be a Richmond lawyer, or one of that 
school of quondam federalism, now consolida- 

“Jefferson^s bill, CabelFs publication signed "A 
Friend of Science,” President Smith’s Letter of 
March 7th, 1825, and Cabell’s reply of March 24th, 
are given in ''Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence,” 
Appendix 0 , pp. 499-517. 


lion. It is our duty to guard against the dis- 
semination of such principles among our 
youth, and the diffusion of that poison, by a 
previous prescription of the texts to be fol- 
lowed in their discourses." 

Professor Adams comments on this letter 
of Jefferson's and says: “While recognizing 
the impropriety of using the University of 
Virginia as a school of party politics, the 
critic can really find no general fault with the 
political pabulum chosen for Virginia youth 
at that period. The works recommended 
were the product of their time, and were con- 
genial to the minds of most Virginians." 
(“University of Virginia," p. 137.) He enu- 
merates as the authorities agreed upon by 
Jefferson and Madison, and submitted, in this 
letter, to Cabell and Loyall, — all members of 
the Board of Visitors, — Sidney’s “Discourses" 
and Locke's “Essay on Civil Government"; 
Lhe “Declaration of Independence"; the “Fed- 
eralist"; the “Virginia Document of 1799," 
popularly known as “Madison’s Report" ; and 
Washington's “Inaugural Speech" and “Fare- 
well Address." (These are given also in Pro- 
fessor Minor's History, Part II, O. D. M. for 
April 15, 1870, IV. 4, pp. 198-9.) It is diffi- 
cult to see, even at the present day, what ob- 
jection could be taken by any one to any of 
these works except possibly by some Federal- 
ists to “Madison's Report,” which was an 
anti-Federalist exposition of constitutional 
principles, but certainly “congenial to the 
minds of most Virginians. Professor 
Adams continues: “There could be no pos- 
sible objection to students discussing any or 
all of these historical documents ; but the idea 
of imposing them as a permanent educational 
or party yoke, to the exclusion of other good 
means of political training, is intolerable. 
Madison himself saw the difficulty of chain- 
ing up a professor to one set of books, and 
proposed to secure an 'orthodox' man and 

“Madison writes to Jefferson on this subject, 
February 8, 1825, and says that the Virginia Docu- 
ment of 1799 “appeared to accord with the pre- 
dominant sense of the people of the United States.” 
("Madison’s Works/' Vol. Ill, pp. 481-3.) 
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give him free rein.” Doubtless this is the 
most desirable course, but Jefferson realized 
that the Board of Visitors might be mistaken 
in their man, especially in choosing the first 
professor, and he wished to prevent the teach- 
ing of what he regarded as political heresy, 
and running counter to the constitutional 
views of the majority of Virginians. Profes- 
sor Adams thinks that, “By dictating a repub- 
lican course of instruction [Jefferson] was 
guilty of narrowing political science to a party 
platform.” (Op. cit., p. 139). But was Jef- 
ferson to exclude from the chair of Constitu- 
tional Law that interpretation of the Consti- 
tution sanctioned by the “father of the Con- 
stitution” himself, and concurred in by the 
State Legislature and the majority of the 
people of the State? He had to take his 
choice, and he needs no defence for choosing 
as he did. 

Jefferson remarks also in this letter: 
“Should the bill for district colleges pass in 
the end, our scheme of education will be com- 
plete. But the branch of primary schools may 
need attention, and should be brought, like the 
rest, to the forum of the Legislature.” 

Cabell writes on February 7th “that the 
College party have been defeated in the House 
of Delegates by a majority of 24,” and so he 
thinks “it would be improper to bring in the 
bill for dividing the funds of the college.” 
He reiterates that “The public mind is not 
prepared for so bold a measure.” His essay, 
signed “A Friend of Science,” with extracts 
from Jefferson’s letter and bill, “broke the 
ranks of the opposition completely. * * * 
Richmond is now hors de combat. * * * 
We have the country completely on our side« 
The idea of the country colleges will bear 
down all opposition.” In his letter of Feb- 
ruary nth Cabell says: “Perhaps we had 
better suffer the subject to sleep; the country 
scheme will be carried against the town at 
any time”; and later: “It is now of the ut- 
most importance that we should succeed at 
Washington; as by the rejection of the Col- 


lege measure, we have added some very 
strong and active enemies to the opposition.” 

OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY^ MARCH 7 , 1825. 

CabelFs letter of February i8th contains 
the gratifying intelligence that the three ad- 
ditional professors (Key, Bonny castle and 
Dunglison) had arrived, and would leave at 
once for Charlottesville. Gilmer's selection 
thus far gave him great satisfaction. His let- 
ter of February 21st withdraws the sugges- 
tion of Chancellor Tucker for the law chair, 
as his father, Judge St. George Tucker, of the 
Court of Appeals, informs him “that his son 
would be unwilling to leave Winchester.” 
Jefferson writes on April 15th recommending 
the purchase of additional land separating the 
two University tracts, in order to securfe a 
water supply. He proposes to borrow the 
money from the library fund, as the whole of 
that fund would not be needed at once. The 
University had opened on March 7, 1825 ; 68 
students were in attendance and more were 
coming in every day, so that he counted on 
too in the course of the year, and the next 
year as many as the dormitories would lodge, 
and Charlottesville could accommodate 100. 
As soon as Mr. George Tucker arrived, they 
would have “a board of Faculty.” When the 
number was 61 he found their ages to be as 
follows: “6 of 21 and upwards, 9 of 20, 23 of 
19, 10 of 18, 10 of 17, and 3 of 16, so two- 
thirds were of 19 and upwards.” 

This shows Jefferson’s particularity as to 
ascertaining the ages of the students on en- 
trance; and it may be remarked that a table 
compiled by the writer for the session of 
i884-’85 shov/ed the average age of the aca- 
demic students on entrance then to be 19 and 
upwards. (See Adams’s “University of Vir- 
ginia,” p. 193, of the writer’s article on “The 
Elective System of tlie University of Vir- 
ginia,’' reprinted from, the “Andover Review,’' 
April, 1886.) 

On May 5 th Cabell writes from Norfolk 
approving the purchase of the additional land. 
On May 13 th Jefferson issues a circular letter 
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stating that every offer of the law chair had 
been declined, and as Mr. Gilmer was still 
'"inflexibly decided against undertaking it/’ 
he wanted to know what they were to do; he 
suggested writing to Judge Dade. Cabell 
writes on May 25 ih approving of this, and 
speaking very highly of Judge Dade. “I am 
truly gratified to think that we shall have so 
faithful an expositor of the admirable text- 
books on government selected by yourself and 
Mr. Madison.” He is greatly satisfied at the 
present prospects of the University, and bursts 
into a rhetorical simile : “Like a fine steam- 
boat on our noble Chesapeake, cutting her 
way at the rate of ten knots per hour, and 
leaving on the horizon all other vessels on the 
waters, the University will advance with rapid 
strides, and throw into the rear all the other 
seminaries of this vast continent.” He con- 
gratulates Jefferson “for this great and good 
work,” and indulges in further rhetoric. Jef- 
ferson writes a Circular on August 4th, in- 
forming the Board that Judge Dade had de- 
clined, but Mr. Gilmer was now willing to 
accept the chair of law, and he wants to know 
what to do: “The vacancy of this chair is 
very disadvantageous, being thought by many 
more wanting than all the others.” He enu- 
merates the purposes for which the last 
$50,000 had been expended, leaving a balance 
of $8,874 remaining. 

Cabell replies on August 19th approving of 
“the immediate appointment of Mr. Gilmer as 
the Professor of Law.” 

Jefferson issues another Circular on Sep- 
tember loth, stating that the condition of his 
health would prevent his attending the next 
meeting of the Visitors at the University on 
October 3d, and suggesting to the members 
to meet at Monticello the day before, “which 
has been heretofore found to facilitate and 
shorten our business,” so he invites them all 
to dinner on Sunday, October 2d ; “that after- 
noon and evening and the morning of Mon- 
day, will suffice for all our business, and the 
Board will only have to ride to the University 
pro forma for attesting the proceedings.” 


Jefferson's last report. 

The report adopted at this meeting, dated 
October 7, 1825, was the first one made after 
the opening of die University, and the last 
one written by Jefferson. As such, a sum- 
mary of its contents may be given. 

It refers to the opening of the University 
on March ytli, with the Professors of Ancient 
Languages [Long], Modern Languages 
[Blaetterman], Mathematics [Key], Natural 
Philosophy [Bonnycastle], and Anatomy and 
Medicine [Dunglison] in place. Professors 
of Moral Philosophy [Tucker] and Natural 
History [Emmet], were received shortly af- 
terwards, but no satisfactory engagement had 
been effected until lately for the chair of law. 

The University opened with 60 students, 
and by October ist, 116 had matriculated. 

The number in the different schools was as 
follows : Ancient Languages, 55 ; Modern 
Languages, 64; Mathematics, 68; Natural 
Philosophy, 33; Natural History, 30; Anat- 
omy and Medicine, 20; Moral Philosophy, 14 
A large accession was expected at the com- 
mencement of the next term, February ist. 
The dormitories could accommodate 218, and 
Qiarlottesville, “perhaps 50 more”; Jeffer- 
son’s previous estimate had been 100. He 
sends a printed copy of the statutes and regu- 
lations, and as illustrating the principles of 
government adopted, he says (“Jefferson and 
Cabell Correspondence,” Appendix M, No. 
VII, pp. 483-7) : “We have thought it pe* 
culiarly requisite to leave to the civil magis- 
trate the restraint and punishment of all of- 
fences which come within the ordinary cog- 
nizance of the laws. At the age of 16, the 
earliest period of admission into the Univer- 
sity, habits of obedience to the laws become 
a proper part of education and practice; the 
minor provisions and irregularities alone, un- 
noticed by the laws of the land, are the pecu- 
liar subjects of academical authority. No sys- 
tem of these provisions has ever yet prevented 
all disorder. Those first provided by this 
Board were founded on the principles of avoid- 
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ing too much goveinment, of not multiplying show the Jeffersonian principles of self-gov- 
occasions of coercion, by erecting indifferent ernnient on which the University was organ- 
actions into things of offense, and for leaving ized, but it shows also that these principles 
room to the student for habitually exercising will not work of themselves in the case of 
his own discretion , but experience has al- younger students, that liberty is apt to degener- 
leady pioved that stiicter provisions are nec- ate into license, that a long period of time is 
essaiy foi the pieservadon of order; that co- necessary for the development of those princi- 
ercion must be resoited to where confidence pies of honor and self respect among students 
has been disappointed. We have, accordingly, which permit government with an easy rein, 
at the present session, considerably amended and that it is imprudent to give a loose rein to 
and enlaiged the scope of our former system young colts, as a short six months had proved. 
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of regulations, and we shall proceed in the 
duties of tightening or relaxing the reins of 
government, as experience shall instruct us, 
in the progress of the institution; and we are 
not certain that the further aid of the Legis- 
lature itself will not be necessary to enable the 
authorities of the institution to interpose, in 
some cases, with more promptitude, energy, 
and effect, than is permitted by the laws as 
they stand at present.'^ 

This whole paragraph has been quoted to 


The report notices the purchase of more land 
to secure a water supply, and to prevent its be- 
ing taken up by others, thus enlarging the Uni- 
versity tract to nearly 400 acres. It also men- 
tions continued work on the library building, 
and anatomical hall, which the Visitors were 
trying to put “into a bare state for use, al- 
though with some jeopardy as to the compe- 
tence of the funds.’' It further states the ad- 
vance made by the general government, in ac- 
cordance with an Act of the Virginia Legisla- 
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tiire, of so much of the interest due the State, 
as had been appropriated to library and appara- 
tus, and the disposition that had been made 
of these funds by deposit in London for books 
and apparatus, a g;ood proportion of which ar- 
ticles the Visitors hoped to receive this au- 
tumn, and the residue in the ensuing year. It 
mentions certain donations of mineral collec- 
tions, and concludes with the receipts of ar- 
rearages of subscriptions, ‘‘leaving a sum of 
$4,500 desperate, as is believed.’’ As usual, 
the accounts for receipts, disbursements and 
funds on hand accompany the report. 

At last, after nearly seven years since the 
granting of the charter that turned Central 
College into the University of Virginia, Jef- 
ferson could report to the President and Direc- 
tors of the Literary Fund that the institution 
was fairly under way, with seven professors 
and it6 students present, and another profes- 
sor engaged for the ensuing session, who, how- 
ever, died in the interval, and it was neces- 
sary to make still another appointment to the 
chair of law. 

THE LEGISLATURE OF 1 825-26. 

A resume of the remaining correspondence 
of Cabell and Jefferson will conclude this por- 
tion of the history. 

Cabell writes from Richmond on December 
7, 1825, that he will be unable to attend the 
approaching meeting of the Board of Visitors, 
and says : “I think the character of the Uni- 
versity has risen exceedingly in the public es- 
timation since the new regulations were 
adopted.” (See here Jefferson’s letter to 
Giles of Uecember 26, 1825, and his comments 
on the first session of the University, especial- 
ly as to the “shameful Latinists” they were 
compelled to receive. “We must get rid of 
this Connecticut Latin, of this barbarous con- 
fusion of long and short syllables,” He was 
delighted with “the five professors procured 
from England. A finer selection could not 
have been made.” Ford, X, 357.) This 
would go to show that the disorders of tlie 
first session had unfavorably affected the pub- 


lic mind. He continues : “From the short and 
hasty view which I have taken of the scene of 
legislation, I am of opinion that we may ol)- 
tain, at this session, the money necessary to 
finish the buildings. If others will not ask for 
it, I will do it myself.” 

It was the same old story, deficient funds. 
There was now no charge of extravagance, or 
misappropriation, but it had been impossible 
to complete the buildings with the money ap- 
propriated, and it was necessary to appeal to 
the Legislature again. 

Mr. Gilmer was at the point of death (as 
we learn from Jefferson’s letter to Loyall of 
February 22, 1826, — Ford X, 380), and on 
January 20, 1826, Jefferson had sent to Cabell 
“a circular on the subject of our Law Profes- 
sor,” The remainder of this letter, and some 
which follow, are taken up with Jefferson’s 
private affairs, — the granting of a lottery for 
the payment of his debts, — but this docs not 
concern us here, and will be pas.sed over. 

Cabell acknowledges receipt of the circular 
on January 30, and thinks it belter to “keep 
the place vacant for another year than to make 
a bad appointment, or to commence with in- 
adequate preparations.” He mentions for the 
first time the name of “Mr. John T. Lomax, 
of Fredericksburg, very strongly recommend- 
ed by Judge Brooke and others,” who was ul- 
timately appointed. He continues, after ref- 
erence to the “repulse” that the University 
had met with: “The college interest is now 
strong and importunate. The bill respecting 
William and Mary was sent Ijy me to all the 
proposed sites, and it has had a great effect 
over the country. It has alarmed certain in- 
terests and awakened new energy. The gen- 
eral interests will ultimately triumph.” On 
February 3 he mentions a proposition to dis- 
perse the college funds over the twenty-four 
senatorial districts, but says: “Wc had better 
lose the $25,000 for the University, than waste 
all our college funds on an improper system.” 
Jefferson writes on February 4 tliat, after 
leaniing of the vote in the House of Delegates, 
he “went immediately to the University, and 
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advised the proctor to engage in no new mat- 
ter which could be done without : to stop every- 
thing unessential in hand; and to reserve all 
his funds for the book-room of the rotunda, 
and the anatomical theater/’ fHe writes to 
the same effect to Madison on Februarv 17, — 
Ford, X, 375 ff,) He mentions the arrival of 
several boxes of books from Paris, London, 
and Germany, and says : 'The arresting all 
avoidable expense is the more necessary, as 
our application to Congress for a remission of 
duties ($3,000) has passed the Committee of 
Claims by a majority of a single vote only, and 
has still a long gauntlet to run.” So it seems 
at that day not even books for colleges weie 
admitted free of duty without a special act of 
Congress. He speaks of the rents as a ^'sup- 
plementary resource;” 130 students had ar- 
rived, and there were still sixty old ones to ar- 
rive. As to the colleges, he recurs to his old 
“principle of distribution,” “placing one with- 
in a day’wS ride of every man.” — say ten for the 
State. If the $155,000 remaining of the pay- 
ment by Congress were applied to this object, 
giving $10,000 to each, it would still leave 
$55,000 “to enlarge the University accommo- 
dations, and put that by its increased rents on 
a footing to carry itself on forever, without 
ever needing the aid of another dollar from 
the public.” ( !) 

Jefferson writes again on February 7 stating 
that he had been very much mortified at two 
letters in the ‘'Enquirer” signed an ‘ American 
Citizen,” charging him with having declared 
that he had “intentionally proceeded in a 
course of dupery with our Legislature, teas- 
ing them, as he makes me sa}', for six or seven 
sessions, for successive aids to the University, 
and asking a part only at a time, and inten- 
tionally concealing the ultimate cost.” He 
appeals to the annual reports, which contain 
"full and candid accounts of the money ex- 
pended, and statements of what might still 
be wanting, founded on the Proctor's esti- 
mates.” He denies the charges, and disa- 
vows any expressions “disrespectful of the 
Legislature.” * * ‘'I cannot express 


to you the Dain which this unfaithful version 
and betrayment of private conversation has 
given me. I am so sure of the fu- 

ture approbation of posterity, and of the in- 
estimable eficct we shall have produced in the 
elevation of our couiitr} by what we have 
done, as that I cannot repent of the part f 
have borne in co-operation with my col- 
leagues.” (Sec this letter also in Ford, X, 

372 ff.) 

Cabell s letter of February 8 discusses the 
college question at length. He proposes that 
they should unite on Jefferson's bill of 1S17- 
18, with the alteration requiring the local dis- 
tricts to contribute the lands and buildings, 
and that the public contributions should come 
out of the surplus of the Literary Fund, and 
be limited to the support of two professors, of 
languages and of philosophy. He requests 
Jefferson to change his first bill in the man- 
ner proposed, and to send him the new hiV 
with as little delay as possible. 

Cabell’s letter of February 10 continues the 
subject at greater length. He thinks two- 
thirds of the Senate will support the scheme. 
The maximum appropriation should be fixed 
in the bill, $1,000 for each of nine colleges, 
enough for two professors, and out of the 
Literary Fund. The surplus revenue was 
now appropriated to colleges general!}' up to 
$20,000 per annum, and this would relieve the 
fund by $11,000 per annum in future times. 
No notice should be taken of any particular 
institution except the University, to which 
$32,000, or at least $25,000, should be ap- 
propriated. These colleges would be fully 
endowed in five years, and the old colleges 
would be unmolested, — and more to the same 
effect. 

Jefferson replies on February 14 to both 
of these letters. His relapse "renders impos- 
sible all attention of the mind to anything 
but aggravated suffering,” but he shows his 
deep interest in "our intermediate plan of 
schools,” and urges Cabell not to wait a mo- 
ment, “but drive at once the nail which you 
find will go.” The printing of Cabell’s 
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pamphlet was all-important, and his own let- 
ter of September 17 must be felt. Cabell 
writes on February 15: “The idea of making 
the districts give the lands is very popular. 
On this plan we can now give $25,000 to finish 
the University, and a salary of $500 to each 
of the nine colleges. ^ I like much 

the idea of having one near the University as 
a preparatory school.” Cabelhs letter of Feb- 
ruary 20 informs Jefferson of the passage of 
the bill granting a lottery for the disposal of 
his property, and says that he has prepared 
“an Amendatory Act relative to the Colleges,” 
but fears it is too late in the session to carry 
it.“® 

Jefferson’s last circular of April 21, 1826, 
informs the Visitors that “Mr. Wirt declined 
the offices proposed to him,” i. e. the Presidency 
of the University and the Chair of Law, — of 
which more hereafter, — and that Mr. Lomax 
had accepted the latter, and would open his 
scliool on the ist of July, His appointment had 
given great satisfaction to every one. One 
hundred and sixty -six students were present, 
and “on the opening of the law school, we ex- 
pect to have all our dormitories filled. Order 
and industry nearly complete, and sensibly im- 
proving every day.” 

Jefferson died a few weeks later, July 4 
1826, deeply interested to the last in the suc- 
cess of the institution that had occupied so 
much of his time and thoughts for man3^ 
years. Over five years before, in his letter to 
Cabell of January 31, 1821, encouraging him 
not to desert the University, he had said : “If 
any member of our College of Visitors could 
justifiably withdraw from this sacred duty, it 
would be myself, who, quadragenis stipendiis 
jamdudtim peractis, have neither vigor of 
body nor mind left to keep the field. But I 
will die in the last ditch. * ^ * Continue 

copy of this proposed bill appropriating 
$32,000 to the University, and establishing colleges 
in the State, is given in Appendix P, '‘Jefferson and 
Cabell Correspondence,” p. 518. "It was presented 
to the House but failed this session,” and seems not 
to have been revived. 


with us in these holy labors, until, having 
seen their accomplishments, we may say with 
old Simeon, vunc dimitiis, DommeS (“Jef- 
ferson and Cabell Correspondence,” p. 202.) 

He had now reached his eighty-fourth year, 
and had seen the accomplishment of his la- 
bors, had seen the University opened and un- 
der way, so that he could depart in peace, as 
far as this great object of his labors was con- 
cerned. With prophetic vision he had fore 
told the gratitude of posterity, and had fore- 
seen the continually increasing progress of the 
University until the coming on of those “aw- 
ful scenes,” which he had likewise foretold. 

That Jefferson did not consider his labors 
in the establishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia among the least of his public services 
may be seen from his rccapilulalioii of his 
public positions in his so-called “Thoughts on 
Lotteries ” addressed to the Legislature in 
February, 1826, (Ford, X, 262 if.), where he 
mentions as his last official position, “a Vis- 
itor and Rector of the University” (p. 368) 
and he further says (p, 370) : “To these par- 
ticular services, I think I might add the es- 
tablishment of our University as principally 
iny work, acknowledging at the same time, as 
I do, the great assistance received from my 
able colleagues of the Visitation. But my 
residence in the vicinity threw, of course, on 
me the chief burthen of the enterprise, as well 
of the buildings as of the general organiza- 
tion and care of the whole,” After comment- 
ing on the effect of the University “on the fu- 
ture fame, fortune, and prosperity of our 
country,” he continues fp. 371): “I claim 
some share in the merits of this great work of 
regeneration. My whole labors, now for 
many years, have been devoted to it, and I 
stand pledged to follow it up through the 
remnant of life remaining in me.” Finally, 
on his temb-stone, he unites with his author- 
ship of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, and of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, his last title, “Father of 
the University of Virginia” (Ford, X., 396.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Choice of the First Professors of the University of Virginia. 
The Course of Study. Account of the University from Martin’s 
Gazetteer. Detailed Statements. 


T has already been stated that, in 
the spring of 1824, Mr. Francis 
Walker Gilmer, who had recently 
declined the Chair of Law in the 
University, had been sent to Eng- 
land to secure Professors for the new institu- 
tion. It was a favorite plan of Jefferson’s 
that Professors should be secured from Eng- 
land, and his ideas are expressed in the letter* 
of introducLion to Richard Rush, United 
States Minister to England, given to Gilmer. 
It is dated April 26, 1824, and is quoted in 
full by Professor Adams (‘University of 
Virginia,” pp. 111-113.) After stating that 
it was proposed to open the University at the 
beginning of the next year, he continues : 
“We require the intervening time for seeking 
out and engaging professors. As to these, 
we had determined to receive no one who is 
not of the first order of science in his line, 
and as such in every branch cannot be ob- 
tained with us, we propose to seek some of 
them at least in the countries ahead of us in 
science and preferably in Great Britain, the 
land of our own language, habits, and man- 
ners. But how to find out those who are of 
the first grade of science, of sober, correct 
habits and morals, harmonizing tempers, tal- 
ents for communication, is the difficulty.” He 
dien mentions the mission of Gilmer, whom 
he calls “the best educated subject we have 
raised since the Revolution.”-^ 

A full account of Gilmer’s mission to procure 
professors for the University of Virginia will be 
found in Chapter IV of “English Culture in Vir- 


In this letter Jefferson says of the first 
Professor engaged for the University: “We 
have still our eye on Mr. Blaetternian for the 
Professorship of Modern Languages, and Mr. 
Gilmer is instructed to engage him if no very 
material objection to him may have arisen un- 
known to us.” Gilmer’s letter to Jefferson 
of June 21, 1824, fifteen days after his ar- 
rival, says: “Finding no specific objection, 
nor indeed any objection, to Dr. Blaettcrman 
I have closed the engagement with him, as I 
considered myself instructed to do. He will 
sustain a considerable loss by his removal, 
having recently taken and furnished a large 
house. I did not therefore hesitate to offer 
him in Ihe outset $1,500 for the first year, 
with an intimation that he would probably 
be reduced to $1,000 in the second, but leav- 
ing that entirely to the Visitors, preferring to 
make positive stipulations for the shortest 
possible time. Nor did I hint even an}i:hing 
of the guarantee of $2,500.” A postscript 
adds that he “is in the prime of life — ^has a 
wife and two small children, and they ap- 
pear amiable and domestic ; he speaks English 
well, though not without a foreign accent; 
that we are obliged to encounter every way, 
as there are no profound English professors 
of modern language.” (Trent, pp. 56-58.) 

ginia/' a study of the Gilmer Letters by Professor 
W. P. Trent, of the University of the South, being 
Nos. V and VI of the “Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science,” for 
May and June, 1889. As this pamphlet is readily 
accessible, references to it will be sufficient for the 
present purpose. 
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From these letters it is manifest that Jeffer- 
son had heard of Dr, Blaetterman before, and 
we first find mention of him in a letter to M . 
Rush dated August 14, 1821.-- It reads is 
follows : ‘It will be a year or two before *Jie 
institution (the University of Virginia) can 
be opened, and until then we defer engaging 
any professor. We had an offer from Lou- 
don of one for modern languages, which, 
among the many offering, would obtain the 
unanimous preference of our Visitors. But 


Holborn, a German who was acquainted with 
our countrymen, Ticknor and Preston, and 
highly recommended by lliem. Permit me 
to request that you will find out this gentleman 
and communicate to him the dispositions and 
views we entertain towards him, and that it 
would be acceptable to us to know that he still 
retains his former inclination to come to us. 
What fixed salary we shall give is not yet 
decided ; but it will be a reasonable one, with 
liberal tuition fees from the jmpils, and a 
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until we are ready to open, we can not say 
so formally. Yet it might be useful for him 
as well as for us to know that he stands fore- 
most in our view, and will be applied to at 
maturity^ to use the mercantile phrase. It is 
Mr. George Blaetterman, 33 Castle street, 

®®This letter was communicated to the “Alumni 
Bulletin of the University of Virginia,” for May, 
1896 (Vol. Ill, No. i), by Mr. Geo. W. Blaetterman, 
son of Professor Blaetterman, and it appears that 
Jefferson’s attention was first directed to Dr. Blaet- 
terman by George Ticloior. 


separate, convenient and handsome house for 
his accommodation.” 

. Mr. Blaetterman states that his father ‘‘did 
not leave any literary work in book form,” 
but “was a regular contributor to Ruffin'^ 
“Farmer's Register,” as he “had a penchant, 
in an amateur way, for agricultural pursuits.” 
Dr. Blaetterman was the first Professor to 
arrive at the University in December, 1824, 
and continued until 1840, when he was retired 
from his chair. 
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Th-e next Professor engaged by Gilmer was 
Thomas Hewitt Key, for Mathematics. “j\Ir. 
Key was at this time in his 26th year and a 
master of arts of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For two years past he had been applying 
himself to the study of medicine, but Gil- 
mer having met him in the rooms of Mr. 
Praed [the poetj at Cambridge, perceived his 
fine scientific gifts and invited him by letter to 
become a mcmiDcr of the faculty.” (Trent, p. 
71.) Prof. Trent gives Key’s letter in full, 
and before he dcicrmined the matter, he want- 
ed an answer to the following queries : “First. 
What branch or branches of science you 
would wish me to devote my services to. Sec- 
ondly. What duties 1 should have to perform. 
Flow far I should be at lilDcrty to form my 
own j[)laii of promoting that science. How tar 
1 should be under direction of others and of 
whom. How far I should have control of 
my own time. And if to this you could add 
an account of the existing state of the Cni- 
versity, of its government, the average num- 
ber, age, and pursuits of the students, etc., 
you would do much to cna])le me to come to a 
decisive conclusion.” 

Gilmer’s answer is also given in full, and 
after stating that mathematics w^as the chair 
he wished Key to fill, he replies by heads : “As 
to public utility, Duties, Direction, Time, Ex- 
isting State of the University, Laws, Probable 
number of students.” The inquiries as to sal- 
ary were also satisfactorily answered, and Gil- 
mer wants to know if Key can assist him in se- 
curing four other Professors : Latin and Greek, 
with Hebrew ; Anatomy and Physiology ; 
Physics, including Astronomy; and Natural 
History, including Botany, Zoology, Mineral- 
ogy, Chemistry and Geolog}\ Key came over 
with Bomiycastle and Dunglison, in Febru- 
ary, 1825, but returned to England in the fall 
of 1827, and was soon afterward made Profes- 
sor of Latin, and later of Comparative Gram- 
mar, also, in the new LTniversity of London. 
A Fill biography of him will be found in Les- 
lie Stephen’s and Sidney Lee's “Dictionary of 
National Biography.” (See post.) It is 


strange that no biography of Key is found in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” (9th ed.) He 
died in 1875. w’orthy of mention that on 

August I Professor Leslie w*rote to Gilmer, 
with somewhat of egotism, that he might, un- 
der certain circumstances, ofifer his owm serv- 
ices to “spend a month or six weeks at Char- 
lottesville,” and “put the great [scientific] 
machine in motion,” but nothing came of it. 

Alter a fruitless visit to Edinburgh, Gilmer 
writes to Jefferson on August 13: “As at 
present advised, I cannot say positively that I 
may not be condemned to the humiliation of 
going back with Dr. Blaetterman only.” But 
on his return he began a correspondence wuth 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, re- 
commended by Key, George Long, w^ho w’as 
junior to Key by one year. Gilmer's letter to 
Long of August 21 is given in Adams (“Uni- 
versity of \'irginia,” pp. 1 14-15), and a syn- 
opsis m Trent. Long replies on August 24, 
also making some pertinent inquiries, among 
others the following: “The salary attached 
to the professorship seems adequate, 
but I w'ish to know^ wdiat proportion it bears 
to the expense of living ; many of the common 
articles of food I can imagine to be as cheap 
as in England, but other articles, such as w^ear- 
ing apparel, furniture, etc., I should concern 
to be dearer than they are here. Your in 
formation on this subject will supply the de- 
fects of mine. Is the University placed on such 
a footing as to insure a permanent and durable 
existence, or is the scheme so far an experi- 
ment that there is a possibility of its failing? 
Is there any probability of the first professoi 
being enabled to double the 1,500 dollars, 
when the University is fairly set at work, by 
his tuition fees? Is there in the 

county of Albemarle, or town of Charlottes 
ville, tolerably agreeable society, such as wouk' 
in some degree compensate for almost the onF 
comfort an Englishman w^ould hesitate [to] 
leave behind him? What vacations would the 
Professor have, — and at what seasons of the 
year, — of what nature with respect to the time 
to be left for literary pursuits, and the studies 
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connected with his professorship, by which as 
much might be effected as by the employment 
more immediately attached to the situation?” 
It would be absolutely necessary for him to re^ 
turn to England in 1825, as, unless he took the 
degree of M, A. next July, he would forfeit 
his Fellowship. All matters were satisfactor- 
ily settled, and Long was positively engaged, 
although Gilmer felt some hesitation in con- 
senting to his return to England the following 
3^ear. He writes to Jefferson on September 
15 (Trent, p. 103) : '‘1 have had the good for- 
tune to enlist with us for the ancient lan- 
guages a learned and highly respectable Can- 
tab, but there have been two obstacles that 
have made me pause long before I conclude 
with him. He has no knowledge of Hebrew, 
which is to be taught at the University. This 
I easily reconciled to my duty, from the abso- 
lute necessity of the case. Oriental literature 
is very little esteemed in England, and we 
might seek a whole year and perhaps not at 
last find a real scholar in Latin and Greek 
who understands Hebrew. The other diflS.- 
culty is more serious. Mr. Long, the person 
I mean, is an alumnus of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; he is entitled to his fellowship 
only on condition of his presenting himself at 
the meeting in the first week in July next 
Failure to do this, no matter under what cir- 
cumstances, will deprive him , of about £300 
per annum. That would be a great sacrifice. 
Still he seemed, to me so decidedly superior to 
his competitors, who do not lie under the in- 
capacity of being of clerical character that I 
believe I shall not be faithful to my trust if I 
do f not engage him with a reservation of the 
privilege of being at Cambridge for a week 
only in July ; that is my present impression 
and yery strongly fixed, though there was 
another most competent professor I could 
have, but for bis being a clergyman.” 

It was evident; that being a clergyman was 
ah insuperable objection: in Jefferson's view, 
SO; Long was engaged. He arrived at the Uni- 
versity in December, but remained only three 
years, having been appointed Professor of 


Greek in the new University of London in 
1828. His biography will also be found in 
the ''‘'Dictionary of National Biography, ’’ and 
in the '^Encyclopedia Britannica,” (9th ed.) 
He is too well known to the literary world to 
require further comment. He died in 1879, 
(See post) 

It was an omen of success for the University 
of Virginia to have two such men as Key and 
Long as its first Professors of Mathematics 
and Ancient Languages. They imported Cam- 
bridge teaching, and started the University in 
that career of thoroughness which has ever 
been its chief characteristic. 

In this letter of Gilmer’s we first learn also 
of the engagement of Dr. Robley Dunglison 
for Anatomy and Medicine. He remarks; 
"The Professor of Anatomy, etc., is a very 
intelligent and laborious gentleman, a Dr, 
Dunglison, now of London, and a writer of 
considerable eminence on various medical and 
anatoinical subjects.” Dr. Dunglison was a 
Scotchman, recommended by Dr. Birkbeck, of 
Glasgow and London, and although but twen- 
ty-six years of age,— as was Key, and Long 
was a year younger, — he had already attained 
a reputation as a medical writer, and he ac- 
cepted the chair of Anatomy, etc., on Septem- 
ber 5. He reached the University in com- 
pany with Key and Bonnycastle in February, 
1825, having come over on the "Competitor,” 
whose tardy arrival so affected Jefferson. Dr. 
Dunglison was Professor of Medicine in the 
University until 1S33, when he resigned to ac- 
cept a similar chair in the University of Mary- 
land, and later, in 1836, in Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia, where he died in 1869. He was 
distinguished as a medical writer, one of his 
first works being his treatise on "Human 
Physiology,” published while he was at the 
University of Virginia axad used as a text-book 
there! . The subjects of H Chair in 1827 were 
Physiology, Medicine, Obstetrics, and Medical 
Jurisprudence. ; His rnost important work was 
his “'Dictionary of Sciences.” 

In the same letter Gilmer: says : "The Pro- 
: fessors oF Natural, Philosophy and of Natural 
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History still remain to be procured. 

Another week will inform me what can be done 
about the two vacant chairs.'' He had hoped 
to secure George Buchanan, of Edinburgh, 
for Natural Philosophy, but after some cor- 
respondence Buchanan declined, and Gilmer, 
after writing to others, turned to Charles 
Bonnycastle, son of John Bonnycastle, late 
mathematical professor at Woolwich, and rec- 
ommended by Peter Barlow, also a professor 
there, and by Dr. Birkbeck. After the decli- 
nation of George Harvey on September 25, he 
'‘engaged Bonnycastle within a week and that, 
too, without seeing him but once" (Trent, p. 
1 13.) Bonnycastle took passage with Key 
and Dunglison for October 16, but as already 
noticed, they were detained for several weeks, 
and did not reach the University until Febru- 
ary. After the return of Key to England, 
Bonnycastle was transferred to the Chair of 
Mathematics, which he held until his death 
on October 31, 1840, at the age of forty- four. 
He was the first Professor buried in the Uni- 
versity Cemetery. He was distinguished as 
a mathematician, and left behind him a most 
excellent reputation as a scholar and a teacher. 
He published a resume of his lectures, entit- 
led “Inductive Geometry." 

Gilmer failed to secure a Professor of Nat- 
ural History in England, and took passage for 
New York on October 5. He writes to Jef- 
ferson on arrival “that he could not hear of a 
single man in England fit for the Qiair of Nat- 
ural History," and he suggests John Torrey, 
of West Point. (Trent, p. 115.) Torrey de- 
clined on November 29, and recommended Dr. 
John P. Emmet, of New York, as follows: 
“His talents as a chemist and scholar, and 
standing as a gentleman, are of the first rank. 
I know him well and know none before him." 
(Trent, p. 117.) This settled the matter and 
Dr. Emmet was engaged, and was officially ap- 
pointed “Professor of the School of Natural 
History" on April 8, 1825.^® 

**An interesting biography of Dr. Emmet by his 
son, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of New York, will 
be found in the “Alumni Bulletin” for February, 
1895 (I, 4>, to which I refer for particulars. 


Dr. Emmet dscharged the duties of his 
chair, teaching Chemistry and Materia Med- 
ica, until January, 1842, when he obtained 
leave of absence on account of his health, and 
died on August 15 following. Though born 
ill Ireland in 1796, he came to this country as 
a child, was educated at West Point^^ and 
studied medicine in New York. He was a 
frequent contributor on scientific subjects to 
“Silliman's Journal." 

Still another Professor was added to the 
first Faculty in March, 1825, George Tucker, 
M. C., Professor of Ethics, or as it was after- 
wards known. Moral Philosophy, which in- 
cluded Psychology, Logic and Political Econ- 
omy, and even Rhetoric and Belles Lettres also. 
Jefferson had suggested his name to Cabell on 
December 22, 1824, saying: “Mr. Madison and 
I think with predilection of George Tucker, 
our member of Congress. You know him, 
however, better than we do. Can we get a 
better? Will he serve?" (“Jefferson and Ca- 
bell Correspondence," pp. 323-4.) Cabell 
wrote to him, and after some hesitation, he de- 
termined to accept the position, and filled the 
chair until 1845, when he resigned at the age 
of seventy, but survived until April 10, 1864. 
Boi-n in the first year of the Revolutionary 
war, he died amid the throes of the Confed- 
erate war, two years after his son-in-law. Pro- 
fessor Gessner Harrison, whose sons bore them- 
selves as patriots in that war. Mr. Tucker 
was a member of Congress from Virginia for 
six years (1819-1825), and was distinguished 
as a writer as well as a teacher. He was the 
author, amongst otliers, of a “Life of Jeffer- 
son" (two vols,), a very full “History of the 
United States," (four vols.), and of works on 
Political Economy. He deserves to be com- 
memorated by a biography, at least. His re- 
mains lie in the University Cemetery. 

It is amusing to read the comments of New 
England and Philadelphia papers on the im- 
portation of Professors from England. After 
quoting a notice of the engagement of these 
Professors by Mr. Gilmer, taken from the 
“Richmond Enquirer" of December ii, 1824, 
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the ‘‘Boston Courier" quotes with approval the 
comments of the “Connecticut JournaF' 
(Trent, pp. 1 19-121 ) : '‘What American can 
read the above notice without indignation? 

Gilmer could have fully dis- 
charged his mission, with half the trouble and 
expense, by a short trip to New England;’’ to 
which the “Philadelphia Gazette” adds : “Or, 
we may be permitted to add, by a still shorter 
trip to Philadelphia. " This sending 


of Public Instruction in the country. The other 
Professors of this Institution, Messrs. Key, 
Bonnycastle, and Dunglison, arc daily ex- 
pected.” 

These New England journalists were evi- 
dently ignorant that Jefferson had attempted 
to secure the services of their compatriots, 
Bowditch and Ticknor, but had failed, so he 
resorted to England, because neither New 
England, nor any other portion of the country. 



East Range. 


of a Commission to Europe, to engage profes- 
sors for a new University, is we think one of 
the greatest insults the American people have 
received.” The “New York American” was 
more liberal: ‘‘We have heard with pleasure 
of the arrival of Messrs. Long and Blaetter- 
man, the Professors of Ancient and Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. They 
are well-known and highly esteemed in Eng- 
land. ilieir talents and acquirements will 
doubtless be hidilv advantaa*eous to the cause 


could supply men of the attainments wanted. 

Jefferson again applied to Gilmer to take the 
chair of Law, but he declined for the third 
time, as we have already seen. Plis health, 
however, was soon afterwards restored, and he 
accepted the position, but was unable to enter 
upon the duties of the chair. After his death 
this chair, together with the Presidency of the’ 
University, was offered to William Wirt, in 
April, 1826, though against the protest of Jef- 

forson Jic; f^r iic tin a Pr^icirl 
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— which protest he entered on the records of 
the Board with his own hand, — for his plan 
was to have a Chairman of the Faculty, se- 
lected at first by the Faculty, and afterwards 
by the Board of Visitors from the Professors, 
and changeable every year, or every few years, 
but as a matter of fact the Qiairman was later 
usually re-elected each year. The plan of a 
Presidenc}" was revived in recent years, — an 
account of which will be given in its proper 
place, — but it has not yet been adopted. 

On the declination of Mr. Wirt, John Tay- 
loe Lomax, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, was 
chosen Professor of Law in April, and he en- 
tered upon his duties July i, 1826, so that each 
ckpartmcnt of the University was at last fully 
equipped, some sixteen months after it was 
opened. Judge Lomax held this chair until 
1830, when he resigned and accepted a judge- 
ship of the Circuit Court of Virginia. He was 
noted as a writer on legal subjects, and par- 
ticularly for his “Digest of the Law of Real 
Property,” which was long a text-book in the 
University of \'irginia, and for his work “On 
Executors.” 

Although the Law School was not opened 
until the session was far advanced, there were 
twent3^-six students in attendance this session. 
Thus, just before Mr. Jefferson’s death, the 
eight Professors were actively engaged in the 
discharge of their duties, and the staff of in- 
struction was complete for the present. 

To the English Professors, Blaetterman, a 
German resident in England, Long, Key, 
Dunglison and Bonnycastle, had soon been ad- 
ded Emmet and Tucker, and later Lomax, so 
that the University of Virginia started on its 
long career of usefulness with an able Facul- 
ty, and an organization of independent schools, 
then unique in this country. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

In default of an earlier Catalogue of the 
University, 1 take from “Martin’s Gazetteer” 
(1835) ^ account of the organization of 
the several schools, and the course of study 
pursued in them at that time. Doubtless, dur- 


ing the nine years that had elapsed since the 
opening of the University, the course of study 
had been settled, and accommodated to the 
needs of the students. 

It will be seen that, with some fluctuations, 
the number of students had increased from 
123 to 208. A Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
Dr. J'homas Johnson, had been appointed in 
1S27. He had been promoted to the inde- 
pendent Chair of Anatomy and Surgery m 
1831, and had been succeeded by Dr. Augus- 
tus L. Warner in 1834; Dr. Dunglison had 
resigned in 1833, keen succeeded by 

Dr. Alfred T. Magill ; Professor Key had been 
succeeded by Professor Bonnycastle in 1827, 
and he in the Chair of Xatural Philosophy, by 
Professor Robert Al. Patterson in 1828; Pro- 
fessor Long had been succeeded by his pupil 
Professor Gessner Harrison, in 1828; and 
Professor Lomax, by Professor John A. G. 
Davis, ill 1830, of each of whom we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

Condensed Account of the University of Virginia 
from Martin's Gazeteer of Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Charlottesville, 1835, evidently 
taken from a recent Catalogue, probably that of 

1833-34. 

“This institution was founded in 1819, un- 
der the immediate supervision of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and organized in 1825 ; it had the same 
\ear 123 students, and has been gradually in- 
creasing until in 1834 it had 208. Its Library 
contains nearly 10,000 volumes; its philosoph- 
ical and chemical apparatus are very complete, 
and it has a handsome cabinet of minerals. 
There is also an anatomical and a general 
museum, and an astronomical observatory, 
with the requisite instruments.” 

Matriculation. The student must be six- 
teen years of age, unless he comes with an 
older brother. If from an incorporated sem- 
inary, he must produce satisfactory evidence 
of good conduct. He may attend the schools 
of his choice, but if under twenty-one shall at- 
tend at least three professors, except for good 
cause shown. He must be examined for en- 
trance to the Schools of Ancient Languages, 
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Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy. Be- 
fore matriculation, he must read the laws and 
sign a written declaration that he will conform 
to thorn, and has deposited with the Patron all 
his funds. 

Course of Insi ruction. There are three 
regular lectures in each school, and the mode 
of instruction is by text-books and lectures, ac- 
companied by rigid examinations. 

Ancient Languages. Professor Harrison. 
The Latin and Greek Languages and Litera- 
ture, and the Hebrew Language are taught. 
Instruction comprises, i. Formation and com- 
position of words, and their laws. 2. Pri- 
mary and secondary signification of words, and 
the principles by .which they are ascertained. 
3. Syntax. “The importance of attending to 
the order in which words are arranged in a 
sentence, and of being careful to read the 
words and members of a sentence just as they 
stand in the Latin and Greek authors, is in- 
sisted upon.’’ 4. Metres and Quantity. 5. 
Greek and Roman History, Geography and Lit- 
erature, taught by prelections and text-books 
in senior classes. Text-books : In Junior Latin 
Class: Horace, Cicero’s Epistles ad Diversos, 
Terence, and Caesar’s Commentaries, Zumpt’s 
Latin Grammar, Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary (Anthons ed.), Adams’s Roman An- 
tiquities, Ancient and Modern Maps published 
by the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” or Eton Comparative Atlas. In 
Senior Latin Class : Juvenal, Livy, and Tac- 
itus ; the student should have the whole works 
of Livy and Tacitus. In Junior Greek Class : 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, a play of Euripides or 
Aeschylus, and Herodotus, Buttmann’s Greek 
Grammar, Donnegan’s Creek and English 
Lexicon, and Thiersch’s Greek Tables by Pat- 
ton. 

In Senior Greek Qass: Euripides, Soph- 
ocles, Thucydides and Homer. The student 
is introduced to higher departments of gram- 
matical criticism. References are made to 
Matthiae’s Grammar, and annotations of Per- 
son, HeiTnann, Elmsley, etc. In Roman His- 
tory, etc., students are advised to read th< 


early part of Hooke’s Roman History, with 
Ferguson's Roman Republic, Niebuhr’s Ro- 
man History, and Heeren’s Manual; Mon- 
tesquieu's “Grandeur et decadence des Ro- 
mains,” and Dunlop’s History of Roman Lit- 
erature. In Grecian History, etc. : History 
of Greece by the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” with references to Mit- 
ford, Gillies, etc., and to ancient authorities. 
In Hebrew: Biblia Hebraica, edit. Van der 
Hooght, by D’Allemand, London, or revised 
edition by Halm, Leipsic, Stuart’s Hebrew 
Grammar, third edition, and Gesenius’s He- 
brew Lexicon, by Gibbs, not the abridgment. 
“It is expected of the students of Latin and 
Greek that they will read in their rooms a list 
of such authors and parts of authors, fur- 
nished by the Professor, as cannot be read in 
the lecture-room,” with specifications. Writ- 
ten exercises are required once a week, which 
are corrected by the Professor and returned, 
and the corrections stated and explained to the 
class, with use of the black-board. The clas- 
sic authors are used as the text for the exer- 
cises. 

[The course in Ancient Languages has thus 
been given at length, with the text-books, in 
order to show that the University of Virginia 
gave advanced instruction from the beginning, 
and therefore required that its matriculates 
should be of some maturity of mind. The in- 
struction was on the same plane in the other 
schools, but they must be condensed.] 

Modern Languages. Professor Blacttcr- 
man. The Languages taught are French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, and Anglo-Saxon; 
and if desired, Danish, Swedish, Hollandish, 
and Portuguese, [perhaps the first lime that 
these were ever announced to be taught in this 
country.] In each were two classes, senior 
and junior, with a third class for candidates 
for degrees, “as it required that two degrees 
be obtained in modern languages before that 
of A. M. will be conferred.” [Doubtless this 
requirement was then unique in this country. 
It was made obligatory for the degree of A. 

M. in 1832.] Written exercises were required 
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here, also. Lectures on the literature of each 
language were delivered twice a week, and 
lectures on Modern History “and the political 
relations of the different civilized nations of 
the present day,’’ were also given. [This re- 
quirement continued up to i86i, after the 
School of History had been established.] The 
text-books used were the principal classics in 
each language. 

Mathematics. Professor Bonny castle. In 
this school there were five classes. The first 
Junior studied Arithmetic, theory of numbers, 
notation, and derivation of rules from addi- 
tion; Algebra, with and without letters, and 
comparison with Arithmetic, Geometry, first 
elements, illustrated by use of models. La- 
croix’s text-books were used. Second Junior 
studied Lacroix’s Algebra and Bonnycastle’s 
Inductive Geometry, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with application to Nautical 
Astronomy, theory of Projection and of 
Curved Lines and Surfaces, and a portion of 
the Differential Calculus. Senior classes con- 
tinued the Differential Calculus, from Young 
and from Bonnycastle’s Geometry, and con- 
cluded with the Integral Calculus from 
Young, and examples from Peacock. 

The class in Mixed Mathematics for ad- 
vanced students studied Venturoli’s Mechan- 
ics and the first book of Laplace’s “Mecanique 
Celeste, with applications. 

There was also a class in Civil Engineer- 
ing. 

Natural Philosophy. Professor Patter- 
son. The course was divided into two parts. 
The first included Statics, Dynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, Acous- 
tics, etc. The second comprised Heat, Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, Optics, and Astronomy. 
Text-books were Lardner, Brewster, Herschel, 
and treatises in Library of Useful Knowledge. 
Candidates for graduation were taught the 
application of elementary Mathematics to Nat- 
ural Philosophy. The Apparatus was exten- 
sive and complete, and an Observatory, with 
appropriate instruments, ‘was attached to this 
school. 


Chemistry and Materia Medica. Pro- 
fessor Emmet, There were two classes in this 
School, Chemistry, with two lectures per week, 
and jMateria Medica and Pharmacy, with one. 
In Chemistry, the applications to the mechan- 
ical arts, agriculture, and domestic economy, 
and in the lectures on earths and metals, ref- 
erence was made to Mineralogy and Geology. 
Both inorganic and organic Chemistry were 
taught. In Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 
the medicinal properties of different substan- 
ces, and the classifications were taught. Ap- 
paratus and a laboratory were attached to the 
school; students occasionally performed ex- 
periments. 

Medicine. Professor Magill. In this 
School, Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, 
Obstetrics, and IMedical Jurisprudence were 
taught, the last forming a distinct class, in- 
cluding other than medical students. Dungli- 
son, Ebcrle, Burns, or Dewees, or Gooch, and 
Beck or Ryan, were used in their respective 
subjects. 

Anatomy and Surgery. Professor War- 
ner. In Anatomy, lectures were delivered 
from subjects. Horner was the text-book. In 
Surgery, Cooper. These three Schools formed 
the Medical Department, and candidates for 
M. D. must pass examinations in them all. 
The session was ten months, instead of four, 
as elsewhere. The full course was considered 
as equivalent to a full course in both the Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore Schools, so that a 
student attending the course here, might stand 
for graduation there after one session only. 

Moral Philosophy. Professor Tucker. 
There were two classes in this School. The 
Junior Class studied Rhetoric, Belles Lettres, 
Logic and Ethics, — Belles Lettres all the ses- 
sion. The Senior Qass studied Mental Philos- 
ophy and Political Economy. The Junior Gass 
was examined on the Professor’s lectures, 
Blair, Campbell and Stewart. The Senior 
Class on the Professor’s lectures, Brown, Say, 
and Adam Smith. There were also in this 
School lectures on logic and general grammar. 

Law. Professor Dazns. In this School 
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were taught the Law of Nature and Nations, 
the Science of Government, Constitutional 
Law, the Common and Statute Law, Equity, 
and Maritime and Commercial Law. The 
Junior Class studied Vattel, the Federalist, 
the Virginia Report of ’99, and Blackstone. 
'[‘he Senior Class studied Coke upon Little- 
ton, Stephen, Starkie, Toller, Chitty, Bay ley, 
Fonblanqne, and Mitford, ‘‘to which it is pro- 
posed to add a treatise on Commercial and 
Maritime Law.'' On these books prelections 
were delivered by the Professor, with refer- 
ences to leading cases and authorities, Amer- 
ican and English, and particular explanation 
of the statute law of A^irginia and of the 
United States. Each lecture was examined in 
at the one following. Students might study 
only National Law, Government, and Consti- 
tutional Law% and students of Municipal Law 
might omit this course. A Law Society was 
instituted, presided over by the Professor, in 
which fictitious cases were litigated, legal 
questions discussed, and students exercised in 
conveyancing by having to prepare and sub- 
mit deedwS, etc. 

[This statement of the courses in the sev- 
eral Schools, which were entirely independent 
of each other, shows the character of the in- 
struction given in the University from the 
beginning, its extent, and thoroughness so far 
as was consistetit with its small number of 
Professors. Certainly each Professor had his 
hands full, and worked to the full limit of his 
ability. There were no drones in the hive.] 

Religious exercises w^ere performed at the 
University every Sunday, by a Minister resid- 
ing there. The written Examinations in each 
School are minutely described. The answers 
to the questions were classified in four 
divisions, but only those students that attained 
the first division, i. e., three-fourths of the 
valuation, were regarded as having passed, 
and had their names announced on the pub- 
lic day, and published in the newspapers. The 
Degrees were a Certificate of Proficiency, 
conferred for completion of a partial course 
in a School, which might be attended sepa- 


rately; Graduate in any School, conferred for 
completion of the general studies of any of the 
Schools ; and Master of Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, conferred for graduation in 
Ancient Languages (two), Modern Lan- 
guages (two), Alathcmatics, Natural Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy. But 
in all cases the candidate must give satisfac- 
tory proof of his ability to write the Eng- 
lish language correctly. 

“No particular period of study is pre- 
scribed for the acquisition of these honors. 
The student obtains them whenever he can 
undergo the rigid examinations to which the 
candidates for them are subjected.’' 

[Special attention is called to this provision, 
which, with the independence of the Schools 
and the elective system of study, constituted 
the marked differences between the University 
of Virginia and the curriculum colleges of 
the country.] 

The title of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred on the graduates in the Medical De- 
partment. [That of Bachelor of Law had not 
yet been adopted in the Law Department, nor 
had the Degree of Bachelor of Arts yet been 
authorized.] 

The certificates and dijdomas were awarded 
in public on the last day of the session, “and 
orations are delivered and essays read by stu- 
dents appointed for that purpose,” [which cus- 
tom was abolished many years later]. The 
session extended at that time from Septem- 
ber 1st to July 4th, a full ten months. 

The Expenses of a student were carefully 
enumerated and were limited, even to sums for 
clothing and pocket-money. [The in loco 
parentis idea still prevailed.] These limits 
could not be exceeded without the authority 
of the Faculty, and “resident students are for- 
bidden to contract any debts whatsoever." 
“Students wherever resident, are required to 
wear the uniform prescribed by the enact- 
ments ; consisting of cloth of a dark grey mix- 
ture, at a price not exceeding $6 a yard." 
[This wearing of a uniform constituted a 
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great grievance to the students, and it was 
later abolished.] 

The Faculty might allow any man above 
twenty-three years of age to attend lectures, 
reside outside of the precincts, and be exempt 
from the rules and regulations for govern- 
ment, but he must pay the usual fees, and 
observe the laws enjoining respectful and or- 
derly deportment, and this privilege, if abused, 
might be withdrawn. At the end of every 
montli reports of absence from lectures, or 
other irregularities, with information as to 
the student’s progress and conduct, were sent 
to his parent or guardian. 

Accomplishments. Teachers of IMusic, 
Fencing, and Dancing, were authorized for 
those who desired them. xA. military corps 
had been formed, and an instructor in mili- 
tary tactics appointed, but it was optional with 
the student to join this corps. 

This account of the condition of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in i833-’34, the earliest 
that is now attainable, has been quoted at 
length to show the exact course of instruction, 
and some of the regulations, but as noted 
above, some of those, which may be regarded 
as of a petty character and not well suited 
to older students, were soon abolished, and 
the principle of self-government was more and 
more relied on. We shall see that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was not free from those 
disturbances of order that characterize a num- 
ber of boys and young men, wherever col- 
lected, but It is believed that the absence of 
espionage and the training of young men to 
govern themselves, with the cultivation of a 
high sense of honor in the student body, con- 
tributed greatly to the good order and dis- 
cipline, and the healthy moral tone, that char- 
acterized the students as a whole. 

Here follows a “Tabic exhibiting the state 
of the several Schools of the University from 
its commencement’' for the first ten sessions, 
showing the progress of the University in 
numbers and in subjects studied during that 
time (“Martin’s Gazetteer," p. 126) : 
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"Uii ‘’Martins Gazetteer” (p. 82), under the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Description of V'irginia,” it is stated that the 
buildings of the University together with the real 
estate cost $333,996, and that the library and philo- 
sophical apparatus cost $36,948; also, that the whole 
income of the University amounted to $18,500. [The 
fees of the separate Schools went to the professors 
and are, doubtless, not included in this estimate.] 
The salaries of the professors who were paid partly 
by a fixed salary and partly by fees, varied from 
$1,600 to $3,500. “The first degree was conferred 
in 1828, the number of graduates [i. e., in the sev- 
eral Schools] in that year was 10; in 1829, 12; 
1830, 30; 1831, 20; 1832, 46; total, 1 18; of these 16 
were graduates in ancient languages; 14 in mathe- 
matics; 23 in natural philosophy; 9 in chemistry; 
17 in moral philosophy; 22 in medicine; and 17 in 
law.” The Master of Arts degree was conferred 
for the first time on one student in 1832 [George N. 
Johnson, of Richmond, Va.] The annual expenses 
were for board, &c., $100 ;- fuel and candles, $15; 
room rent, $8; use of library and public rooms, 
$15; fees to three professors (to one, $50; to two, 
$30 each; if more than two, $25), $75: total, $213. 
[The Faculty in 1834 consisted of nine professors, 
whose names have been given above.] 



View of Rotunda Burning, October 27, 




CHAPTER IX. 


The Buildings of the University of Virginia. The Great Fire of 
October 27, 1895. The New Buildings. Detailed Description of 
THE Buildings. 


T has already been mentioned that 
Jefrcrson’s plan for the buildings 
of Central College, and even earlier 
for those of the proposed Albe- 
marle Academy, was the erection 
of a separate building for each professor, 
called a pavilion, and of dormitories for stu- 
dents connecting these buildings, capable of 
lodging two students each, and not exceeding 
ten on each side of the pavilion. This plan 
is given in the records of the trustees of Cen- 
tral College for May 5, 1817, and in their re- 
port for January 6, 1818. (Adams, “Uni- 
versity Virginia,’’ p. 69, and “J^ff^^son and 
Cabell Correspondence,” Appendix E.) These 
buildings were to be arranged around a 
square, or quadrangle, and connected by a cov- 
ered way, or arcade. This plan was carried 
out in the erection of the buildings for the 
University of Virginia, five professor’s houses, 
of two stories each, being erected on each 
(the east and the west) side of a quadrangle, 
called the Lawn, and connected by students’ 
dormitories of one story in height. The first 
of these buildings erected for Central College 
was No. 7, West Lawn, and it was used at 
first for the Library building. The fagades 
were adorned with columns of different orders 
of Greek architecture. The corner-stone of 
the first building was laid on October 6lh, 
1817, and ex-Presidents Jefferson and Mad- 
ison, and President Monroe, all trustees of 
Central College, were present on this occasion. 
At the northern end of the quadrangle, or 


Lawn, was erected the main central building, 
or Rotunda, modelled after the Pantheon, and 
used for the Library and lecture-rooms. 

At a short distance east and west of the 
rows of buildings on the Lawn, were similar 
rows, called the Ranges, consisting of large 
one-story buildings at each end and in the 
centre, connected by one-story dormitories and 
arcades along their whole length. These 
larger buildings were originally intended for 
hotels, or students’ boarding-houses, but they 
have been variously modified, and used both 
for hotels and Literary Society Halls, and 
for professors’ and proctors’ residences. The 
Rotunda was connected with the east and west 
buildings on the Lawn by two open apart- 
ments, ‘'appropriated to the gymnastic exer- 
cises of the students,” later, in 1841, changed 
to one-story buildings, the eastern one of 
which served for many years as the Qiapel, 
and the western for lecture-rooms, and later 
a students’ reading-room at one time under 
the management of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

The ground plan of the original buildings, 
and the plan of the fagades of the Rotunda 
and the professors’ houses, taken from Jef- 
ferson’s original drawings, are prefixed to Pro- 
fessor Adams’s monograph on “Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the University of Wrginia,” 
(1888), and a full description of them is 
given in his Introduction, (pp. 16-20).''" It 


’•'See Appendix. 
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will there be seen that besides plans of the 
Roman buildings themselves, Jefferson used 
other plans taken from Palladios work on 
Architecture (2 vols., London, 1742), which 
was his -authority. This makes the early ar- 
chitecture of the University of Virginia unique 
in the history of educational buildings in this 
country. It certainly carried out successfully 
Jefferson’s theory that the student should 
have before him continually models of the 


a visit to Jefferson in December, 1824, and 
writes to Prescott as follows on December 16,, 
1824, (Ticknor’s ''Life, Letters and Journals/’ 
Vol. I, p. 348) : ‘‘Yesterday we formed a 
party, and with Mr. Jefferson at our head, 
went to the University. It is a very fine es- 
tablishment, consisting of ten houses for pro- 
fessors, four eating-houses [all then com- 
pleted of the six planned], a rotunda on the 
model of the Parthenon [Pantheon], with a 



Showing Two Pavilions (or Professors’ Residences) on West Lawn; the One on the 
Right Being the Doric of Diocletian’s Bath, and the One on the 
Left Being Corinthian of Palladio. 


classic architecture to which his studies were 
directed. In the erection of the new buildings 
since the great fire of October 27th, 1895, the 
attempt has been made to continue this style 
of architecture. How far it has been success- 
ful must be left to the judgment of the in- 
dividual critic and the trained architect. The 
impression produced upon a stranger by these 
buildings may be seen from George Ticknor’s 
letter, quoted in Adams (p. 124). .He paid 


magnificent room for a library and four fine 
lecture-rooms, with 108 apartments for stu- 
dents; the whole situated in the midst of 250 
acres of land, high, healthy, and with noble 
prospects all around it. It has cost $250,000, 
and the thorough finish of every part of it and 
the beautiful architecture of the whole, show, 
I think, that it has not cost too much. 

* Tliey have a mass of buildings more 
beautiful than anything architectural in New 
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England, and more appropriate to an univer- 
sity than can be found, perhaps, in the world/’ 
We have already seen that the impression 
produced upon John Tyler was such as to 
convert him into an ardent advocate of the 
University. Jefferson was right in making 
the University buildings attractive notwith- 
standing the expense. This had, however, 
constituted a popular objection, as stated 
above, for we find Madison writing to Jef- 
ferson on January 15, 1823: ''One of the 


end of the East Range, Jefferson's Anatomical 
Hall ; and of a small one-story dissecting-hall, 
a short distance west of this building. The 
gradual increase in the number of students 
and the crowded condition of the lecture- 
rooms in the Rotunda, together with the need 
of a Public Hall for Commencements and 
other public occasions, caused the erec- 
tion in i85i-’ 53 of a large five-story building 
(100x54 feet) north of the Rotunda and con- 
nected with it by a covered portico (30 feet), 



View of West Lawn, With Pavilion of Palladio’s Ionic Order, With Modillions. 


most popular objections to the Institution I 
find is the expense added by what is called 
the ornamental style of the architecture.” 
("Madison’s Works,” III, 292.) This, how- 
ever, now forms one of the most attractive 
features of the Institution. The buildings 
mentioned included for many years all the 
buildings of the Universit}^, but the growing 
needs o-f the Medical Department soon neces- 
sitated the erection of a three-story building 
for that department, west of the northwestern 


and a similar portico at the north end, with 
columns like those on the south front of the 
Rotunda, only distinguished by having their 
capitals of cast metal, while the original cap- 
itals had been excjuisitely carved in Italy of 
Italian marble, after the failure of Jefferson’s 
imported artist to carve suitable columns out 
of Albemarle stone at much greater expense 
than the Italian work. This building was a 
very great convenience and supplied the lack 
of a Public Hall and additional lecture-rooms, 
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and later of enibr}^o chemical and physical 
laboratories, and still later of the modest be- 
ginning of a mechanical workshop. But it was 
not at all in keeping with the architecture of 
the Rotunda, except as to its porticoes, to 
which it was attached as a plain oblong con- 
tinuation, and was known as the ‘^Annex to 
the Rotunda.” The great mistake was made 
of connecting its roof and upper story with 
the Rotunda, rendering the latter much more 
liable to destruction by fire, which unfortunate- 
ly happened in the great fire of October 27th, 
1895. This originated in the northwestern 
corner of the '' Annex” just under the roof, 
and the water-pressure being deficient, trav- 
ersed the entire roof of this building and 
reached the Rotunda, destroying its roof, in- 
terior and a large portion of the Library, as 
well as the entire “Annex.” It is said that 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, a grandson of 
Jefferson, and then a member of the Board 
of Visitors, protested against the location of 
this building for tlie reason above-mentioned. 
The destruction was long in coming, but it 
came at last. 

The lack of accommodations for students 
early caused the addition of a number of one- 
story dormitories in the form of a right angle, 
to a two-story house, used later as a boarding- 
house and afterwards as a professor's house, 
on what is known as Monroe Hill, for Mon- 
roe once owned this property. This hill is a 
gentle acclivity west of the southwestern end 
of the West Range. 

A small one-story building in the vicinity 
was long known as “The Observatory,” as it 
once actually contained some a-stronomical in- 
struments, but it was later turned into a 
lumber-room. 

The original frame building on Mt. Jeffer- 
son, the site of the present Observatory (one 
mile southwest of the main buildings), and 
also at one time called the Observatory, if ever 
used for that purpose, in time fell into decay, 
and was in that condition forty years ago, 
as the present writer can testify from personal 
observation in clambering over its ruins. 


About i 8S4-'55 a two-story house was 
erected by subscription for the use of the 
Chaplain, and located on a small hill south of 
the southwestern end of the West Range; 
and in t8ss-' 56, the Temperance Hall, in 
which the Post-Office was placed, was erected 
near the eastern entrance of the University 
grounds. Soon afterwards, in 1859, six 
two-story buildings, known as “Dawson's 
RowV students' dormitories, intended for 100 
students, were erected on an arc extending 
from Monroe Hill to the Parsonage, south- 
west of the West Range. About the same 
time the building, of two stories and basement, 
known as the Infirmary, was built, south of 
the southeastern end of the East Range, which 
supplied a long-felt want for the accommoda- 
tion of the sick, and their isolation from other 
students. Students had theretofore been 
treated in their rooms. 

In this field opposite the southern side of 
the Lawn was also erected about 1859 a large 
circular frame building for gymnastic exer- 
cises in bad weather, the gymnastic apparatus 
of various kinds being scattered over the field 
and exposed to the open air. On a small 
stream at the southern side of this field the 
teacher of gymnastics, Monsieur D'Alfonce, 
a former Russian officer, constructed a frame 
building for Russian baths, which were a 
great convenience to the students during the 
short period of their existence, as these frame 
buildings perished during the war (i86x-'65). 

Shortly after the war, about i868-'69, on 
the institution of the School of Applied Chem- 
istry, a large oblong building for a chemical 
lecture-room, museum and laboratory, was 
erected west of the Medical Plall, and a house 
for the professor on Monroe Hill. 

In i 875-'76, by the gift of Mr. Lewis 
Brooks, of Rochester, New York, his brother, 
and others, the large four-story building, 
known as the Brooks Museum of Natural 
History, was erected near the north entrance 
of the University grounds. In this building 
are arranged the extensive collections for the 
illustration of zoology and botany, mineralogy 
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and geology, chiefly the gift also of Mr. ment was supplied for the Chair of Practical 
Bioo\S. While architecturally out of harmony Astronomy, which was endowed by the 
with the other buildings, this structure and Alumni and friends of the University 
its contents form a most valuable addition to In i883-'-85, through the exertions' of the 
the appliances for scientific instruction m the Chaplain, Rev. Otis A. Glazebrook, the ladies 
University.^ and the professors of the University, and 

In 1880- 81, Mr. Leander J. McCormick, of other friends, the sum of $30,000 was collected 
Chicago, presented to the University a mag- for a chapel, and a beautiful Gothic building 



The Lewis Brooks Museum. 


nificent telescope, with a twenty-six inch lens, was erected in the northwestern portion of the 
the work of Alvan Clark & Sons, and the University enclosure, directly north of the 
companion of the one in the United States West Range, and west of the Annex to the 
Naval Observatory. By the gift also of Mr. Rotunda. This building supplied a real neces- 
McGormick, Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, of sity, as for many years the small one-story 
New York, and others, a large Observatory building east of the Rotunda had been used 
building, with suitable working-rooms, and a for a Chapel, and for other purposes, religious 
residence for the professor, were erected on and secular. Shortly after this a separate 
Mt Jefferson, and thus an excellent equip- anatomical lecture-room directly connected 
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with the dissecting hall and west of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory^, was built. 

By the will of the late Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather^ of New York^ a large sum of money 
was bequeathed to several colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, one of which was 
the Lbiiversity of Virginia. In 1892-'' 93 a por- 
tion of this bequest was used to erect and 
equip a well furnished gymnasium, located on 
Carr’s Hill, a piece of property lying north 
of the University grounds and on the road 


R. R. and on University Avenue connecting 
the University and the city of Charlottesville. 
This supplies medicines and treatment free 
of charge to indigent patients, and serves as 
a means of clinical instruction to the students. 

THE GREAT FIRE“^ OF OCTOBER 27, 1895. 

On Sunday, October 27th, 1895, occurred 
the greatest misfortune that has ever befallen 
the University of Virginia. About 10:30 a. 
m., as the bells were ringing for church, a fii’e 



Fkyerweather Gymnasium. 


to Staunton, which was purchased just after 
the war (i86i-'65). Buildings for students' 
dormitories had been erected here long be- 
fore, and the property had been used for a pri- 
vate boarding-house by the late Mrs. Sidney 
S. Carr, whence the name. The main resi- 
dence on this property was accidentally de- 
stroyed by fire during the war. 

About the same time (1893) a Dispensary 
was built for the Medical Department on prop- 
erty lying east of the Chesapeake and Ohio 


broke out at the northwestern corner of the 
roof of the Annex to the Rotunda, as stated 
above. After the most careful investigation 
it has been impossible to ascertain how this 
fire originated. The most plausible theory is 
that it was due to the crossing O'f electric 

^‘"^For a full account of The Great Fire see the 
■Alumni Bulletin” for Novembei*, 1895 (II, 3), and 
for a briefer accouiit the University Annual, “Corks 
and Curls,” for 1896. Both accounts are embel- 
lished with illustrations, and the latter with plans 
of the new buildings. 



Interior of Public Hall, With Baize’s Copy of “The School of Athens.” (Destroyed by Fire October 27, 1895.) 
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wires, as it first appeared in a small room 
under the roof at that corner of the building, 
m or near which electric wires had been run. 
In an incredibly short time the fire communi- 
cated to the Public Hall and to the beautiful 
painting, Raphaels School of Athens, which 
covered the north end of the Public Hall and 
was the chief ornament of the University. 
This copy was painted by Paul Baize, a 
French painter, at a cost of $4,000, and was 
the gift of Alumni and friends of the Univer- 
sity in 1856. 

The water pressure proving insufficient to 
reach such an altitude, the fire traversed the 
whole length of the Annex, destroying the in- 
terior, and reached the Rotunda, where it con- 
sumed the roof and interior of that building, 
and was only with difficulty prevented by the 
fire department from reaching the professors’ 
houses on the Lawn, both wings of the Ro- 
tunda being wrecked in the effort to stay its 
progress. The philosophical apparatus and 
many of the books were saved, but much of the 
former was injured in removal, and it was im- 
possible to rescue the books in the middle 
and upper galleries of the Rotunda, so that 
many of these were destroyed. Finally, about 
2:30 p. m., the fire ceased, chiefly from lack 
of material to feed on, although the embers 
glowed for several days. The walls of the 
Annex were sO' injured that they were pulled 
down, and it was determined not to erect that 
building. The walls of the Rotunda, the 
erection of which Jefferson himself had su- 
perintended, were of such thickness that they 
withstood the violence of the flames, and 
with slight repairs served for the new roof of 
fire-proof material. The interior arrange- 
ment was changed by dispensing with the two 
lecture-rooms on the first floor, and assigning 
to the Library the whole of the interior of 
the Rotunda from this floor, reconstructed en- 
tirely of fire-proof material. The two lecture- 
rooms in the basement were restored. The 
Rotunda wings were rebuilt with alterations, 
and two similar wings w^ere constructed from 
the north front, the whole connected by a 


colonnade, the roof of which forms a walk 
above the buildings surrounding the espla- 
nade. These serve for the administrative of- 
fices, a law lecturc-room, and a Young Men's 
Christian Association Hall. The site of the 
Annex was filled up, and laid out as a beau- 
tiful square, connected by a handsome flight 
of steps with the north front of the Rotunda, 
and by a like flight with the grounds on the 
north, presenting a most imposing view, with 
its picturesque terraces gradually descending. 

THE NEW BUILDINGS. 

To supply the place of the Public Flail and 
lecture-rooms destroyed by fire, a large build- 
ing called the Academic Building, with a Pub- 
lic Hall in the form of an amphitheatre, and 
lecture-rooms, was erected south of the foot 
of the Lawn, which was much extended in 
length and the grounds suitably graded. To 
the right of this space, looking south, stands 
the new Mechanical Laboratory, for the use 
of the Engineering department, and to the 
left, just opposite, the Rouss Physical Labora- 
tory, presented by Mr. Qiarlcs B. Rouss, of 
New York, for the use of the physical and 
electrical departments. The fagades of these 
buildings are beautifully adorned with Ionic 
columns, and the main central building is con- 
nected with each of the other two buildings by 
an open arcade. The pediment of the fagado 
of the Academic Building is embellished 
with a classical group of sculpture, after the 
Parthenon, and the architrave contains the 
motto in Greek : ‘'Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free” (St. John, 
VIII, 32). For the erection of these build- 
ings and the restoration of the Rotunda the 
Legislature authorized a loan of $200,000, 
which was increased by subscriptions from the 
friends of the University amounting to aliout 
$100,000. Thus what appeared to be an ir- 
reparable injury to the University has resulted 
in its restoration to a more efficient condition 
than before, although at present it is burdened 
with a heavy debt. As in the early clays of 
the University, the Legislature will, doubt- 




Academic Building, Showing on the Right the Mechanical Laboratory and on the Left the Rouss Physical I-aboratory. 
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less, ultimately assume this debt^ for the whole 
property belongs to the State^ and it is simply 
taking money from one pocket and putting it 
into- the other. Certainly the Legislature could 
not recognize in a more suitable manner the 
large amount of voluntary subscriptions and 
the numerous donations of books and ap- 
paratus that have been made to the University, 
a clear gain to the State. 

The inauguration of the new buildings took 
place on June 14th, 1898, ^vhen a large con- 
course of Alumni and friends assembled in 
the ampitheatre of the Academic Building, 


artistic piece of academic architecture in Am- 
erica. Purely classical in spirit, inexpensive 
in material, severely elegant in proportion, 
they shine in their chaste simplicity like a bit 
of Hellas set amid the abundant greenery of 
the Virginia hills. The great quadrangle 
which they enclose is about one thousand feet 
long and three hundred feet wide at the broad- 
est part. The dominant structure is the Ro- 
tunda, set centrally at the northern end, mod- 
elled quite exactly from the Roman Pantheon, 
and devoted now to the uses of the University 
Library. It rises from a base composed of 



Academic Building. 


and the chief address was delivered by the 
distinguished lawyer, James C. Carter, Esq., 
of New York. 

A more minute description of the buildings 
follows, taken from the '‘Manual of Informa- 
tion” recently published by the University 
(Roanoke, Va., 1899). 

"Architecture. The group of buildings 
planned by Jefferson, and erected under his 
personal oversight, together with the recent 
additions made tO' harmonize with and com- 
plete his composition, constitute what is un- 
doubtedly the most characteristic and the most 


four rectangular apartments, connected below 
by graceful colonnades and covered above by 
a flat roof, which constitutes a continuous 
promenade about the building and is guarded 
by a handsome balustrade. Elegant Corinth- 
ian porticos give admission to the main library 
room, a single domed apartment, with gal- 
leries for books carried by a beautiful peristyle 
of Corinthian columns. At the southern end 
stands the main Academic Building, contain- 
ing a noble auditorium fashioned like a classic 
amphitheatre, with wings devoted to the uses 
of the several academic schools. On the east- 
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ern sick stands the Physical Laboratory, built 
from the generous gift of the wealthy New 
York merchant, Charles B. Rouss, a trans- 
planted Virginian, whose heart is still true 
to the home. of his earlier days. On the west- 
ern side is the Mechanical Laboratory, de- 
signed to foster in the University applied as 
well as pure science. Connecting the Rotunda 
with this new group in the Ionic style are 
the original buildings of Jefferson— five 
pavilions on either side with intervening rooms 
for dormitories and offices, all united by a fine 
Doric colonnade. Each pavilion has a fagade 
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Medical School, the Astronomical Observa- 
tory, the students' Infirmary, the Gymnasium, 
various groups of dormitories for students, 
the boiler house, and residences for profes- 
sors and others connected with the University, 
“The Library. The Library of the Uni- 
versity of Yirginia was, until the recent fire, 
unique in its contents. It consisted of 53,000 
volumes, comprising several private libraries 
which had been donated to the University, and 
including individual sets and volumes of great 
value. The fire was in no particular more 
destructive than with regard to the library, but 



Chemical Laboratory. 


of its own — modelled from or suggested by 
some noble Greek or Roman or Tuscan orig- 
inal. Parallel with these are the eastern and 
western Ranges of separate dormitories for 
students, connected by picturesque arcades. 
Each range contains also three larger build- 
ings, located at the ends and in the centre, 
designed originally for hotels, but used now 
mainly for other purposes — homes for the Lit- 
erary Societies and for the visiting Alumni. 

Outside this main group are the Univer- 
sity Chapel, the Natural History Museum, 
the Chemical Laboratory, the quarters of the 


since the fire much has been done to restore 
it to its former value, particularly for the pur- 
poses of students. The library, now numbering 
some 45,000 volumes, is located in the old 
rotunda, considered by many one of the most 
beautiful reading rooms in the country. Every 
facility will be supplied for its convenient use, 
and within a year or so it will probably an- 
swer all the demands of a college student. 

''Chemical Laboratory. The Chemical 
Lecture-room and Laboratory occupy a de- 
tached building, erected in iSdS-'dg specially 
for chemical use. The equipment in the way 
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of apparatus, specimens, diagrams, etc., is 
ample, and has been kept abreast of modern 
progress. The collection in illustration oi the 
arts and manufactures directly dependent up- 
on chemistry was the first formed, and is one 
of the best, if not the best, in the 
United States. The present occupants of the 
chairs of chemistry in the State Uni- 
versities of North Carolina, Georgia, Tennes- 
see and Texas, and in a number of 


feet high. Its front extends two hundred feet, 
occupying the entire eastern front of the new 
quadrangle. In the centre is a lecture-room 
of a novel plan; skylighted exclusively, sun- 
light being derived for experiment from a 
heliostat on the roof, which gives a vertical 
shaft of light ten inches in diameter. On one 
side of the lecture-room is an apparatus-rooni, 
with double, rubber-jointed sashes and doors, 
designed fo' be a huge glass case, without dust 



Rouss Pliysical Laboratory. 


colleges, and the holders of various po- 
sitions in connection with the various appli- 
cations of chemistry, have here received pro- 
fessional training. The original work done 
here by students has been published in a series 
of some one hundred and fifty or one hundred 
and sixty articles in the scientific journals of 
America and Europe. 

'"■'The Rouss Physical Laboratory. This 
building, of one-story above the basement/con- 
tains nineteen rooms, besides a tower sixty 


or moisture, in which the instruments are 
placed on open shelves. The corresponcliiig 
wing on the other side of the lecture-room 
provides a well-lighted study room, with wall- 
tables of thick slate and other appliances 
suitable for fifty students working in elemen- 
tary practical physics. Of the same size in the 
basement is the room for electrical work, with 
glass cases containing the electrical measuring 
instruments. Near it is the apartment con- 
taining the storage battery, with switches and 





Academic Building, Viewed Fi 
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conductors leading to all the rooms. Next in 
the basement is the workshop, supplied with 
the best tools and materials. Then comes the 
gravity and chronograph room, with five piers 
and a constant-temperature vault extending 
the whole breadth of the building. On the 
same basement are found the spectrometer 
room and the X-ray room. On the floor above 
are the optical laboratories and the private 
rooms of the teachers. 

The equipment of apparatus for illustration 
is good. That for reseaixli is respectable, in- 
cluding a Rowland concave grating spectro- 


ment are the gift of Leander J. McCormick, 
Esq., of Chicago. The computing rooms are 
adjoining, and contain clock, chronograph, 
etc., and a working library. In a smaller 
building are a three-inch Fauth transit and a 
four-inch Kahler equatorial. 

'The Lewis Brooks Museum. The Lewis 
Brooks Museum contains collections illustrat- 
ing the main sub-divisions of Natural Llistory : 
Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, and Botany. 
Each of the collections is arranged so as to 
exemplify the principles of the science, and at 
the same time offers a large variety of sub- 
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meter of twenty-one and one-half feet focal 
length, a Michelson interferometer, two Du- 
boscq optical benches with appliances, Hipp's, 
Edelmann’s and Fauth's chronographs, with 
other important additions in immediate pros- 
pect.q ' 

'The Observatory. The Astronomical 
Observatory is situated upon an elevation 
known as Mount Jefferson, which furnishes an 
unobstritcted horizon. The principal building: 
is a rotunda forty-five feet in diameter, and 
:ontains the great Clark refractor of twenty- 
inches a.nerture. The hiiildin.cr and instrii- 


jects for advanced study. In addition to the 
above, a beginning has been made of a col- 
lection to illustrate the Geology and Min- 
eralogy of the State of Virginia, and this 
will be increased as rapidly as possible. 

"Biological Laboratory. The Biological 
Laboratory has been recently installed in a 
convenient and commodious suite of rooms in 
the new" Academical Building. The working- 
room is large, well-lighted, amply ecptipped 
with microscopes, niicrotomes, and all neces- 
sai'y appliances ; and is well supplied with 
material for the stud vWi like nf nli^nfo n-P 
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animals. The adjoining lecture-room is well 
provided with appliances and facilities for 
illustration and demonstration, including elec- 
trical projection apparatus of the most ap- 
proved kind. A separate room contains the 
library of the department, which comprises 
several hundred volumes, chiefly recent stand- 
ard works and sets of the leading biological 
journals, with conveniences for its use, in- 
cluding an excellent reference catalogue. 

“Mechanical Laboratory. This building 
with its equipment is designed to facilitate the 
work of instruction and research in Experi- 


the use of hand and machine tools^ each stu- 
dent takes up some special problem of Exper- 
imental Engineering ; he designs the apparatus 
or machine to be used in its solution; pre- 
pares in the drafting-room the requisite gen- 
eral and detail drawings ; executes from them 
the necessary patterns in the wood-shop ; 
makes his castings from these patterns in the 
foundry and his forgings in the smith-shop; 
machines and assembles the parts in the metaL 
shop ; and then completes the investigation 
proposed in the laboratory. The course of in- 
struction is designed to produce trained and 
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mental Engineering. It is provided not only 
with well-furnished shops for wood-working, 
metal-working, casting and forging, but with 
a very complete line of apparatus for accur- 
ate engineering tests. In this particular the 
plant is the best in the South and comparable 
in the quality of its work with the best en- 
gineering laboratories of America. There are 
four machines for tests of timber, stone, and 
metals ; three for tests of cements, mortars, 
and stones; two for tests of lubricants; and 
a full line of apparatus for steam, engine, and 
boiler tests. After a preliminary course in 


intelligent engineers, fully abreast of present 
professional demands. 

“University Dispensary. By the erection 
and equipment of the University Dispensary 
and the careful consideration of the needs of 
the community the opportunities for clinical 
instruction to* medical students at the Univer- 
sity have been so largely increased that during 
the past year nearly three thousand distinct 
cases were treated. The amphitheatre is so 
arranged that no student is over fifteen feet 
from the clinical chair or operating table, so 
that each can thus understand and appreciate 
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all that is shown him. Each year from among 
the best students of the graduating class in 
medicine a limited number of young men are 
appointed to serve as clinical assistants. 

In addition, since the session of 'g'j-gS a 
free hospital has been opened, and the number 
of patients treated affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for the students to see difficult sur- 
gical operations, and to watch the cases 
throughout convalescence. 

'“University Hospital. The announce- 
ment is made with great pleasure that in the 


plied by the Visitors with marked liberality. 
The equipment, which is equalled by that of 
only a few leading American colleges, consists 
of the beautiful Fayerweather Gymnasium, 
furnished with modern exercising appliances, 
adaptable to all physical conditions. The 
baths, which have heretofore included sprays, 
tubs, and needle baths, with a capacious plunge 
bath and swimming pool, are now being re- 
fitted and their capacity greatly enlarged to 
meet the increasing demands of the past year. 
The students are guided and directed in their 
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immediate future the means of clinical in- 
struction will be much advanced by the erec- 
tion and equipment of a permanent Hospital, 
for which an appropriation has been made by 
the Visitors of the University. This building 
will be begun as soon as its structural ar- 
rang'ements can be carefully worked out, and 
will be completed and brought into use in as 
short a time as is compatible with good work- 
manship — in ample time for the instruction of 
the class entering next session. 

. 'Thysical Training. Every facility for the 
maintenance of this department has been sup- 


cxercises by an experienced director, who per- 
sonally leads all classes and interests himself 
in the health and condition of every student. 
This course is free of cost. 

''Randall Dormitory. The new Randall 
Dormitory, so called from the donors of the 
fund used in its erection, is now (1899) 
pleted. It is situated at the south end of the 
East Range, fronting south and is in the form 
of an L. It is capable of accommodating 
more than forty students, and is provided with 
bath-rooms, closets, and all modern conven- 
iences.’^ 




■ “I . 
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CHAPTER X. 


The University from 1825 to 1861. The Early Professors. The 
Board of Visitors. The Later Faculty: Medicai., Law, Academic. 
Brief Account of the Professors. The Officers. Examinations. 


Degrees, 

N account has been given in a 
preceding chapter of the opening 
of the University, the choice of the 
first Professors, and the course of 
study in its early days. A few fur- 
ther particulars concerning these Professors 
may be added, taken from an account written 
by the successor of Professor Long, — the pupil 
of Long, Blaetternian, Dunglison and Emmet, 
and the colleague of Blaetternian, Bonny- 
castle, Dunglison, Emmet, Tucker and Lo- 
max, — Dr. Gessner Harrison, for thirty-one 
years Professor of Ancient Languages (1828- 
^56) and of Latin alone (i856-'59), in the 
University.^** Dr. Harrison gives a full de- 
scription of the University, and comments at 
length on the following peculiarities of its 
organization: i. Allowing every student to 
attend the Schools of his choice, at least 
three ; conferring degrees in individual 
Schools; suffering candidates to stand exam- 
inations for degrees irrespective of time of 
residence; and bestowing degrees only after 
strict examination, thus proving that they are 
deserved. 2. Method of instruction by lec- 
tures and oral examinations, as well as by 
text-books. 3. Written examinations for 
honors, which were introduced from the prac- 
tice in Cambridge University, England, the 
alma mater of Key and Long, both being 

Dr. Harrison’s account of the University of Vir- 
ginia and its Professors will be found in Duyckinck’s 
^Cyclopedia of American Literature,” Vol. II, pp. 
725 ff., New York, 1855. 


alumni of Trinity College. 4. Absence of 
sectarian influence and control. There was 
much prejudice at first against what was 
thought to be absence of religious influence, 
but there was soon introduced the system of 
annual, later biennial, Chaplains, elected by 
the Faculty. ‘‘Nowhere,” says Dr. liarrison, 
“is more respect paid to the Christian religion, 
and the spirit of sectarian bigotry is extin- 
guished.” 5. Discipline. Students are not 
required to testify against themselves, nor 
against each other. They are assumed to be 
incapable of falsehood and are treated accord- 
ingly. A student’s word is considered equiv- 
alent to his oath. 

Dr. Harrison describes briefly each of the 
early Professors, and being the evidence of 
one who knew them all, as he entered the Uni- 
versity* in its first session (March 7th to De- 
cember 15th, 1825), his testimony is all the 
more valuable. He says of Professor Key: 
“Besides his ability as a mathematician he had 
the advantage of good classical and general 
attainments, and by his earnest manner, his 
clearness of illustration, and his rare powers 
of anticipating and removing the learner’s dif- 
ficulties, succeeded to a remarkable degree in 
gaining the attention and exciting the inter- 
est of his hearers.” Key was born March 20, 
1799, died November 29, 1875. His biog- 
raphy in the “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,” Vol. XXXr, was written by War- 
wick Wroth, F. S. A. An obituary notice by 
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Long will be found in the ''Proceedings of the 
Royal Society/’ No. 169, 1876. 

Of Long, Dr. Harrison says : "A man of 
marked ability and attainments, thoroughly 
trained in the system of his college, having a 
mind far more than most men’s scrupulously 
demanding accuracy in the results of inquiry, 
and scouting mere pretension, he aimed, and 
was fitted, to introduce something better than 
what then passed current as classical learn- 
ing.” "His uncompromising ex- 

actness and his masterly knowledge of his 
subject, inspired his pupils with the highest 
conceptions of a true scholarship.” He was 
born November 4, 1800, and died August 10, 
1879. life in the "Dictionary of National 
Biography,” Vol. XXXIV, was also written 
by Warwick Wroth, F. S. A., who says of 
him: "As a teacher and writer Long exer- 
cised much influence on classical scholarship 
in England. He was a man of extensive 
learning, gifted with a powerful memory and 
‘a clear judicial intellect.’ He was even more 
remarkable for a rare simplicity, elevation, 
and integrity of life. 'No one’ (it has been 
remarked) 'ever lived the life recommended 
by Marcus Aurelius more completely.’ ” "H. 
J. M.,” who wrote the sketch of him in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” Vol. XIV (9th 
ed.), says: "In the knowledge of Roman 
law. Long stood by himself amongst English 
scholars, and his well-known articles on that 
subject were the first valuable contribution 
to the study from any English writer. He had 
also a profound knowledge of ancient geog- 
raphy. He was an excellent French, Ger- 
man, and Italian scholar, and also read Span- 
ish. Flis extensive and accurate learning may 
be explained from the combination of a 
tenacious memory with a clear judicial intel- 
lect. His character was as elevated as his 
intellect. His simplicity and manly independ- 
ence may be seen partly in his writings. His 
faculty for discriminating evidence and his 
strong common sense appear in everything that 
he wrote.” Professor Long recommended his 
pupil. Dr. Gessner Plarrison, as his successor, 


when Dr. Harrison was onh' twenty-one }ears 
of age. 

Of Blaetterman, Dr. Harrison wrote : “He 
occupied the chair until 1S40, and gave proof 
of extensive acquirements and of a mind of 
uncommon natural vigor and penetration. In 
consequence, more especially with the lessons 
on German and Anglo-Saxon, he gave to his 
students much that was interesting and valu- 
able in comparative philology also, a subject 
in which he found peculiar pleasure.” 

Of Bonnycastle he says: that ' 1 ie was dis- 
tinguished by the force and originality of his 
mind, no less than by his profound knowl- 
edge of mathematics. His fine taste, culti- 
vated by much reading, his general knowl- 
edge, and his abundant store of anecdote, made 
him a most agreeable and instructive com- 
panion to all ; and this, though his really kind 
feelings were partly hidden by a cold ex- 
terior.” 

A writer in the “Southern Literary Mes- 
senger” for January, 1842, Mr. Benjamin B. 
Minor, an alumnus of the University (1835- 
’38), and at one time editor of this periodical, 
who knew both Blaetterman and Bonnycastle, 
writes of them as follows. Of Blaetterman he 
says: "He was always said to be a man of 
great attainments, but it is doubtful whether 
he has added anything to his infonnation for 
several years past.” It has already been stated 
that he was retired from his chair in 1840, the 
same year in which Professor Bonnycastle 
died. 

Mr. Minor writes of Bonnycastle : “He was 
always acknowledged to be the possessor of 
a great mind, which readily made him master 
of the most abstruse learning. The study of 
mathematics seemed to be to him but a process 
of attentive reading. As a lecturer he was 
clear, patient and powerful, and in matters 
of science, he was a complete agrarian [sic], 
levelling its difficulties to the comprehension 
of every mind. At times, in one short aphor- 
ism, he would display a profundity of thought 
quite startling ; and his students d-eclared that, 
by way of illustration, he frequently solved 
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difficulties which had perplexed them in other 
branches of their studies. Mathematics was 
rendered by him, what he repeatedly said it 
was, 'a pure system of logic.^ 

Dr. Harrison writes of Dr, Dunglison as 
one “who, as a writer, and by his learning in 
his profession and generally, as well as by his 
ability, was pointed out as well fitted tO' take 
charge of this School.’' “After 

eight years he resigned, and has gained a 
wide celebrity by his distinguished ability as 


knowledge of disease from personal observa- 
tion seems to have been small. He could write 
down in a morning enough to fill fifteen pages 
of print, but his reputation for learning in 
America was due to the want of learning in 
the 'universities in which he flourished. He 
was a most industrious professor, and excited 
the admiration of his pupils and of the Amer- 
ican medical world, which bought 125,000 
copies of his works. He was the most volum- 
inous writer of the day in the new world, and 
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a lecturer, and by his varied and valuable con- his American biographer records with pride 
tributions to medical literature.” He was born that in point of bulk the works of all his 
at Keswick, Cumberland, England, January American contemporaries sink into' insig- 
4, 1798, and died in Philadelphia April i, nificance beside his.” Dr. Moore adds that 
1869. His biographer in the “Dictionary of “at the post mortem examination his brain 
National Biography,” Vol. XVI, Dr. Norman was found to be five ounces heavier than the 
Moore, says of his writings, with an tin- average English male brain,” A Memoir of 
gracious fling at the institutions with which him has been published by Dr. Gross, of Phil- 
he was co'iinected: “They show extensive adelphia (1869). 

superficial acquaintance with books, but no : Of Dr. Emmet, Dr. Plarrison says : “His 
thorough reading in medicine, while his striking native genius, his varied science, his 
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brilliant wit, his eloquence, his cultivated and 
refined taste for art, his modesty, his warm- 
hearted and cheerful social virtues, won for 
him the admiration and lasting regard of his 
colleagues and of his pupils.” Reference has 
already been made to the sketch by his son in 
the “xA.lumni Bulletin of the University'' for 
February, 1875. Of his father-in-law, George 
Tucker, Dr. Harrison writes : ‘'Bringing to 
the discharge of his duties a mind remarkable 
for clearness and accuracy, great industry and 
thoroughness of research, and an extensive 
knowledge of man, and of books in almost 
every department of learning, he allowed no 
topic to pass under review without investing 
It with the interest of original and searching 
investigation. Hence his pupils derived not 
only profit directly from his instructions, but 
an impulse in the direction of self-culture of 
the utmost value.” Professor Tucker filled his 
chair with distinguished ability for twenty 
years, when he retired and devoted himself 
to literary work. His chief works have been 
mentioned above, but his minor works and his 
contributions to periodicals were numerous. 

Dr. Harrison gives us little information 
about Professor Lomax, simply remarking that 
“after some five years [he] resigned the chair 
to accept the office of judge of the Circuit 
Court of Virginia,” and mentioning his works. 
A very brief sketch of his life will be found 
in the "Virginia Law Register” for May, 
1896 (Vol. II, No. i), written by his grand- 
son, Judge Lunsford Lomax Lewis, late Pres- 
ident ‘ of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 
We there learn that he was bom in Caroline 
County, Virginia, January 19th, 1781, and 
died on October ist, 1862. He graduated at 
St. John's College, Annapolis, Maryland, and 
practiced law in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
As already stated, he was appointed Professor 
of Law in April, 1826, on the declination of 
Mr. Wirt, entered upon his duties in July, 
and held the chair until 1830. Besides dis- 
charging the duties of Circuit Judge until 
1857, he conducted a law school in Freder- 
icksburg. "It has been said of him that 'as a 


judge he resolved the most complex case into 
its simple and essential facts, and applied the 
law with painstaking diligence. His calm and 
equable nature saved him from that impulsive- 
ness which leads some to decide before they 
hear, or having heard, to become the advocate 
of one side rather than the judge of both. He 
ever held the scales of justice truly proved, 
and in case of doubt, inclined to mercy's side.' ” 

The Board of Visitors.-' 

The first Board of Msitors consisting of 
seven members, of which Thomas Jefferson 
was Rector, has already been named. Gen- 
eral Robert B. Taylor resigned in 1822 and 
was succeeded by George Loyall. On the 
death of Jefferson in 1826, James Madison 
was chosen as the Rector, which office he 
filled until 1834, — two years before his 
death on June 28th, 1836, — and James 
^Monroe was appointed by the Governor 
to fill the vacancy in the Board, retaining 
the office until his death on July 4th, 1831. 
The various changes in this body will be found 
stated in the works cited in the preceding 
note. The number of members was increased 
from seven to nine by the Act of March 13th, 
1852. The Act of ^larch 22d, 1848, enabled 
Senators and Representatives in the United 
States Congress to act as \^isitors, but this 
seems merely to have legalized an existing cus- 
tom. It was also provided by law that, of the 

There was published for the first time, — as far 
as this wTiter is aware, — a complete list of the Vis- 
itors, Faculty and other Officers, and of the Gradu- 
ates in Law and Medicine, the Masters of Arts, 
and the Bachelors of Arts, of the University of yir- 
ginia, with an Historical Sketch of its Foundation, 
in the “Virginia University Magazine” for March, 
1859 (Vol. HI. No. 6). This was reprinted with 
additions to date, in 1880. Meantime had been pub- 
lished in 1878 the ‘‘Semi-Centennial Catalogue^ of 
Students of the University of Virginia,” with lists 
of Visitors, Faculty, and other Officers prefixed, 
compiled with infinite labor and pains by the late 
Professor M. Scheie De Vere, to which was added 
ill 1889 the “Decennial Catalogue of Visitors, Fac- 
ulty, Officers and Students, 1874-1884,” as the first 
Supplement. The second Supplement, though long 
overdue, has not yet been printed. A reprint of the 
“Catalogues of Officers and Students” from 1825 to 
1844 inclusive was issued in i88o-’8i, but this has 
not been continued. 
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nine Visitors, two should be appointed from 
each of the three grand divisions of the State, 
— Tidewater, Valley and Trans- Alleghany, — 
and three from the Piedmont, the grand divi- 
sion in which the University is situated, but 
this legal provision has been disregarded. The 
duties of the Visitors are specified in the 
Charter; they correspond to' those usually ex- 
ercised by trustees of Colleges. Some of the 
most prominent men in the State formerly 
held the office of Visitor to the University, and 
it was then regarded as a distinguished honor. 
Besides the names of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, we find on the list those of William 
C. Rives, Alexander H. H. Stuart, James M. 
Mason, Andrew Stevenson, John Y. Mason, 
R. M. T. Hunter, Henry A. Wise, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, William J. Robertson, 
Muscoe R. H. Garnett, William T. Joynes, 
John B. Baldwin, John Randolnh Tucker, and 
others, members of the United States Senate, 
and House of Representatives, Governors of 
the State, and Judges of the Court of Appeals. 

Tlie appointments were made by the Gover- 
nor on each 29th of February, so that the 
term of office was four years. A few years 
ago the law was changed, providing for the 
appointment of a portion of the Board every 
two years, to hold office still for four years, 
so as to secure always the presence of some 
members familiar with previous enactments. 
The question of allowing the Alumni to select 
some members of the Board has been often 
agitated, but has not yet been enacted into law, 
although the Governor usually appoints alumni 
as members of the Board. 

The Later Faculty. 

Medical, The first addition to the corps 
of Instructors was made in 1827 by the 
appointment of Dr. Tlaomas Johnson as 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, and he was 
promoted to the chair of Anatomy and 
Surgery in 1831. After three years he was 
succeeded by Dr. Augustus L. Warner in 
1834, and he, after three years, by Dr. James 
L. Cabell in 1837, an alumnus of the Univer- 


sity (M. h. 1833), who filled this Chair, and 
from 1849 Comparative Anatomy, 

Physiology and Surgery, until his resignation 
in 1889; he died on August 13th of that year. 
Little information has been preserved with 
respect to Drs. Johnson and Warner. Dr. 
Cabell was born August 26, [813, attended the 
University 1 829-^34, was appointed Professor 
in 1837, distinguished by a service 

of over fifty years in connection with the Uni- 
versity. During the later portion of his life 
he was for several years President of the Na- 
tional Board of Health. Entering upon his 
duties at the age of twenty-four, he saw the 
Medical Department of the University grow 
under his own hand, as it were, until it be- 
came before his death one of the most promi- 
nent schools in the country for instruction in 
the theory of medicine.' This was shown es- 
pecially by the number of graduates that ob- 
tained positions in the hospitals of New York 
City and elsewhere, and that passed the com- 
petitive examinations of the United States 
Army and Navy Boards, 

On the resignation of Dr. Dunglison in 
1833, Alfred T. Magill, a prominent Vir- 
ginia physician, was appointed to the chair of 
Medicine, which he held for four years, when 
he withdrew temporarily on account of ill 
health, but died a few weeks after leaving the 
University. An excellent memorial sketch by 
his daughter, the late Miss Mary Tucker Ma- 
gill, — well-known as an authoress, — will be 
found in the '‘Alumni Bulletin” for May and 
November,- 1897, (Vol. IV^, Nos. i and 3). 
PTom this we learn that he was bom in Win- 
chester, Virginia, December 10, 1804, and died 
June 12, 1837, but thirty-three years of age. 
Dr. Johnson, then Secretary of the Faculty, 
writes to him on September 5, 1833, that he 
was ‘'appointed by the Board of Visitors prin- 
cipally on account of the merit of your [his] 
essay on Typhus Fever,” which Dr. Johnson 
had read at the request of a member of tlae 
Board of Visitors, and in consequence had 
urged Dr. Magill’s claims "in the strongest 
language.” Hon. James M. Mason, then a 
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member of the Board, also writes on Septem- 
ber 4, 1833, that the decision in his favor was 
caused '*‘by the report of those medical gentle- 
men who perused at their request your prize 
dissertation/’ It had been but four years 
since an epidemic of typhus fever had oc- 
curred at the University from which several 
deaths resulted. On his death the Faculty 
record their testimony to his moral and pro- 
fessional worth. Dr. Magill was succeeded by 
Dr. Robert E. Griffith, who held the chair for 
two years (1837-^39), when he was succeeded 
by Dr. Henry Howard, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, who was Professor of Medicine until 
his resignation in 1867. He was born May 29, 
1791, and died March i, 1874. In 1845 *e 
position of Demonstrator of Anatomy was re- 
vived, and to it was appointed Dr. John 
Staige Davis, son of the late Professor of 
Law, John A. G. Davis. A sketch of Dr. 
Davis, by Dr. J. H. Claiborne, will be found 
in the “Alumni Bulletin” for November, 1894, 
(Vol. I, No. 3). He was boni in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, October i, 1824, graduated 
as M. A. of the University in July, 1840, not 
yet sixteen years of age, and as M. D. in 
July, 1841, the youngest M, A. and M. D., it 
is believed, that the University of Virginia has 
ever sent from its walls. He continued his 
medical studies in Philadelphia, and practiced 
medicine for a short while in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Virginia, when he was appointed Demon- 
strator of Anatomy in 1845, Lecturer and 
Demonstrator in 1849, and in 1856 Professor 
of Anatomy and Materia Medica, which chair 
he held until his lamented death on July 17, 
1885. He was distinguished for his piety, his 
learning, and his ability as a professor. Dr. 
B. W. Allen was appointed Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in 1853, and held this position until 
the close of the war, 1865. 

Larji\ When Professor Lomax resigned 
the Chair of Law in 1830, he was succeeded 
by John A. G. Davis, born in Middlesex 
County, Virginia, in March, 1802. He was a 
student of William and Mary College in 
1819-20, and began the practice of law in 


his native county in 1S22, but removed to 
Qiarlottesville in 1824, attending the Univer- 
sity of \'irgiiiia its first session (1825). 
After five years’ practice at the bar he was 
appointed to the Chair of Law in the Uni- 
versity in July, 1830, and discharged its duties 
with eminent ability for ten years. The Uni- 
\ ersity was not noted for its good order in 
those da3^s, and we have several instances of 
riotous and disorderly conduct mentioned by 
Professor Minor in his “Histor3\” On the 
night of November 12, 1840, such a disturb- 
ance occurred, although we are told that but 
two students were engaged in it. Professor 
Davis, as Chairman of the Facult3% went out 
on the lawn to put a stop to it, when he was 
shot near his own house b,v one of tlie rioters, 
a young man named Semmes, from Georgia, 
and the wound proved fatal in three days, 
liie murderer was arrested, but admitted by 
the General Court to bail, which he forfeited, 
never returning for trial. This calamitous 
occurrence had a very serious effect upon the 
University for many years. Professor Davis 
was the author of a 'Treatise on Criminal 
Law, and Guide for Justices of the Peace/’ 
said to be 'a most useful and comprehensive 
Digest of the subjects it professes to treat.” 
A discourse on Professor Davis’s '‘Life and 
Character was delivered before the Alumni 
of the University by Lucian Minor, Esq., 
June 29, 1847, 3.nd afterwards published 
(Richmond, 1847). A very brief sketch by 
his son, the late Captain Eugene Davis, will 
be found in the “Alumni Bulletin” for Feb- 
ruary, 1895 (Vol. I, No. 4). 

The Chair of Law was filled for the remain- 
der of the session (i840-’4i) by the appoint- 
ment pro tern, of Nathaniel P. Howard, Esq., 
when Judge Henry St. George Tucker, Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, ac- 
cepted the Chair and filled it most acceptably 
for four years. Judge Tucker is too well 
known to require more than brief mention 
here, but a sketch of him (1780-1848) and of 
his father, Judge St. George Tucker, 
(1752-1827) by his son, the late Hon. John 
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Randolph Tucker (i823-’97) will be found in 
the ^'Virginia Law Register’' for March, 1896 
(Vol. I, No. ii). Judge Tucker introduced 
some useful reforms in, the University, the 
abolition of the law requiring the wearing of 
a uniform by all students, and the institution 
of the examination-pledge in 1842, which has 
had such a marked effect at the University 
and elsewhere, the custom having travelled 
throughout the South and to some extent in 
the North, where the originator of it is un- 


versity July 29, 1895. An appreciative sketch 
of his life and services, by Judge James C. 
Lamb, will be formd in the '‘Virginia Law 
Register” for November, 1895, (Vol. I, No. 
7), reprinted in the "Alumni Bulletin” for 
February, 1896 (Vol. IL, No. 4). Professor 
Minor attended the University for three years 
(i 83I-'34), and graduated in Law. He prac- 
ticed his profession for six years in Botetourt 
County, Virginia, when he removed tO' Char- 
lottesville, and after five years’ practice here 
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known, and it has been styled the "Princeton” was chosen Professor of Law on the resigna- 
system instead of the "University of Vir- tion of Judge Tucker in 1845. lie was sole 
ginia” system. It regulates itself here, where Professor for six years, teaching the whole 
it has prevailed continuously for nearly sixty course, when Mr, James P. Plolconibe was 
}'ears. Judge Tucker resigned on account of appointed Adjunct Professor of Constitu- 
his health in 1845, and was succeeded by Pro- tional and International Law, Mercantile 
fessor John B. Minor, the unequalled teacher Law, and Equity^ leaving to Professor Minor 
of law in the University of Virginia for fifty Common and Statute Law. It is in this 
3’ears, who "taught the law and the reason branch that he distinguished himself as a 
thereof.” He was born in Louisa County, teacher, leaving as‘ a memorial of ^^^^h fifty 
Virginia, June 2, 1813, and died at the Uni- years' labor "Minor’s Institutes,’’ in four vol- 
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umes, which every law student of the Univer- 
sity will remember from the time when it was 
first written in syllabi on the black-board until 
its appearance in sLv stout volumes, — for Vol. 
Ill and Vol. IV consist each of two parts, — 
in 1895. Even to a greater extent than his 
colleague and contemporary, Dr. Cabell, in 
relation to the Medical Department, Professor 
Minor may be said to have been the Law De- 
partment of the University, notwithstanding 
the able assistance of his colleagues. Judge 
Lamb well says : 'It is probable that his su- 
perior as a teacher of law never lived. * 
Certain it is that in the great work of his life 
he achieved a success unparalleled in any age 
or country.” For the last twenty-five years 
of his life he conducted for two months every 
summer a private Law school of his own, 
which ranged in numbers from less than 
twenty in 1870 to more than one hundred and 
twenty in 1892. The amount of labor that 
Professor Minor performed was prodigious. 
In addition to his work as teacher and writer, 
he taught a Bible-class of students regularly 
every Sunday morning, and during a portion 
of his life was also superintendent of a col- 
ored Sunday-school in connection with Christ 
Church, Charlottesville, 

Dr. John Staige Davis, who taught a stu- 
dent’s Bible-class, and Professors Cabell, 
Minor, and Davis, were exemplary models of 
the Christian professor, constantly presenting 
to the students the highest type of Christian 
manhood. 

Professor James P. Holcombe was pro- 
moted to a full professorship of his subjects 
in 1854, and held this position until 1861, 
when he was elected a member of the Conven- 
tion that passed the Ordinance of Secession, 
and later of the Confederate Congi'ess, so 
that he never resumed his duties at the Uni- 
versity, After the war he opened a school 
for boys in Bedford County, Virginia, which 
he continued until his death at Capon Springs, 
West Virginia, August 22, 1873, scarce fifty- 
three years of age, having been bom in Pow- 
hatan County, Virginia, September 20, 1820. 


jSIr. Holcombe was a firm believer in the right 
of secession, and taught this constitutional 
principle. He was distinguished as an orator 
and a man of letters, and was the author of 
several law-books. One of his finest orations 
is that on General Lee, delivered Jaiiuar}" 19, 
1871, the first memorial anniversary of Gen- 
eral Lee’s birth, and to be found in Jones’s 
“Personal Reminiscences of Gen. R. E. Lee,’’ 
(Appendix, pp. 486-509). An appropriate 
sketch of Professor Holcombe by his daugh- 
ter, ilrs. Ada Holcombe Aiken, will be found 
in the “Alumni Bulletin” for February, 1897 
(V'oL III, No. 4). His lectures on Constitu- 
tional Law were so attractive that they were 
often attended by others than his regular law 
students, and the course was frequently taken 
as part of a general education by others than 
la\v students. 

Academic, It has already been stated that 
wdien Professor Long resigned the Chair of 
xA-iicient Languages in 1828 to accept that of 
Greek in the London L^niversity, he recom- 
mended as his successor his young pupil, Dr. 
Gessner Harrison, student of the University 
for four sessions, 1825-28, and Graduate in 
1828 in Greek and IMedicine, the first year in 
which any degrees were conferred. Dr. Har- 
rison was barely twenty-one years of age, 
having been born in Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
June 26, 1807. He had a natural gift for lan- 
guages, and this talent was readily discerned 
by so acute an observer as Professor Long, 
so that, in preference to suggesting another 
foreign professor, he recommended Dr. Har- 
rison, and this recommendation was concurred 
in by the Board of Visitors. A critical, just, 
and most interesting memorial address on Dr. 
Harrison was delivered by his son-in-law, the 
late Rev. John A. Broadtis, at the closing ex- 
ercises of the session of i872-’73, and will be 
found in the “Southern Review” for October, 
1873 (Vol. XIII, pp. 334 ff.). It was also 
issued in pamphlet form. Dr. Harrison was 
for twenty-eight years professor of Ancient 
Languages, and for three years longer of 
Latin alone, in the University (i828-’59). 
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when he resigned and opened a school for 
boys, at first in Albemarle County (i8S9-’6o) 
and afterwards in Nelson County (i860- ’62). 
This school was remarkably successful until 
tlie breaking out of the war, which so se- 
riously affected all enterprises in the South. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, Dr. Harrison 
continued his school until he was stricken 
down with fever, — due to long and continued 
nursing of a son, who had returned home 
from the army seriously ill, — and he died on 
April 7, 1862. It would require more space 
than can be given here to describe Dr. Harri- 
son’s services to the cause of classical learning 
and of education in general in Virginia, and 
consequently in the South. His well-known 
'Xatin Grammar’' and his ^‘Treatise on the 
Greek Prepositions” are proofs of his scholar- 
ship, and of his scholastic method in instruc- 
tion. He was the first in Virginia, and it is 
believed in this country, to introduce the 
methods of Comparative Grammar in his 
teaching of Latin and Greek, profiting at once 
by the investigations of Bopp and Pott, and 
preceding even George Curtius in making use 
of them in teaching. He raised the standard 
of education in the “State, as Dr. Broadus well 
says, 'Tar beyond any other man,” and in the 
latter part of his professorial career students 
prepared by his graduates entered his classes 
knowing more Latin and Greek than his grad- 
uates knew in the earlier part of his career, 
as he himself testified. He was a man of 
strong common sense and sound judgment, 
and his judicious exercise of discipline, com- 
bining the suaviter in modo with the fortiter 
in re, caused his repeated re-election for seven 
years by the Board of Visitors, — contrary to 
earlier custom, — as the Chairman of the Fac- 
ulty, until he finally declined further election. 
He possessed both physical and moral cour- 
age, with contempt for sham and high regard 
for candor. He was an earnest member of 
the Methodist Church, and is said to have 
been the first of the professors that connected 
himself publicly with any Christian denomi- 
nation. Besides his professorial labor in the 


week, he was in the late fifties superintendent 
of a colored Sunday-school in the University 
Chapel, and was assisted by students in giv- 
ing religious instruction to the slaves. He 
was a greatly overworked man. The labor 
alone of correcting the weekly Latin exercises 
for classes numbering 258 and 263 students 
(as he did in i8S7-’s8 and i8s8-’S9) with- 
out any assistance, would have been sufficient 
to tax the time of any ordinary man. This 
labor, with a daily lecture, and the necessary 
class-preparation, combined with what he re- 
garded as deficient remuneration, led to his 
resignation in 1859. This was much regret- 
ted by all, and as a token of their love and 
esteem the students presented him with a serv- 
ice of silver. No student of the University 
in the late fifties can recall his short figure,— 
with beaver hat set on the back of his head, 
so cliaracteristic of him, — as he went to and 
fro from his house to his lecture-room, with- 
out feelings of affection and veneration; for 
"Old Gess,” as he was familiarly called be- 
hind his back, impressed himself upon all his 
students, and they learned to love and admire 
him for his high character, his thorough schol- 
arship, and his devotion to their interests. In 
the words of Dr. Broadus, he has left them 
as a legacy his own motto, to which he was 
ever true , — ''Fear God, and workT 
In the year 1856 tlie Chair of Ancient Lan- 
guages was divided. Dr. Harrison retaining 
Latin, and Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, a 
young man of twenty-five and a Ph. D. of 
Gottingen University, was elected first Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity. This position he retained, discharging 
its duties, — and from 1861 to 1866 those of 
the cliair of Latin also, — for twenty years 
(i 856-’76), until the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore, Maryland, called him away 
as its first Professor, where he still continues 
to display his eminent ability as scholar, 
teacher and critic. Among his services to the 
University of Virginia may be mentioned his 
introduction of the teaching of Greek accent, 
which had been neglected theretofore, but his 
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students were required to accent carefully 
their weekly Greek exercises, and through 
them this necessary feature of the teaching of 
Greek penetrated the schools of \"irginia and 
the South. He is well-known as the author 
of a '‘Latin Primer,” a '‘Latin Grammar,” 
and a "Latin Exercise Book,” of a volume of 
“Essays and Studies,” educational and liter- 
ary, and of numerous articles in the '‘Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology,” of which he has 
been the editor for twenty years. 

On the resignation of Dr. Harrison in 1859, 
his old pupil, Lewis M. Coleman, Principal 
of Hanover Academy, Virginia, was called to 
the Chair of Latin, which he filled for the 
short space of only two years. On the out- 
break of the Confederate war in 1861, he re- 
signed his chair, and became captain of an 
artillery company, soon rising to the position 
of lieutenant-colonel of artillery. He was se- 
verely wounded in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December 13, 1862, and never recov- 
ered, but died on March 21, 1863, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. A sketch of 
his life by the late Professor Charles Morris 
is given in Johnson’s "University Memorial,” 
(pp. 301-328). While he occupied the Chair 
of Latin too short a time to make a great 
name for himself, Professor Morris writes 
(Op. cit., p. 317) that "he had taught it 
[Latin] for many years daily, had applied 
himself to the careful study of its philosophy 
and structure, its philology and literature, so 
that his knowledge of the subject was thor- 
ough as well as extensive, and he was found 
no unworthy successor of that profound 
scholar whose seat he was called to occupy.” 
He left tlie name of a skilful teacher, a culti- 
vated scholar, a devoted patriot, a faithful sol- 
dier, and a pious Christian. 

It has been stated above that on the resig- 
nation of Professor Key in 1827, Professor 
Bonnycastle was transferred to the Chair of 
Mathematics, but he continued to fill that of 
Natural Philosophy also until July, 1828, 
when Dr. Robert M. Patterson, who had filled 
a similar chair in the University of Pennsyl- 


vania for fourteen }'.ars, was appointed to 
this chair. Dr. Patterson held this position 
for seven years (i828-’35), when he resigned 
to accept the Directorship of the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia, a position once 
filled by his father. Dr. Patterson was born 
]\larch 23, 1787, and died September 5, 1854. 
A sketch of his life by his grandson, Lamar 
Gray Patterson, will be found in the “Alumni 
Bulletin” for November, 1896 (Vol. Ill, No. 
3). It was during his term of service that 
the small brick building opposite Monroe Hill 
and back of what is now House E, Dawson 
Row, was erected for an Observatory, the 
original frame building on Observatory Moun- 
tain (Mt. Jefferson), already referred to, 
never having been used as an Observatory. 
We are told that Dr. Patterson ‘'did not teach 
practical astronomy except in so far as it 
might be connected with his Natural Philos- 
ophy course,” but he took observations, and 
he measured ‘'all the knobs and passes of the 
Blue Ridge from Rockfish Gap to Brown’s 
Gap.” He wrote for scientific journals, and 
printed an address on the “History of the 
American Philosophical Society.” 

Dr. Patterson was succeeded in 1835 in the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy by the distin- 
guished scientist. Professor William B. Rog- 
ers, at that time Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in William and 
Mary College, where he had succeeded his* 
father in 1828. It would be superfluous to 
conmient on the career and attainments of 
this eminent man. His biography, in two vol- 
umes, has been published by his wife. A brief 
review of it will be found in the "Alumni 
Bulletin” for November, 1897 (Vol. IV, No. 
3), and a fuller account of "The Brotliers 
Rogers,” by Dr. William H. Ruffner, Chap- 
lain of the University, i849-’si, in the 
“Alumni Bulletin” for May, 1898 (Vol. V, 
No. i). Professor Rogers was bom Decem- 
ber 7, 1804, and held his chair in the Univer- 
sity for eighteen years (i835-’S3), when he 
removed to Boston, and in 1865 became the 
first President of the Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology, of which he was the founder, 
and where he died suddenly May 20, 1882. 
In 1835 Professor Rogers was also appointed 
State Geologist, and to him is due the series 
of invaluable reports on the Geology of Vir- 
ginia. His reputation for scientific attain- 
ments is co-extensive with the nation, and 
his popularity as a lecturer was such that stu- 
dents, not members of his classes, would often 
crowd his lecture-room to listen to his elo- 
quence. We are told that, in a letter to his 
brother Henry in 1853, on the resignation of 
his chair, he says : “My successor is young 
Mr. Smith, the mathematical tutor, and a 
favorite pupil of mine.” This '‘young Mr. 
Smith” is Professor Francis H. Smith, now 
(1899) senior Professor in the University of 
Virginia. 

It is not the intention of the writer to do 
more than give the names of the living Pro- 
fessors in the University, but an exception 
must be made in the case of Professor Smith. 
A native of Loudoun County, Virginia, born 
October 14, 1829, he was a student of the 
University from 1849 1852, having taken 

the degree of Master of Arts in 1851, in which 
year he was appointed Instructor in Mathe- 
matics, and in 1853 Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, on the resignation of Professor Rog- 
ers. His naturally brilliant mind showed its 
decided bent towards scientific studies, and 
the lecture-room was his element. What stu- 
dent of the late fifties does not recall the lucid 
and interesting lectures, and the experiments 
that never failed, in the Junior Class of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, which often attracted others 
than his own students? These lectures em- 
braced all branches of elementary Physics, 
while to the Senior Class he lectured on Me- 
chanics and Astronomy, and to an optional 
class on Mineralogy and Geology. Bonny- 
castle, Patterson, Rogers, Smith — these four 
names comprise the teachers of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Virginia for sev- 
enty-four years, and it is the 'sincere prayer 
of his old students that the present incumbent 
may celebrate the semi-centennial anniversary 


of his entrance upon the duties of the chair, 
and may continue to guide successive classes 
as much longer as Providence may peniiit. 
It is much to be regretted that, with the mod- 
ern tendency to seek out "soft snaps,” — in 
student parlance, — and to get a degree with 
the maximum of idleness and the minimum 
of effort, the School of Natural Philosophy 
flourishes with diminished attendance. It was 
not so in days gone by, but the thorough in- 
struction given in this School was appreciated 
by a crowded lecture-room, and of all lectures 
given in the University these were the most 
interesting. It is hopeil that the genial and 
learned professor will leave to iX)'Sterity some 
work by which he may be long remembered, 
and that the reputation of his chair will not be 
entrusted to tradition alone. 

On the death of Professor Bonnycastle in 
1840, the Chair of Mathematics was filled 
temporarily by the appointment of Professor 
Pike Powers, an alumnus of the University, 
for a few months (November, 1840, to July, 
1841), and soon after Professor J. J. Sylves- 
ter, an Englishman, recently arrived in this 
country, was appointed to the chair. Profes- 
sor Sylvester showed himself totally unable to 
get along with American youths, and after a 
few months resigned his chair. Professor 
Sylvester is better known for his more recent 
connection with the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, with the Royal Military College at Wool- 
wich, England, and with Oxford University, 
but that career does not concern this History. 
He was a man of most remarkable mathemat- 
ical ability and attainments, one of the great 
mathematicians of the world, but of most 
peculiar and erratic habits and temperament. 
During tlie session of i84i-’42 this chair was 
again filled temporarily by Professor Pike 
Powers, who afterwards conducted a boys’ 
school in Staunton, Virginia, with great suc- 
cess for many years, when he entered the 
Episcopal ministry late in life and proved a 
most efficient rector of St. Andrew’s Qiurch, 
Richmond, Virginia, until his death in 1896. 

In July, 1842, Professor Edward H. Court- 
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enay, then Professor of Mathematics in the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, was appointed to this Chair, and held 
it until his death, December 21, 1853. He was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, November 19, 
1803. He was a man of great mathematical 
ability, and taught his courses by means of 
lectures on written on the black-board 

and later printed on white cotton and sus- 
pended before the class to be copied in their 
note-books. In this way the whole of his 


afterwards Washington and Lee University, 
— which position he still holds. Professor 
Nelson has contributed some interesting remi- 
niscences, though brief, of his student days, 
to the “Alumni Bulletin'' for February, 1897, 
(Vol. III., No. 4). 

In 1854 Professor Albert Taylor Bledsoe, 
then Professor of ]\fatliematics in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, was appointed to the 
same Chair in the University of Virginia. He 
was born in Frankfort, Kentucky, November 
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work on the “Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus'V was given to the Senior Class. This 
work was printed in 1855, which publication 
was a great boon to those who came after. 
Professor Courtenay was much beloWd by his 
pupils, and left behind him an enviable repu- 
tation as a teacher and as a scholar. On his 
death the Chair was temporarily filled (1855- 
'59) by Professor ^ L. Nelson, an 

alumnus of the University, and later Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Washington College, — 


9, 1809, and was educated at West Point, a 
contemporary of Jefferson Davis and Robert 
E. Lee. He graduated in 1830, and served 
but two years in the army, beginning the 
study of law in 1832, which profession, — after 
one year's service as tutor in Kenyon College, 
Ohio, and a short service in the Episcopal 
ministry,— he resumed in 1840 at Springfield, 
Illinois, practicing in the Courts wfith Lincoln 
and Douglas. He returned to teaching math- 
ematics in 1847 at Miami University, Oxford, 
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Ohio, the next year in the University of Mis- 
sissippi, and then in the University of Vir- 
ginia* He held this chair until 1861, when he 
was appointed colonel of a regiment, and 
afterwards Assistant Secretary of War in the 
Confederate government. After the war he 
became editor of the “Southern Review,’* in 
Baltimore, Maryland, which he conducted for 
ten years until his death on December 8, 
1877, Shortly before his death he entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Church and 
preached occasionally. Dr. Bledsoe had a 
profound mind, and was a mathematical ge- 
nius, but did not appreciate the difficulties of 
his students. Like most great mathematic- 
ians, he was very absent-minded, and unprac- 
tical in business matters. His principal works 
were “A Theodicy, Liberty and Slavery,’* 
“The Philosophy of Mathematics,” and a 
work on the constitutional right of secession 
entitled, “Is Davis a Traitor?” To write this 
work, at the request of President Davis, he 
went to Europe during the war in order to 
have access to books in the British Museum, 
and it was published in Baltimore in 1866. It 
is one of the best vindications of the Southern 
view of the Constitution as a compact, contra 
Story and W'ebster, that has ever been writ- 
ten, and was highly appreciated by Mr. 
Qiarles O’Conor, counsel for President 
Davis in 1867. Other articles on the same 
subject will be^ found in the pages of the 
“Southern Review,” and even before the war 
in his “Reply to the Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D, D., ‘On the State of the Country,* ” con- 
tained in the “Virginia University Magazine” 
for March, 1861 (Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 265-295). 
An interesting sketch of Dr. Bledsoe’s life, 
to which the writer is indebted, will be found 
in the “Alumni Bulletin” for May, 1899, 
(Vol. VL, No. i) by his daughter, Mrs. So- 
phia Bledsoe Herrick. His remains lie in- 
terred in the University Cemetery along with 
those of his eminent predecessors, Professors 
Bonnycastle and Courtenay. His former stu- 
dents retain a kindly memory for “Old Bled.” 

After the retirement of Dr. Blaetterman in 


i8^o, the Chair of Modern Languages was 
filled temporarily by tutors, for one year 
(i840-*4i), and then for three years 
(i 84I-*44) by Professor Qiarles Kraitsir, a 
Hungarian who had participated in the Polish 
revolution and fled to the United States in 
1838. Little is known of Professor Kraitsir. 
lie resigned in 1844, died at Morrisania, 
New York, many years afterwards. He is 
chiefly known for a curious work entitled, 
‘Glossology: being a Treatise on the Nature 
of Language and on the Language of Na- 
ture" (New York, 1852). Its language and 
its thoughts are notable for their oddity, but 
it shows an acquaintance with the principal 
philological works of the day. 

On September 23, 1844, Professor Maxi- 
milian (Freiherr) Scheie De Vere,' who had 
come to America the year before, entered upon 
his duties as Professor of Modern Languages 
in the University of Virginia. He was born 
near Wexio, Sweden, November i, 1820, the 
son of an army officer, and acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of several modem languages 
at an early age. He studied at Bonn and 
Berlin, receiving from the latter University 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1841, 
and later from the University of Greifswalde 
that of Juris Utriusque Doctor (Canon and 
Civil Law). Pie served in the military and 
the diplomatic service of Prussia, and coming 
to Boston in 1843, studied Modern Greek at 
Harvard University and met Ticknor and 
Longfellow. (See the University Annual, 
“Corks and Curls,** for i890-*9i.) The next 
year he was appointed to the vacant chair in 
the University of Virginia, which he held for 
over fifty years, resigning in April, 1895. He 
removed to Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, and died there three years later in the 
78th year of his age. In his prime, Dr. Scheie 
was one of the best practical teachers of Mod- 
ern Languages that the University has ever 
had. His older students bear universal testi- 
mony to this fact. For evidence of this it is 
only necessary to refer to the article by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Thornton in the “Alumni Bui- 
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letin” for November, 1874, (Vol. I, No. 3), 
where may be read extracts from some twenty 
letters of alumni, and the letter of the Cotii- 
mittee of the Faculty transmitting the silver- 
gilt bowl, “Presented by his colleagues "and 
former pupils, on this fiftieth anniversary of 
his appointment [September 23d, 1874], in 
recognition of the lasting value of his Half- 
Century of distinguished service, and in tes- 
timony of their enduring regard.'* Forty 
years ago the writer was his pupil in French 
and German, and remembers with distinct- 
ness the particularity with which the correc- 
tions in the exercises were written on the 
blackboard in his beautifully clear hand, and 
the reasons for them impressed upon the 
class. Besides teaching all the modern lan- 
guages, before the establishment of the School 
of History, Dr. Scheie delivered weekly lec- 
tures on Modern History to his senior classes, 
which course was required for graduation in 
Modern Languages. Owing to infirmities of 
age, in 1889 the principal instruction in 
French and German was entrusted to an Ad- 
junct Professor, Dr. Scheie retaining only 
that in Spanish and Italian, in which the 
classes were always small. These infirmities 
resulted eventually in his resignation. His 
remains and those of his wife, — the gentle 
and accomplished daughter of Hon. Alex. 
Rives, of Albemarle County, Virginia, who 
did not survive him long, — repose in Rock 
Creek Cemetery, Georgetown, D. C. ; but it 
would seem more appropriate that they should 
be transferred to the University Cemetery, 
the adopted soil of the one and the native soil 
of the other. 

Dr. Scheie published several works, and 
wrote also for magazines and encyclopaedias. 
Among his works may be named “Outlines 
of Comparative Philology,” (1853), ''Stud- 
ies in English,” (1867), a “Spanish Graiii- 
mar,” (1857), and a “Grammar in French,” 
(1867), “Americanisms” (1871), and “The 
English of the New World” (1873). He was 
also the author of a few novels, and the trans- 
lator of others from the French and the Ger- 


man. His greatest literary service to the Lhii- 
versity of \'irginia was the compilation of the 
“Semi-Centennial Catalogue” (1878), a work 
that involved a great amount of labor and cor- 
respondence. He also edited for the University 
Jefferson's “Essay towards facilitating in- 
struction in the Anglo-Saxon,” (New Y'ork, 
1831 J. The infirmities of age should not 
cause us to lose sight of his earlier services. 

On the death of Dr. Emmet in 1842, Dr. 
Robert E. Rogers, youngest brother of Pro- 
fessor William B. Rogers, was called to the 
Chair of Chemistry, which he filled for ten 
years. Dr. Ruffner, who knew him well, says 
of him (“Alumni Bulletin” for May, 1898, 
Vol, V., No. i) : “He was probably unsur- 
passed as a practical chemist and as an enter- 
taining expounder of chemistry. His lecture- 
room was often crowded, somewhat in the 
style of that of his brother William. In ex- 
perimental illustrations he was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, and his enthusiasm was so infectious 
that his lecture-room presented a scene of sci- 
ence made joyous.” He resigned in 1852 to 
accept a similar chair in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which he held until 1877, when he accepted 
a professorship in the Jefferson IMedical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia, where he died in 1884, 
aged seventy-two. He was employed by the 
Government in 1872 to examine the mint in 
Philadelphia, and the year following the one 
in San Francisco, where he introduced im- 
portant improvements in 1875, and the same 
year he examined and reported on the gold 
and silver mines in Nevada. He was one of 
the most eminent chemists this country has 
produced. 

On the resignation of Professor Rogers the 
Qiair of Chemistry was filled for one year 
by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, who soon resigned 
to accept an appointment in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He was succeeded in 1853 
Socrates Maupin, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity (M. D. 1830, M. A. 1833), and at that 
time Professor of Chemistry in the Medical 
College at Richmond, Virginia, which chair 
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he had held for fifteen years. He held this 
chair in the University for eighteen years, 
when he met with an accident that resulted in 
his death on October 19, 1871, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. Dr. Maupin was made 
Chairman of the Faculty in i 854 » held 
this office until 1870, the longest period of 
continiioiis service in the history of the Uni- 
\trsity. The inscription on his tomb-stone 
in the University Cemetery expresses the 
character of the man : 'Tncorriipta iidcs nni- 
daqnc rcrifasT 

To secure more instruction in the labora- 
tory, Dr. David K. Tuttle was appointed As- 
sistant Instructor in Chemistry in 1858, and 
held this position until 1862, when he was 
employed in the service of the Nitre and J\Iin- 
ing Bureau in the War Department of the 
Confederate Government. The laboratory in 
those da vs was a small room back of the 
chemical lecture-room in the basement story 
of the Annex to the Rotunda. Few students 
had laboratory instruction in chemistry, but 
the class merely witnessed experiments and 
took notes on the Professor’s lectures. 

On the resignation of Professor George 
Tucker in 1S45, after twenty years' service, 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy aird Political 
Econoiii} was filled for twenty-eight years by 
the Rev. Dr. William H. hlcGuffey, a native 
of Pennsylvania, and Professor in Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio. He died at the University of 
Virginia, May 4, 1875, and his remains lie in 
the University Cemetery. It is to be regret- 
ted that Dr. McGuffey’s name remains in 
print only as connected with a series of 
‘"Readers'' that the older generation well re- 
members. His services as a Professor are, 
however, engrafted on the minds of his pu- 
pils, for it was in liis lecture-room that the 
mind of the young pupil was stimulated to 
thought. The University method of instruc- 
tion was seen to perfection in his course. A 
certain pxirtion of one or more text-books was 
assigned for reading — not cursorily, but 
thoughtfully, — on which the professor lec- 
tured by way of explanation, and at the suc- 


ceeding meeting questioned closely. His writ- 
ten examination questions were brief, but 
comprehensive, requiring the writing of es- 
says on such subjects as Sensation, Percep- 
tion, Memory, the Selfish System, or some 
other metaphysical or ethical topic. The stu- 
dent was required to procure a small library 
of works in rhetoric, logic, mental and moral 
philosophy. To this day the library of the 
writer contains Campbell, Karnes, Whately, 
Reid, Stewart, Ilamilton, Cousin, Alexander, 
joiiffro}-, Butler, the profound, — whose An- 
alog} and Sermons the student was supposed 
to digest and assimilate, — Say and Tucker, — 
all text-books used in the Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and the Political Economy courses 
in the University of Virginia. The art of di- 
iutiiig milk for babes had not yet been discov- 
ered, and the University student from eight- 
een to twenty-one and over, w^as fed on strong 
meat. The result of this was to make young 
men think, that is, all who chose to think, for 
it will not be denied that there were many 
idlers in this class, as it was regarded as a 
“soft snap" in those days, and the written 
examinations were not as rigid as in some 
other Schools. The writer remembers that 
out of ninety who stood the examinations, 
seventy-two graduated in his year ; but it was 
inevitable that all should gain something from 
merely rubbing up against the walls of the 
lecture-room. The idle student co-tild learn 
by listening without opening a text-book. A 
writer in the ‘'Alumni Bulletin” for May, 
1895, (Vol. n, No. i) says of Dr. McGuffey : 
"'He was one of the few absolutely clear think- 
ers that this generation has produced, and he 
had the happy faculty of imparting his knowl- 
edge to others in brief and perspicuous lan- 
guage." Many of his old students acknowl- 
edge to this day their mental indebtedness to 
Dr. McGuffey. 

On March 12, 1856, the Legislature passed 
an act authorizing the Board of Visitors to 
appoint as many Professors in the University 
as they might deem proper, the charter hav- 
ing limited the number to ten. This action 
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was soon foliowed by the establishment of a 
School of History and General Literature, 
and to this chair Professor George Frederick 
Holmes was appointed in 1857. Rhetoric, and 
later Political Economy, were transferred to 
this School from that of Moral Philosophy. 
Professor Holmes was an Englishman, born 
in Demarara, British Guiana, in August, 1820, 
and educated at the University of Durham. 
He came to America as a youth of eighteen, 
and taught school in Virginia, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, meanwhile studying law. He 
was admitted to the bar of South Carolina in 
by special act of legislature, as he was 
not then a naturalized citizen. In 1845 
became Professor in Richmond College; in 
1847, William and Mary College, teaching 
History, Political Economy, and International 
Law ; and in 1848 he was chosen President of 
the University of Mississippi, teaching His- 
tory, Political Economy, and the Evidences of 
Christianity. He did not hold this position 
long, but returned to Virginia, and devoted 
liimself to literary work until called to the 
University. A long list of his numerous con- 
tributions to encyclopedias, reviews, and other 
periodicals, will be found in Adams's 
“Thomas Jefferson and the University of Vir- 
ginia,’' Ch. XV, on '‘Writings of the Faculty 
of the University, i82S-’87,” (pp. 221-3), 
which see for the writings of other members 
of the Faculty to date. The separate works 
to which Professor Holmes's name is attached 
are a series of "Readers," an “English Gram- 
mar," a school "History of the United 
States," and his (privately printed) "Lec- 
tures on the Science of Society." In 1882, on 
the establishment of the School of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Professor 
Holmes's School was limited to Historical 
Science, including Political Economy; and in 
1889, on the appointment of an Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of History, Professor Holmes retained 
only the classes in Political Economy and the 
Science of Society until his death on Novem- 
ber 4, 1897. 

Professor Holmes was an excellent classical 


scholar, in the literary sense, using Latin and 
Greek as he would English. He read, for 
example, all the Byzantine historians in the 
original, and wrote an article wdth that title 
for “]^IcClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia.” 
One of his colleagues remarked of him that 
he “had read more boring books than any 
man he knew.” He was an omnivorous 
reader, and his library contained many rare 
and out-of-the-way books. He was thoroughly 
familiar wdth English literature and with His- 
tory of all periods. With all his immense 
acquirements, Professor Holmes has left no 
work of permanent value, which will keep him 
in the remembrance of posterity. His friends 
will long remember his stores of knowledge, 
his fluent conversation, his kind heart, and 
his courteous disposition; and his students 
will recall with gratitude the ever-ready liter- 
ary aid that he was always willing to give. 

To conclude this sketch of the Faculty of 
the University from 1825 to 1861, it remains 
but to mention the Assistant Instructors in 
the several Schools, who usually taught only 
the Junior classes, and had no seat with the 
Faculty. In Modem Languages were J. 
Herve, Tutor, i83i-'33, Joseph Togno, Tutor, 
t 840-'44, and Paul Pioda, Tutor, i840-'4i, 
E. ^^olger, Assistant Instructor, i85i-'S3, S. 
E. W. Becker, i853-'56, Joseph Wall, 
i856-’57, a. von Fischerz, i857-'6o, G. Bail- 
lard, i 858-’59, and Gaetano Lanza, i858-'6i. 
In Ancient Languages were the late Rev. Dr. 
John A. Broadus, i85i-'53, — so long Presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky; Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Joynes, i853-’56, Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages in the South Carolina College, 
at Columbia, South Carolina; the late Rev. 
William Dinwiddie, i855-'56, long Principal 
of Brookland School, at Greenwood, Albe- 
marle County, Virginia; and in Latin alone, 
i86o-'6i, the Rt. Rev. Thomas U. Dudley, 
now Bishop of Kentucky and Chancellor of 
the University of the South at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee. In Mathematics were Francis H. 
Smith, i85i-' 53, now Professor of Natural 
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Philosophy in the University of Virginia ; 
Alex. L. Nelson, 1853-^54, Professor of Math- 
ematics in Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia; the late Rev. William 
Dinwiddle, i853“’5S ; the late Edward B. 
Smith, 1855-^57, Professor of Alathematics in 
Richmond College, Virginia; the late Robert 
T. Massie, 1857, Professor of Mathematics 
in Randolph Macon College, Virginia; and 
acting Professor in the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1S61-62; James G. Qark, i837-’58, 
Professor of Mathematics in William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Missouri; the late John M. 
Strother, i858-’6i. Principal of a University 
School in Richmond, Virginia: and the late 
Howe P^ Cochran, i8s9“’6i, Principal of a 
School in Staunton, Virginia. Except the In- 
structors in Modern Languages, these were 
aU alumni of the University, and most of 
them became Professors elsewhere after leav- 
ing the University. The Assistant Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry, Dr. David K. Tuttle 
(i 858-’62), whose special duty was to give 
instruction in the laboratory, has already been 
mentioned. 

The schools named above were the only 
ones in which Assistant Instructors were ap- 
pointed. It may be realized, then, what heavy 
work rested upon the Professor, especially in 
the language schools, in which there were 
numero-us weekly exercises to correct ; but the 
advantage was that all students had the full 
benefit of instruction from the professor him- 
self, and were not entrusted to the hands of 
youthful and inexperienced tutors, for even 
in the Schools in which Assistant Instructors 
taught, the Professor himself supervised the 
class-teaching, and frequently took charge of 
the class himself in order to test the progress 
of its members. 

Officers. The list of Officers of the Uni- 
versity,— Secretaries of the Board of Visitors, 
and of the Faculty, Librarians, Proctors, Bur- 
sars, Superintendents of Grounds and Build- 
ings, when this office was not discharged by 
the Proctors, and the Chaplains, who were 
appointed by the Faculty, and not by the 


Board of \lsitors, — will all be found in the 
‘'Semi-Centennial Catalogue of 1878.'’ It 
would not be possible to give the requisite 
space to each one, but the writer cannot pass 
over without mention the late William Wer- 
tenbaker. an Alumnus of the University 
(i 825-'26), who was appointed by Jefferson 
as Librarian and Secretary of the Faculty in 
1826, which offices he held until 1831. After 
an intermission of five years he was again 
appointed Librarian, and held this office from 
1835 ^857? after another intermission 

of nine years, from 1866 to 1881, and that of 
Secretary of the Faculty from 1836 to 1881, 
when he resigned on account of age, and died 
the following year, in April, 18S2, in his 
eighty-fifth year. During much of this period 
he discharged the duties of Postmaster also. 
His memory and his knowledge of the Li- 
brary were so great that he could put his 
hand on any volume when called for without 
hesitation. He was indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of his various duties, and ‘'Old Wert,^' 
as he was affectionately called, is very kindly 
remembered by all old students. 

Music, Dancing, Fencing, Gymnastics. 
The accomplishments of music, dancing, 
fencing and g>mmastics were not neglected in 
the arrangements for instruction in the Uni- 
versit3% but the employment of teachers of 
these subjects was left to the student himself, 
the fee being a matter of private agreement 
between student and teacher. In the last de- 
cade of this period more extensive arrange- 
ments were made for instruction in Gymnas- 
tics, and it was taken under the patronage of 
the University. In June, 1852, the Visitors 
gave the above-mentioned jMons. J. E. D’Al- 
fonce, an ex-lieutenant in the Russian army, 
a site for a gymnasium, appropriated $500 for 
apparatus, and authorized the Proctor to re- 
ceive a fee of ten dollars per session from each 
student that desired instruction in Gymnas- 
tics, and to pay it to Mons. D’Alfonce. It has 
already been stated, in the chapter on “Build- 
ings,*’ that this apparatus was erected in the 
open air in the field south of the old lawni,— 
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now a part o£ the lawn itself, — and later a 
large circular frame building was erected 
there for exercising in free movements and 
with dumb-bells, Indian clubs, and poles, in 
bad weather. Mons. D'Alfonce’s class was 
very popular, and he had at least 200 students 
in the sessions 1857-58-59. 

Examinations. The rigid examinations 
for degrees at the University of Virginia have 
been a marked characteristic of its course of 
instruction from the earliest days. More stress 
was laid at first upon attainments in the Hu- 
manities than in the Mathematics, but these 
were equalized later. It was provided in the 
earliest regulations that ‘^none is to be admit- 
ted into the School of Ancient Languages un- 
less qualified to commence reading the higher 
Latin classics,” and no diploma of graduation 
was given to any one who was not ‘'able to 
read the highest classics in the Latin language 
with ease, thorough understanding, and just 
quantity.”-® 

It is stated (he. cit) that ‘'The first exam- 
ination for graduation given in Greek was di- 
vided into four sessions of two hours each. 
Half the time was given to the language and 
literature, half to the histor}^ and geography 
of Greece. For the first the candidate must 
translate passages selected from ‘any part of 
the historical narrative of Xenophon, Herodo- 
tus, and Thucydides;’ answer questions on 
Greek prosody, the metres of the dramatists, 
and the forms and idioms of the Attic writers, 
and must translate 'any part of Euripides!^ 
No composition in Greek seems to have been 
required.” 

This is a fair representation of what the 
graduation examinations continued to be dur- 
ing the whole of the period under considera- 
tion, only it must be added that composition in 
both Latin and Greek was strictly required, 
and that passages were selected from the 

” See an accurate and interesting '‘Historical 
Notice of the University of Virginia” (p. 19), pre- 
fixed to the first volume of the University Annual, 
•'Corks and Curls,” for 1887-^88, and reprinted in 
the second volume of 1888-89. It is evidently based 
on original records. 


classical writers at zvill. The examinations 
usually extended from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., some- 
times with, and sometimes 'without, a short in- 
termission for dinner. As a specimen, it may 
be mentioned that tlie examination for gradu- 
ation in Latin in 1857-58 included the transla^ 
tion of passages from Juvenal, Livy, and Tac- 
itus, taken ad libitum, the translation of a 
piece of English into Latin, and questions on 
grammar, history and literature. The exam- 
ination on metres was oral with each candi- 
date separately, and was based on the metres 
of Horace. The passages in Greek were taken 
from Euripides and Plato (neither of which 
passages had this candidate ever seen before), 
the translation of English into Greek, and 
questions on grammar, history, and literature. 
The standard required in these, and in all other 
examinations in the academical department, 
was three-faurths of the maximum, this stand- 
ard having been adopted at the end of the fiftli 
session (1828-29.) The standard in the Med- 
ical Department was later raised to four-fifths, 
and in the Law Department to five-sixths. It 
will thus be seen that the student must have a 
very fair knowledge of Latin and Greek, and 
must have read quite extensively in the litera- 
ture of these languages, in order to obtain a 
diploma of graduation. 

It is stated (op. ciL sup.) that '‘For the first 
examination for graduation in Mathematics, 
the questions were taken from Peacock’s Ex- 
amples of the Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus, Book I of Laplace’s "M&aniquc Celeste,” 
and Coddington’s Optics. Tlie Professor of 
Mathematics seemed to love the 'incense- 
breathing mom,’ and held his examination 
from 5 to 8 a. m., but was induced for the 
next session to begin at 6 a. m.” Laplace was 
later relegated to the class in "Mixed Mathe- 
matics,” which was optional, and taken up by 
those only who had a natural turn for mathe- 
matics, and Optics was included in the course 
in Natural Philosophy, so that the Senior 
Class was examined only on the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, Prof. Courtenay’s treat- 
ise being the text-book in 1857-58; but the 
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candidate for graduation must have previously 
accomplished the lower courses in Algebra, 
Plane and Solid Geometry and Analytical and 
Descriptive Geometry. The examination ex- 
tended over the same time as in the case of the 
classics, but the Professor was accommodating 
enough not to begin the examination before 8 
a. m. 

It was provided in the original enactments 
of 1825 that “The examination of the candi- 
dates for honorary distinction shall be held in 
the presence of the professors and students, in 
the week preceding the commencement of the 
vacation.'’’ This must have proved quite bur- 
densome to ‘'the professors and students,” 
other than those immediately concerned, if 
there were any students curious enough to 
attend, for it was changed the next session 
(1826), and provision made "that the exam- 
inations should be held in the presence of com- 
mittees of the Faculty, and be conducted in 
writing.” This regulation continued to pre- 
vail, the Committee of each School consisting 
of the Professor of the School and t\yo others, 
usually teachers of cognate subjects, and to 
this Committee the student had a right to ap- 
peal in case he was dissatisfied with the mark- 
ing of his paper. It may be said, however, 
that the verdict of the Professor of the School 
was seldom, if ever, reversed. Beside diplo- 
mas, premiums of medals or books were pro- 
vided, but these were early discontinued. The 
diplomas themselves were of two grades, "the 
highest of Doctor, the second of Graduate,” 
‘‘'But no diploma shall be given to 
any one who has not passed such an examina- 
tion in the Latin language as shall have proved 
him able to read the highest classics in that 
language with ease, thorough understanding 
and just quantity. And if he be also a profi- 
cient in Greek, let that, too, be stated in the 
diploma; the intention being that the reputa- 
tion of the University shall not be commited 
but to those who, to an eminence in some one 
or more of the sciences taught in it, add pro- 
ficiency in those languages which constitute 
the basis of a good education, and one indis- 


pensable to fill up the character of a well-edu- 
cated man.*"'*^ 

This shows the contemporary idea of the 
value of Latin and Greek, which the present 
generation, with its laudation of the scientific 
and the practical, seems to have outgrown. 
The Latin requirement was, however, dis- 
pensed with later. These regulations were 
modified in 1826 so as to read: “To drop all 
the old unmeaning titles, and adopt in their 
stead the single term of ‘Graduate,’ except in 
the IMedical School, where it will be necessary 
to retain the title of N. D. The degree of 
Graduate shall be conferred on those only who 
have acquired an accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the subject of one or more of 
the classes, or in any single language. But it 
is understood that in every case the candidate 
shall give the Faculty satisfactory proof of his 
ability to write the English language correct- 
ly. The certificate of each graduate shall ex- 
press each particular subject in which he shall 
have been declared eminent, attested by the 
particular Professor. But these degrees shall 
be conferred only by a vote of the majority, 
and in the name of the whole Faculty. The 
exact title shall be Graduate University of 
Virginia^ {loc, cit, sup.) 

This explains clearly what has sometimes 
been a stumbling-block to strangers, how a 
man could call himself a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia who had obtained a diplo- 
ma in only one subject, Latin, for example. 
But graduation there does not mean B. A. or 
M. A., or any other titled degree, as in the 
curriculum colleges, but it means as stated 
above, that he has been “declared eminent” in 
some particular subject, — in some school of 
the University, — altogether regardless of what 
he may have done in other schools. The only 
further restriction was that he must give sat- 

^ “Sketch of the Histoiy of the University of Vir- 
ginia” (1S80), p. 5, reprinted, with additions, from 
the March, 1859, number of the “Virginia University 
Magazine,” pp. 325-358. See also “A Sketch of the 
University of Virginia,” (Richmond, 18S5), p. 15, 
prepared by the late Professor John B. Minor for 
the University exhibit at the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion of 1885. 
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isfactory proof of his ability to write the Eng- 
lish language correctly. This was ascertained 
by the old ''English examination/’ always held 
on some afternoon in the spring before the 
final examinations for graduation in any 
school, and stood by first-year students only. 
This examination came to be looked upon as 
such a farce, for it required a very elementally 
knowledge of English, that it was ultimately 
abolished, and the student’s ability to write 
English was judged from his examination- 
papers. In the later days of the custom the 
first-year students were escorted to the ex- 
amination-rooms by their fellow-students to 
the accompaniment of tin-pans, horns, "baby- 
wakers,” and such-like instruments where- 
with American youths delight to make ear- 
splitting noises. This custom prevailed before 
i86i and was continued after 1865, as maybe 
seen below’ from the paper of Judge Duke. 

The practice of espionage on examinations 
was abolished in the University of Virginia 
in 1842, (as mentioned above) by a resolution 
of the Faculty introduced by Judge H. St. 
George Tucker, Professor of Law. Each 
student was required to append to his exam- 
ination-paper a pledge that he had neither 
given nor received any assistance oii the ex- 
amination, This pledge worked like a 
charm, and it has been in use ever since. Each 
student felt that his honor was appealed to, 
and he responded accordingly. The cases of 
the violation of the pledge have been very 
feWj and the violator is required by the stu- 
dents themselves to withdraw at once from 
the University. The case may not even come 
to the ears of the Faculty, This system was 
taken up by other colleges and schools in Vir- 
ginia and the South, and has of late years 
spread to some of those in the North, so that 
the shameless practice of cheating in examin- 
ations is in a fair way to be abolished in this 
country; but it should never be forgotten 
where and when the "honor-system” origin- 
ated.^^ 

See above under Professor H. St. George 
Tucker, and article by the present writer in the 


Degrep:s. The first degree authorized by 
the University was that of Graduate in a 
School, and the first students on whom this 
degree was conferred, in July, 1828, were 
Gessner Harrison, Henry Tutwiler, and Rob- 
ert M. T. Hunter, graduates in Greek ; Henry 
Clagett, in Chemistry; Henry Tutwiler, John 
A. Gretter, and Albert L. Holladay, in Math- 
ematics ; and at the same time Gessner Harri- 
son, George W. McCulloch, and T. Jefferson 
White, were declared Doctors of Medicine of 
the University of Virginia. 

In October, 1828, the Board of Visitors 
recommended to the Faculty, "To consider 
and report to the Board whether some change 
be not proper in the regulations concerning 
degrees; whether it may not be proper to 
adopt the ancient denominations of Bachelor, 
Master and Doctor, or some of them; and 
whether it be not proper to prescribe, as near- 
ly as may be, what kind of proficiency in the 
learning of the several schools shall entitle a 
student to each degree, always holding in 
view the necessity of making the degree an 
evidence of real merit, and a reward for the 
acquirements of persevering industry, {op, 
cit., p. 6.) In response to this the Faculty re- 
ported in favor of the degree of Master of 
Arts of the University of Virginia, which 
should require graduation in the Schools of 
Ancient Languages, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy. 
This report was approved and adopted in July, 
1831, and in July, 1832, George N. Johnson 
was graduated as the first Master of Arts of 
the University of Virginia. Meantime in July, 
1829, the degree of Graduate in Law was con- 
ferred for the first time on Charles L. Mosby 
and Nathaniel Wolfe, which title was later 
(1840) changed to that of Bachelor of Law. 
At the meeting in July, 1831, the Board also 
recommended tO' the Faculty, "to consider and 
report whether higher or other degrees ought 
not’ to be provided for; and whether profi- 

“Virginia University Magazine’* for June, 1895, on 
"Princeton and the Honor System in Examina- 
tions" (pp. 458-’9)- 
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ciency in the Modern Languages, or any of 
them, should be essential to such degrees/’ 

It does not appear whether the Faculty re- 
ported, but in July, 1832, the Board ordered 
that: ‘‘hi addition to the qualifications then 
requisite for Master of Arts, graduation in at 
least two of the languages taught in the 
School of Modern Languages should be re- 
quired of the candidates for this degree/’ 
Later, in July, 1842, the Board enacted that 
“Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 
shall hereafter be required to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination, at the close of their entire 
course of study, on all the subjects embraced 
in the degree ; and each candidate shall, more- 
over, satisfy the Faculty of his general liter- 
ary acquirements by furnishing an appropri- 
ate essay on some subject of literature or sci- 
ence; and it shall be the duty of the Faculty 
to select one or more of such essays, to be 
read by the author or authors on the Public 
Day/^ 

These requirements, including tlie oral re- 
view-examinations and the essay, existed, 
after this, during the whole period now under 
consideration. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was not established until June, 1848, 
when, upon recommendation of the Faculty, 
the Board of Visitors made provision for it. 
Its requirements were: 

"'i. Graduation in four academic schools, 
— to wit : In any two of the schools of Math- 
ematics, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry; 
and in any two of the schools of Ancient Lan- 
guages (including Latin and Greek), Modern 
Languages (two languages), and Moral Phi- 
losophy. 2. Distinction [i. e., a three-fourths 
mark] at an intermediate and a final examina- 
tion in the junior class of each of the two re- 


maining academic schools. 3. The produc- 
tion of a satisfactory original essay, to be 
read, if required, on the Public Day.” There 
were no review-examinations for this Degree. 

This Degree was never popular, for it came 
to be looked upon as a mark of failure to ob- 
tain the Master’s degree, the highest academic 
honor of the University, and one never con- 
ferred in course, as in the curriculum colleges, 
but only after the most rigid examinations, 
hence its position. 

In 1859 gi'aduation in French and German 
alone of the JModern Languages was required 
for the ]Master of Arts degree, and graduation 
in the School of History and General Litera- 
ture was added to the requirements ; but these 
enactments did not go into effect until after 
1865. 

We are told that ^The conferring of the 
title of Bachelor of Law, on the graduates in 
the School of Law, was authorized by the 
Board in 1840;” but it was made retroactive, 
for the printed lists begin in 1829. From 1829 
to 1840 they were merely declared Graduates 
in Law. These were the only degrees con- 
ferred by the University during this period. 
The multiplicity of degrees and the varying 
requirements, were reserved for a later pe- 
riod, and vdll be noticed in due order. The 
requirements for these degrees were simple, 
plain, and easily understood, but after the 
number of the academic schools was in- 
creased, as a student could not be expected to 
master them all, it was inevitable that changes 
should be made. The difficulty in settling 
upon a definite system is seen from the numer- 
ous changes that have been made from time 
to time, which will be considered later. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Detailed History of the University of Virginia from 1825 to 1861.“" 


HE first session of the University 
of Virginia extended from March 
7 to December 15, 1825; the sec- 
ond session began February i and 
ended December 15, 1826; the 
third extended from February i to July 20, 
1827; the fourth, from September i, 1827, to 
July 4, 1828; and later the opening was 
placed on October i and the close on June 29, 
and thus it remained for many years. Lec- 
tures have always continued on Saturday as 
on other days in the week, and were suspend- 
ed only on Christmas Day, until recently, so 
that it is believed that the length of session of 
the University was unique in the history of 
educational institutions. The control of the 
University, as already seen, was vested in a 
Board of Visitors, appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate; and this Board 
appointed the Faculty and its Chairman, to 
whom the details of instruction, discipline, and 
administration were committed. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was violently opposed to the office of 
President, as stated above, and recorded his 
protest on the Minutes of the Board when 
William Wirt was chosen Professor of Law 
and President of the University in 1826, but 
as Mr. Wirt declined, the question of a Presi- 
dent was not revived until recent years, and 
will be noticed in its order. Mr. Jefferson’s 
theory of self-government was not consistent 

““The chief authority for the current events of 
this period is the ‘‘Historical Sketch,” written by 
the late Professor John B. Minor, — though appear- 
ing without his name, — and published in successive 
numbers of the “Old Dominion Magazine?’ (Rich- 
mond, Va.), from March, 1870, to June, 1871, but 
never completed. 


with the puerile punishments devised for the 
students, among which we find “restraints 
witliin the precincts of the University, or even 
within the student’s own chamber; restraint 
in diet; a seat of degradation in the school- 
room [i. e. lecture-room] ; imposition of tasks, 
etc. ( !),” — all of which were soon discontin- 
ued. Professor Minor says (“O. D. M.,” 
April, 1870, p. 200) : “He [Jefferson] framed 
his Academic Code upon his favorite principle 
of avoiding too much government, of not mul- 
tiplying occasions of coercion by erecting in- 
different actions into things of offense, and of 
leaving room to the student for habitually ex- 
ercising his own discretion.’’ 

The control of themselves, however, did not 
prevent the occasional outbreak of youthful, 
not to say boyish, nature, and we have an ac- 
count of the first memorable riot on October 
I, 1825. As it happened, the Visitors had 
that very day, Saturday, assembled at 'Monti- 
cello, and on Monday were witnesses of the 
effects. Professor Tutwiler, then a student, 
has left us an account of the scene.^^ 

He pictures the meeting of the Board of 
Visitors and the students in the rotunda. ''At 
a long table, in the centre of the room, sat the 
Board of Visitors, most of them men vener- 
able for their age, and distinguished for their 
great seiwices to the country — ^Jefferson, ]Mad- 
ison. Chapman, Johnson, Joseph C. Cabell, 
John H. Cocke, and one or two others, with 
their Secretary, Nicholas P. Trist. Mr. Jef- 
ferson arose. He began by saying that this 

“Address before the Alumni Society, June 29th, 
1882, on “Early Years of the University of Vir- 
ginia.” 
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was the most painful event of his life, but 
soon became so much affected that he could 
not proceed. He then turned to Mr. Jolinson 
and said that he must commit to younger 
hands the task of saying tliat which he felt 
himself unable to say.'’ Mr. Johnson made 
an eloquent speech, and requested the guilty 
to come forward and give in their names, 
when, ^'without any apparent concert, there 
was a simultaneous rush to the table.” 

‘The names were given to the Faculty, 
each case [was] dealt with according to the 
nature of the offense, and quiet and good or- 
der [were] restored.” Mr. Minor adds that 
‘‘Some of the offenders, and amongst them 
the relative [of Mr. Jefferson] referred to, 
were expelled.” 

It has already been stated that, after Jeffer- 
son's death, Madison succeeded him as Rector 
of the Board of Visitors. The next meeting 
of the Board took place in October, 1826, and 
“A principal topic of consideration at that 
meeting was the means of securing the Uni- 
versity against the recurrence of such scenes 
of riot as had occurred the previous year, and 
a plan was elaborated to be proposed to the 
Legislature contemplating a University Court, 
of which the Professor of Law should be the 
judge. It was to be charged with the cogni- 
zance of all misdemeanors committed within 
the precincts of the University, or by students 
anywhere in the County of Albemarle, and 
also of all violations by students of the laws of 
the University. A Grand Jury composed 
partly of citizens, but in part also of the stu- 
dents, was to be summoned to attend the 
court quarterly, and causes were to be tried 
as to matters of fact by [a] jury, of which, 
however, no student could be a member (op. 
ciL, p. 204,) The General Assembly failed 
to give its sanction to this judicial scheme, 
and so it fell through. That this early dis- 
turbance impressed itself forcibly on the mind 
of Mr, Madison may be seen from his letter 
to Lafayette of February 20, 1828, where, af- 
ter speaking of the loss to the University of 
Profs. Key and Long, who had recently re- 


signed, he says : “An early laxity of discipline 
had occasioned irregularities in the habits of 
the students which were rendering the institu- 
tion unpopular. To this end an effectual 
remedy has been applied. The studious and 
moral conduct of the young men will now 
bear comparison with the best examples in the 
United States.” (“Madison's Works,” Vol. 
Ill, p. 621.) 

But it was in the very year of Mr. Madi- 
son's death, and not many months thereafter 
(November, 1836), that the University was 
on the eve of another serious riot. A mili- 
tary company had for some years existed at 
the University, and on a refusal to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Faculty (who had 
ordered that the arms, which the students kept 
in their rooms, should be deposited in an Ar- 
mory), It was ordered to disband. This the 
members refused to do, and were dismissed 
to the number of seventy. A violent disturb- 
ance was imminent, but it was finally agreed 
to refer the point in dispute to the Visitors, 
dissolve the corps, and remove the arms from 
the precincts of the University, whereupon 
the seventy should be re-admitted. (“O. D. 
M.” for May, 1870, p. 325.) The anniversary 
of this emciite (November 12), was annually 
observed as a night of disturbance, which cul- 
minated on the night of November 12, 1840, 
in the shooting of Professor John A. G. Davis, 
then Chairman of the Faculty, by a student 
soon after Professor Davis left his house to 
quell the disorder, in which, it appears, but 
two students were engaged (p. 326.) This 
fatal event, resulting in the death of Professor 
Davis on November 15, has been noticed 
above. The effect of this act was very detri- 
mental to the progress of the University, and 
for some years there was a falling-off in the 
number of students. 

The University had also been seriously af- 
fected by the outbreak of typhoid fever in 
January, 1829, in which epidemic six students 
died, and in consequence of it many witli- 
drcw, and the exercises were suspended from 
February 6 to April i. A second outbreak 
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of this epidemic took place in the session of 
1857-58, in which at least fourteen students 
lost their lives, and many more were attacked 
by the disease, but recovered. At that time 
the exercises of the University were suspend' 
ed from March 20 to May i, 1858, and by way 
of compensation the session was prolonged to 
July 29, thus allowing but two months’ vaca- 
tion. The writer was then a student, and 
recollects well the excitement, the public meet- 
ings of the students and the addresses, the 
summoning of the Board of Visitors, and 
suspension of exercises, that the buildings, 
especially the dormitories on the Lawn and 
the Ranges, -might receive a thorough purifi- 
cation and renovation, which effectually erad- 
icated the disease. Mr. Minor tells us (“O. 
D. M.'' for May, 1870, p. 260) that the first 
epidemic ‘Svas vei*y generally regarded as a 
token of divine displeasure, provoked by the 
supposed anti-religious character of the insti- 
tution.’’ Whetlier there were any who so re- 
garded the second epidemic is not known, but 
it is hoped not, for in thirty years sanitary sci- 
ence had become more generally understood. 
Certainly they did not have the same ground, 
real or supposed, for at that time the Univer- 
sity’ of Virginia would compare most favor- 
ably in moral and religious tone with any of 
the denominational colleges of the country. 

Mr. Minor says (p. 261) : ''An attempt at 
a chaplaincy was essayed, and although the 
first effort was not fully successful, yet in 
1832-33 it became a permanent institution, 
having been from that period sustained whol- 
ly by the contributions of the students, pro- 
fessors and other officers.” * “The 

first incumbent of the permanent chaplaincy 
was the Rev. William Hammett (1833-34) of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a man of un- 
common gifts of oratory.” He had been pre- 
ceded, however, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Pres- 
byterian (1829), the Rev. Mr. Hatch, Rector 
of the Episcopal Church in Charlottesville, 
and the Rev. Francis Bowman, Presbyterian, 
and he was immediately followed by the Rev. 
Nicholas H. Cobbs (1834-35), Episcopalian, 


ur 

later Bishop of Alabama, a man of earnest 
piety and devotion to duty, and from that time 
chaplains were annually chosen by the Facul- 
ty until 1847, ^I'Jd then biennially until 1861. 
Mr. j\[iiior continues fp. 262) : “From about 
the year 1835 a very apparent change in the 
aspect of things was manifest. The prevailing 
spirit became progressively more friendly to 
Christianity. Infidelity ceased to be aggres- 
sive. Apathy gave place to rational inquiry. 
The Scriptures, as they were more studied, 
asserted their wonted power to convince and 
persuade. Sectarian peculiarities were soft- 
ened to an all-embracing catholicity, founded 
on pure Bible teacliing, and an ardent activity 
in good works attested by its fruits the divine 
genuineness whence they sprang.” Besides 
the Sunday services the chaplains conducted 
daily morning prayers and a weekly prayer- 
meeting; Sunday-schools for white children 
in the morning, and for colored in the after- 
noon, were organized; the students held a 
general prayer-meeting every Sunday after- 
noon in the Moral Philosophy lecture-room, 
and weekly prayer mieetings in different parts 
of the University. In October, 1858, a Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organized, 
which numbered 175 members its first session 
and 212 its second, and all these religious 
agencies naturally fell into the hands of its 
members. Their labors were not confined to 
the University, but extended to the mountain 
neighborhood for five or six miles, so that, in 
the decade from 1850 to i860, it could not be 
said that the University was “anti-religious,” 
or even irreligious, but it was a most religious 
community. 

Enactments. We are told ("History” pre- 
fixed to "Corks and Curls,” Yol I, 1887-88, 
p. 24), that "The enactments of the Visitors 
gradually went into details of government in 
a way at once injudicious and absurd, and the 
Faculty strove conscientiously for twenty 
years to enforce them. Their meetings were 
like the sessions of a police court. Indict- 
ments were drawn up, evidence taken, ver- 
dicts recorded. Admonitions, suspensions, 
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dismissals, expulsions, fall ‘thick as leaves in 
A^allambrosa/ The trivial and the grave go 
hand in hand. Students are disciplined for 
playing backgammon, and for assaulting a 
professor with a brick; for appearing out of 
uniform, and for attacking a fellow-student 
with a pistol; for being late at breakfast, and 
for gambling with stocked cards; for holding 
‘festive entertainments’ in their rooms, and 
accepting a challenge to fight a duel/’ * 
“One by one these foolish enactments have 
been repealed. The unifomi-law went first. 
And today the discipline of the University is 
nearer to what Jefferson intended than at any 
former time in its history.’’ Mr. Minor says 
of the uniform-law (“O. D. M.,’’ May, 1870, 
p. 265), that it was “peculiarly odious, and 
became to each succeeding generation of stu- 
dents, more and more, an object of intense 
disgust.” It “required every member of the 
University to be attired on all public occa- 
sions within, and always without, the pre- 
cincts, in a dress the form and materials of 
which were rigorously prescribed.” As this 
was not a military school, although a volun- 
tary military company existed, the students 
resented being clothed in a uniform that be- 
longed more to the penitentiary than to the 
University, and it was “the cause of more 
reprimands, rustications, suspensions, dismiss- 
als, and all the array of penalties in the aca- 
demic penal code than all other laws com- 
bined.” It led to the infraction of other more 
important laws, and the students, as students 
are wont, came “to consider the habitual in- 
fringement of their matriculation-promise to 
observe the laws as positively absolving from 
any moral obligation to respect-any of them.” 
Finally, after twenty years of trouble, the law 
was repealed in 1845, due, it is said, to the 
good judgment of Prof. H. St. George 
Tucker, in the last year of the incumbency of 
his chair. Another law that went with it, and 
that was equally as obnoxious, was the early- 
rising law. “Tlie requirement was that every 
student should rise, and his room be cleaned 
at sunrise, or before breakfast at latest, and it 


was the duty of the janitor to make frequent 
inspections, and report to the Chairman the 
violations of the rule.” Its only result was to 
cause the playing of innumerable tricks on the 
janitor, old Dr. Smith, whom some still living 
may remember, but, doubtless, few survive 
who were roused by his unwelcome visit ; for, 
although Mr. Minor states (p. 266) that it 
was still on the statute-book in 1870, it had 
long since fallen into ‘innocuous desuetude.’ 
The curious may find it in the “Abstract of 
the Enactments of the University of Virginia : 
for the use of students, Charlottesville, 1859/' 
(p. 23, Sec. 48) ; but the writer can testify 
from personal knowledge that it was then a 
dead letter. Along with many other petty 
regulations, it has disappeared from that other 
bulky pamphlet of more recent publication: 
“Laws of the University of Virginia, 1892, to- 
gether with Qi. LXVIII of the Code of Vir- 
ginia relating to the University,” Washington, 
D. C., 1893.” Both pamphlets contain the so- 
called “matriculation-pledge,” which it is 
doubtful whether one in ten of the students 
knows that he is subscribing at the time of his 
matriculation. It reads as follows: (“Enact- 
ments of 1859,” P* Sec. 7; “Laws of 1892,” 
p. 24, Sec. 1 17) : “I enter the University with 
a sincere desire to reap the benefits of its in- 
struction and with a determined resolution to 
conform to its laws.” If it is retained, the stu- 
dent’s attention should be called to it. Mr. 
Minor well adds (p. 266) : “An immense pro- 
portion of the regulations which govern every 
society, political or academic, must consist of 
the unwritten law of custom, and until a com- 
munity has subsisted long enough to have es- 
tablished a prevailing usage, more or less col- 
lision between authority and privilege must be 
expected to occur. The early government of 
the University, therefore, was no sinecure, 
especially to the professors who were called on 
to administer it, and one cannot but admirCj' 
the habitual forbearance, moderation, and: 
good sense by which their conduct was regu-^ 
lated.” Some of the early enactments were, 
however, more suited to a boys’ school than to 
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a University, and the Board of Msitors failed 
to realize that regulations for boys of sixteen 
will not apply to young men of twenty-one. 
Doubtless these were, in part, the cause that 
“during the period from 1825 to 1836 ques- 
tions were perpetually presenting themselves, 
the solution of which endangered anarchy, and 
the abdication of all real government on the 
one side, and rebellion and riot on the other. 
The bounds of necessary or of actual author- 
itv had not been ascertained,’’ And these were 
not ascertained for several years. Even the 
death of Prof. Davis did not at once put an 
end to disturbances, although its eifect on the 
attendance was soon seen. “Tlie number in 
1S40-41 having been 179, that in 1841-42 was 
170. But in 1842-43 it was reduced to 128, — 
less than any previous session since 1828-29, 
and less than one-half of what it was in 1836- 
37! And although there was a gradual ad- 
vance in numbers for several years after 1842- 
43, yet adverse fortune pursued the progress 
of the institution until in 1845 academic 
atmosphere was cleared by another violent 
storm.” (“O. D. M.,” June, 1870, pp. 330- 
I.) We are also told that “The years 1842 
to 18.44 were marked by disorders so frequent 
and violent as to suggest to the chronicler, as 
they did at tlie time to the outside world, that 
there was some error in the administration, 
but such inference appears to be without 
foundation. No period of the history of the 
institution exhibits more pregnant proof of 
patience, forbearance, firmness, and sound 
judgment on the part of the Faculty as a 
whole.” (loc. cit. sup., p. 331.) Certain 
regulations were, however, adopted about this 
time that had an elevating effect. One of them 
was the recpiirement of the examination- 
pledge, already noticed, which '‘soon put an 
end to cheats on such occasions, and gener- 
ated amongst the students themselves so 
manly and high a sentiment that no one guilty 
of it was permitted to remain within the pale 
of their society.” (“ 0 . D. M.,” July, 1870, p. 
415, ff.) It may be said, however, that the 
same sentiment has never existed in respect to 


the giving and receiving of assistance in the 
daily class-questionings, for it is common for 
students to use the text-book, or the prompt- 
ing of others, locally ''shozvigA to enable 
them to answer these questions. If it is in- 
quired why this is not regarded in the same 
light as the giving and receiving of assistance 
in examinations, it may be answered that the 
class-questioning figures to but a small ex- 
tent, if at all, in the gaining of a diploma, 
nearly the whole stress being laid upon the 
written examinations, and as it has no serious 
result, 11 is looked upon as a trivial offense. 
Iii the student view the moral character of the 
acts is not the same, and a student who would 
not hesitate to give or receive assistance in a 
class would scorn to do so in an examination. 
Perhaps if more wStress were laid on class 
questioning, the same tone would, in time, 
prevail. At this time also the Professors were 
lequired to make a numerical report of the 
standing of each student to the Faculty month- 
ly, and this was forwarded to the parent or 
guardian. The use of figures was later dis- 
continued, and the several predicates, “good,” 
“bad,” or '‘indifferent,” “doing well,” “excel- 
lent,” etc., or such other remarks as the Pro- 
fessor chose to make, were adopted instead of 
figures, much to the relief of the Professors, 
and equally to the satisfaction of the student 
and his parent or guardian. Only those who 
were derelict in their duties were reported at 
the monthly Faculty meetings, and admon- 
ished by the Chairman, of 'Otherwise discip- 
lined as the case demanded. But an even 
more important regulation belongs to the same 
year. This was the inauguration of the 
'‘black-list,” or the careful revision of the roll 
of the students on the day following the close 
of tlie session, weeding out those whose 
course in conduct or studies had been such as 
to render it undesirable that they should re- 
turn, requiring from others pledges of good 
conduct and diligence in study in case they 
should return, and admonishing others that 
they must do better if they wished to re-enter 
the University. This '‘black-listing,” locally 
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“black-balling,” has had a most happy effect, 
and has been productive of great good to the 
individual student, and to the order and stu- 
diousness of the University. 

The establishment of the review-examina- 
tions for the M. A. degree, as mentioned 
above, and the recommendation of the aboli- 
tion of the uniform-law and the early-rising 
law, belong to this year (1842), but these 
recommendations were not at once concurred 
in by the Board of Visitors. An effort was 
also made to obtain legislation compelling dis- 
missed or expelled students to Avithdraw from 
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the vicinity of the University, but this failed. 
It was many years, however, before licenses 
were refused to establish drinking-houses near 
the University. The writer remembers that 
in 1857 drinking-saloons existed just outside 
of the University precincts, and they were 
continual encouragements to dissipation; but 
later an order of Court forbade their existence 
within a half-mile of the precincts, and this 
lias tended to the decrease of dissipatiai. The 
lessening of the facilities for obtaining intoxi- 
cating liquors has greatly diminished their 
use, but it will be eradicated entirely only in 
the land of Utopia, where only good students 
dwell, and at the *‘Greek Kalends.” 

The Society of Alumni was organized in 
1838, and to give interest to the Final Exer- 
cises, the Alumni oration was instituted, Hon. 
R. M. T. Hunter being the first orator se- 
lected. At first the delivery of diplomas was 


the only exercise on the 'Tublic Day.” To 
this was added the delivery of addresses by 
students chosen by their fellows, but, as the 
elections became riotous, the delivery of ora- 
tions and essays by students on public days 
was prohibited, and the Alumni oration took 
their place. (“O. D. M.,” September, 1870, 
pp. 508-9.) 

We are told that “iht year 1843 was prin- 
cipally characterized by the remarkable fre- 
quency with which pistols were drawn in af- 
frays amongst the students,” and that 'The ses- 
sion which began in October, 1844, was pe- 
culiarly memorable,” culminating 'at length 
in the most deplorable riot which has thus far 
defamed the annals of the University.” The 
account of it is taken from a contemporaneous 
circular made public by the Faculty. It took 
place during the week beginning April 14, 
(Monday) and ending April 19, 1845. '‘On 
Monday, the 21st of April, the justices con- 
vened at the University to inquire into the 
riots, and under their authority the sheriff of 
the county placed a guard of armed citizens at 
the Rotunda during that and the following 
night.” This succeeded in immediately quell- 
ing the disorders. Faculties of Colleges are 
usually too slow in calling in the civil au- 
thority, which alone can cope with student 
disorder anywhere. There is no good reason 
Avhy students should not be amenable to the 
civil authority at all times, both in and out of 
college or university precincts, and the appli- 
cation of the strong anii of the law alone will 
often bring them to their senses. An efficient 
municipal police is a powerful aid to the good 
order of any institution. 

Notice was given that the students would 
be summoned as witnesses before the justices, 
which notice resulted in the voluntary with- 
drawal, or the dismissal, of many students, so 
that “of 194 students in attendance at the be- 
ginning of the tumults, not more than 100 re- 
sumed their studies afterwards” (lo€^ cit., p. 
512.) The effect on the attendance was also 
seen the following session, the number of ma- 
triculates having fallen from iq4 to 138, but 
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the University had received a much-needed 
purging, and from that time on for ten years, 
the number of students annually increased, so 
that from 138 in 1845-46 the number of ma- 
triculates rose to 212 in 1847-^8, 265 in 1848- 
49, 327 in 1849-50, and so on to 645 in 1856- 
57, the highest number the University has ever 
had. 

One result of these disorders was that the 
Board of Visitors requested Judge Henry St. 
George Tucker ^‘to prepare and lay before 
them at their next meeting a plan for the or- 
ganization of a special Court of Record to be 
established at or near the University, with au- 
thority to take cognizance of offenses affect- 
ing the peace, order, and general prosperity 
of the institution but Judge Tucker, on ac- 
count of ill-health, resigned his chair at the 
next meeting of the Board, and no report upon 
the subject was ever made. (p. 513.) 

In consequence of this riot, the University 
was attacked in the newspapers, and many un- 
founded charges were made against it. This 
resulted in a large meeting of the Alumni in 
July, 1845, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee that investigated these charges, and 
their report signally vindicated the University. 
This Committee recommended that the Legis- 
lature should appoint a joint Committee of 
both Houses to visit the University and in- 
vestigate the complaints, which was done, and 
the result was that the University '‘was per- 
manently established in the confidence of the 
Legislature and of the people.” (p 516.) 

In June, 1845, ^ communication was pre- 
sented from an alumnus "urging the estab- 
lishment of a professorship of History and 
Literature,” and the Executive Committee of 
the Board requested the Faculty to prepare a 
scheme of instruction for the School, which 
was done, but it was twelve years before this 
chair was established. This chair had first 
been suggested by the now venerable alumnus, 
Mr. B. B. Minor, of Richmond, in his article 
m the "Southern Literary Messenger” for 
January, 1842, — as noticed above, — along with 
the erection of a chapel, (a petition for which 


had been drawn by Prof. Bonnycastle, at the 
request of certain students some years be- 
fore, but it was never presented to the Board ) , 
and along with the suggestion of the appoint- 
ment of \risitors by the Society of Alumni. 
This measure has been frequently revived and 
recommended by the Society of Alumni, but it 
has not yet been adopted by the Legislature. 
It is still a desideratum, and it will come in 
time, for it is only in accordance with what 
has already been done in several other prom- 
inent universities of the country. 

The session of 1845-46 was not entirely 
quiet, and a cordial understanding between 
students and Professors was not entirely re- 
stored, for "there were few nights that were 
not made hideous by noises as repulsive as 
man-boys could devise or engines grate out, 
varied by interludes of tar-barrels burning 
upon the lawn and the violent ringing at all 
hours of the night of the College-bell.” (p. 
517.) But certain causes of irritation, the 
miiform and the early-rising laws, had been 
removed in 1845, ^he sympathy of the 
Faculty shown at the homicide of a student 
named Glover, from Alabama, by a party of 
showmen, with the joint efforts of Faculty and 
students to bring the guilty party to justice, 
produced a much better state of feeling. These 
disturbances expired in the "calathumps” of 
later days (1857-61.) 

In June, 1846, the system of State-students, 
suggested by the Faculty, was introduced, that 
is, the appointment of one young man from 
each of the thirty-two (later fifty, and later 
still forty) Senatorial districts of the State, 
for two years, to be admitted without payment 
of fees for tuition, matriculation, and room- 
rent, and* at a reduced charge for board, and 
"to teach two years in Virginia by way of re- 
turn for the advantages conferred.” (p. 518.) 

Mr. Minor states "The benefits to the Uni- 
versity ensuing from the introduction of this 
plan exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of its devisers. It was the one thing wanted 
to popularize the institution. The mouths of 
the demagogues were stopped by it.” (p. 518.) 
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The resolution of the Board relating to the 
proposed chair of History and Literature was 
revived in June, 1849, it was resolved that 
at tlie next meeting of the Board the Profes- 
sor should be elected. But the General As- 
sembly in that year required, as a condition 
of the continuance of the appropriation of 
$i 5,000, which had never been increased, “that 
the State-students should be not only taught, 
but also boarded without charge/’ This de- 
manded over $3,000 per annum, and made 
necessary the postponement of the new School 
and of certain additions to the University 
buildings. By the Constitution of 1851 the 
number of Senatorial districts was increased 
to fifty, which took proportionately more 
money for boarding the State-students. Many 
of those selected were wholly unfit to profit 
by the instruction given at the University, so 
that furnishing free board injured the Uni- 
versity. 

In June, 1850, a fixed limitation on the 
salaries of the professors was imposed by the 
Board, $3,000 being made the maximum-limit. 
(O. D. M., October, 1870, pp. 608-9.) 

Minor argues at length that this was appro- 
priating to general University purposes money 
that belonged by right to the professors, but it 
would be hard to maintain this contention. 
The contrary plan, — $1,000 and the fees of his 
School to each professor, — ^had resulted in giv- 
ing large salaries to those professors who had 
a large number of students in their Schools, 
and small salaries to all the rest, so that the 
average compensation ranged from $2,053 
$2,721 for the five years next preceding. 

The number of students was 374 in 1850- 
51 it increased annually to 645 in 1856-57, as 
stated above, and fell to 604 in 1 860-6 r. The 
financial crisis of 1857, ^.nd the typhoid fever 
epidemic, caused a decline to 633 the follow- 
ing session (1857-58), 625 in 1858-59, 606 in 
1859-60, and 604 in i86o-6r, when the war 
came on. The Faculty addressed a remon- 
strance on the subject of salaries to the Visit- 
ors in 1856 and again in 1857, complaining 
that “if $3000 were not an excessive remunera- 


tion in 1850, it was far too little in 1857, when 
the cost of living had been greatly augment- 
ed.” To this the Visitors responded by al- 
lowing a percentage of fees in each School, 
based on the numbers in 1856-57, which num- 
1>ers were never again reached, and this “was 
replaced in 1859-60 by another uniform maxi- 
mum of $3,250” (p. 612.) The effect of the 
war on the compensation of the professors will 
be noticed later. 

In 1850 the want of additional buildings de- 
tcnuined the Visitors to make an addition to 
the Rotunda, for which they contracted a loan 
of $25,000. This building, known afterwards 
as the “Annex to the Rotunda,” and contain- 
ing the Public Hall, lecture-rooms, and labora- 
tories, was completed in 1853. It was de- 
stroyed in the fire of October 27, 1895, — as 
noticed above, — and was not rebuilt. (See 
Chapter VI.) As in 1827, it was necessary 
to obtain an 'Act of Legislature in order to 
contract this loan, as was the case also in re- 
spect to the rebuilding loan of $200,000 in 
1896. 

The question of a residence for the Chap- 
lain was now mooted, and after much hesita- 
tion and with due caution, for fear of violat- 
ing the Virginia tradition as to the relations 
between Church and State, — ^which had gone 
to extremes, greater perhaps than in any other 
State, — the professors were finally authorized 
to open a subscription for the erection on the 
University premises "of such houses as may 
be necessary for the religious worship of the 
professors and students.” (O. D. M., No- 
vember, 1870, p. 653.) This building was not 
erected until 1855. 1852 authority was 

given also to erect by subscription on the Uni- 
versity grounds a Temperance Hall, in which 
the late General John H. Cocke, for so long 
an active member of the Board of Visitors, 
took great interest, and he witnessed the com- 
pletion of the building and its dedication in 
1856. Its upper story was used for the meet- 
ings of the Temperance Society, — ^which has 
flourished by fits and starts at the University, 
but finally became defunct, — and later, in 
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1858-59, 1859-60, and 1860-61, it was used for 
the meetings of the Young iMen's Qiristian 
Association. 

The engagement of Mons. D’Alfonce as In- 
structor of Gymnastics in 1852 has already 
been mentioned. His course was of great 
benefit to those who undertook it; it was en- 
tirely voluntary, but was popular enough to 
attract 200 students per session in the late 
fifties. Mons. D'Alfonce, as noted above, also 
erected on a small stream in the Gymnasium 
field a building for Russian baths in 1858, 
which he maintained with ever-increasing ben- 
efit and popularity until the outbreak of the 
war destroyed his clientage (p. 659.) 

In 1852 also a movement was made to in- 
troduce gas into the University, which was 
not successful until 1857. 

In June, 1853, a resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Visitors, “that a fair record 
should be made of all the reports of the Rector 
and Visitors to the General Assembly, from 
the foundation of the University, to be pre- 
served amongst the archives, for the use espe- 
cially of the Board.*' Unfortunately this reso- 
lution was never carried into effect. If it had 
been, it would have supplied valuable material 
for this History, for which it has been neces- 
sary to seek material from various sources, 
and with great labor. Later it became cus- 
tomary to print these reports in separate form, 
but a complete collection of them is a desidera- 
tum. They may all, perhaps, be found in the 
volumes of “Annual Reports” to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Efforts were made at this time to procure a 
larger attendance of Alumni on the Public 
Day, but they did not meet with success. In 
fact, it has always been a difficult matter to 
secure the attendance of the Alumni at the 
final exercises of the University. Doubtless 
the lack of the class-system has had something 
to do with it, — for old students return to their 
alma mater in order to meet their comrades, — 
but lack of suitable accommodations and lack 
of attractions for men who can no longer take 
interest in “Society” celebrations and “Ger- 


mans” have been prolific causes of the slim at- 
tendance. 

It has been mentioned in the earlier part of 
this History that, in default of a Chair of The- 
which was not possible under the Uni- 
versity system, it was Jefferson's idea that the 
several denominations might establish theo- 
logical schools of their own in the vicinity of 
the University, the students of which schools 
might have access to all the privileges of the 
University. In fact, the enactments of the 
\ isitors in 1824 contain special provision for 
this class of students. It was not until 1859 
that the United Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Lhiited States (New School) 
appointed a Committee to “ascertain the terms 
upon which theological students attending the 
Seminary of that Church, which the Synod 
had decided to establish near the Lmiversity, 
might be admitted to attend the lectures there- 
in, and to enjoy the use of the library.” Un- 
foreseen objections presented themselves, and 
both the applicants and the Board seemed un- 
willing to institute any arrangement. The 
Board adopted certain resolutions, but recon- 
sidered them the next day, and finally, in July, 
i860, indefinitely postponed the whole sub- 
ject. (Zoc. cit., pp. 655-6.) This is a matter 
of regret, for the Jeffersonian plan seems 
feasible, and would confer benefits upon both 
the University and the Seminaries. 

On the completion of the Annex to the Ro- 
tunda in 1853, the Public Hall was first occu- 
pied for the commencement exercises in that 
year, “they having previously, from the found- 
ation of the University, taken place in the 
library-room in tlie Rotunda.” (O. D. M., De- 
cember, 1870, p'. 719.) 

A laboratory was fitted up in the basement 
story of the new building by Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, then Professor of Chemistry, for the 
use of himself and the students of Practical 
Chemistry, and a few years later, in 1858, as 
mentioned above, a special Instructor for la- 
boratory work, Dr. David K. Tuttle, was ap- 
pointed, which facilitated greatly instruction 
in this course until the war. 
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About this time (1853) the price of board The subjects of repairing the terraces, or 
was raised to $120, and in 1855 to $130, on roofs over the arcades on each side of the 
account of the increased cost of living, which Lawn, which had become much decayed, and 
charge included table-board, use of room-fur- of procuring an adequate water supply, were 
niture, and servant’s attendance, but not room- now taken up, and the Legislature was me- 







Interior of Present Library in Rotunda. 


rent, washing, and fuel and lights, the whole 
charge amounting to $i68 per session, as 
against $133 in. 1850 (p. 725.) These charges 
must be regarded as very low at that time, 
■when compared with institutions farther 
North. 


morialized for authority to borrow money 
sufficient for these purposes. The Legisla- 
ture responded in 1854-55 by granting $25,000 
to be applied to the purposes named, '%nd to 
none others whatsoever’' (p. 721.) The Leg- 
islature, at the session of 1853-54, (also Feb- 
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Liary 21, 1854) appropriated $10,000 for a 
:atue of Jefferson to be executed in marble 
y the Virginia sculptor, Alexander Galt. This 
^as duly completed just before the war broke 
ut, but, as Mr. Minor remarks (p. 722), 'Te- 
lained undisturbed in its packing-case during 
11 the dreary years of strife, the prophetic an- 
cipation of which had in 1819, during the 
ommotion about the admission of Missouri 
ito the Union, struck so like a knell upon 
le heart of the great original.” On April 25, 
867, the Legislature appropriated $500 'Tor 
aising and fixing in proper position the statue 
f Thomas Jefferson,” and it was duly in- 
called in the library-room of the Rotunda at 
le Commencement of 1868, when a valuable 
istorical address was delivered by the late 
lugh Blair Grigsby, Esq., historian of the 
Virginia Convention of 1776.” On March 
9, 1873, the Legislature authorized the publi- 
ation of tliis address ‘To be paid for with any 
alance of the $500” appropriated by the above 
ct. Unfortunately this was never done, and 
le address, which was in the possession of the 
ite B. Johnson Barbour, Esq., then Rector of 
le Board of Visitors, is believed to have been 
estroyed in the fire that consumed his library 

few years ago. The statue of Jefferson was 
reserved by the united efforts of professors 
nd students in the fire of October 27th, 1895, 
nd still adorns the Library of the University. 

An effort was made at this period (1854- 
;S) to have the session of the University ex- 
mded from nine to ten months, but it failed. 
!lS Saturday has never been a holiday at the 
Jniversity of Virginia, and the only intermis- 
ion during the session, until very recently, 
/as Christmas Day, the University already 
ad “a larger number of working days than 
ny other institution of learning of like grade 
1 this country, or it might safely be said, in 
le world” (p. 722). 

In consequence of the increased income of 
le University, the penalties of the bonds of 
le Proctor, Patron, and Bursar, were now 
irgely increased, and the enactment of the 
Tsitors also directed that these bonds "should 

xo 


be annually submitted to the Board in order 
that the continued solvency of the sureties 
might be judged of.'’ This was observed for 
two or three years, but was afterwards neg- 
lected and lost sight of (p. 724). 

At the meeting of the Board in June, 1855, 
the Rector’s annual report to the General As- 
sembly was considered, and the report of the 
Executive Committee relating to the supply of 
water and the repairs of the terraces. They 
had made a contract for the latter, but had 
been unable to do an3i:hing in respect to the 
former, because the lowest bid exceeded the 
amount limited, and the proprietor of a cer- 
tain spring "refused to sell the right to its use 
except upon inadmissible conditions” (p. 725). 
This necessitated an application to the Legis- 
lature for an additional appropriation, and for 
authority to condemn land for a water supply. 
The latter w^as granted, but the former was 
refused, so the obtaining of an adequate water 
supply had to w^ait. 

In default of printed reports of receipts and 
disbursements at this period, the following 
statement of “the actual receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ending ist June, 1855, and 
the estimated receipts and disbursements for 
the ensuing year ending ist June, 1856/’ is of 
value : 


Receipts from all sources $38,978.10 

Disbursements of all kinds 33v99-9S 


Actual net balance June t, 1855. .$ 5,178.15 


Estimated receipts from all sources. $43, 683. 15 
Estimated disbursements of all 

kinds 33»905-^ 


Estimated net balance June ist, 

1856 $ 7778.15 

(p. 726.) 

Owing to the deterioration of the farm of 
the late Martin Dawson, bequeathed to the 
University in 1835, and the inability of the 
University to cultivate it to advantage, appli- 
cation was made to the Legislature for au- 
thority to sell it, which authority was granted 
by tlie Act of March 15th, 1858, and from the 
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proceeds of the sale the row of six two-story 
(lonnitory buildings, with eight rooms each, 
known as ‘‘Dawson’s Row,’’ was erected in 
1858. 

The year 1856 was marked by the death of 
Joseph C. Cabell, Jefferson’s right-hand man 
in all legislation relatiiip^ to the founding of 
the University, a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors from 1819 to 1856, and Rector of the 
Board from 1834 to 1836 and again from 
1845 ^0 1856. Next to Jefferson himself, the 
University of \"irginia is more indebted to 
Joseph C. Cabell than to any other one man. 
We have already seen that it was owing to 
his tact and discretion that opposition to the 
University was removed, and to his industr}^ 
and perseverance that the matter was not al- 
lowed to rest until the object was consum- 
mated. Mr. Minor well says of him (p. 727) : 
“The most active and efficient auxiliary of 
Mr. Jefferson in founding the institution, and 
for nearly forty years, during the whole period 
of its existence, and for half his own useful 
and well-spent life its able advocate, its zeal- 
ous supporter, its sagacious and disinterested 
counsellor, its wise and dignified head, any 
sketch of the University would be imperfect, 
which did not commemorate his services and 
his virtues.’’ 

It was in the spring of 1856 that Edward 
Everett delivered in the Public Hall of the 
University his oration on the character of 
Washington before an audience “which greet- 
ed the speaker with a warmth, and applauded 
his national and catholic sentiments with an 
ardor, which seemed to show that at that time 
disintegration had made little progress in their 
hearts” (p. 729)- It may be remembered that, 
at the Presidential election in i860 Virginia 
cast her electoral vote for Bell and Everett, 
whose platform was “The Constitution, the 
Union, and the Enforcement of the Laws.” 

On the death of Mr. Cabell, Hon. Andrew 
Stevenson was chosen Rector of the Board of 
Visitors, but he held this position only one 
year, having died in the winter of i8s6-’57. 
(O, D. M., Jan,, 1871, p. 55, and Feb., 1871, 


p. 120.) He was succeeded by Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, a grandson of Jefferson, and 
a member of the Board from 1829 to 1853 
and again from 1857 to 1864, during which 
last period he was also Rector of the Board. 
He had had long experience in public affairs 
and was well acquainted with the history, pol- 
icy, and working of the University. 

By the Act of March 12th, 1856, the Uni- 
versity was relieved from the obligation to 
board the State students. This had never been 
a part of the plan originated ten years before, 
but had been added to it by the Legislature in 
1849. resulted, Mr. Minor tells us, in de- 
teriorating the character of the students ap- 
pointed, and proved an injury rather than an 
advantage to the University, besides being a 
considerable drain on the resources of the in- 
stitution. The authorities had represented 
these considerations to the Legislature, and 
finally succeeded in having this provision re- 
scinded, but the number of State students was 
inci'eased to correspond to the number of Sen- 
atorial districts f fifty) under the new Consti- 
tution of 1851. 

Another act of the same date removed the 
limitation of the charter on the number of 
professors, and three new chairs were insti- 
tuted, that of Anatomy, previously a lecture- 
ship,* that of Greek and Hebrew, by division 
of the chair of Ancient Languages, and that 
of History and General Literature, as already 
mentioned. A fourth was in contemplation, 
that of “Physical Geography, Geology and 
Mineralogy,” but it did not get further than 
reference to a committee to report on its ex- 
pediency, and the University had to wait for 
this chair for over twenty years, when a dona- 
tion of $50,000 by the late W. W. Corcoran, 
Esq., made its establishment possible. As 
showing the public interest in the University 
at this time, attention may be called just here 
to an article in the “Southern Literary Mes- 
senger” for April, 1856, on “The University, 
its Character and Wants,” a synopsis of which 
will be found in Adams’s “University of Vir- 
ginia” (pp. 209-11). As Professor Adams 
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states : ''The object of the entire article was 
clearly to arouse public opinion to the needs 
of the University situation in Virginia.’’ 
Doubtless it had this effect, for the School of 
Ancient Languages was now divided, and in 
the following session the School of History 
and Literature was established. That session 
saw the largest number of students in the his- 
tory of the University. When the chair of 
Ancient Languages was divided and Dr. Gess- 
ner Harrison retained the chair of Latin, in 
addition to the regular salary of $1000, he 
was allowed to receive "all the fees from the 
students attending his classes,” in considera- 
tion of his eminent services to the University 
for nearly thirty years, but this did not tend 
to reconcile the other professors to the maxi- 
mum limitation upon their salaries (O. D. M., 
January, 1871, p. 57). 

The Faculty were much exercised at this 
time upon the problem how to remedy fre- 
quent absences from lecture, neglect of ap- 
pointed exercises, and disregard of examina- 
tions on the part of indolent students. One 
proposition made was to keep account of the 
absences from lectures and examinations 
throughout the session, and to punish them ac- 
cording to a certain ratable proportion of ab- 
sences to lectures, absences from examination 
being graded as a number of absences from 
lectures. But the rule was finally adopted to 
summon the student before the Chairman of 
the Faculty, "whenever he appeared to have 
been absent tzmee m am one month, without 
excuse,” — later increased to thrice. Mr. Minor 
thinks that it "proved an excellent expedient 
for absence from lecture, but left absence from 
examinations unprovided for” (p. 57). From 
the student point of view it did not prove so 
"excellent” an expedient, for students con- 
tinued to "cut” lectures, with little or no ex- 
cuse, and many were the shifts resorted to 
to avoid the summons of old Dr, Smith, the 
Janitor, who was charged with the service of 
the summons. 

The number of the students had now out- 
grown the capacity of the lecture-rooms of 


some Schools. "During the year iS55-'56 the 
total number of students was 558, and the 
number attending these schools, respectively, 
was Ancient Languages, 259: [Modern Lan- 
guages, 230; [Mathematics, 242.’’ (p. 59.; 

While one Professor might lecture to these 
large numbers, it was a difficult matter for him 
to question individual students with any fre- 
quency, and in the largest classes students 
might escape questioning nearly the whole ses- 
sion. The School of Ancient Languages had 
been divided, but the School of Latin con- 
tinued to be nearly as large as the two Schools 
had been before. Assistant instructors were 
appointed for [Modern Languages and [Mathe- 
matics and later for Latin also, but it was not 
so easy to determine the proper division of 
labor between the Professor and his assistant. 
The Board of Visitors enacted that the Pro- 
fessor "was relied on for the thorough instruc- 
tion of all the classes,” so that he was not re- 
lieved from any of his responsibility. Mr. 
Minor considers the question at some length, 
and conies to the conclusion that "the most 
plausible solution would seem to be that the 
Professor should carry on his work in all its 
parts, as if he had no assistant, and that the 
latter should complete what the want of time 
does not allow the principal fully to accom- 
plish” (p. 60). Certainly it is a bad plan for 
the Professor to teach only the highest classes, 
and to leave the lowest to the tender mercies 
of a young and inexperienced assistant, when 
of the two the latter need the more careful in- 
struction. 

At this lime the system of "Licentiate- 
Teachers” was introduced, who were of serv- 
ice especially in the Schools of Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics. It was provided in 1857 
that any person of suitable character, capacity, 
and attainments might be "licensed by the 
Faculty to form classes for private instruction 
in any school of the University, in aid of, and 
in conformity to, the public teachings of the 
Professor upon any subject taught therein.” 
These teachers were very serviceable, es- 
pecially just after the war, in bringing on 
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backward students. The compensation was a 
matter of private agreement between the 
teacher and the student (p. 6o). In i855-’56 
the Board made the liberal appropriation of 
$2,900 to the Librar}^, and imposed an annual 
library fee of $5.00 on each student, equaling 
$2,500 to $3,000 each year up to i86t, and 
aggregating $12,300, more by one-half than 
the total expenditure for books from 1840 to 
1856, which was $8,434 (p. 62). 

As the boarding-houses in and near the Uni- 
versity could not accommodate the number of 
students (645) in attendance on the session of 
i 856-'’57, students were allowed to board at 
the hotels in Charlottesville, with consent of 
their parents or guardians. It had been prc' 
viously intimated by the Agricultural Society 
of Virginia that “it was prepared to lend its 
aid to the endowment of a professorship of 
Agriculture at the University’’ as soon as the 
restriction upon the number of professors was 
removed, and in fact this intimation had led to 
the effort to secure this removal (O. D. M., 
February, 1871, p. 120). A Committee of the 
Agricultural Society, in February, 1857, 
waited upon the Visitors with a deed of gift 
of $20,000 to endow a School of Agriculture, 
but accompanied by a reservation to the donor 
during life of the power to nominate the Pro- 
fessor. The Board of Visitors considered that 
the law did not permit this reservation, so the 
gift was bestowed upon the Virginia Military 
Institute, which “promptly accepted it” (p, 
121). At this meeting the Visitors acknowl- 
edged the receipt from the Society of Alumni 
of a copy, by a French painter, Paul Baize, of 
Raphael’s “School of Athens,” which consti- 
tuted for nearly forty years the chief orna- 
ment of the University fp. 121). It was 
placed at the north end of the Public Hall, the 
immense canvas covering the whole end of the 
room, and it continued to attract visitors and 
students until the unfortunate fire of October 
27th, 1895, when it was consumed in the 
flames. The fire broke out, as stated before, 
in a small room in the northwest corner of the 


building and just above this painting, and 
progressed with such rapidity that it was im- 
possible to save the painting. It is gratifying, 
however, to be able to announce that a friend 
of the University has offered a sum of money 
sufficient to replace the painting, so that, as 
soon as a suitable copy can be made, the Uni- 
versity wil] again possess this treasure of art.'*' 

Gas was introduced into the University 
buildings and grounds during this year ; and it 
was resolved to increase the boarding accom- 
modations of the University, and to enlarge 
the dining-halls of the hotels. The latter plan 
was executed, but the former was abandoned, 
and no new dormitories were erected. 

A quarrel occurred between two, students 
in June, 1857, which nearly resulted in a duel, 
and as the students had withdrawn from the 
University in order to escape the penalties for 
the proposed duel, the Faculty resolved that 
leave to withdraw from the University woiilcl 
be granted only on condition that it was ap- 
plied for in good faith, and that the students 
would immediately leave the University and 
Charlottesville. Upon a violation of these con- 
ditions, the leave should be void, and the stu- 
dents should be amenable to the laws of the 
University (p. 122). These conditions hold 
good to this day. 

The report of the Committee on Finance at 
the meeting of the Board in June, 1857, 
showed a very prosperous condition of affairs. 
It is as follows to June ist, 1857: 

Receipts on account of general 

revenue $57,581.66 

Receipts from legislative 
grant 17,777.27 


Total receipts $ 75 , 359-13 

Disbursements on account of 

general revenue $31,748.63 

Disbursements on account of 
repairs to terraces 5,065.96 

Total disbursements $36,814.59 

Surplus on hand $38,544.54 


♦The description of the new painting, which is 
now in place, appears upon a subsequent page of 
this work. 




Hake’s Copy of “Tlic School of Athens.” (Destroyed in the lore of ()ctol»er 27, i.Mp5. 
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Appropriated of general rev- 
enue 

Appropriated of special rev- 
enue 2,000.00 


Total appropriation 


$13,372.13 


Surplus on hand unappro- 
priated 


$25,162.41 


Of this balance Mr. Minor states that ‘hio 
less a sum than $19,576 was derived from 
tuition-fees, which the /azcfs of the Common~ 
-u-calth gave to the professors, but which the 
University had seized into its own hands.” 
(O. D. hi., April, 1871, p. 203.) It is useless 
to argue this question, as the chief authority 
had decided otherwise. 

In consequence of the plethoric condition of 
the treasury, more liberal appropriations were 
made to the scientific requirements of the Uni- 
versity : 


For apparatus in the School of Natural 

Philosophy 

For preparations in Osteology 

For colored drawings for Schools of Physi- 
ology and Anatomy, for one year 

For Chemical apparatus 


$2,000 

1.500 

500 

750 


$4,750 

These colored drawings for the Medical De- 
partment were executed by an accomplished 
artist, Mr. Henry Scharf, who labored for six 
years, and “accmnulated an unequalled collec- 
tion of plates, executed with an exquisite truth 
to nature, making them invaluable.” These 
rare plates, on which at least $3000 had been 
expended, were unfortunately destroyed in the 
fire that consumed the interior of the Medical 
Hall about 1886. 

The offices of Librarian and of Secretary of 
the Faculty, which had been heretofore united, 
were now separated, and the Librarian was re- 
quired to keep the Library open seven hours 
daily (instead of two), and to prepare a sys- 
tematic catalogue of authors, none having 
been made for thirty years, when the library 
numbered only ten or twelve thousand vol- 
umes, whereas it had now reached three times 
that number. Tliis catalogue in manuscript in 
two large folio volumes continued to be the 
only catalogue in existence until 1895, when a 


card catalogue was completed just in time to 
be rendered almost useless by the fire of that 
year that destroyed at least two-thirds of the 
fifty-three thousand volumes. 

The chief building added to the University 
this year (1857) was the much-needed Infirm- 
ary, for the erection of which $7,500 were ap- 
propriated. “The wisdom and perseverance 
of the medical members of the Faculty, who 
pressed the measure upon the Board until it 
was at length adopted and. carried into effect, 
deserve the highest commendation” (p. 206). 
Before its completion, however, the typhoid 
fever epidemic of that year broke out, which 
has been already alluded to under the first epi- 
demic of 1829. Five deaths occurred before 
the middle of November, and in February the 
virulence of the disease increased, so that there 
were at least fourteen cases that proved fatal 
among the 633 students. The Board convened 
on March loth, and after consultation with 
the Faculty decided that no sufficient occasion 
existed for the suspension of the University 
exercises, but that the rooms on the East and 
West Ranges, where most of the cases had 
occurred, should be thoroughly renovated. 
The members of the Board had scarcely 
reached their homes before the aggravation of 
the disease, and the increased excitement 
among the students, caused them to be again 
summoned to meet on March 19th, and the 
exercises of the University were suspended 
from March 20tli to May ist, 1858, the session 
being prolonged until July 29th, as above 
slated. It is recollected that there were sev- 
eral meetings of the students, and many 
speeches made pro and con, but the general 
sentiment of the students was in favor of a 
suspension of lectures, and they presented a 
memorial to the Board to that effect. During 
this suspension the dormitories were thor- 
oughly renovated, and the necessary sanitary 
measures adopted, so that no further cases of 
llie disease occurred. Mr. Minor tells us that 
it was at this time ordered, “that no cattle, 
horses, or hogs should be ‘kept within the 
walls of the University.’ ” The keeping of 
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hogs had been previously forbidden, but the 
keeping of horses and cows was allowed. 
“The thorough and costly investigation and re- 
fitting which the whole University underwent 
failed to disclose any, the slightest, local cause 
which could have affected health” (p. 208) ; 
but, as there were no more cases of the fever, 
it is presumable that the disease was due to 
local causes, even if they were not ascertained. 

The Proctor had been heretofore required to 
make weekly inspections of the dormitories 


this did not mend matters, for it was neg- 
lected, and the position of the Faculty was 
that the Proctor should be subordinate to the 
Faculty, and the Proctor's report should be 
made through the Faculty. This is still a 
desideratum in the government of the Uni- 
versity. 

In order to secure a more efficient super- 
vision of the grounds, a Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, distinct from the 
Proctor, was now appointed. This arrange- 



Dawson’s Row. 


and hotels and a weekly report. This having 
been neglected, and the Board having com- 
plained of the neglect, the Faculty took occa- 
sion to intimate that it was impossible to exact 
due subordination when the Board gave their 
orders directly to the Proctor and required re- 
ports directly from him. Thereupon the Board 
directed that all orders to the Proctor, from 
the Board or the Executive Committee, should 
be communicated also tO' the Chairman of the 
Faculty ( 0 . D. M., May, 1871, p. 265). But 


nient was again made in more recent years, 
but, after the trial of it for several years, it 
was abolished and these duties were again de- 
volved upon the Proctor. It is perfectly feasi- 
ble, and certainly less expensive, for one man 
to discharge these duties, for the business of 
treasurer and accountant certainly does not 
occupy all of the Proctor’s time. 

The department of Practical Chemistry was 
now enlarged under a special instructor, as 
mentioned above, and ‘^a systematic course of 
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qualitative and quantitative analysis and of the 
applications of Chemistry to the Arts’’ was 
given, although it was meagre when compared 
to that given after this department was organ- 
ized as a separate School in 1867. It, how- 
ever, proved successful, and was a most useful 
adjunct to the instruction given in the Uni- 
versity (p. 267). 

An application was made to the Legislature 
at this session for an appropriation for addi- 
tional buildings, but it was refused. The Uni- 
versity was, however, authorized to sell the 
Dawson farm, as above mentioned, and ‘‘to 
acquire such springs, lands, and rights of way 
as might be necessary to procure a supply of 
water for the University” (Act of April 7, 
1858). In this year an increased number of 
the Annual Catalogue was distributed, the 
number having risen from 500 to 4000, and 
this year to 4,500. The number of students 
had increased along with the increased adver- 
tising, and but for the drawbacks of the finan- 
cial crisis in 1857 and the typhoid fever of' 
1S58, it is believed that the number of students 
in i8sS-’ 59 would have far exceeded the maxi- 
mum (645) of i 856-’57, instead of falling 
from 633 to 625. During this session (1858- 
’59) the experiment was tried of allowing the 
students to purchase their own furniture, an 
abatement of ten dollars being made in the 
rent, but the result was not satisfactory, as 
the students were unwilling to incur the an- 
noyance and trouble. This arrangement has, 
however, been revived of recent years and is 
now universal. It depends upon the length of 
residence of the student at the University as to 
whether it is cheaper than the old method. 

The proceeds of the sale of the Dawson 
farm amounted to $19,000, and it was now 
invested in the six buildings of “Dawson’s 
Row,” as above mentioned. No revisal of the 
Enactments had been made for thirteen years, 
the last having taken place in 1845-46. In 
February, 1857, the Secretary of the Board 
was charged with the duty of “preparing and 
reporting a digest or code of laws for the gov- 
ernment of the University” (O. D. M., June, 


1871, p. 325) ; but as nothing came of this, a 
Commitice of the Board, in September, 1858, 
was directed to consult the Faculty for ad- 
vice and suggestions, and as it also failed to 
act, the Chaimian of the Faculty and the Sec- 
retary of the Board made an abstract of the 
most important statutes to serve for temporary 
use, until the projected Code should be com- 
pleted,” and this was published in 1859. It 
consists of thirty-five pages and lies before the 
wTiter. It is entitled “for the use of the stu- 
dents,” but it is safe to say that it was never 
read by a tithe of those for whose use it was 
intended.*’- 

In 1866 the laws were revised by the Fac- 
ulty and the result reported to the Board, who 
referred the revisal to a Committee in 1868, 
which soon requested “to be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject,” 
whereupon the Faculty’s report was referred 
to the Rector of the Board, and of its further 
disposition no mention is made. As above 
mentioned, a bulky pamphlet of 68 pages, en- 
titled “Laws of the University of Virginia, 
1892,” \vas published in 1893. It is a careful 
revision of all the enactments, duly indexed, 
made, it is believed, by the late Professor of 
Law’, Walter D. Dabney. It is useful for ref- 
erence, but has omitted from the title-page 
“for the use of students,” and it is doubtful 
if most of them even know of its existence. 
The fewer laws “for the use of students,” the 
better for the University. 

The plan of securing a water supply was 
now (1858) revived, and under the advice of 
the distinguished engineer, Mr. Charles Ellet, 
water was brought from springs in the moun- 
tains near at hand into a reservoir near the 
Rotunda, and was pumped into two tanks 

“See a criticism^ of this pamphlet, in order to 
learn the student view of it, in the “Virginia Uni- 
versity Magazine” for March, i860, pp. 334-5 of 
“Editors' Table.” Its tenor may be judged from the 
following sentence: “We advise every student who 
wants to see something 'grand, gloomy, and pecu- 
liar,' to get a copy of a little pamphlet that re- 
joices in the imposing title of 'Abstract of the En- 
actments of the University of Virginia.’ ” This 
number of the Magazine contains also an article on 
“College Law and Order.” 
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)laced in the brickwork in rear of the dome 
)f the Rotunda. The result was disappoint- 
ng, and the walls of the Rotunda were seri- 
i-usly injured by moisture. Some books of 
he Library were also damaged from an un- 
ortuiiate overflow, so this plan was aban- 
loned. Water was thereafter obtained from 
: reservoir constructed on the Observatory 
fountain (Mt. Jefferson), and this answered 
he purpose fairly well, except in very dry 
veather, until the construction of the large 
lew reservoir in the Ragged Mountains, some 
ive miles from the Lhiiversity, in conjunction 
v^ith the city of Qaarlottesville, but the pres- 
lire even from this was not sufficient to ex- 
inguish the great fire. 

The lack of ventilation in the lecture-rooms, 
vdiich had become more crowded from year 
o year, and the unhealthy plan of heating by 
neans of close stoves, caused the adoption of 
L system of ventilation, and of heating by 
neans of steam coils, which was kept up until 
he war, but from its great cost was not re- 
umed. 

The University enactments had always re- 
[uired from the professors weekly reports 
bowing the days and subjects of lecture, the 
)resence or absence of each student, and his 
>roficiency, and the Chairman made to the 
/isitors annually a report founded on these 
vceklv class reports. To these was now added 
. synopsis of the instruction given by each 
irofessor, and a summary of the whole num- 
er of lectures and examinations, and of fail- 
ires to lectuie, with the causes, and the whole 
ime of lectures and examinations, — for the 
ise of the Board. The presentation of weekly 
eports was later discontinued, but the monthly 
epoi'ts for the parent or guardian of each 
tudent, and the annual reports to the Board 
rom each professor, containing the above 
nentioned particulars, have continued ever 
iiice. 

An attempt was made at this time to intro- 
lucc into the School of Modern Languages 
he practice of speaking by the students the 
anguages taught, but, as might readily have 


103 

been foreseen, it proved a failure after one 
3’ear*s trial, so that, at the meeting of the 
Board in June, i85{), — before the commence- 
ment of the session at which this proficiency 
was to be required for graduation, — the enact- 
ment was repealed. The appointment of two 
of the medical professors as a standing Health 
Committee was first made at this time, and has 
since continued. They were required to in- 
spect the students' rooms quarterly, and to re- 
port such measures as they should think neces- 
sary for the health of the students. About this 
time Air. W. A. Pratt was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds, and a plan, 
devised by him, for the gradual improvement 
of the grounds was adopted, but it was only 
partially carried into effect. The outbreak of 
the war speedily put an end to all such 
projects. 

The “History of the University" by Pro- 
fessor Alinor, — which has been very much 
condensed in the present chapter, and added 
to in some places, — ceases with the number of 
the “Old Dominion Alagazine” for June, 
1871,^" although '‘To be continued.*' Little, 
however, of public interest remains to be said 
for the remaining two years until the outbreak 
of the war in 186 x. As already mentioned 
under the head of Professors, Dr. Gessner 
Harrison resigned the Chair of Latin at the 
close of the session i858-'59 on account of 
differences with the Board of Visitors as to 
his compensation and on account of the neces- 
sity of making suitable provision for his large 
family. His resignation was a great loss to 
the Lmiversity. His successor was Professor 
Lewis AI. Coleman, who resigned in 1861 to 
enter the Confederate service, and died in 
1863, in consequence of wounds received at 
the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13th, 
1862. ' 

At the meeting of the Board of Visitors in 
June, i860, the requirements of graduation in 

®®The writer desires to express his obligation to 
this “History" and his regret that he \yill not have 
its aid in the remaining portion. Printed reports 
are, however, more abundant for the later period. 
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History and Literature, and in French and 
German alone of the Modern Languages, were 
made for the Master of Arts degree, which 
did not, however, go into effect until after 
1865, as above mentioned. The number of 
students during these two years, i859-’6o and 
i86o-'6i, was 606 and 604 respectively, a slight 
falling-off. Doubtless a portion of the large 
increase in students during the five years pre- 
ceding 1861 was due to the withdrawal of 
Southern students from attendance at the 
Northern colleges, in consequence of the agi- 
tation of questions that led finally to war. The 
number of students from other States nearly 
equalled the number from Virginia alone, 
being almost exclusively from the Southern 
States, as those from the Northern States 
might have been counted on the fingers of two 
hands. These numbers were as follows : 

Virginia. Other States. 


1856- ’S7 333 312 

1857- ’s8 351 282 

i8s 8-’S9 370 25s 

1859- ’6o 339 267 

1860- '6i 339 26s 


The University of Virginia had easily be- 
come the leading institution in the South, and 
there was no college or university in the coun- 
try at which the requirements for degrees 
were so rigid, or which gave an all-round 
education equal to that obtained by the Mas- 
ter of Arts. These were few during each ses- 
sion, but they served to set the standard for 
the institution, and the Graduates in the sev- 
eral Schools made precisely the same attain- 
ments in those Schools as the Masters of Arts. 
The number of M.A.’s for the above-men- 
tioned years was as follows: i856-’57, 9; 

9J 1858-^59, 10; 1859- ’60, ii; 1860- 

’61, 8. 

Another result of this system was that dur- 
ing the decade 1850-^60, many large boarding- 
schools were opened in the State, and the 


teachers in these were chiefly Masters of Arts 
of the University, whose standing compensa- 
tion was usually $1000, together with board, 
fuel, lights and washing. The pupils in these 
boarding-schools ranged in number from fifty 
to a hundred, and the schools drew their sup- 
port from all parts of the South, so that the 
influence of the University on education in 
\urginia and the South was very considerable. 
These schools prepared pupils for the Senior 
classes of the University, especially in Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, French and German, at 
a time, too, when Modern Languages did not 
occupy as high a plane in the country at large 
as they have since attained. This influence 
must be reckoned with in estimating Southern 
education. It may safely be said that the in- 
fluence of the University of Virginia at that 
time was greater than that of any other single 
institution in this country. 

Education works from above downwards, 
and the standard set by the higher institutions 
will inevitably affect the lower, especially 
where, as in Virginia, there existed a large 
number of private institutions preparing for 
the University and necessarily aiming to reach 
its standards. 

Only those who were part and parcel of this 
system, having been educated in one of these 
lower schools and in the University, and par- 
ticularly if they have afterwards taught in one 
of these schools, can appreciate the influence 
exerted by the University of Virginia. This 
influence must not be judged by the number 
of Masters of Arts alone, but by the large 
number of Graduates in the several Schools of 
the University who never attained this degree, 
and even by the number of attendants on those 
Schools who failed to graduate, for they often 
received an excellent education in the several 
subjects studied, even if they failed to receive 
a diploma. 
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Student Activities Previous to i86i. Literary Societies. Jour- 
nals. Fraternities. Other Organizations. “ The L'niversity of 
Virginia During the Civil War” (1861-1865). Paper by Professor 
Francis H. Smith, M.A., LL.D., Senior Professor in the L'niver- 

SITY. 


EFORE passing to the period from 
1861 to the present day, it is well to 
give some account of the student 
activities of the preceding period, 
the societies, fraternities, clubs and 
such-like organizations, that interest the indi- 
vidual student, and of the periodicals essayed 
from time to time. 

The first of these organizations in time, 
as well as in position in those days, 
were the Literary Societies, which took 
their names respectively from Jefferson and 
Washington. The Jefferson Society was 
formed during the first session of the Uni- 
versity, on July 14th, 1825, in No. 7 ^Vest 
Lawn, v.^here “a number of students met for 
the purpose of organizing a Society for debate 
and literary improvement.” A Committee was 
duly appointed to frame a constitution, which 
was adopted on July 18th, and officers were 
elected. At first secrecy was maintained as to 
all that concerned the Society, in imitation of 
the Societies at Princeton, but this was later 
abolished. The first badge of* the Society was 
‘'a bunch of ribbon, the colours of which were 
Blue, White, and Pink,’' but later, in 1834, 
the colour was limited to blue alone. After- 
wards a small medal with a scroll, containing 
the Declaration of Independence and the Lib- 
erty Cap, and the motto 'Tro Patria, Pro Lib- 
crtatCj atqnc Pro Litteris/^ was adopted in the 
same year. It was not until 1848 that the more 


familiar badge, the breastpin of gold in the 
form of a scroll wdth the inscription “Jeff. 
Soc. V, YP, crossed pens, and the Greek let- 
ters, (j) TT 0 , was adopted. It is not knowm 
when the later motto, Hacc olim mem- 
inissc jiivabit'' was assumed, but probably a( 
this time, as it existed in 1850. “The Anni- 
versary Celebrations were originally held in 
some one of the churches of Charlottesville, 
and frequent mention is made in the minutes 
of committees appointed ‘to have a stage 
erected in front of the pulpit of the Episcopal 
Church.’ ” At first the anniversary of the 
foundation of the University, the birthdays of 
Jefferson, W'ashington and Patrick Henry, the 
Fourth of July, and the surrender at York- 
towm were celebrated; but these celebrations 
were afterwards limited to the birthday of 
Jefferson, — when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read and an oration delivered, — 
and the day before the close of the session, 
when the Valedictory oration w^as delivered. 
These were known respectively as the Inter- 
mediate and the Final Celebrations, and were 
observed strictly, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, — a brass band and a procession of the 
whole Society from the Society Hall on tlie 
W’est Range, with many blue ribbons and mar- 
shals’ batons, to the Public Hall in the '"Annex 
to the Rotunda,” — until 1861. In i856-’57 a 
gold medal, of the value of fifty dollars, was 
first awarded to the best Debater. It re- 
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inained for a later generation to add a medal 

for the best Orator also. 

We have mention of a Patrick Henry So- 
ciety in 1825, but it was short-lived; of a IMecP 
ical Society in 1826, prol^ably the later ‘b\escu- 
lapian” ; and of an Academic Society in 1833,, 
but they perished as organizations, and none 
but the Academic left any trace behind."-^ 

We first hear of the Washington Society in 
i 834-’35, formed from two other Societies, the 


name, recalling the deeds of the Illustrious 
Father of American Liberty/’ might animate 
them with the desire of using the power there 
attained for the good of their country, and 
the weal of their countrymen,’’ — a higher style 
than is usual in Preambles. 

The meetings were at first held in the Proc- 
tor s office, attached to the central building on 
East Range, but in 1843 -’45 a room forming 
part of the present Hall at the North end of 



Hall of the Washington Literary Society, North End of East Range. 


first, the ^^Academics’ Society,’^ or ^‘Associa- 
tion for Mutual Improvement in the Art of 
Orator}-;/’ dating from 1831-32, and the sec- 
ond formed a little later, the name of which 
has not survived. These bodies united and 
farmed the Washington Society, ‘‘that its 

These particulars are obtained from the Preface 
to a "‘Catalogue of the Jefferson Society/' printed 
in Baltimore in 1859. The first Catalogue was 
printed in i853-’54. The Constitution and By-Laws, 
and names of the Officers to date were printed in 
i860, in Charlottesville, and the Constitution and 
By-Laws alone were reprinted in Baltimore in 1867. 


that Range was secured. The minutes for the 
early years have been lost, but records exist, 
or existed in i860, Lorn 1845- ’46. Ri'om the 
earliest formation of the Society it was cus: 
ternary to celebrate Washingtonbs birthday 
with an oration and the reading of Washing- 
ton’s “Farewell Address,’’ but the first notice 
of a public Anniversary Celebration occurs in 
1846-47, and in the same session the Valedic- 
toi*y Celebration at the close of the session was 
instituted. These were known respectively as 
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the Intermediate and the Final Celebrations, 
and were celebrated as in the case of the Jef- 
ferson Society. A like celebration of the joint 
Societies occurred at the close of each session, 
at which an oration was delivered by some 
distinguished gentleman previousl}’ invited by 
a joint committee of the two Societies. It is 
not known when this was instituted. The next 
session saw the adoption of the gold pin as 
the badge of the Washington Society, with 
the name of the Society and a representation 
of waves thereon, and the motto ''Quam Hiic- 
tus dk'crsij quam marc conjiinctiT Later, 
ill 1859’Co, ^Vashingtun’s coat-of-arms was 
added. The ribbon badge was a plain icliitc 
ribbon worn on the left lapel of the coat. A 
Debater’s medal was established in i856-'57, 
and in more recent years an Orator's medal 
also. 

In 1849 a new Society, the “Philomathean" 
was formed by students who withdrew from 
each of the others, but it was short- 
lived. In 1852 the “Parthenon'’ Society was 
formed by deserters from the Washington So- 
ciety, whose candidate had failed of election 
as “Final Orator,” but it died out in the year 
following. About i856-’57 a third Society, 
the ‘'Columbian,” was essayed, but its exist- 
ence was not prolonged beyond two years. It 
has never been possible to maintain a third 
Literary Society in the University, and the 
“Jeff.'’ and the “Wash.” have continued to 
divide the field. In April, 1859, Edward Ever- 
ett delivered at the University his oration on 
the “Character of Benjamin Franklin,” and 
donated the proceeds to the three Societies. 
The “Everett Medal’' was established with it, 
to be awarded for the best “Biographical 
Essay on an American Citizen.” On May 
19th, 1861, it was resolved to return the sura 
io the donor, “as soon as the state of the coun- 
try would admit of it.” The State had seceded 
on April 17th, and on April 20th, 1861, the 
Final Celebration and the Debater's Medal for 
that year were dispensed with, and the funds 
of Ihe Washington Society were patriotically 
“placed in the hands of the Governor of Vir- 


ginia for the defence of the State in the pres- 
ent war with the United States.” 

In the session of i86i-'62 a few members 
of both Societies formed the “University Lit- 
erary Society.” which held its meetings for 
that session in the Flail of the Washington 
Society. Tlic Jefferson Society was reorgan- 
ized the following session by the few students 
in attendance, and continued to hold its meet- 
ings during the war, but the Washington So- 
cietv was not reorganized until the session of 
i 865-'66.“" 

On the rolls of these two Societies will be 
found the names of some of the most prom- 
inent men that have ever attended the Uni- 
versity. ]\rore interest was formerly taken in 
the Societies than has been the case of late 
years. In consequence of the troubles ensuing 
from the elections of orators and debaters by 
the Societies themselves, about 1875 the cus- 
tom of selection of these speakers by Com- 
mittees of the Faculty chosen by the Societies 
was introduced at the request of the Societies. 
The speakers deliver their orations, or debate 
their questions, in the presence of the Commit- 
tee of the Faculty and the whole Society, and 
the Committee decides upon whom the honor 
shall be conferred. This custom has worked 
very satisfactorily, and the decision of the 
Committees has given general, if not universal, 
satisfaction. 

JooRNAi s. The first journal published at 
the University was “The \^irginia Literary 
]\Iuseum and Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts, 
&:c.” It was a weekly journal, conducted by 
some of the Professors from June 17th, 1829, 
to June 9th, 1830, A bound volume of some 
850 pages was preserved in the Library of the 
University until the fire, but it perished at that 
time. It contained literary, philological, and 
scientific articles written by the Professors, 
but it docs not seem to have been continued 
beyond one year. To the Literary Societies 

®®The above account is drawn from a “Catalogue 
of the Washington Literary Society,” printed in 
Richmond in 1866, which contains the Pretace^ to 
the earlier Catalogue of i860. It contains full lists 
of members of the Society from 1834-^35 to i865-’66. 
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was due the effort to establish other journals. 
“The Collegian*' was the first whose name has 
come down to us, but it did not last long. The 
writer has never seen a copy. A bound vol- 
ume, \^ol. I for i 839-’40, was preserved in the 
Library until the fire, but it, too, was then de- 
stroyed. This magazine is thought to have 
lasted three or four years. The Washington 
Society led the way in i848-’49 in publishing 
the ‘‘Jefferson jMonument Alagazine,” with the 
laudable purpose of securing money enough 
to erect a monument to Thomas Jefferson. It 
was a thin monthly pamphlet, printed in Char- 
lottesville, of two octavo signatures each (32 
pages). Two numbers have fallen into the 
hands of the writer, VoL I, No. 8, for IMay, 
1850, and Vol. II, No. 4, for January, 1851, 
but we are told that ^‘the proceeds not coming 
up to expectations," it was abandoned in 1851- 
’52. Its editors were one from each of the 
four Societies, Jefferson, Washington, Phil- 
omathean, and Aesculapian, and one from the 
“Students at large," for the first-mentioned 
number, and the same, with the exception of 
the Philomathean, — which seems to have suc- 
cumbed, — for the other number. The number 
for May, 1850, contains a short article on 
“Reminiscences of College Life," by an old 
student, — name not given, — of 1832-^36. We 
learn that “before matriculation [students] 
were required to master the collegiate rules 
and rcgulatmisF and that they did not con- 
sider it a violation of their matriculation- 
pledge “to evade these laws or even to violate 
them"; that “on court or election days we 
would be tempted to take dinner at Vowles' 
or perhaps something comfortable at the bar" ; 
they would be seen, and reported to the Chair- 
man, and either reprimanded, “or sent to rusti- 
cate a week or a fortnight at Bowcock’s, or 
some other secluded tavern." One would not 
think that this rustication conduced to the 
refonimtlon of the habit of taking “something 
comfortable." . We also learn that Professor 
Bonnycastle was a much stricter Chairman 
than Professor George Tucker. “The Uni- 
form law was then in force, and it was a 


continual source of trouble to both student and 
faculty.*' “Up to this time the coat and pants 
of the despised grey cloth were all that were 
required to be worn," but in Professor Bon- 
nycastle’s reign “the vest must be grey, too," 
which “caused a deep-rooted discontent." The 
article throws light on student conduct, and 
gives account of one disturbance, “the affair 
of the sixty-eight," who were “let off with a 
reprimand." It is written in a moralizing 
tone, and closes with quoting Proverbs 1 18-9. 

The first Magazine established by the So- 
cieties that showed any vitality was “The Uni- 
versity Literary Magazine," the first number 
of which was issued in January, 1857. The 
name was soon changed to “The Virginia Uni- 
versity Magazine," and so continued for many 
years until it was again changed to “The Uni- 
versity of Virginia Magazine" in recent years. 
It has had a continuous career of over forty 
years, except that its issue was necessarily sus- 
pended during the war. During the short ex- 
istence of the Columbian Society, an editor 
from that Society was added to those of the 
Jefferson and Washington Societies. The 
number for March, 1859 (Vol. Ill, No. 6), 
contains an historical sketch of the University 
and lists of the M.D.'s, B.L.'s, M.A.’s and 
B.A.'s, from the establishment of these degrees 
to June, 1858. 'This number contains also 
Professor Holcombe's Intennediate Examina- 
tion of the Senior class in his School, “to give 
our stranger readers an idea of how these ex- 
aminations are arranged and conducted." An 
amusing account is given of Dr. Smith's visit 
to those students that “attend lectures and 
study when they have nothing else to do A and 
of their subsequent interview with the Chair- 
man of the Faculty in propria persona. 

To encourage literary work the Societies 
“detennined jointly to award a gold medal for 
the best contribution appearing in each volume 
[of the Magazine] to be determined by a com- 
mittee of the professors; the first medal was 
awarded to a member of the Jeff. Society, 
at its Final Celebration in 1858." It may be 
added that the recipient of the Magazine 
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Medal on that occasion was John Johnson, 
now a prominent clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
author of an admirable niilitar}’ work on the 
“Defence of Fort SumterC It is easy to be a 
laudator temforis aoti^ but it seems to the 
writer that the Magazine in those days stood 
on a higher plane than in more recent years, 
and contained more articles of literary merit, 
due perhaps to the greater maturity of mind 
of the writers, but, doubtless, youth of the 
present day would consider many of those ar- 
ticles decidedly “heavy/’ If the literar}^ touch 
is now lighter, its results are more ephemeral 
Fraternities. Next to the Literary So- 
cieties the Greek letter Fraternities occupied a 
large share of the students' attention. They 
were not as numerous in those days as they 
have since become. They were introduced 
into the University in 1852, and gradually in- 
creased in number until 1861. Those which 
have had a continuous existence, except dur- 
ing the war (as given in the first Annual, 
“Corks and Curls,'' for i887-'88), are the 
AKE, B@n, otherwise 

known as the “Skull and Bones," X X A E, 
$ r A and A "t'. Others then in existence, 
but which were not revived after the war, 
were the E. A. and the K. A., and perhaps 
others, but these are all that are now remem- 
bered. Owing to the rigid secrecy then ob- 
served, not even the places of meeting were 
known to others than the members, and it 
often required considerable “ artful dodging " 
to reach the obscure room without detection. 
It was, therefore, not possible to have such 
“houses as now adorn the grounds of many 
Northern colleges. It is supposed that the 
chief objects of one and all were originally 
similar, but these have been lost sight of in 
the course of time, and they have mostly 
degenerated into social clubs, each one of 
which considers itself superior to all the rest. 
A history of Eta Chapter of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Fraternity (in part by the present 
writer) will be found in the “Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Quarterly" for April, 1888, 


The only distinctively social club in those 
days was that known as the D. E. D. L L. 
(Dedilj from its supposed motto, "Duke est 
dcsipcrc in locoV but its history is wrapped 
in the obscurity of the past, and Clio declines 
to tell of its deeds. 

Athletics were not developed in those days 
to the extent that they have since attained. 
There were no Base-hall or Foot-ball Clubs, to 
train the muscles at the expense of the brains, 
and to “swing aroiind the circle” in the effort 
to make a name for the University in. physical 
excellence, regarded by maiw as far more im- 
portant than any literary excellence. Mons. 
D’Alfonce’s Gymnasium furnished all the ex- 
ercise that most students considered necessary, 
and did its part well in the muscular develop- 
ment of his class. 

During the session of i859-’6o, the Uni- 
versity Cricket Club was formed, which was 
continued during this and the following ses- 
sion, much to the benefit and etijo}Tnent of its 
members, a list of whom for i86o-'6i will be 
found in the “Virginia University Alagazine" 
for December, i860. The Cricket field was 
the open space between the field in which the 
ice-houses now are and the Cemetery woods, a 
very indifferent ground, hut the best that 
could then be obtained, as the ice-house field 
and the base-ball enclosure then formed Pro- 
fessors' gardens, all dmded into lots, which 
were fenced in and enclosed. 

The Temperance Union was formed in 
1856, but it has not had a continuous exist- 
ence. On the last dissolution of the organiza- 
tion, its Hall passed into the control of the 
University. 

Young Men's Christian Association, At 
the close of the session of iSsy-’sS, under the 
inspiration of the sainted Chaplain, the Rev. 
Dabney Carr Harrison, who gave up his life 
for the South at Fort Donelson (and of whom 
a brief sketch will be found in the “Confeder- 
ate Veteran" for August, 1899), several meet- 
ings of students were held with a view to 
forming a Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, which was duly organized, a ConstitU' 
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tion adopted and officers elected, at the begin- 
ning of the following session, October 12th, 
1858. Its first President was the John John- 
son above mentioned, and there were two of- 
ficial terms in each session, the Presidency 
being filled by members of the Episcopal, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Methodist denomina- 
tions in rotation, as was the case with the 
Chaplaincy. Regxilar monthly meetings were 
held in the Temperance Hall, and all the re- 
ligious activities of the University students 
were gradually absorbed by this Association. 
They conducted Sunday-schools for both white 
and colored pupils, — separately of course, — 
in the University Chapel and in the vicinity, 
the general students^ prayer-meeting on Sun- 
day afternoon in the Moral Philosophy lec- 
ture-room, prayer-meetings in Charlottesville 
and at the Poor-house, a Sunday-school in the 
Ragged Mountains, district prayer-meetings 
during the week in students’ rooms, and wher- 
ever an opportunity presented. In 1861 there 
was as much religion and religious activity in 
the University as in any distinctively religious 
institution, notwithstanding that the students 
were not all saints. Many of the Professors 
were members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and even before this Association 
was organized, some of them used to conduct 
students’ Bible-classes, among whom may be 
specially mentioned Prof. Minor, Dr. McGuf- 
fey, and Dr. J. S. Davis. (See interesting 
articles on "'The Religious History of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” by the Rev. J. William 
Jones, D.D., in the ‘'Alumni Bulletin” for Feb- 
ruary and August, 1897 — ^Vol. Ill, No. 4, and 
Vol. IV, No. 2). 

Military Companies. It has already been 
mentioned that, in the early days of the Uni- 
versity, a voluntary military company existed, 
but it was disbanded on account of its un- 
willingness to submit to certain regulations of 
the Faculty. The Faculty required that the 
arms should be kept together in an Armory; 
the students wished to keep them in their re- 
spective rooms, and on this rock the company 
split and went out of existence, as stated 


above. We hear no more of military com- 
panies until the session of i86o-’6i, when, on 
the secession of South Carolina (December 
20th, i860), two companies were formed, and 
were officered by students who had had mili- 
tary training, chiefly at the Virginia Military 
Institute. They were denominated respect- 
ively “The Southern Guard” and “The Sons 
of Liberty,” and consisted of nearlv one hun- 
dred members in each. The first was com- 
manded by Captain Edward S. Hutter, and 
the second by Captain James T. Tosh. A list 
of the commissioned officers of both Com- 
panies will be found in the “Virginia Uni- 
versity IMagazine” for February, 1861. An 
account of the “Southern Guard,” by Captain 
E. S. Hutter, will be found in the University 
Annual, “Corks and Curls,” for iSSq-’qo, and 
of the “Sons of Liberty,” by Frank S. Rob- 
ertson, Orderly Sergeant of the Company, in 
the “Alumni Bulletin” for May, 1895 (Vol. 
II, No. i). Each of these accounts contains 
as complete rolls of the two companies as the 
writers could supply. On the night of the 
secession of Virginia, Wednesday, April 17th, 
1861, the companies went, — along with the 
two volunteer companies from Charlottesville, 
the “Monticello Guard” and the “Albemarle 
Rifles,” and others taken up en route , — to 
Harper’s Ferry, in hopes of surprising the 
place, but in consequence of delays on the 
way, they did not reach there until Friday 
morning, April 19th, about daybreak, whereas 
Lieutenant Roger Jones, U. S. A., hearing of 
the movement, had burnt the Armory and 
other buildings and retreated the night before. 
The two companies remained at Harper’s 
Ferry only until the following Monday, when 
they were ordered back to the University, and 
although they tendered their services to the 
State, General Lee declined to receive them as 
organizations ; hence they disbanded and en- 
tered different arms of the service as indi- 
viduals, many members becoming commis- 
sioned officers. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
in the winter of 1861 the students almost to a 
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man were in favor of the secession of Vir- 
ginia and her union with her Southern sisters. 
After the organization of the Southern Con- 
federacy and the adoption of a flag, a move- 
ment was set on foot to erect this flag on top 
of the Rotunda, lashing it to the lightning-rod 
that then stood there. To anticipate a similar 
movement to erect a flag on the part of cer- 
tain students on Dawson’s Row, seven stu- 
dents on Carr’s Hill, then a private boarding- 
house, — six members of the “Southern Guard” 
and one of the “Sons of Liberty,” — deter- 
mined to erect the Confederate Flag on top 
of the Rotunda, and succeeded in doing it on 


Friday night, February 26th, 1861. As the 
State had not yet seceded, the Chairman of 
the Faculty courteously announced that, if the 
gentlemen who erected the flag would take it 
down, nothing more would be said about it. 
They would have done so, but were antici- 
pated by other students, and when the flag 
was brought to the Rotunda steps, it served as 
the text for several “'red-hot” secession 
speeches, after which it was taken to Carr’s 
Hill by its owners, and there waved on top of 
one of the buildings until Confederate flags 
were no rarity at the University.-^ 


The University of Virginia During the Ci\t:l War. 

By Professor Francis H. Smith, Senior Professor in the University. 


The fact that the South was an invaded 
country during the Civil War naturally caused 
a suspension of exercises in almost all of her 
higher institutions of learning. The older 
students were needed in the army, and parents 
were unwilling to be separated far from their 
younger boys. It was the singular good for- 
tune of the University of Virginia to pass 
through these four sad years without suspen- 
sion of lectures, with a trifling exception, for 
a single day. Her Faculty, but for one or two 
substitutes, was unchanged, and present for 
duty. Her bell promptly announced the open- 
ing of each session on the first of October, and 
rang out the signal for each lecture through- 
out the unbroken term of nine months, just as 
in time of peace. The absence of interruption 
from military movements, at a place distant 
thirty miles or less from some of the greatest 
battle-fields of the war, was remarkable. The 
cannon shots of Manassas, of Piedmont and 
Appomattox resounded through her arcades. 
Yet no Federal soldier, except a prisoner, was 
seen at this point until the spring of 1864, 
when General Sheridan passed on his way 
from the Valley to Petersburg, and camped 
for several days at the University. Finding it 
in active operation, doing its peaceful work in 
its old way, tlie general promptly placed a 
sufficient guard over it, under command of a 


gallant IMichigan soldier, and not a particle of 
injury \vas done to it or its property while the 
United States Army was there. 

The resolution of the Board of Visitors not 
to suspend lectures was not adopted in view 
of a four years war. Had the protracted con- 
test been foreseen, it is likely that such sus- 
pension would have been ordered. The reso- 
lution was taken from session to session. Mr. 
Davi.'J on the Southern side, declared that the 
war would be a short one, and this prediction 
was repeated from year to year. Mr. Seward, 
on the other side, also repeatedly fixed on 
ninety days or similar periods for its duration. 
The entire land, South and North, fondly 
hoped they were right. In this hope it natural- 
ly seemed to be desirable that the early cessa- 
tion of the strife should find the University in 
vigorous life and motion. 

Thus it happened that in these years of uni- 
versal changes in almost all other places in 

An account of this escapade by one of the num- 
ber, the late Dr. R, C. M. Page, will be found in 
“Corks and Curls” for iSSp-'po. It needs correc- 
tion in some minor particulars, and especially in 
giving the name of William N, Wellford as one of 
the seven. It should be P. Louis Burwell, Orderly 
Sergeant of the “Southern Guard.” One of the num- 
ber gave up his life at Gettysburg, and one in the 
Old Capitol Prison at Washin^on. Two have died 
since the war, and three are still living. All served 
throughout the war in the Confederate service, as 
did nearly all the members of both military com- 
panies. 
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the South, a visitor to the University of Vir- 
ginia would have found no striking difference 
between these times and those of peace, save 
the diminished number of students present. 
These consisted, of course, of those who, by 
tender age or by disability, either natural or 
received in battle, were exempt from military 
service. So side by side on the University 
walks might be seen the beardless boy and the 
scarred veteran. It speaks eloquently for the 
South, to tell the small number of the whole 
bod3^ The attendance the year before the war 
was 604, The average attendance during the 
war was 54 per annum. The conditions of 
graduation being the same, of the 604, 138 
took diplomas, while of the 54, ^ succeeded. 

It must not be supposed that the members 
of the Faculty were indifferent to the cause in 
which their fellow-citizens were hazarding 
their lives, or that they were less hearty in 
their devotion to the Southern Confederacy or 
in their belief in the righteousness of its con- 
tention, because, as a body, they remained at 
their posts. They did what their Board of 
Msitors thought it wisest for them to do, and 
what their fellow-citizens represented in the 
Confederate Congress and State Legislature, 
indicated, by their acts of exemption, to be 
their judgment of the duty of the College 
Teachers of the South. At the same time 
there was no pressure of restraint brought to 
bear on those Professors who, from possessing 
a military education or from other noble rea- 
sons, felt it to be their duty to join the anny 
in the field. Besides these, other Professors 
found that they could actively and directly aid 
the Southern cause while attending to their 
ordinary collegiate duties. Thus two of the 
Medical Professors had prominent places and 
work in the neighboring Confederate Hospi- 
tals, and one of the Professors of Science gave 
important help in the preparation of explo- 
sives; while another served with Commodore 
Maury as a Committee of Weights and Meas- 
ures, by appointment of President Davis. 

Two of the Faculty actually left the Uni- 
versity to enter the Army. One of these, the 


Professor of Mathematics, Albert T, Bledsoe, 
a graduate of West Point, was commissioned 
Colonel by his classmate Jefferson Davis, but 
before he joined his regiment, was detailed to 
serve in the War Department as Chief of the 
Bureau of War. In this capacity he served 
until he left for England in 1863. 

The other resignation was that of the la- 
mented Lewis Minor Coleman, Professor of 
Latin, who at the outset of the war raised an 
artillery company in his native county, of 
which he was chosen Captain. But he soon 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel of Ar- 
tillery, and received his death wound at the 
battle of Fredericksburg, in December, 1862. 

A third Professor, without resigning, de- 
voted his vacations to active service in the 
army. While gallantly serving on the staff of 
General J. B. Gordon, in 1864, he was severely 
wounded. His halting gait touchingly re- 
minds his hosts of friends of those years of 
double duty. After the war, he resumed his 
academic work with ever-growing fame, and 
in 1876 he was invited to take the Chair of 
Greek, which he still holds, in the Johns Hop- 
kins L^niversity. No one need be told that we 
speak of Dr. Gildersleeve. 

It is idle to suppose that any part of the 
South, however secluded, was free from the 
excitement of 1861. The rapid movement of 
public events in the spring of that year, the 
natural exaggeration of these in the daily 
newspapers, and the numberless sensational 
unfounded reports that filled the air, made 
even the quiet shades of the University a scene 
of shifting excitements. The students formed 
themselves into two large companies — one 
with blue uniforms and the other with red — 
drilling daily under their chosen officers, Cap- 
tains Hutter and Tosh. The Faculty formed 
a smaller company, — an awkward squad in- 
deed, — ^which wisely for a time performed its 
evolutions in a private room, but later on grew 
bold enough to appear on the lawn to the 
boundless amusement of the better drilled stu- 
dents. Armed with old-fashioned flint-lock 
muskets of antiquated pattern, gotten from a 
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revolutionary residue long kept in the State 
Arsenal at Lexington, which they held at all 
inclinations to the vertical, they presented the 
most wonderful variety of movements for each 
word of command. It was too much for hu- 
man composure to see the pairs, of optics con- 
verged upon Mr. Scheie, when he gave the 
sharp, convulsive command, ‘'Attention, 
Squat,’’ as it sounded to us. Fortunately for 
the Confederacy, whose collapse \vould, doubt- 
less, otherwise have thus been hastened, this 
squad calculated to be so formidable to its 
friends and such a source of hilarity to its 
foes, was never called to the field. Its roll-call 
would now be answered by only one or two 
grav-haired men. The rest, with varying for- 
tune and often with sad and unexpected end- 
ings, have gone — ^many to obscure, but none to 
dishonorable graves. 

The University of Virginia has been be- 
lieved at the North and by many at the South, 
to have been a hotbed of Secessionists and an 
early and prominent propagator of the revolu- 
tionary doctrines which, as these people 
charge, produced the War between the States. 
Whatever be the merit or the historical result 
of the doctrines of Yancey and Keitt, neither 
the State of Virginia nor its Lhiiversity can 
justly be regarded as responsible for them. 
The head of the University La\v School, and 
its most honored and influential teacher from 
1845 1895, was the beloved John B. Minor. 

He was a thorough States-rights patriot of the 
type of Madison and Jefferson. The sober 
views of these founders of the Republic he 
taught with clearness and enthusiasm. In this 
he only continued to inculcate the teachings of 
his predecessor and preceptor, Professor 
Davis. If the subsequent assignment of these 
topics to an Adjunct Professor of brilliant tal- 
ent and extraordinary^ oratorical power, who 
leaned to the view^s of the secessionist school, 
occasioned for a time just before the war the 
prevalence of such views among the young 
and more fiery spirits in the law class, it is 
still only just, in forming an opinion of the 
political influence of the University, to take 


into consideration its entire history, — just as 
we judge of a man’s sentiments by the tenor 
of his whole conversation and not by his utter- 
ances during a temporary fever. In this spirit 
we prefer to estimate the political leaning of 
the institution by the uniform teaching of its 
great Law Professors, Lomax, Davis, Tucker 
and Minor, covering seventy years, rather than 
by the temporary influence of a gifted Ad- 
junct. The occurrence of such an inconsist- 
ency in its history only demonstrates the Aca- 
demic freedom which reigns within its walls. 
[It may safely be said, however, that the views 
of this professor, later the Hon. James P. Hol- 
combe, were held by the large majority of the 
students in the winter of i86t. — Editor.] 

We have referred to the fact that the Uni- 
versity buildings and property were spared 
and protected by General Sheridan in 1864. 
It is but just to the Confederate authorities to 
say that, despite the dearth of hospital build- 
ings in the South, they never diverted the Uni- 
versity structures to such an use, although 
they might have pleaded necessity for such a 
course. It ^vas rumored in 1862 that Stone- 
wall Jackson meditated an order to that effect, 
but if he did, he never issued it. The halls and 
dormitories were used in the summer vacation 
of 1861 to receive the wounded Federals and 
Confederates from the field of first IManassas, 
not by militaiy^ order, but solelv bv the hu- 
mane feelings of the University officials. 

As to the daily life of student and professor 
during those times of blockade and confusion, 
volumes might be written. The privation 
cheerily met, the simplicity unavoidable and at 
last merrily adopted in food and attire, were 
easily borne, because they were universal. The 
hardships of the Universitv community were 
those of the whole South, and all together 
were a trifle compared to those which were 
suffered hy their brothers and fathers in the 
camp. In the retrospect, it is not the hare 
table nor the ragged coat which we recall with 
sorrow, but the graves which hide so many 
forms, which else would walk the land with us. 

[This article was kindly contributed by Profes- 
sor Smith at the request of the Editor, and gives 
an inside view of the University during the war.] 
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T the close of the session of 
i86o-'6i, the students who had not 
already left the University returned 
to their homes and enlisted in the 
Confederate service. A few re- 
mained at the University in attendance upon 
the Military School that was organized there 
for the siunmer, occupying themselves also in 
drilling recruits for the volunteer companies 
that were quartered temporarily in the Uni- 
versity buildings, and these entered the service 
later. 

The University was never closed, but the 
few students in ^attendance during the war 
were either too young to enlist in the service, 
or were wounded and disabled soldiers. The 
Catalogue for iS6$-66 gives the following 
numbers for each of the preceding sessions: 
i86i-'62, 66; i862-'63, 46,* i863-’64, 50; 
i864-’65, ss. 

the faculty and its changes, new 
SCHOOLS instituted. 

The Professors continued at their posts, 
except Professors Bledsoe and Coleman, as 
stated above. Professor Robert T. Massie, a 
former Instructor in Mathematics, was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, ad interim, i86i-’62. 
Thereafter Professor F. H. Smith gave in- 


struction in Mathematics, i863-’65. Profes- 
sor Gildersleeve undertook instruction in 
Latin in addition to Greek, 1861 -’66, continu- 
ing as Professor of Ancient Languages 1865- 
’66. He served as volunteer Aide on Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon’s staff in Early’s Valley 
campaign of the summer of 1864, and received 
a wound that rendered him lame for life. 

The depreciation of Confederate money, 
and the necessary falling-off in the number of 
students, seriously affected the means of sub- 
sistence of the professors. Mr. Minor says 
(O. D. M., Oct., 1870, p. 612:) “The aver- 
age emolument was in 1862-^62 reduced to 
$319 in gold, and as the currency was daily 
depreciating, it was obvious at the close of 
that session that a crisis had arrived, and 
that the question was to be resolved whether 
the institution must not be suspended,” At 
their meeting in June, 1863, the Visitors con- 
sidered the matter, and “after deducting from 
the income of the University the amount they 
thought necessary for officers’ salaries, repairs, 
and other expenses, directed the residue to 
be equally divided amongst the professors in 
full payment of iheir salaries from the Uni- 
versity” This provision, salary and fees in- 
cluded, amounted to but from $50 to $100 in 
gold; hence a memorial was addressed to the 
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LeP'islatiire, and the result was the Act of 
A'larcli 4th, 1864, appropriatine $37oOO in 
currency to the University, and allowing each 
professor, “in addition to the fees of tuition 
to which he is now entitled by law, — “out of 
the said annual appropriation the sum not ex- 
ceeding $3,000'’ (Acts of i 863-’64, Ch. 20). 
This Act also provided that “Any citizen of 
Virginia, who shall have been discharged 
from the military service of the State and of 
the Confederate States on account of wounds 
in battle, and who shall satisfy the authori- 
ties of the University that he is a man of 
suitable character and capacity (and that he 
is unable to pay the fees and charges) shall 
be entitled to the full course of instruction 
at the University, without charge for tui- 
tion, use of the laboratories, lecture-rooms, 
public halls, or dormitories.” While this di- 
minished the fees of the professors, it was a 
great boon to impoverished Virginia students 
who had been disabled in military service, and 
it showed an appreciation of their services. 

A new Board of Visitors was appointed on 
February 29th, 1864, the four-year term of 
the fonner Board having expired by limita- 
tion, and to this Board, at its meeting in J\Iay, 
a communication was submitted by the 
Faculty arguing against “a limit upon the 
emoluments of the professors.” The Board, 
thereupon, “abolished the limitation upon the 
professors' emoluments, but abstained from 
any direct expression of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the policy.” (O. D. jM., October, 
1870, p. 616.) While this limitation, doubt- 
less, caused some hardship to the professors, 
it should be remembered that there was 
another side to the question, which it is not 
necessary to go into here. 

This Board was superseded immediately 
after the war, in June, 1865, by a new Board 
appointed by “Governor'' Pierpont, Governor 
of the bogus State of Virginia, formed during 
ing the war by a handful of so-called loyal 
Virginians, consisting merely of a few of the 
residents of that portion of Virginia that was 
under the control of the Federal troops. The 


Slate of West Virginia had been unconsti- 
tutionally formed late in 1862 out of the 
forty-eight counties of Wrginia lying west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, to which sever- 
ance \lrginia had never given her consent. 
After the formation of this State there was 
not the shadow of an excuse for the existence 
of a “loyal” State of Virginia, but “Gov- 
ernor” Pierpont removed his capital from 
Yv heeling to Alexandria and continued as 
nominal “Governor of Virginia,” controlling 
onh' so much territory as the Federal troops 
occupied, and the inhabitants of that were 
“loyal” to the Confederate State of Virginia. 
After the close of the war “Governor” Pier- 
point was for a time, — until Virginia was 
transformed into “Military District No. i,” — 
recoo-nized as “Governor of Virginia,” so he 
removed the Board appointed February 29th, 
1864, by Governor William Smith, whose 
authority was no longer recognized by the 
United States Government, and appointed this 
new Board. In justice it must be said that 
this Board was composed of some of the most 
estimable citizens of Virginia, so no objection 
could be taken to its personnel. 

In their report to this Board at its meeting 
in July, 1865, the Faculty reiterated the views 
expressed to the former Board, and it was 
“Ordered, That for the present it is not 
deemed advisable to place any restrictions on 
the amount of fees to be received by the pro- 
fessors, and the maximum of compensation is 
therefore abolished'" ; and at their special meet- 
ing in August the Board further “Resolved, 
That in the judgment of this Board it is not 
only temporarily inexpedient, but erroneous 
in principle, to establish a maximum of com- 
pensation to the professors of the Univer- 
sity.” 

The Faculty, therefore, addressed themselves 
most energetically to the task of preparing 
for the opening of the session of i865-'66. 
“The money that was required to carry on the 
needful repairs and to make other preliminary 
preparations, they borrowed on their indi- 
vidual credit, and they made arrangements, 
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with the consent of the Visitors, whereby the 
Qiairman, with the gratuitous aid of the other 
professors, was to discharge the duties of 
Proctor, Superintendent of Grounds, and Aud- 
itor of Accounts, in addition to his proper 
functions, at a nominal salary of $200 for all 
four offices, for which before the war $4,300 
had been paid (O. D. M., October, 1870, pp- 
617-18). The result justified the means. The 
professors had counted on 150 to 200 stu- 
dents ; the public, on 50 to 100; ^'whilst no less 


As the result of the management by the 
Faculty, '‘During the year i865-’66, under 
the able administration of the Chairman of 
the Faculty, the most necessary and costly 
repairs were made, the enclosures were re- 
newed in substantial form, a considerable 
amount of old floating debt was liquidated, 
the arrears of interest on the funded debt 
fully paid, all current expenses discharged, 
and a surplus of some $200 was turned over 
to the newly appointed Proctor, who thence- 
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than 258 actually presented themselves” (p. 
618). This success strengthened the appeal 
to the Legislature for a continuance of the 
annuity of $15,000, which was granted in the 
Lower House by a bare constitutional major- 
ity. It was further provided that this sum, 
"if not realized from the literary fund, to 
which it has been heretofore charged, shall 
be payable out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated” (Acts of 1865- 
'66, Ch. 108, February 23d, 1866). 


forward, under the direction of the Board of 
Visitors, managed the finances and controlled 
the expenditures of the institution.” This 
is a signal testimony to the ability with which 
the Faculty had managed the University dur- 
ing the first year after the war ( i865“'66). 

As Dr. Bledsoe did not resume his chair, 
the first professor appointed by the new Board 
was that of Mathematics, to which Professor 
Gharles S. Venable was chosen in 1865. After 
thirty-one years service he resigned in 1896, 
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and was appointed Emeritus Professor in that 
department. The following session the chair 
of Ancient Languages was divided, and Pro- 
fessor William E. Peters was appointed to the 
chair of Latin (t866), who still survives m 
the active discharge of his duties. At the 
same time Professor Stephen O. Southall was 
elected to the chair of Law formerly held by 
Professor Holcombe, Professor John B. Minor 
having discharged the duties of this chair, as 
well as his own, Common and Statute Law, 
from 1 86 1 to 1866. Professor Southall died 
suddenly in November, 1884, and was suc- 
ceeded by Professor James H. Gilmore, who 
filled the chair until 1896, when this chair was 
discontinued as a separate School, and its 
subjects were distributed among the other pro- 
fessors of Law. 

On the Catalogue of i865-’66 we first find 
a ^‘School of Civil Engineering, conducted 
by the professors of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and Chemistry. In addition to 
the special studies in these Schools, Miner- 
alogy and Geology and Geometrical Drawing 
were included in the course. 

In view of the demand for practical educa- 
tion for '"thorough instruction in those depart- 
ments of science most useful in their applica- 
tion to the industrial pursuits of life,” the 
Faculty represented, in their report to the 
Board of Visitors in June, 1866, the expe- 
diency of creating a School of Applied Mathe- 
matics and one of Anal)^ical Chemistry and 
Technology, and in their next annual report 
they showed that it was possible to set aside 
$2,000 for these purposes, but as this was not 
sufficient to maintain these two Schools, "The 
Faculty, in order to facilitate the success of 
the experiment, offered to contribute from 
their private means $2000 a year for five years 
to be used by the Visitors at their discretion 
in fostering the proposed departments as cir- 
cumstances might make necessary” (he, cit,^ 
p. 618). At their meeting in June, 1867, the 
Board thereupon established these two chairs, 
.and accepted the offer of the Faculty for their 


support, a most liberal and unselfish contribu- 
tion. 

To the chair of Applied Mathematics and 
Engineering they elected a Pole and an Hun- 
garian patriot, Professor Leopold J. Eoeck, 
who held this chair from 1S67 to 1875, when 
he resigned, and Professor AVilliam ]\I. Thorn- 
ton was chosen Adjunct Professor, — ^made full 
Professor in 1883, — and still continues in the 
discharge of his duties. Professor Boeck was 
born in 1823 “of noble parents,” and died in 
1896 at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, whither 
he had removed in 1876. A short sketch of 
his life will be found in the “Alumni Bulletin” 
for May, 1896 (Vol. Ill, No. i). 

To the chair of Applied Chemistry an Eng- 
lishman, who had served through the war as 
Ordnance Officer in the Confederate service, 
and later as Professor in a jMedical School in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Dr. John W. Mallet, 
was chosen. On the death of Dr. Maupin in 
1871, Dr. Mallet was transferred to the chair 
of General Chemistry, including Industrial 
Chemistry, which position he still holds, al- 
though he was for two years (i883-’85) con- 
nected with other institutions, 

In 1872 Professor Frank P. Dunnington was 
made Adjunct Professor, — full Professor in 
1885, — of Analytical and Agricultural Chem- 
istr}^, who still fills this chair. Professor Dun- 
nington filled the chair of General Chemistry 
also in i883-'84 and i884-’85, in the absence 
of Dr. Mallet. 

During the session of i866-’67 the number 
of students largely increased, reaching 490, a 
larger number than had ever attended the 
University previous to i854-’S5, the number 
in that year having reached 514. 

In the Catalogue for this session will be 
found a "Table exhibiting the number of Stu- 
dents and the state of the several Schools of 
the University from its commencement.” An 
inspection of this Table gives an interesting 
view of the progress of the University in its 
several departments for forty years, with its 
fluctuations during the first twenty years of its 
existence. The decade from 1850-60 was one of 
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uninterrupted prosperity, notwithstanding the 
slight fluctuations after 1856-57- The Vir- 
ginia schools, taught by Alumni of the Uni- 
versity, were annually sending up greater num- 
bers of students, and these better prepared 
than ever before, so that but for the outbreak 
of the war a most prosperous future might 
have been predicted. The war, however, de- 
stroyed all calculations. While maintaining 
a bare existence during the war, in 1865 the 
University had to take a fresh start. But the 
buildings remained uninjured, the Faculty 
were nearly all there in place, and the lack of 
means alone on the part of the Southern people 
retarded its career. It is considered remark- 
able that the first session (1S65-66) showed 
258 matriculates, of whom 91 were from other 
States than Virginia, and the second session 
(1866-67) showed the unexampled increase to 
490, of whom 271 were from other States, a 
much larger number than from Virginia alone. 
It was tlie first of the Southern institutions to 
recuperate, and to throw open its doors to all 
comers. Of this number 81 were medical stu- 
dents and 121 law students, leaving 288 in the 
academic department. Many of these were 
young men of mature age, whose education 
had ^en cut short by the war and who were 
now eager to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties presented at the University. This revival 
of the University in the second session after 
the war is a strong testimony to the desire of 
llie Southern people for education, and to the 
sacrifices that they were willing to make for 
it when all industries were prostrate. 

At the close of this session (1866-67) Dr. 
Henry Howard resigned the chair of Medi- 
cine, which he had held since 1839, and Dr. 
James F. Harrison, formerly Surgeon in the 
United States and the Confederate States 
navies, was chosen to fill the chair. Dr. How- 
ard was born in Frederick County, Maryland, 
May 29, 1791, and died in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, MarA I, 1874; his remains lie in the 
University Cemetery. Dr. Harrison filled the 
chair of Medicine until 1886, serving as Chair- 
man of the Faculty from 1873, when he re- 


signed and removed to Prince William County, 
Virginia, where he died a few years ago. He 
Avas succeeded by Dr. William C. Dabney, an 
alumnus of the University and a practicing 
physician of Charlottesville. Dr. Dabney 
filled this chair with distinguished ability and 
contributed by his numerous writings in medi- 
cal journals and encyclopaedias to the ad- 
vancement of medical science. He was born 
in Albemarle County, July 4, 1849. and was cut 
off at the early age of forty-five, August 20, 
1894. A handsome monument to his memory 
was erected by subscription in the University 
Cemetery, bearing the following testimony to 
the esteem in which he was held : “Erected by 
grateful patients and friends as a memorial of 
his charities, his labors and his skill.’* He was 
succeeded in 1895 by Dr. A. Harper Buckmas- 
ter, of New York ( 5 ity, who still occupies the 
chair. 

By the will of the late Samuel Miller, of 
Campbell County, Virginia, a native of Albe- 
marle County, the University received in 1869 
a gift of $100,000 to endow a department of 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, the first 
gift of considerable amount that the University 
had ever received. Owing to litigation it was 
a few years before this gift became available, 
but the money was finally paid, and in 1872 
Dr. John R. Page, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity, and then a Professor in the Washington 
University School of Medicine at Baltimore, 
Maryland, was appointed to the chair of Nat- 
ural Jlistory and Agriculture, later denomi- 
nated Agriculture, Zoology and Botany. To 
this chair an experimental fann was attached, 
which Avas cultivated for some years, hut the 
benefits derived from its cultivation did not 
equal the expense involved, so the cultivation 
of the farm was discontinued, leaving the in- 
struction purely theoretical. Dr. Page held 
this chair until 1887, when he resigned and 
the chair was vacant for one year. Scientific 
and Practical Agriculture was not popular in 
the University, and few students pursued the 
course in this School. The title of the chair 
was tlien changed to Biology and Agriculture, 
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and Professor Albert H. Tuttle, formerly of 
the State University of Ohio, was chosen, in 
1888, to fill it, which position he still holds. 
The title of the chair shows that but a small 
part of the time of the Professor is occupied in 
the teaching of Agriculture, a large portion be- 
ing devoted to Medical Biology, and this chair 
now forms a part of the Medical Department. 
The bulk of the endowment is used in the sup- 
port of this chair, but a part is devoted to 
scholarships for students, and a small part to 
the chairs of Applied Mathematics and of 
Analytical Chemistry. 

On the death of- Dr. William H. McGuffey, 
on May 4, 1873, Professor Noah K. Davis, for- 
merly President of Bethel College, Kentucky, 
was appointed to the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy, and still fills that chair. Dr. McGuffey, 
as mentioned above, is gratefully remembered 
by many old students for the stimulus to 
thought and development of the youthful mind 
that he gave, making the course in Moral Phi- 
losophy one of the most popular, and at the 
same time most instructive, courses in the Uni- 
versity. If a student read the text assigned, 
and listened to the lectures delivered, he must 
learn. Professors Tucker, McGuffey and 
Davis have been the only occupants of this 
chair. 

The position of Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
established in 1827, — the first position filled 
after the appointment of the original Fac- 
ulty, — ^had been occupied from 1853 to 1865 
by Dr. B. W. Allen. In 1865 Dr. Allen re- 
signed, and Dr. J. Edgar Chancellor filled the 
position from 1865 to 1872. Upon his resig- 
nation Dr. William B, Towles, an alumnus of 
the University, was appointed, and on the 
death of Dr. John Staige Davis, in 1885, Dr. 
Towles was chosen Professor of Anatomy and 
Materia Medica. Dr. Douglas Tardy was 
Demonstrator of Anatomy for two years 
(1885-87), and Dr. Richard H. Whitehead for 
the succeeding two years (1887-89), when Dr. 
William G. Christian was appointed. On the 
death of Dr. Towles, September 15, 1893, 
soon after delivering the opening lecture of 


his course for that session, Dr. Christian, an 
alumnus of the University, \vas appointed Act- 
ing Professor of Anatomy and Surgery for 
the session, and at its close was elected to the 
chair, which he still fills. Dr, Towles was 
born ilarch 7, 1847. He was distinguished 
as a teacher of Anatomy, and annually lec- 
tured on this subject in the Medical School of 
the University of Vermont. The Faculty me- 
morial, adopted soon after his death, will be 
found in the “Alumni Bulletin*' for May, 1894 
(Vol. I, No. I). 

The next change in the Faculty not hereto- 
fore noted was the resignation of Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve in 1876 to accept the chair of Greek in 
the new Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, Maryland. Professor Gildersleeve had 
been connected with the University of Virgin- 
ia for twenty years, and his resignation was 
universally regretted. He was succeeded by 
Prof. Thomas R. Price, an alumnus of the 
University, and Professor of Greek and Eng- 
lish in Randolph-Macon College, 'Virginia. He 
filled the chair for six years (1876-82), when 
he resigned to accept the chair of English in 
Columbia College, New York. Professor 
John H. Wheeler, from Bowdoin College, 
Maine, was chosen his successor, and re- 
mained at the University for five years (1882- 
87), when he resigned on account of ill-health, 
and died a few months later. Professor 
Wheeler taught Greek as literature, and not 
solely as language. He was succeeded by 
Professor Milton W. Humphreys, who then 
held the chair of Greek in the University of 
Texas, and he still continues at the University 
of Virginia. 

In 1875-76 the University received the mu- 
nificent gift of $68,000 from Mr, Lewis Brooks, 
of Rochester, New York, for the erection and 
equipment of a Museum of Natural History 
and Geology, increased the following year by 
$6,000 from Mr. Brooks’ brothers. Rev. Sam- 
uel Brooks and Garcy Brooks, Esq., and other 
friends, for its completion. 

In 1878 the gift of $50,000 was received 
from Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, 
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District of Columbia, for the endowment of the 
chair of Natural History and Geology, which 
supplied an important need of the University. 
To this chair in 1879 Professor William M. 
Fontaine, an alumnus of the University (M. 
A. 1859), and Professor of Geology in the 
West Virginia University, was chosen, who 
still occupies this position. In 1876 Mr. Cor- 
coran, the ever-ready benefactor of all public 
objects, had presented to the University $5,000 
for the Library, and $50,000 for the endow- 
ment equally of the chairs of Moral Philoso- 
phy and of History and Literature. These 
benefactions were a great addition to the 
funds of the University, and pennitted its ex- 
pansion in much-desired directions. 

As early as November 15, 1872, the Execu- 
-tive Committee of the Society of Alumni, 
which had been incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature in 1868, issued a Circular proposing to 
raise $500,000 for the endowment of the Uni- 
versity, and urging the Alumni and friends of 
the University to make contributions to this 
object. This was aided by a Circular of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1873, from the students of the Uni- 
versity other than Virginians, and it was fol- 
lowed up the same year (1873) with a second 
Circular from the Executive Committee of the 
Society of Alumni, containing a sketch of the 
history of the University and extracts from 
the Annual Report for 1872 of the recently 
appointed Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. William H. Ruffner, for- 
merly Chaplain of the University, strongly 
urging the claims of the University upon the 
people of the State. It was too soon after the 
war to effect much, and the results were by 
no means corumensurate with the efforts and 
expectations. But upon the offer on certain 
conditions by Mr. Leander J. McCormick, a 
native of Rockbridge County, Virginia, and a 
resident of Chicago, Illinois, of a Refracting 
Telescope with a 26-inch lens, a companion to 
the one in the United States Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, and valued at $50,000, ef- 
forts were again made from 1878 to 1881 to 
raise a sutEcient sum to comply with the con- 


ditions. This was accomplished by April, 
1881, the sum of $75,000, of which Mr. Wil- 
liam PI. Vanderbilt, of New York, contributed 
$25,000, — ^having been raised by the Alumni 
and friends of the University for the endow- 
ment of the Directorship of the Observatory. 
•In addition to the Telescope, Mr. McCormick 
contributed $18,000 to the Observatory build- 
ing fund, so that in 1882 the Observatory and 
a residence for the Director were erected on 
Alt. Jefferson, formerly Observatory Moun- 
tain, and the Qiair of Practical Astronomy 
was established and filled by the appointment 
of Prof. Ormond Stone, Professor of Astron- 
omy in the University of Cincinnati, who still 
continues to fill this chair. This was a most 
important addition to the scientific equipment 
of the University, and placed it on a par with 
any Institution in this country in its facilities 
for instruction in Practical Astronomy. 

In the same year (1882) the chair of His- 
tory and Literature was divided, Professor 
Holmes retaining History and Political Econ- 
omy, denominated the School of Historical 
Science, and a new chair of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature was established. This 
was filled by the appointment of Professor 
James M. Garnett, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity (M. A. 1859), and previously Principal 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
and Prolessor of History and the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in that Institution. Pro- 
fessor Garnett filled this chair for eleven years, 
when, on the receipt of a gift of $60,000 from 
Mrs. Linden Kent, of Washington, District of 
Columbia, for the endowment of a separate 
chair of English Literature, in memory of her 
late husband, this chair was divided in 1893, 
and Professor Charles W. Kent, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was appointed to the 
chair of English Literature, which chair he 
still holds. Professor Garnett retained the 
chair of the English Language for three years, 
until 1896, when he resigned on account of the 
consolidation of this chair with the chair of 
Modem Languages, “in view,’’ as stated in the 
resolution of the Board of Visitors, “of the 
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deficit in the revenues of the University, and 
in what the Board regard as the direction of 
an absolutely necessary retrenchment.’^ At 
the same time one of the chairs in the Law 
department was dispensed with, and its sub- 
jects were assigned to the other three profes- 
sors. 

On the resignation of Dr. James L. Cabell, 
at the close of the session of 1888-89, after 
nearly fifty-two years' service to the Univer- 
sity (1837-89), Dr. Paul B. Barringer was ap- 
pointed Adjunct Professor of Physiology and 
Surgery, and full Professor the following year. 
Dr. Cabell died August 13, 1889, and is buried 
in the University Cemetery. His eminent 
services to the University have been mentioned 
above. Later, Surgery was united with Anat- 
omy, and Materia Medica with Physiology. 
Dr. Barringer is an alumnus of the University 
and was formerly Professor in Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina. He has filled the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Faculty since 1896, in 
succession to Professor William M. Thornton, 
who had occupied the position since 1888, suc- 
ceeding Professor Charles S. Venable, who 
had held the office a second time for two 
years. 

In 1889 certain other changes were made in 
the Faculty. The Chair of Historical Science 
was virtually divided, Professor Holmes re- 
taining Political Economy and the Science of 
Society, and Professor Richard Heath Dab- 
ney, an alumnus of the University and Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Indiana, 
being appointed Adjunct Professor of History. 
On the death of Professor Holmes on Novem- 
ber 4, 1897, Professor Dabney was appointed 
Professor of Historical and Economical Sci- 
ence, which chair he still holds. The positions 
held by Professor Holmes have been men- 
tioned above. In the same year Professor 
William H. Perkiiison, an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity and Instructor in Modern Languages, 
was made Assistant Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, and the following year Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of French and German, with the duty of 
giving instruction in French and German, Pro- 


fessor Scheie De Vere retaining Spanish and 
Italian. On the resignation of Professor 
Scheie m 1895, the School of Modern Lan- 
guages was reconstituted as a School of Ro- 
mance Languages and one of Teutonic Lan- 
guages. To the former Professor James A. 
Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, 
and an alumnus of the Universitv of Virginia, 
was chosen, and to the latter Professor Will- 
iam H. Perkinson. The following year the 
English Language was assigned to the chair of 
Professor Harrison, and Italian was trans- 
ferred to that of Professor Perkinson, and they 
so remained until the death of Professor 
Perkinson on November 7, 1898. A brief 
sketch of Professor Perkinson will be found 
in the ‘‘Alumni Bulletin” for November, 1898, 
(Vol. V, No. 3.) 

At the close of the session of 1898-99, Ger- 
man and English were assigned to Professor 
Harrison, and Professor Richard H. Wilson, 
Instructor in Romance Languages in the Johns 
Hopkins University, was chosen Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages in the Uni- 
versity, who entered upon his duties in Sep- 
tember, 1899. A sketch of Professor Wilson 
will be found in the “Alumni Bulletin” for Au- 
gust, 1899. 

Owing to Professor Minor’s advancing 
years, and the necessity of having some relief 
from his onerous duties, his son, Mr. John B. 
Minor, Jr., was appointed Instructor in Law 
in 1890, which position he held for three years, 
when he was succeeded by his brother, Mr. 
Raleigh C. Minor. In this year (1893) Mr. 
William Minor Lile was appointed Professor 
of Common and Statute Law and Mercantile 
Law, and the courses in Law were reconsti- 
tuted. Mr. Raleigh C. Minor was made Ad- 
junct Professor of Law in 1895, 
lessor in 1899. On the death of Professor 
John B. Minor, on July 29, 1895, after fifty 
years’ service, he was succeeded by Professor 
Walter D. Dabney, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity, and then Solicitor for the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. Professor Minor’s 
great services have been noted in the preced- 
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iiig chapter. His rcmahis lie in the Univer- 
sity Cemetery. 

As already stated, in [896 the chair of Law 
held by Professor James H. Gilmore was dis- 
continued, and its subjects were assigned to 
the other professors. 

On the death of Professor Dabney on 
March 12, 1899, — of whom a brief sketch will 
be found in the ''Alumni Bulletin'" for August, 
1899, (Vol. VI, No. 2), — Professor Charles 
A. Graves, of Washington and Lee University, 
was chosen his successor, and entered upon his 
duties in September, 1899. 

It should be mentioned that, at the close of 
the session of 1894-95, in commemoration of 
his fifty years’ service, a marble bust of Pro- 
fessor John B. Minor was presented to the 
University by his old pupils and other friends, 
and was placed in a conspicuous position in 
llie Library. The presentation was accom- 
panied by suitable addresses, but the condition 
of Professor Minor’s health forbade his pres- 
ence, although he received his friends at his 
residence that day, many of whom attended to 
testify their love and veneration. 

In 1891 Professor William H. Echols, an 
alumnus of the University, and Professor in 
the School of Mines at Rolla, Missouri, was 
appointed Adjunct Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, which position he held until the 
resignation of Professor Qiarles S. Venable 
in i8g6, when he was appointed his successor 
as Professor of Mathematics, which chair he 
still holds. At the same time Mr. James M. 
Page was appointed Adjunct, later Associate, 
Professor of Mathematics, and still holds this 
position, giving instruction to both under- 
graduate and post-graduate students. 

In 1894 Dr. John Staige Davis, an alumnus 
of the University, and Instructor in Medical Bi- 
ology, Pathology and Hygiene, was appointed 
Adjunct Professor of Pathology and Hygiene, 
and in 1899, Professor of these subjects. 

The Faculty of the University now consists 
of twenty-one Professors and two Associate 
Professors, and several Instructors, chiefly in 
the Medical Department. 


It will be seen from the above that since 
1865 the University has greatly developed in 
the direction ox scientific studies, keeping pace 
with modern progress in those studies. Schools 
of Applied IMathcmatics and Engineering, 
Analytical and xUgricultural Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy and Agriculture, Natural History and 
Geology, and Practical Astronomy, six in all, 
have been instituted, and the facilities for the 
prosecution of these studies have been in- 
creased b\’ the erection of a Chemical Labora- 
tory, a Museum of Natural History, an Ob- 
servatory, with its large Telescope, the insti- 
tution of a Biological Laboratory, and very re- 
cently the erection of a special building de- 
voted to IMcchanics and Engineering, and of 
one devoted to Physics and Electricity. Tlie 
equipment of the University is thus excellent 
for the prosecution of these studies, and is 
not surpassed anywhere in the South. 

Some development has also been made on 
the literarv side. The former School of His- 
tory of Literature is now represented by a 
School of Historical and Economical Science 
and one of English Literature. The fonner 
School of ^Modern Languages has been di- 
vided into a School of Teutonic Languages 
and one of Romance Languages, with the 
former of which the English Language, once a 
separate school, has been incorporated. 

The Law Department is now represented by 
three Professors, where previous to 1865 it 
contained but two, although at one time it had 
been increased to four Professors, one chair 
having been dispensed with. 

The Medical Department is now represent- 
ed by five Professors, where formerly it had 
but four, a separate chair of Pathology and 
Hygiene having been instituted. 

In addition to these Professors, the Profes- 
sor of Biology and Agriculture gives instruc- 
tion in Medical Biology, and several Instruc- 
tors add their services in different subjects. 
A Dispensary was erected some years ago, and 
a Hospital is projected, which will greatly in- 
crease the facilities for clinical instruction. 

For general Academic purposes a new Aca- 
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demic building has replaced the old ^'Public 
Halid’ destroyed by fire, and the whole Ro- 
tunda, except the basement, has been devoted 
to the new Library. The two wings of the 
Rotunda have been rebuilt and assigned to ad- 
ministrative offices, and two similar wings on 
the north front have been built, and assigned 
resoectively to a Law lecture-room and a 
Young Men's Christian Association Hall, as 
stated above. 

In addition to the buildings erected since 


Gymnastics. This fund was received from 
the will of the late Daniel B. Fayerweatlier, 
of New York, by which his large property was 
divided among several of the most prominent 
colleges and universities of the country, the 
University of Virginia receiving $250,000. Al- 
though the will was contested, the Courts de- 
cided in favor of the colleges. Dr. W. A. 
Lambeth has been Instructor in Gymnastics 
since 1891. 

A recent donation of $20,000 has been re- 



The Chapel. 


1865 as aids to instruction in the several de- 
partments, in 1883-85 a beautiful Gothic 
Chapel was erected at a cost of nearly $30,000, 
which is devoted exclusively tO' religious pur- 
poses. The money for this building was con- 
tributed by the Alumni and friends, the Fac- 
ulty and students, of the University. 

In 1892-93, a portion of the Fayerweather 
fund, about $30,000, was devoted to the erec- 
tion of a large and well-equipped Gymnasium, 
which has greatly promoted instruction in 


ceived from the estate of the late Mrs. Be- 
linda A. Randall, with which a Dormitory 
Building has just been erected (1899.) It has 
added largely to the number of rooms avail- 
able for the use of students. 

Degrees and Their Changes. The addi- 
tion of new schools to the course of study 
necessarily involved changes in the Degrees. 
New professional and academic degrees were 
instituted, and changes were made in the old 
ones. This has been a prolific subject of dis- 
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cussion in the Faculty and in the Board o£ 
Visitors, and among the Alumni and friends of 
the University, It would require too much 
space to enumerate in detail the several 
changes and their causes, the progression and 
the retrogression, the abolition of the old, and 
the institution of the new, degrees, with the 
arguments pro and con. This will not be at- 
tempted, but a synopsis of the results reached 
at different periods may be given. 

We have already seen that previous to i86i 
there existed in the University the degrees of 
Proficient in certain partial courses in several 
Academic Schools, Graduate in the Schools, 
Bachelor of Arts, and Master of Arts, — ^the 
respective requirements for which have already 
been given, — together with the Professional 
degrees of Bachelor of Law, and Doctor of 
Medicine. There was also the requirement of 
an essay from the Bachelor of Arts and the 
Master of Arts, which he might be required 
to read on the Public Day. 

No changes were made in the degrees until 
1868, when, after the organization of the 
Schools of Applied Mathematics and Engi- 
neering, and of Analytical, Industrial and Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry, the degrees of Civil En- 
gineer, Mining Engineer, Civil and INIining 
Engineer, and Bachelor of Science, a purely 
scientific degree, were instituted, the require- 
ments for which will be found in the Cata- 
logues of that time. At the same time the re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
were changed. They had been for twenty 
years, ever since its institution in 1848, gradu- 
ation in any two of the literary and in any two 
of the scientific schools, and distinctions 
value) at the intermediate and final examina- 
tions in the Junior classes of the remaining 
schools. Now they were changed to gradua- 
tion in Latin, Greek, Chemistry, Moral Phi- 
losophy, and French or German, and profi- 
ciencies in Junior and Intermediate Mathe- 
matics, Physics and in History or Literature. 

The following year (1869) the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters w^as instituted, a purely 
literary degree, requiring graduation in An- 


cient and Modern Languages, A [oral Philoso- 
phy, and History and Literature. 

In 1875 requirements for Bachelor of 
Arts were changed to '‘satisfactory attain- 
ments’’ in the Senior classes of Latin and 
Greek, in the Intermediate Class of Mathe- 
matics, and in Moral Philosophy; proficiency 
in Physics, and in History or Literature; and 
graduation in Chemistry and in French or Ger- 
man; ^'satisfactory attainments’’ were not 
equal to graduation. At the same time the re- 
view examinations for Master of Arts were 
limited to any two schools previously gradu- 
ated in. 

In 1880 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was instituted, which required the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts *'as a previous condition,” 
and ^Tost-graduate distinction” in the studies 
of any one of the five classes following: 

I. IMathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

II. Latin and Greek. 

III. Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, 
and History and Literature. 

IV. Modem Languages (including Anglo- 
Saxon) , and History and Literature. 

V. Experimental Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History and Geology. 

The requirements for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts were reconstituted as follows : 

1st. Distinction (^ths value) in the Inter- 
mediate class for its equivalent) in IMathemat- 
ics, Latin, Greek, Natural Philosophy, and 
Moral Philosophy; 2nd. Graduation in any 
two Academic Schools ; 3rd, an essay on some 
subject of science, philosophy, history or liter- 
ature. The degrees of Bachelor of Letters 
and Bachelor of Science were abolished, and 
a new professional degree. Bachelor of Scien- 
tific Agriculture, was instituted for the special 
benefit of students of Agriculture, which re- 
quired also specified mathematical and scien- 
tific attainments. 

These changes showed the intention to 
make the Bachelor of Arts the preliminary 
Academic degree in both scientific and literary 
studies as the basis for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, and thereafter to require spe- 
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cialization of study in certain directions. The 
old Master of Arts degree was still untouched, 
and there was the greatest indisposition to 
make any change in it. But the new School 
of Natural History and Geology had recently 
been instituted, and in i88i graduation in it 
was allowed as a substitute for graduation in 
History and Literature, or in Natural Philoso- 
phy, or in Moral Philosophy, in the Master of 
Arts, and the attainment of the Bachelor of 
Arts was made necessary to the Master of 
Arts. As the Master of Arts was already 
sufficiently loaded, substitution was necessary, 
if the School of Natural History and Geology 
was to be recognized in that degree, but it is 
hard to see what connection this subject had 
with Moral Pliilosophy or with History and 
Literature, so as to serve as a substitute for 
these. 

In 1882 another new school, that of the 
Fnglish Language and Literature, was insti- 
tuted, and graduation in it was allowed as a 
substitute for graduation in French or in Ger- 
man in the Master of Arts. At the same time 
the degrees of Bachelor of Letters and Bach- 
elor of Science were revived, each consisting 
of graduation in four schools, the former, of 
graduation in Latin, Greek, and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and in Modem Languages, or Eng- 
lish, or Historical Science ; the latter of grad- 
uation in the four scientific schools. Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, General Chemis- 
try, and Natural History and Geology. The 
three technical schools, Applied Mathematics, 
Analytical Chemistry, and Agriculture, in- 
cluding Zoology and Botany, were not repre- 
sented in the Academic degrees. 

These arrangements were not, however, al- 
togetlier satisfactory, and in 1883 there was 
much discussion in the Faculty about degrees. 
The new degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
was instituted, requiring graduation in five 
schools, any three of the six literary schools 
and any two of the four scientific schools 
named above. This ensured both literary and 
scientific training, and left a wide option to the 
student ; so it was perfectly consistent with an 


elective system, even if Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics were not its basis. It was made 
an alternative with the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree as preliminary to the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, which now required the completion of a 
post-graduate course in two literary, or two 
scientific, schools. The Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree was again reconstituted, and required: 
1st, Distinction (^ths value) in a specified 
portion of the course in Senior Latin, in Junior 
and Intermediate Greek, a Proficiency in Ju- 
nior and Intermediate Mathematics, in Junior 
Physics, and in either class of Moral Philoso- 
phy ,- 2nd, any two of the following : Distinc- 
tion in a prescribed course of General Chem- 
istry, a Proficiency in Geology, in either class 
of English, in either class of Historical Sci- 
ence, and Graduation in either French or Ger- 
man; 3rd, Graduation in any two of the ten 
Academic Schools, thus retaining advanced at- 
tainments in two subjects. The essay hereto- 
fore required for this degree was abolished, 
and the degree was no longer preliminary tc 
the Master of Arts. At the same time gradu- 
ation in the School of Historical Science was 
dispensed with in tlie requirements for th« 
Master of Arts, — although it had been a re 
quirement for twenty-five years, — and all sub 
stitutions in this degree were abolished, leav 
ing tlie degree consisting of graduation in tli 
original seven schools of 1857 before th 
School of History and Literature was orgar 
ized. This was a distinct retrogression, an 
was adopted against the will of the Professot 
of Historical Science, Natural History an 
Geology, and the English Language and Litei 
ature, the last of whom made a written pn 
test against it and predicted the consequei 
diminution in the numbers attending the; 
three schools, which duly came to pass. T 1 
essay heretofore required for the Master 
Arts degree was also abolished. The new d 
grees of Doctor of Letters and Doctor of S 
ence, based on the corresponding Bachelo 
degrees, and each requiring the completion 
a post-graduate course in two schools, w( 
instituted, and “an approved thesis, showi 
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independent research/’ was required from 
each of the candidates for the Doctorates, 
which he was to ^‘have printed a fortnight be- 
fore the Public Da}’/’ These arrangements 
multiplied degrees, if that was a legitimate ob- 
jection, but they formed a logical system and 
were generally satisfactory, except as to the 
Master of Arts degree. They were not, how- 
ever, destined to last long. In 1885 it was al- 
lowed that the candidate for a Doctorate 
might obtain his preliminary degree “either at 
the University or at other chartered institu- 
tions of learning; provided, however, that he 
shall, in all cases, have graduated at this Uni- 
versity in the schools in which it is proposed 
to pursue graduate courses.” This was a con- 
cession to the graduates of other institutions, 
but still required a test at this University of 
their preliminary attainments in the two sub- 
jects required. In 1886 the professional de- 
gree of Graduate in Pharmacy was added to 
those already existing. In 1888, after five 
years’ trial, the arrangements of the Academic 
degrees were again changed. The degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Letters and of Sci- 
ence, and of Bachelor of Philosophy, were 
abolished, and that of Bachelor of Arts was 
changed so as to require the passing of exam- 
inations upon “the following courses of liberal 
study:” Latin, Greek (or Logic), Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, General History, 
one “Romanic” language (French, or Span- 
ish, or Italian), and one Teutonic language 
(German or English.) The particular extent 
of the several courses is given in the Cata- 
logue. It was as heretofore in the subjects re- 
quired, but Logic was made alternative with 
Greek, Spanish or Italian with French, and 
English with German, and the scheme did not 
require advanced attainments (graduation) in 
any subject. This was a lowering of the re- 
quirements for this degree, and a placing of 
the alternative subjects at a disadvantage with 
the required subjects in the gompetition for 
students. Also, Psychology and Ethics, Geol- 
ogy, and Political Economy, were excluded 
from the degree. The Bachelor of Arts was 


still a preliminary to the Doctor of Philosoph 
Xo change was as yet made in the ^Master < 
Arts, but it, too, was allowed as a prelimina 
to the Doctor of Philosophy. In 1890 tl 
scheme of the Bachelor of Arts degree w. 
further modified so as to admit a course < 
Astronomy as alternative with ]Mathematic 
and instead of requiring Physics and Chemi 
try, it allowed any two of the sciences, Phy 
ics. Chemistry, Geology, and Biolog}^, to 1 
taken. This was a widening of the terms ar 
a concession to the subjects of Astronomy, G 
ology, and Biology. In 1891 we first find 
change made in the requirements for the j\Ia 
ter of Arts degree. This degree was regards 
as the highest honor of the University, and ha 
come to be looked upon as a fetish, it beiri 
regarded as almost a sacrilege to suggest ar 
changes in the time-honored requirement 
The M. A. diplomas were delivered by tf 
Rector of the Board of Visitors with grej 
flourish of trumpets. 

On June 29, 1891, the iconoclastic action ( 
the Board of Visitors was taken of requirin 
that the degree of Master of Arts be “coi 
ferred on a Bachelor of Arts of the Universil 
of Virginia who has been graduated in fo'i 
Academical Schools, elected by himself an 
aporoved by the Faculty,” as the Catalogt 
puts it. At once a protest was made by son 
thirty-five Masters of Arts of the Universit; 
the years of their graduation ranging froi 
1849 ^^9^ — (though all but seven were c 
the preceding ten years), — and the eight cai 
didates for this degree of the current sessic 
(1891-92.) It was laid before the Board ; 
their meeting in November, 1891, and r 
ceived the consideration of a lengthy printe 
reply of some fifty pages, in which the writ< 
reviewed the histor}^ of the M. A. degree i 
the University of Virginia, and gave the re: 
sons for the changes made, concluding wil 
the statement: 

“The Visitors are fully aware of the respoi 
sibility they have assumed in ordering thej 
changes, nor do they seek in any way to shii 
thi? responsibility. They believe that the: 
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changes should long ago have been made, and 
they have abundant reason to believe that al- 
ready the weight of intelligent opinion in the 
State heartily supports them in the step they 
have taken 

It was, doubtless, desirable that some 
changes should be made in the M. A. degree. 
Whether those made were the best that could 
be devised, may be open to question. At all 
events, that the recent changes in the B. A. 
degree were not satisfactory may be inferred 


A. Ancient Languages. Latin, Greek. 

B. Modern Languages. French, German, 
Spanish, Italian. 

C. History and Literature. General His- 
tory, English Literature and Rhetoric, Modern 
English. 

D. Mathematical Sciences. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Mechanics. 

E. Natural Sciences. General Chemistry, 
Physics, Geology, Biology. 

F. Philosophical Sciences. Political Econ- 
omy, Moral Philosophy (i. e., Logic and Psy- 
chology.) 



year (1892) the 
were again changed. The new 
scheme was the arrangement of the several 
Academic courses in six groups, from each of 
which one must be taken and the remaining 
two might be taken at will. These groups 
were as follows : 

See the pamphlet entitled “Reply of the Rector 
and Visitors of the University of Virginia to the 
Remonstrance on recent changes in the requirements 
for the Degree of Master of Arts. University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 1892/' p. 60. 


Here for the first time we find Mechanics, 
from the professional School of Applied Math- 
ematics, included as a B. A. course. No surer 
way of ''killing^^ Greek could have been de- 
vised, for when placed in competition with 
Latin, it would necessarily ‘'go by the board.'^ 
This has occurred, and as a partial remedy the 
course in Greek has very recently ( 1899) been 
made equivalent to any other twO' courses, so 
that the candidate for B. A. who offers Greek 
/must complete eight instead of nine courses 
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hereafter. In 1891 >92 tlie degree of Bachelor 
of Scientific x\griculture disappeared from the 
Catalogue on the reorganization of the B. A. 
degree. It may be remarked just here that 
these changes of 1891 and 1892 in the B. A. 
and M, A. degrees were not recommended by 
the Faculty, for the Faculty steadily declined 
to make any change in the M. A. degree, and 
the B. A. degree recommended by them was 
rejected by the Board of Visitors, and the 
above substituted. The Faculty’s degree al- 
lowed B. A. to be taken in twelve specified di- 
rections, six literary and six scientific, accord- 
ing to the preponderance of subjects, but it 
required in each full graduation in two 
schools. The M. A. and Ph. D. degrees re- 
mained as constituted in 1891, except that a B. 
A. from another institution might stand a spe- 
cial examination in the B. A. courses of his 
four minor studies. In 1895 a still further 
change was made in the B. A. The sciences 
were subdivided into F., Natural Sciences — 
Physics, General Qiemistry; and G., Natural 
History — Biology, Geology; and nine courses 
were required. Also, the class in Ethics and 
Philosophy, as well as that in Logic and Psy- 
chology, in the IMoral Philosophy School, was 
included as a B. A. course. This made seven 
required courses and two others optional. In 
1895-96 Spanish and Italian disappeared from 
the Modern Languages group (B) ; in 1896-97 
they were restored, and the English Language 
was added to this group. Modern English, 
as the course in the English language was 
heretofore known, had been included with 
History and English Literature in group (C), 
and this transfer had been recoixanended by 
the Faculty in 1895-96, but the Board of Visit- 
ors had then declined to adopt the recom- 
mendation. The English language belonged 
naturally to group B, but in 1897-98 it was 
transferred back to group C, on the ground 
that its natural affinities were with this group. 
In 1896-97 for the single class of Biology 
there were substituted the two classes of Bot- 
any and Comparative Anatomy in the B A. 
Scheme, 


\Mien the radical changes were made in the 
B. A. degree, by which graduation in two 
schools was abolished, and it was made in all 
studies a degree on a distinctly lower plane 
than the ISI. A. degree, it was predicted that 
the number of students attending the Senior 
classes of the several schools would be greatly 
diminished, and the LFniversity standard by so 
much lowered; that graduation in B. A. 
courses, the former Junior and Intermediate 
classes in certain Schools, and one half of cer- 
tain other schools, — all subjects in which Pro- 
ficiencies only were given, — would be aimed 
at, and graduation in the full schools, or M. 
A. courses, would be no longer regarded as 
the standard, which standard had always ex- 
isted at the University and gave it its distinc- 
tive position in Academic training. This has 
come to pass to even a greater extent than was 
anticipated. A simple examination of the Pro- 
gram of the closing exercises of the current 
year (1899) is a sufficient proof of this state- 
ment. We there find the following list of 
Graduates in Schools (pp. 13, 14), i. e., the M. 
A. courses, being the old Senior classes in 
certain schools and the full courses in others. 
(The figures in brackets show the number in 
the School) : Latin, 7, (96) ; Greek, i, (18) ; 
Mathematics, i, (104) ; French, o, (62) ; Ger- 
man, 6, (45) ; English Language, 4, (57) ; 
English Literature, 6, (loi); Natural Phi- 
losophy, 2, (54) ; Chemistry, 6, (61) ; Moral 
Philosophy, i, (24) ; History, 4, (68) ; Geol- 
ogy, 5, (40) ; Analytical Cliemistry, 3, (ii) ; 
Mechanics, i, (J8); total, 47. Compare this 
with the numbers of Graduates in Schools in 
1889, the last year before the ''Graduates in B. 
A. courses” were so reported separately, and 
we find: Latin, 22, (104) ; Greek, 8, (45) ; 
Mathematics, 12, (126) ; French, 20; German, 
II ; English, 2, (34) ; Natural Philosophy, 6, 
(59); General Chemistry, 33, (169; including 
Medical students, 93) ; Moral Philosophy, 12, 
(54) ; Historical Science, 9, (36) ; Geology 
and Mineralogy, 8, (20) ; Analytical and Ag- 
ricultural Qiemistry, 5, (23) ; Applied Mathe- 
matics, 7, (33) ; Modern Languages, (French 
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and Gennan), 6, (90); Industrial Chemistry, 
4 ; General and Industrial Chemistry, 3 ; Prac * 
tical Astronomy, 1(1); Mixed Mathematics, 
2; Spanish, i; total, 173. In 1899 there were 
in the Academic Department 262 students, in 
Engineering, 17; total, 279; in 1889, in the 
fonner, 245, in tlie latter, 33 ; total, 278. With 
practically equal numbers in these two de- 
partments together in 1889 and 1899^ there 
were in the former 173 diplomas of grad- 
uation in Schools, or deducting the last ii for 
the sake of exact comparison, 161, (though 6 
more should be added for Modern Languages) 
and in the latter year, 47. 

It needs but a glance at the long list of 
Graduates in B. A. Courses in 1899 ^0 show to 
wdiat the bulk of student effort has gone. It 
is a serious question, whether the increase in 
the number of these graduates makes up for 
the decrease in Graduates in Schools. The re- 
sult is that the Senior classes, or M. A. 
courses, are now maintained for the benefit of 
very few students, in some schools a mere 
handful, and tliat the University is turning out 
very few students trained in the higher Latin, 
Greek, French and German Literature, and in 
the higher Mathematics, subjects in which it 
used to be facile princeps. That a “Public 
Day” could occur on which but one student 
was awarded a diploma of graduation in each 
of the Schools of Greek, Mathematics, and 
Moral Philosophy, none in French, only seven 
in Latin, and six in German, would not have 
been believed a few years ago. While for- 
merly there were few Masters of Arts, there 
were many graduates in the advanced courses 
leading to that degree. The critic will be 
pointed to the increased number of “gradu- 
ates in B. A. courses,” and hence of Bache- 
lors of Arts, but the question may well be 
asked, is this a compensation? Are the grad- 
uates of the University of the present day as 
comoetent to teach Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
French and German, as those of a few years 
ago, seeing they have made much less attain- 
ments, and will not the preparatory schools 
sujffer in consequence? This matter deserves 


the serious consideration of the Faculty and 
the Visitors. While the University is not in- 
tended to turn out teachers alone from its 
Academic department, a large number of its 
graduates have always devoted thmselves to 
teaching, and they are now going forth to their 
work not so well equipped as formerly, and 
that owing to a change of system in the Uni- 
versity itself. Moreover, those who did not 
devote themselves to teaching, possessed a cul- 
ture equal to that of those who did, as the 
standard for both classes was the same. Now 
the standard is lowered, and hence the culture 
is deficient. It may be answered that they still 
have culture enough for an educated man. But 
a University graduate should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the highest culture attain- 
able. 

The change was evidently made with a view 
to bringing the University in line with other 
institutions in the country in which the B. A. 
degree did not represent as advanced attain- 
ments as in this University, and with a view 
to increasing the number of such graduates. 
This object may be attained, but at the ex- 
pense of much solid learning, and at the risk 
of doing violence to the traditions of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and of lowering the repu- 
tation of its graduates in the eyes of those who 
are familiar with its former system. 

Passing to the changes made in the profes- 
sional degrees, in 1891 in the Engineering De- 
partment the degree of Mechanical Engineer 
was added to those of Civil and Mining Engi- 
neer, and was conferred on a graduate in Ap- 
plied Mathematics, Pure Mathematics, Gen- 
eral and Industrial Chemistry, Physics, Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism. The course for each 
degree covered three years. In 1893 the title 
of Electrical Engineer was added to that of 
Mechanical Engineer. 

In 1895 these degrees were discontinued, 
and the degrees of Bachelor of Science in cer- 
tain subjects was substituted. It was awarded 
to one who had graduated in seven courses, 
one in each of the five groups given below and 
two at imllj and had also graduated in two of 
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the seven schools selected. The groups were 
as follows : A. Mathematics, Mechanics ; 
B. Physics, Astronomy; C Chemistry, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry; D. Geology, Biology; E. 
Applied Mathematics. In 1898 this degree 
was abolished, and there was a return to the 
degrees of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer. The Bachelor of Science 
decree was then instituted in the Department 
of Agriculture. In 1891 the studies of the 
Medical Department were arranged in a two 
years' course, of nine months each, and the 
subjects for each year were specified. In 1895 
this was changed to a three years' course, and 
in 1898 to a four years' course, specific sub- 
jects being assigned to each year, including 
clinical instruction in the Hospital, to go into 
effect in 1899. 

In the Law Department it had heretofore 
been required that all the examinations for 
graduation, except in Constitutional and In- 
ternational Law, should be passed in the year 
of graduation, but in 1895 the subjects of in- 
struction were arranged in a two years’ course, 
the Junior classes foniiing the first year’s 
course and the Senior classes the second. In 
1896 these subjects were arranged into ten 
classes, five in each year, to be taken in the 
order recommended, but the distinction be- 
tween Junior and Senior classes was abolished, 
and this arrangement still exists. 

It may be added here that as early as 1870 
Professor John B. Minor began a private 
Summer Law class, which attained great suc- 
cess. From twenty students in 1874 it reached 
121 in 1892. During the later years of his 
life Professor Minor was assisted by his son. 
Professor R. C. Minor, and this class is still 
continued by Professors Lile and R. C. Minor. 
Summer classes have also been conducted by 
Professors Mallet, Thornton and Perkinson, 
in their respective subjects, and for a time by 
some of the Medical Professors, but the Medi- 
cal courses were discontinued. Professors 
Mallet, Thornton, and J. M. Page still con- 
tinue their private summer classes. 

The University has never instituted a public 


Summer School, although it is admirably situ- 
ated for such a School, which would, doubt- 
less, be very successful. 

Local Examinations. In the year 1878, 
after the example of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, local examinations at different 
centres, convenient to the preparatory schools, 
were instituted, and have been held from time 
to time, but the system has never been very 
successful, although fairly well patronized in 
the beginning. But few preparatory schools 
expressed a desire to obtain the certificates 
granted to successful pupils at these examina- 
tions; hence the notice was withdrawn from 
the Catalogue of 1895-96. 

Teachers’ Courses. With a view to aid- 
ing Public School teachers, whose work closed 
in the early spring, free tuition was granted to 
male teachers for the last three months of the 
session, and they were allowed to enter any 
courses for which they were prepared, this 
provision taking effect first in 1887. In 
some cases special teachers' classes were 
formed for their benefit. At first these classes 
were well attended, but deficient preparation 
and the expense of attendance caused a 
diminution in the numbers attending, and the 
classes were discontinued for lack of attend- 
ants, but the standing offer is still made in the 
Catalogue. It could scarcely be expected 
that much benefit would be gained by unpre- 
pared students attending for so short a time. 
It is this class of students that would be most 
helped by a Summer School, and here there 
would be no distinction made between male 
and female teachers. 

Examinations for Women. In the Cata- 
logues of 1892-93 and 1893-94 we find a tenta- 
tive efifort to “do something for women.” It 
provided tliat women eighteen years of age, of 
good character and adequate preparation, 
might register in the Academical department, 
with consent of the professors to be attended 
and on payment of an annual fee of $25 ; but it 
was specially stated that “In the present con- 
dition of the University the Faculty is not pre- 
pared to undertake the duties of instruction for 
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women/’ This scheme permitted examina- 
tion and supervision of studies by the profes- 
sors, but not attendance at lectures. As a re- 
sult of this offer one or two women, specially 
fond of mathematics, received certificates vir- 
tually equivalent to the diploma of graduation 
in that school, but there was no disposition to 
grasp at '‘the half loaf.” 

The Woman Question. This action of 
the Faculty, taken on June 27, 1892, brought 
up, however, the whole question of admission 
of women to the University. The meagre re- 
sults of the above-stated action caused the 
question to be considered again on May 16 and 
17, 1893, when, in a slim Faculty, action was 
taken by a small majority recommending to 
the Board of \Tsitors that ''the Academical 
Schools be opened to such registered women 
as the professors in tlieir individual judgment 
think it desirable to receive, and under such 
special regulations as the individual professors 
may deem advisable, — these regulations being 
subject to the approval of the Visitors.” An 
adverse report was presented to the Visitors 
by eight members of the Faculty, fully as 
many as voted for the above resolution, and 
the Visitors responded by recommitting the 
Report to the Faculty and requesting that they 
formulate and present to the Board the regu- 
lations referred to. At the beginning of the 
following session, September 20, 1893, a spe- 
cial committee of the Faculty, consisting of 
five members, was appointed to consider this 
question and report as early as possible. This 
committee conducted an extensive correspond- 
ence on the subject, and submitted its report 
on May 12, 1894, with a series of resolutions 
to the effect that young women be "permitted 
to matriculate and to enter such Academic 
Schools as may be open to them,” on the same 
conditions as young men, "subject, moreover, 
to any specific conditions that may be imposed 
by the professor in charge of any such school.” 
This report was carefully considered by a full 
Faculty, and a substitute was offered with the 
following resolution: "Resolved, That the 
Faculty recommend that women shall not be 


permitted to enter the University,” which was 
adopted by two-thirds of those present and 
signed by three-fourths of the Faculty, and it 
was further recommended that "all existing 
regulations relative to the admission of women 
be rescinded.” A printed report of ten octavo 
pages, giving a full history of the matter, ac- 
companied by a printed minority report signed 
by six members of the Faculty out of twenty- 
four, together with the printed report of the 
committee of the Faculty and the voluminous 
printed correspondence, was duly transmitted 
to the Board of Visitors. The Board con- 
curred in the Faculty report, and there the 
matter rested.®® 

A motion was made in the House of Dele- 
gates of 1894 that women be admitted to the 
University on precisely the same terms as 
men, without any further conditions. This 
motion was referred to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation, where it was argued by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in favor of, and 
by two members of the Faculty against, the 
motion. The Committee submitted an ad- 
verse report, which was adopted by the House, 
and no further steps have been taken in the 
matter. Co-education is not popular in Vir- 
ginia, while there is every disposition to give 
women as high an education in Academic stu- 
dies as men, but the State is unable to estab- 
lish a separate University for them. The so- 
lution of the question will, doubtless, be found 
in the "Annex” system. 

The President Question. Another ques- 
tion that has occupied the attention of the Vis- 
itors and the Alumni in recent years is that of 
appointing a President of the University. On 
June 16, 1896, the Board of Visitors appointed 
a Committee of three to consider and report 
upon the matter. At a meeting held on May 
12, 1897, two reports were presented, the ma- 

“See “Faculty Report” of June 4th, 1894, pp". 
10-20, giving the full record, University Report, Re- 
port of Committee of the Faculty, and “Correspond- 
ence on the Admission of Women to the University 
of Virginia,” — all printed documents of 1894. These 
documents give a full account of the whole matter 
pro and con. 
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jorily report favoring the appointment of a 
President, and still retaining the office of 
Chairman of the Faculty, which was signed by 
two members of the committee, and the 
minority report against the appointment 
of a President, signed by the remain- 
ing member. These reports were laid 
before certain meetings of the Alumni, 
and difference of opinion was devel- 
oped, the majority, however, preferring the re- 
tention of the present system, and opposing 
the appoincment of a President. In conse- 
quence of this lack of unanimity on the part of 
the Alumni and friends of the University, no 
further action has been taken by the Board of 
\isitors on the subject. The minority report 
appended the action of the Board of Msitors 
on April 3 and 4, 1826,. appointing ilr, Wil- 
liam Wirt, then Attorney-General of the 
United States, “president of the University 
and professor of Law,” and Air. Jefferson’s 
protest. While “fully and expressly concur- 
ring in the appointment of William Wirt to be 
professor of the School of Law,’’ Jefferson 
“dissents from and protests against so much 
of these enactments as go to the establishment 
of the office of president of the University.” 

Jefferson questions the authority of the 
Board to make such an appointment ; he thinks 
the duties are as well performed by the Fac- 
ulty as now established by law; he cites the 
debt of the University and the additional ex- 
pense as another objection; and he thinks the 
change “ought not to be made by a thin Board, 
two of the seven constituting it being now ab- 
sent.” However, Air. Wirt declined the ap- 
pointment and that ended the matter. 

It has been argued by friends of the change 
that other institutions have found the office 
useful, and so would the University find it; 
that a Professor has not time to devote to the 
administrative duties and to his chair; and 
that a separate head would manage the exter- 
nal relations of the University better, and be 
able to do more in securing endowments for 
it. The natural conservatism of the State 


has, however, so far opposed the change, and 
favored the old system.**^ 

Scholarships. In 1872 the Board of Visit- 
ors, on the recommendation of the Faculty, 
founded eleven Lhiiversity scholarships to be 
bestowed after competitive examination and 
entitling the holders to freedom from charges 
for matriculation and tuition fees. Five of 
these were assigned to the Academic depart- 
ment, and two each to the Law, Aledical, and 
Engineering departments. The recent regula- 
tions, mentioned below, have changed this 
system. At the same time in the Agricultural 
department $1,000 was devoted to three schol- 
arships ($333.33 each), to be bestowed after 
competitive examination in studies pertaining 
to Agriculture. Changes have from time to 
time been made in these Aliller scholarships, 
and at present one of $250 value is awarded 
at the close of each session and is tenable for 
two years, the holder electing at least one- 
third of his work in this department. There 
is also in the School of Practical Astronomy 
a AlcComiick scholarship entitling the holder 
to free tuition and matriculation. A fund of 
$7,000 was left by Air. Isaac Carey, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for scholarships, which are 
filled by the trustees of the fund. 

The Thompson Brown scholarship is 
awarded by the founder. 

The Birely scholarship was founded by the 
late Airs. E. S. Birely of Frederick, Alary- 
land, and is awarded by the A^isitors to some 
student from Alaryland. 

On December loth, 1897, the regulations as 
to the University scholarships were materially 
changed. Any private school sending five 
academic students to the University in any one 
session is entitled to a scholarship, the condi- 
tions and details of which will be found in 
the Annual Catalogue. The public schools 
are also awarded such scholarships on certain 

"*See “Alumni Bulletin” for August, 1897 (Vol. 
IV, No. 2), for these Reports, and the pamphlet: 
“Shall there be a President for the University of 
Virginia? Reports of the Committee appointed to 
consider the subject.” (Privately printed.) 
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conditions stated in the Catalogue. Very re- 
cently, on March 2d, 1899, certain Alumni 
scholarships were created, the incumbents of 
which are to be appointed by the local Alumni 
Associations on certain terms specified in the 
Annual Catalogue. 

Fellowships. In the School of Practical 
Astronomy there are three Vanderbilt fellow- 
ships, and in that of Biology and Agriculture 
two Miller fellowships, for the terms of which 
the enquirer is referred to the Professors in 
those Schools. 

Two John Y. j\Iason fellowships founded 
by Archer Anderson, Esq., exist, the appoint- 
ments to which are made by the Board of 
\lsitors. Only to ‘'some competent and de- 
serving graduate student’’ will be awarded one 
of these fellowships, which are the only gen- 
eral fellowships existing in the University for 
post-graduate work. The friends of the Uni- 
versity could confer no greater benefit upon it 
than by increasing the number of such fel- 
lowships. 

Legislation Since 1865. The following 
synopsis is given for convenience of reference. 
It has already been stated that the first legis- 
lation concerning the University after 1865 
was the renewal of the annuity of $15,000 and 
the provision for its payment, '‘if not realized 
from the literary fund,” — “out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated” 
(Acts of i 865-’66, Ch. 108, February 23d, 
1866), and in the Assessment Act the property 
of the University was exempted from taxation. 
This was followed by the act of March 2, 
1867, providing that part of the annuity should 
be “applied to the payment of interest on the 
outstanding bonds of the institution” (Acts 
of i 866-’67, Ch. 287), and by the above-men- 
tioned act of April 25th, 1867, appropriating 
$500 “for raising and fixing in proper posi- 
tion the statue of Thomas Jefferson” (Acts 
of i866-’67, Ch. 95). 

We find no Acts of i867-'68 or i 868-’69, 
Virginia being then “Military District No. 
I.” As soon as “the Mother of States” was 
again a State, we find the act of April i6th, 


1870, amending tlie act of February 23d, 
1866, so as to provide for the payment of the 
annuity “without conditions or limitations” 
(Acts of i869-’7o, Ch. 52). The act of 
March 2Sth, 1871, authorized an issue of 
bonds “not exceeding $30,000, the proceeds of 
the sale to be used in paying off that amount 
of the floating debt and mature obligations of 
the University.” (Acts of iSyo-’yi, Ch. 208.) 
The act of December 23d, 1872, authorized the 
appointment of some citizen of the common- 
wealth as conservator of tlae peace, upon the 
application of the Board of Visitors (Acts of 
i872-’73, Ql ii). The Proctor of the Uni- 
versity was duly appointed such “conservator 
of the peace.” This act applied to other in- 
stitutions also. By the act of February 6th, 
1873, the Society of the Alumni was incorpor- 
ated, although it had previously held a charter 
granted by the Circuit Court of Albemarle 
County. The act of incorporation is very full, 
and confers important powers upon the Society 
and its Executive Committee (Acts of 1872- 
’73, Ch. 64). On March 7th, 1873, an act 
was passed to encourage donations to the 
University and to constitute the State as trus- 
tee thereof (Acts of 1872, -’73, Ch. 121). The 
act of March 29th, 1873, authorized the use 
of any balance of the $500 appropriated by 
the act of April 25th, 1867, to be used in pay- 
ment for the publication of the address of 
Hugh Blair Grigsby at the unveiling of the 
statue of Jefferson. This address was un- 
fortunately never published, and is thought to 
have been destroyed by fire, as noted above. 
An act of January 19th, 1875, prohibited the 
condemnation of any lands belonging to the 
University, or acquirement except by pur- 
chase, and required the consent of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the sale of any such lands 
(Acts of i 874-’75, Ch. 59). The act of March 
25th, 1875, consolidated tlie existing debt of 
the University, and authorized the issue of 
thirty-year bonds at eight per cent, interest 
to the amount of $95,000, secured by all the 
real estate belonging to the University, and by 
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the annual appropriations (Acts of i874-’75, 
Ch. 234). 

A most important act was passed on Feb- 
ruary 26tli, 1876. The University had re- 
ceived but $15,000 annual appropriation for 
over fifty years. Now this was increased to 
$30,000, but the condition was attached that 
all Virginia students over eighteen years of 
age should be educated free of charge for 
tuition in the academic department, provided 
the Faculty were satisfied by actual examina- 
tion, or by certificate of some college or pre- 
paratory school, that the student was prepared 
to avail himself of the advantages afforded by 
the University. The act also required that 
all necessary repairs, the interest on the debt, 
and a sinking fund of $1,000 per annum, 
should come out of this appropriation (Acts 
of i 875-’76, Qi. 102). (By the act of 1884 
the age of these students was reduced to six- 
teen years.) This was followed by the act 
of March 15th, 1876, by which it was pro- 
vided that ‘^Each professor shall receive a 
stated salary and such fees of tuition in his 
school or department as the Board of Visitors 
shall from time to time prescribe” (Acts of 
i 875-'76, Ch. 120). On January 3d, 1877, 
the Legislature passed a resolution of thanks 
to W, W. Corcoran, Esq., of Washington 
City, for his munificent gift to the Univer- 
sity of $50,000, in Virginia bonds, and by the 
act of January 13th, 1877, these consol bonds 
were converted into registered bonds and pro- 
vision made for the payment of the interest 
on them. This donation partially endowed 
the Chairs of Moral Philosophy and of His- 
torical Science. On January 26th, 1877, reso- 
lutions of thanks were also passed to “an un- 
known citizen of New York,” i. e., Mr. Lewis 
Brooks, of Rochester, New York, as was later 
made known, for his gift of $60,000 for a cab- 
inet of natural science, and the erection of a 
building suitable for its safe keeping and ex- 
hibition (Acts of i876-'77, Qi. 47). The act 
relating to the salaries of professors was still 
fuidher amended on February 13th, 1877, so 
as to read: '‘Each professor shall receive a 


stated salary, and also such additional com- 
pensation out of the fees for tuition and other 
revenues of the University as the \"isitors may 
from time to time direct” (Acts of i876-’77, 
Ch. 82). This allowed the salaries to be 
paid out of any revenues of the University, 
and about this time the A'isitors fixed the sal- 
aries of the Professors at $3,000 each, doing 
away with any equality resulting from the 
difiference in the amount of fees received for 
tuition in the several schools. 

In 1S78 an application was made to the 
Legislature for an appropriation to enable the 
Lmiversity to take advantage of IMr. iMcCor- 
mick’s offer of a Telescope, and on February 
26th, certain joint resolutions were passed re- 
turning thanks to ]Mr. McCormick “for his 
munificent offer," and desiring that it may 
be rendered available, but the gist of the mat- 
ter is contained in the second resolution, viz : 
‘‘That in view of the embarrassed condition 
of the finances of the State it is impossible at 
present 10 make the appropriation necessary 
to carry out tlie conditions with which the 
offer is accompanied.” These resolutions will 
be found on the last page (p. 16) of an ap- 
peal “To the Alumni and Friends of the Lhii- 
versity of Virginia” for aid to secure the tele- 
scope. This appeal succeeded in securing $50,- 
000, which, with the liberal contribution of 
$25,000 from William H. A^anderbilt, Esq., of 
New York, enabled the University to secure 
this magnificent instrument for its Observa- 
tory. 

The Act of April 2d, 1879, acknowledges a 
second donation of $50,000 from Mr. Cor- 
coran for the endowment of a chair of Natural 
Science, converts the consol State bonds into 
registered bonds, and makes provision for the 
interest (Acts of i878-'79, Ch. 115). 

At the election of 1881 tlie Democratic 
party lost control of the State on the ques- 
tion of the readjustment of the debt, and the 
Legislature that followed, at the extra session 
beginning in March, 1882, passed the Act of 
April 14, 1882, providing for a new Board 
of Visitors, their term of office beginning May 
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1st, 1882 (Acts of 1881-^82, Extra session, 
Ch. 46). 

On January i8th, 1884, an act was passed 
remitting the collateral inheritance tax on a 
bequest of $5, 000 from Douglas H. Gordon, 
Esq., of Baltimore, [Maryland, Visitor from 
1862 to 1864, the income of which was to be 
devoted to the purchase of books for the 
University Library (Acts of i883-’84, Ch. 13). 
On March 15th of this year a most important 
act was passed, appropriating $40,000 for 
water works, sewerage and drainage, and re- 
pairs at the University, and increasing the 
annual appropriation to $40,000 for the sup- 
port of the University, but reducing the age 
of those entitled to free tuition in the Aca- 
demic department to sixteen years. This act 
also set aside out of the above appropriation 
$7,220 for the interest on the existing interest- 
bearing debt, which amounted to $79,000, and 
for the sinking fund, and it prohibited the 
contraction of any debt without the previously 
obtained consent of the General Assembly. 
This appropriation enabled the University to 
join with the city of Qiarlottesville in con- 
structing a reservoir in the Ragged Mountains 
some five or six miles distant and introducing 
a good supply of water; also, to construct a 
new system of sewerage, and to make certain 
necessary repairs (Acts of i883-’84, Ch. 429). 

On November 22d, 1884, at the extra ses- 
sion, an act was passed defining the powers 
and duties of the Visitors, and confinming cer- 
tain proceedings of the Board with respect to 
the condemnation and purchase of land for 
water works, drainage and sewerage, and ac- 
quiring right of way (Acts of i883-’84, Extra 
Session, Ch. 83). By the act of February 
26th, 1886, the act of April 14th, 1882, was 
repealed, although the Visitors appointed un- 
der the act were allowed to serve out their 
term of four years, and provision was made 
for regulating the appointment of a new 
Board of Visitors and defining their powers 
and duties (Acts of i885-’86, p. 249). 

In the Code of 1887, the last published, the 
preceding acts concerning the University are 


codified under various sections. The most 
important act relating to the University was 
that of January nth, 1892, concerning the 
Austin legacy. In 1884 Arthur W. Austin 
of Dedham, Massachusetts, had left to the 
University his large estate, valued at $472,000, 
in remainder after the death of his daughter 
and subj-ect to certain small annuities, to- 
gether with his library valued at $5,000, which 
last was duly received during .the following 
year, and placed in position; it was unfortu- 
nately entirely destroyed in the fire. Desiring 
to make some arrangement by which the pro- 
ceeds of the legacy might be at once realized, 
the Visitors procured from the Legislature an 
act by which they were authorized to '‘settle, 
adjust, or commute into money, upon such 
terms as tliey may think best,’’ this legacy 
(Acts of i 89I-’92, Ch. 46). No action, how- 
ever, has been taken under this act. 

The great fire, already described, took place 
on October 27th, 1895, and on January 23d, 
1896, the Legislature passed an act autlior- 
izing the issue of bonds to the amount of 
$200,000 at interest not exceeding six per 
cent., "for the purpose of restoring the Uni- 
versity to its original efficiency by repairing 
the old buildings or erecting new, and by pro- 
viding necessary books, apparatus and furni- 
ture.” These bonds were exempted from tax- 
ation and secured by a mortgage on all the 
property of the University. Further, the sum 
of $10,000 per annum was appropriated "for 
the sole purpose, and no other, of paying the 
interest as shall accrue on the bonds authorized 
by this act to be issued, and of providing a 
sinking fund for the payment of the prin- 
cipal thereof” (Acts of i8g5-’96, Ch. 136). 

The bonds sold and the subscriptions made 
after the fire enabled the University to restore 
the Rotunda, and to erect the handsome new 
buildings already described above. On Feb- 
ruary 24111, 1896, an act was passed permitting 
the transfer of duplicate volumes from the 
State library to the library of the University 
(Acts of i895-’96, Ch. 414). 

On March 3d, 1898, an act was passed 
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concerning the salaries of the Professors, 
amending the Code of 1887, Sec. 1551 (Acts 
of i 897-'98, Ch. 872). On the same date an 
act was passed appropriating $45,000 to the 
University for the years 1898 and 1899, “said 
appropriation to include the $10,000 provided 
by the act of January, 1896,’’ thus reducing the 
appropriation to the University by $5,000 
(Acts of i 897“’98, Ch. 678). 

Just ten years before, similar action had 
been taken by the Legislature. The act of 
1883 appropriated $40,000 to the support of 
the University, which included $7,220 for pay- 
ment of interest and sinking fund, and $5,000 
annually for repairs and improvements. This 
had been re-enacted and incorporated in the 
Code of 1887, but the Legislature of 1888 cut 
dojvn the appropriation to $35,000, which 
caused a deficit in the income for the session 
of i887-’88 of $4,164.76. The fortunate in- 
crease in the number of students for the ses- 
sion of 1 888-^89 reduced the deficit for that 
session to $1.54, after making up the former 
deficit, thus nearly equalling the reduction in 
the appropriation. An appeal to the Legis- 
lature of 1890 secured the restoration of the 
former appropriation, which was greatly need- 
ed to carry on the work of the University."*® 

Thus a second time within ten years was 
the University called upon to meet a deficit 
resulting from a reduction in the appropria- 
tion. This reduction was retroactive from 
October i, 1897, the beginning of the fiscal 
year. It resulted in a deficit for the session of 
1897-^98 of $5,989.43 of which $466.88 was 

See Letter of the Chairman of the Faculty dated 
January 27th, 1890, to the Finance Committee of the 
House of Delegates, with respect to this reduction. 
See also with respect to the reduction of 1898, 
article of the Proctor, Colonel Thomas H. Carter, 
in “Alumni Bulletin” for February, 1898 (Vol. IV, 
No. 4), giving “reasons why the appropriation 
should not be diminished,” and his reports for June 
•13th, 1898, and June 12th, 1899, as to the effect of 
this second reduction. The University needs every 
dollar of the $50,000 annual appropriation, and it 
should be put on a permanent basis. Each biennial 
session of the Legislature is dreaded on account of 
the fear of adverse legislative action; nothing in- 
jures a University more than uncertainty as to its 
annual income. Much more money is needed than 
is ever received. 


carried over from the session of 1 896-^97, the 
remainder of a deficit of $2,814.69 from the 
session of i895-'96, which had been met by 
cutting off two professors. The number of 
students in i895-'96 was 518; in i896-’97, 
504 ; in 1897-^98, 489, which gradual reduction 
of numbers was responsible for a portion of 
the deficit, and increased expenses for the rest. 
Fortunately in i898-’99 the number of students 
rose to 595, but this number was not suffi- 
cient to make up the deficit, owing to in- 
creased expenses, as the Proctor’s Report for 
i898-’99 shows a deficit of $7,291.70. It will 
therefore be incumbent upon the Legislature 
of 1899-1900 to restore this $5,000 in order to 
enable the University to meet its annual ex- 
penses. It is difficult for the average Legis- 
lator to realize that the higher education 
should be liberally sustained by State appro- 
priations to State institutions. It more than 
pays for itself by the number of the students 
from other States that it attracts to those in- 
stitutions where the highest education is of- 
fered."*^ 

Stitdent Activities Since 1865. In con- 
tinuation of Chapter XII, it may be mentioned 
that both of the Literary Societies, the Jeffer- 
son and the Washington, were revived and 
have since continued in successful operation, 
but there does not seem to be as much interest 
taken in them as formerly. The numbers of 
each are not as large in proportion to the 
whole number of students, nor do they occupy 
as prominent a position, owing, perhaps, to the 
multiplication of other outlets for student 
activity. The Temperance Union and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association were also 
revived. The former has led a fitful existence, 
and was again dissolved a few years ago. 
The latter has continued to flourish since 1865 
and has taken a very prominent position. 
Since the discontinuance of the Chaplaincy in 

" A summary of the “Statutory History^ of the 
University of Virginia” has been compiled by 
Eugene C. Massie, Esq., of Richmond, Virginia, and, 
so far as printed, will be found in the “Alumni 
Bulletin” for May and August, 1899. The writer 
is indebted to it for this synopsis. 
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1896, the General Secretary of this Associa- 
tion has undertaken a portion of his work, 
and he aids the Faculty Committee in secur- 
ing preachers in the University Chapel for 
each Sunday during the session. It is said 
that this system is preferred by the students, as 
it gives variety in sermons, but it must neces- 
sarily do away with the pastoral work former- 
ly done among the students by the Chaplain. 
The Young Men s Christian Association pub- 
lishes annually a “Students’ Handbook of the 


cupy rented houses, but most of them still 
rent rooms. 

Various Social Clubs have been formed in 
recent years, as the Ribbon Societies, — Eli 
Banana, blue ribbon; Tilka, red; and “Z,” 
black; the German Club and the V. V. V. 
Dramatic Club, which last includes ladies of 
the University and the vicinity. The first of 
these was at one time repressed on account of 
too uproarious conduct, but it continued to 
exist stib rosa under an assumed name, and 
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University of Virginia,’’ containing a great 
deal of information useful to new students, 
and distributes it gratis to all students at the 
opening of the session. This “Handbook” is 
now (1899) in its sixteenth edition. 

Some of the Fraternities were revived, as 
noted above, and many others were instituted, 
a list of which will be found in each Univer- 
sity Annual, “Corks and Curls,” whose office 
it is to preseiwe the record of all student organ- 
izations, A few of the Fraternities now oc- 


v^7as afterwards permitted to resume its former 
position. Each department of the University, 
Academic, Law, Medical, and Engineering, 
has formed its separate Association, and each 
school that sends students to the University, 
its separate Club. There is also a General 
Athletic Association, to manage the athletic in- 
terests of the students, and it is to these that 
the bulk of student activity is directed. A 
Baseball Club was organized in 1865, but it is 
only since 1889 *at the Baseball and Football 
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Hubs have participated in games with other 
'ollege Clubs away from the University. It is 
till a question whether this conduces to the 
est interests of the University, and Faculty 
pinion is divided on it, but the ardent devo- 
tes of athletics will admit no question of tliis 
laim. The games played and honors gained 
y these Clubs are published in “Corks and 
!urls.” A Tennis Association exists, and 
ery recently a Cricket Association and a Golf 
dub have been formed. A Boat Club main- 
lined a brief existence for a few years, but 
le University is too far from the stream, the 
Livanna river, on wliich it was necessary to 
ractice, and the stream itself is too narrow 
or boating, so, as this exercise could not be 
ursued to advantage, it was abandoned. ( See 
very readable article on “Social Life of the 
Jniversity of Virginia” by John B. Minor, Jr., 
Lippincott’s Magazine” for July, 1887. It is 
/ritten by one who knows whereof he writes.) 
"rack Athletics are included in the annual ath- 
stic events, and a Fayerweather Gymnastic 
Association conducts annual gymnastic exhi- 
litions. It will thus be seen that athletics oc- 
upy a considerable portion of the time of the 
tu dents, and that the adage mens sana in cor- 
ore sanOj — which in Mons. D'Alfonce’s time 
[sed to be printed on the beam that supported 
lie rings and trapezes, — is not neglected by 
lie sons of the students of those days. 

For the development of incipient musical 
alent. Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Qubs have 
een formed, and they, too, following the lead 
^ the Baseball and Football Oubs, give exhi- 
litions in far-away cities, the advisability of 
^hich is even more questionable than in the 
ase of the former Clubs. “La Marseillaise” 
nd “Les Girondins,” sung by D’Alfonce’s 
tudents, “Gaudeamous Igitur” and “Lauriger 
loratius,” and the serenading songs of the 
"arr s Hill Glee Club of 1861, have been re- 
daced by a whole repertory of student songs 
.nd instrumental pieces. It must be acknowl- 
dged, — ^and to the credit of students of the 
►resent day, — that the development of athletic 


and musical talent has gone far beyond ante 
bcJliun days. 

Periodicals. The number of periodicals 
has, too, increased. The “University jMagazine” 
was soon revived by the Literary Societies and 
has had a continuous existence. In contrast 
with the old Magazine the modern tendency is 
more to fiction, and the historical and critical 
essays have declined. In 18S5 the Young 
Men's Christian Association “Hand Book,” 
noticed above, was begun. In 1888 the Uni- 
versity Annual, “Corks and Curls,” was institu- 
ted, and has been conducted with ability and 
interest. The volume for 1895 was remark- 
able for the beauty and excellence of its illus- 
trations, even if exception might be taken to 
the taste of some of them. A complete record 
of all University organizations, and historical 
lists of winners of Debaters’, Orators’ and 
Magazine medals, of prizes in Track Athletics, 
and of Baseball and Football games, will be 
found in the annual volumes. In 1890 a week- 
ly paper, “College Topics,” under the man- 
agement of the General Athletic Association, 
was begun, and has continued to enlist the in- 
terest of the students at large. 

In May, 1894, the Faculty instituted the 
quarterly “Alumni Bulletin,” each number of 
which contains much of interest to the Alumni, 
and it is desendng of a larger patronage. This 
journal is conducted by a committee of the 
Faculty for the purpose of informing the 
Alumni of University matters, and enlisting 
their interest; for, in contrast with institutions 
where the class-system prevails, the Alumni 
are not united by an}- class-ties, and soon lose 
interCwSt in attending the annual celebrations. 
The Society of Alumni, it is true, meets at the 
close of each session, and elects its orator for 
the next year, but does little else, and often its 
meetings are attended only by local members. 
An effort is in progress to secure a larger at- 
tendance at these meetings and every alumnus 
will wish it success. A scientific journal that 
should not be omitted in any account of Uni- 
versity periodicals is the “Annals of Mathe- 
matics,’’ conducted by the mathematical pro- 
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fessors, which has taken a high rank among 
such journals. It should be added that the 
larger portion of the Faculty and the graduate 
students, have formed among themselves a 
Philosophical Society, which meets monthly 
and at which both literary and scientific papers 


are read. If this Society were to publish a 
journal in which the best of these papers 
should be printed, it would furnish an outlet 
for the literary activity of its members, and 
would serve to bring the University more 
prominently before the country. 


Student Life in the University of Virginia, 1870-1874. 

By Hon. R. T. W. Duke, Jr., Judge of the Corporation Court of Charlottesville, Virginia. 


If I were asked to characterize the prevail- 
ing traits of University Life in the four happy 
years I spent there — from 1870 to 1874 I 
would say they could be comprised in two 
words — earnestness and seriousness. 

It is true there was enough of fun and frolic 
and mischief and idleness, and that the writer 
added very little to those characteristics men- 
tioned, but as excuse — if excuse need be given 
— he was the youngest student of the session 
of i 870-’7I, and has never at any time been 
loo much in earnest or serious. 

But tlie students of 1870-71 were older than 
the average. That year there were several 
men who had seen service in the war between 
the States. They were grave, — ^as indeed all 
men were who had been through that time of 
trying experience. Then, too, they were men 
who had worked, in teaching, or at other la- 
bor, in order to be able to enter the University, 
and they worked hard, knowing the value of 
the education they were striving for. Nearly 
every student had a distinct recollection of the 
war and its horrors. There were the sons of 
men who had died on the battle-field, or in the 
camp, or in the wretchedness of the prison- 
house. Widows of Confederate soldiers had 
pinched and strived to get their boys into the 
great University, and the boys, in most in- 
stances, remembered the mother and the moth- 
er’s self-sacrifice. Nearly every student real- 
ized in greater or less degree that his native 
Soutli was poor and oppressed — for recon- 
struction was still in process of ruin and cor- 
ruption in most of the late Confederate States, 
and even the youngest student felt the tyranny 
and shame of that dark and disgraceful period 
in the Nation’s History, and so it was that 
there was a degree of seriousness and earnest- 


ness-decreasing, it is true, every year, but 
existing to a greater degree than should have 
been amongst four or five hundred boys. There 
was very little of the ''college boy” in the stu- 
dents of i 870-’7I, and indeed no student of 
1870 to 1874 would have thought of in any 
way distinguishing himself from an ordinary 
mortal. The main end and object of every 
student then seemed to be to endeavor to look 
as little like a student as possible. There was 
no college yell ; there were no college colors, — 
no college caps or "sweaters.” Athletics 
there were none whatever, — for the gymnasi- 
uni, — the wooden hippodrome which used to 
face the foot of the lawn, — had been used dur- 
ing the war as material for the Hospital, and 
no attempt had been made to replace it. 

There was a baseball club, which played, 
probably, two match games during the ses- 
sion, and football was played by no team and 
with no fixed rules — a game being got up at 
ten minutes’ notice, and anywhere from ten to 
a hundred men engaging in it. 

The "German” did not come into vogue un- 
til i 873-’74, though there were occasional 
dances, and the Final Ball was inaugurated 
in 1872, the writer being the first president of 
the Final Ball Association, and the first Final 
Ball having been held in the Library in July, 
1873. Few who knew him can forget the 
wrath and indignation of old man "Wert,” — 
the honored and venerable Librarian, William 
Wertenbaker, — ^when the sacred precincts of 
the Library were invaded by dancing feet. Tlie 
''Ugly Club” had its last exhibition in 1871 — 
the pretty man, the ugly ditto, and the "cal- 
ico” graduates — (I have my old diploma yet) 
— ^went into "innocuous desuetude’^ my first 
year. 
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Considering the fact that two bar-rooms ex- 
isted within thirty feet of the entrance of the 
University grounds up to 1873, there was very 
little dissipation. Bowyer’s apd Ambrose!' 
li's — the last having a restaurant as well as 
bar-room and billiard saloon — existed with- 
out let or hindrance, and the latter was well 
patronized for late supppers, — not often ac- 
companied, however, by ardent spirits. Of 
course there were men who drank to excess, 
but they generally kept within bounds, and 
the writer does not believe there was much 
more dissipation when the bar-rooms were 
near the University, than when, at a later day, 
they were closed, though their closing was 
hailed with delight by students as well as Fac- 
ulty. Ambroselli kept up his restaurant with 
his famous ‘'waffles/' and there were often 
late “Noctes Ambrosellianae’’ at which wit and 
merriment sparkled; — if not equal to Kit 
North’s, they would at least have done him no 
discredit. We had our “Shepherd’' and 
Tickler, and ]\Iajor Odoherty at these feasts, 
but alas ! no Gurney to take notes. 

There was no gambling the writer knew of, 
personally. Some went on, as it always will 
as long as cards and men and money are in the 
world ; but it was kept very quiet, and if men 
played cards for money, they did not dare to 
speak of it outside of their own coterie. The 
last two years of the writer’s stay at the Uni- 
versity there was a certain crowd of eight or 
ten men who played poker continuously, and 
sometimes for high stakes, but they were a set 
to themselves and mixed very little with other 
students. The fact is that there could not 
have been gathered together a better, cleaner, 
finer set of men from the Southern States than 
were found at the University from 1870 to 
1874. Hard work was the rule. The Faculty 
did little ^'overseeing" in those days, and the 
students wqre treated as men, who required 
no watching and little discipline. 

“College Spirit" was actually non-existent. 
The Fraternities, — then called “Clubs" gen- 
erally, — supplied the only bond of union be- 
tween the students. There were only about 
eight of these, and much secrecy was observed 


as to their places and nights of meeting, and 
membership in them was highly prized. 

The Literary Societies flourished — the 
meetings being largely attended, the interest 
being intense, and the membership of each 
generally exceeding a hundred. 

There were only three medals given, — a de- 
bater’s medal in the Washington Society, a 
debater’s medal in the Jefferson Society, and 
the IMagazine medal for the best essay appear- 
ing in the College ^Monthly was given by both 
Societies, the recipient of this last honor being 
chosen by a Committee of the Faculty, who 
selected the best essay and awarded the medal. 
The debater’s medal was in both Societies 
given by vote of the respective Societies, and 
was as often given to the most popular man as 
to the best debater. The consequence was 
that in a close contest excitement ran high and 
all the arts of the politician were brought into 
play. “Caucuses” \vcre frequently held as the 
time of election drew near, and kegs of beer 
and innumerable bottles of “Hotopp” were 
broached as the friends gathered to discuss 
the candidates, bring in doubtful voters, and 
discuss ways and means. I do not believe the 
Societies have been as successful, or as much 
interest has been taken in them, now that a 
Committee of the older folk sit in solemn 
judgment and aw’ard the medal to the best de- 
bater. 

“'Dykes" were much in vogue in those days. 
Woe to the unfortunate youth, who, arrayed 
in purple and fine linen, started to visit his 
lady-love, if his visit were anticipated by a 
half-dozen friends. Word was sent along 
Range and Lawn and Row. Tin horns, coal 
scuttles, blowers, shovels and tongs, all were 
called into requisition, and ere the hapless 
youth had walked a dozen yards from his door, 
Bedlam was turned loose. The night was 
hideous with noises, and a howling mob pur- 
sued the unfortunate visitor directly up to the 
door of the house he visited, and the uproar 
continued until the friendly hinges turned be- 
hind him. Sometimes matters did not pro- 
gress smoothly, and a silk hat was smashed 
and an eye blacked, — ^but as a general rule 
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''dyking'’ was taken kindly and submitted to 
as inevitable. 

The annual Examination in English, — to be 
stood only by first year's men, — ^was also the 
occasion of much noise, and was really our 
only University Function. The men who had 
completed their first year at the University 
stood in a double line from the Rotunda to 
the foot of the Lawn, and armed with tin 
horns, or amihing else that would make a noise, 
saluted the “English” with inconceivable din, 
as they passed on to be examined on their pro- 
ficiency in the English Language. But one 
man in four years failed upon this examina- 
tion, — which was really a farce, — and he was 
given a second chance and came out with fly- 
ing colors. The only question the writer re- 
members was “Give the plural of Hippopota- 
mus,” a question which created great stir 
when after the examination it was learned 
that no Latin termination would be received. 

There were few A. M.'s in those days, and 
the honor was only won by assiduous toil in 
the hardest schools. There was no choice 
then between Greek and Gemian, and every 
applicant had to tread the same rugged road. 

The degrees of B. L. and M. D. were open 
to any one who could make them in a single 
session, and many did, but only by hard work, 
— sometimes too hard for the student to en- 
dure, — and more than one man broke himself 
down striving to earn his “bachelorhood” or 
"doctorate” in a year. 

These four years turned out a large num- 
ber of men who occupy to-day positions of high 
honor and responsibility. Five of the stu- 
dents of that period now occupy chairs in the 
Faculty of the University itself, and many 
others are Professors in other Colleges. Over 
twelve are Judges — ^two of Supreme Courts. 
Six or eight have been Congressmen ; one, a 
Senator of the United States. Three have 
been Governors, and the members of State 
Legislatures who were students from '70 to 
’74 are too numerous to mention. Many of 
the brightest geniuses of those sessions, how- 
ever, are unheard of. They were "College 


Geniuses,” brilliant moths whose wings 
shriveled and fell away when the pitiless sun 
of every-day life beat upon them. One or two 
whose bud of promise bade fair to blossom 
into the splendid flower of realization died 
early. IMore than one has fallen a victim to 
dissipation— and one, —a kindly generous- 
hearted soul, — died but a brief month or so 
ago behind prison bars, a convict, — a victim, 
as his friends believe, to his own trustful na- 
ture and kindly heart. His funeral was 
thronged by hosts of friends — men high in au- 
thority and of lofty position. "Never was a 
convict so buried,” said the '‘New York Her- 
ald.” He is the only one who, — as far as we 
know, — was a convict, and I do believe he was 
a victim, not vicious. But the majority of the 
men of ’70-’74 are unknown to fame, tho’ the 
great majority, — as the writer from inquiry 
and knowledge is able to aver, — are filling 
honorable positions in all the walks of life. 
The influence of the University has given to 
them an earnestness of purpose, a strength of 
will and an honorable character, coupled with 
an ability to think and act, whose influence for 
good cannot be measured for years to come. 
It is not those Alumni who occupy positions 
of eminence in the body politic — at the bar or 
in the forum — whose influence for the good of 
humanity is the greatest. The country law- 
yer — unknown outside of his little village ; the 
country doctor — toiling late and early, in wind 
and snow and rain; the quiet, plain minister, 
with narrow parish and small flock; the far- 
mer, tire merchant, the clerk and the store- 
keeper, — all of these who were educated at 
our University bear her lessons as their guide 
and spread her influence, — for, as George 
Eliot has well said, "the growing good of the 
world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts, 
and that things are not so ill to you and me as 
they might have been, is half owing to the 
number who live faithfully a hidden life, and 
rest in unvisited tombs.” 

[Judge Duke has kindly contributed, at the re- 
quest of the Editor, this account of student life in 
his day, which differs little from that of 1861. The 
old traditions and customs still prevailed.— Editor.] 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The Finances of the University. Gifts and Endowments. Reports 
OF Board of Visitors, of Proctor, and of Faculty. Value of Real 
AND Personal Property of the University. 


HE appropriations made to the 
University by the State Legisla- 
ture from time to time, and some 
of the most important gifts from 
private individuals, have been 
mentioned in the preceding chapters. It is 
])roposcd in the present chapter to sutiimarize 
these gifts and endowments, and to give a 
summary statement of the finances, drawn 
from the Proctor’s Reports as contained in the 
Annual Reports of the Board of Visitors to 
the Legislature. These reports were at first 
addressed to the President and Directors of 
the Literary Fund, from which fund the regu- 
lar annual appropriation to the University was 
made, consisting of $15,000 to 1876, then 
$30,000, increased to $^0,000, and recently to 
$50,000. They have also been addressed to 
the Governor, who is e.v officio President of 
the Board of Directors of the Literary Fund, 
and to the General Assembly, and in more re- 
cent years they are by law now made to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (Act ap- 
proved January 12, 1888.) They have usually 
been signed by the Rector of the Board of 
Visitors, but some are found signed by the 
Chairman of tlie Faculty alone. The Rec- 
tor’s Reports appear as an Appendix to the 
Reports of the Board of Visitors and go into 
great detail. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that the Faculty makes an annual 
report to the Board of Visitors at the close of 
each session. This report is drawn up by a 
committee of the Faculty and made to that 
13 


body about the ist of June in each year. It 
is very carefully considered by the whole Fac- 
ulty, all recommendations made to the Board 
of Msitors are embodied in it, and it is ac- 
comjDaiiied by an estimated statement of the 
income and the expenditures for the follow- 
ing session. As a conservative basis for es- 
timating the income to be derived from stu- 
dents’ fees, nine-tenths of the number of stu- 
dents for the current session is taken as the 
number to be expected for the following ses- 
sion. Generally the number increases from 
year to year, but sometimes there is a diminu- 
tion, though scarcely ever to the extent of one- 
tenth of those for the current session, so, if 
error in estimates is made, it is on the safe 
side. The Faculty Report serves as a guide 
for the Board of V^isitors, but often appropria- 
tions are increased or diminished by the Board 
at will, measures are taken which are not in- 
cluded in the recommendations of the Faculty, 
and these recommendations are also often dis- 
regarded. It has been customary of late years 
to print the Faculty Reports 'Tor the private 
use of the Visitors and Faculty,*’ which is a 
great convenience to both. Formerly the writ- 
ten report of the Chairman of the Faculty 
committee was the only one prepared; this 
was spread on the Minutes of the Faculty, to 
presence the record, and the original was for- 
warded to the Board of Visitors. The annual 
reports of the Board of Visitors, sometimes 
including the Faculty Reports, are printed as 
legislative documents, but no complete set ex- 
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ists in separate printed foim at the University. 
These reports arc regularly printed in the 
volumes of "‘Annual Reports’^ to the Legisla- 
ture, and are, doubtless, spread on the Min- 
utes of the Board of Visitors, but these min- 
utes are inaccessible to others than the mem- 
bers of the Board."*' 

Gifts and Endowments. The gifts made 
to the University down to 1885 have been 
suimnarized in ‘"A Sketch of the University 
of Mrginia’' (Richmond, Virginia, 1885), 
without name, but prepared, as previously 
stated, by the late Professor John B. Minor, 
Chainnan of a Committee of the Faculty ap- 
pointed to prepare such a Sketch for the Uni- 
versity Exhibit at the New Orleans Exposition 
of 1885, This Sketch contains a brief history 
of the origin of the University, an account of 
its early organization, and the subsequent ad- 
ditions to its subjects and means of instruc- 
tion; and a particularly full account of its 
local arrangements, endowments and income. 
The gifts and endowments are given under 
VIII, pp. 35-38: 

“(T). Gifts constituting no part of the 
tiscd and permanent Endowment: 

1. 1818 — By general contribution 

to Central College $. 40,000 

2. 1826 — His library, by will of Mr. 

Jefferson, which the con- 


dition of his estate ren- 
dered abortive 

3. 1826 — Books by Mr. Bernard 

Carter, of Maryland, say. 100 

4. 1831 — Books and prints by Mr. 

Christian Bohn, of Rich- 
mond, say 500 

5. 1835 — Land, by the will of Mar- 

tin Dawson 14,000 

6. 1836 — Part of his library, by 

will of James Madison . , 1,000 

7. i 855-’6 — ^By general contribution 

to erect a Parsonage 2,500 

8. i 855-'6 — By general contribution 

to erect a Temperance 
Hall 4,000 


^ The writer has been compelled to draw his ma- 
terial from printed books, papers, and reports, and 
from his own personal knowledge, derived from his 
connection with the University for three years as a 
student and for fourteen years as a professor. 


9. 1856 — By general contribution 
to procure a copy by 
Baize of Raphaers “School 
of Athens'' 4,000 

Total of gifts prior to 
1861 $ 66,100 

10. 1869-81 — To Library and Mu- 

seum of Industrial Chem- 
istry, estimated 10,000 

11. i869-’8i — T o Library, by A. A. 

Low, New York 1,000 

i869-'8i — R obert Gordon, New 
York, $500, and W. M. 

Meigs, Philadelphia, $100. 600 

12. iSdp-'yi — Thompson Brown 

Scholarship IjSOO 

13. iSyo-’yd— By W. W. Corcoran, 

of Washington City, to 
the Chemical Department 


($1,000) and Library 
($5,000) 6,000 

14. i 875-'76— By Lewis Brooks, 

Rochester, N. Y., for 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory and Geology 68,000 

15. i 876-'77 — By his brothers, Rev. 

Samuel Brooks and Garcy 

Brooks, New York 4,000 

Prof. W. B. Rogers, Bos- 
ton, $1,000, and Alumni, 

$1,000, for ditto 2,000 

16. i 88 i -'82 — By Leander J. Mc- 

Cormick, Qiicago, a Re- 
fracting Telescope, esti- 
mated at 50,000 

and cost of Observatory 
Building, say 18,000 

17. 1883 — By Isaac Carey, of Rich- 

mond, to found scholar- 
ships for poor and deserv- 
ing young men 7,000 

18. 1884 — By general contribution 

to erect a Qiapel 15,000 

19. 1884 — By will of Arthur W. 

Austin, Dedham, Mass., 
his library and estate in 
remainder^ after certain 


life-interests 430,000 

Total of gifts, of which 
$66,100 prior to 1861. .$679,200 
"'(2) Pertnanent and Fixed Endowments: 
I. 1836 — By will of Ex-President 
Madison for Librar^^ in- 
come $90 $ 1,500 
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2. 1859 — Land leased to J. L. ]\Iaury, 

income $66 1,100 

3. 1869 — By Samuel Miller, of 

Campbell County, to en- 

dow department of Agri- 
culture, income $6,000... 100,000 

4. 1876 — By W. W. Corcoran, of 

Washington, D. C., to en- 
dow Schools of Moral 
Philosophy, History and 

Literature, income $3,000. 50,000 

5. 1878 — Do., to endow Chair of 

Natural History and 

Geology, income $3,000.. 50,000 

6. i878-''8i — By sundry liberal 

friends, chiefly Alumni ... 50,000 
And by W. H. Vander- 
bilt, of New York, to 
endow Directorship of 

Observatory, income 
$4,780 25,000 

7. 1883 — By will of Douglas H. 

Gordon, of Baltimore, 

Md., for Library, income 
$300 " 5,000 

Aggregate of permanent 
fund $282,600 

Which yields income of . .$ 17,236 

Of this $282,600, $2,600 had accrued prior 
to 1861, leaving $280,000 contributed since 
1869. 

Add to this gifts not yielding income, 
$679,200, of which $61^,100 have been con- 
tributed since 1869, and we find that the Uni- 
versity has received since 1869 gifts and con- 
tributions amounting to $893,100.” 

It is noted above, under 1884, that $15,000 
had been contributed to the erection of a 
Chapel on the University grounds. This had 
been a long- felt want, but only now, by the 
efficient labors of the Qiaplain, the Rev. Otis 
A. Glazebrook, of the Episcopal Church 
(i 883-’85), assisted by the ladies of the Uni- 
versity, had the above sum been collected. 
The corner-stone of the Chapel was laid on 
March 30, 1885, on which occasion an address 
was delivered by Professor M. Scheie De 
Vere."'^ 

address delivered by M. Scheie De Vere, 
LL. D., on the occasion of the Laying of the Cor- 


It may be added that the contribution of 
$15,000 more was required before the Chapel 
was completed and ready for use, an illustra- 
tion of the usual cost of building churches, i. 
e., double the amount originally estimated. 

Since 1885 the University has received gifts 
as follows: 


Contributions to Chapel $ 15,000 

1888 — From Mrs. Birely, Frederick, 

Md., for Birely Scholarship to 
Maryland students, income 
$300 S»ooo 

1891- ’95 — By will of Daniel B. Fay- 

crweather, of New York, 
without conditions, (less 5 
per cent, tax) 100,000 

1892 — From Archer Anderson, 
Richmond, Va., for John Y. 

Mason Fellowship, income 

$210 7,000 

1892 — From Mrs. Linden Kent, 

Washington, D. C, for en- 
dowment of English Litera- 
ture Chair, income $3,000 60,000 

1895 — From Shields bequest 6,000 


1896— From Alumni and friends to 
restore and equip buildings 
destroyed by fire, — of wffiich 
from C. B. Rouss, New York, 
for Physical Dept., $20,000. . . 70,000 

1898 — Additional from C. B. Rouss 

for Physical Department 10,000 

1898 — From J. R. Coolidge, Boston, 

for Restoration Fund 5, 000 

1898 — From A. Henienway, Boston, 

for Restoration Fund 1,000 

1898 — Additional from Fayerweather 

Bequest 100,000 

1898 — From Public School children 

for Restoration Fund 1,500 

1898 — J. W. and Belinda R'^ndall 

Fund (Dormitory) 20.000 


Total contributions since 

1885 $400,500 

Add contributions from 1869 to 1885. 893,100 
Add contributions previous to 1869 

(i. e. to 1861) 68,700 


Grand total of contribu- 
tions $1,362,300 

ner-Stone of the University Chapel, March 30, 
1885.'’' Charlottesville, Va., 1885. 
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In the Report of the Proctor for June i, 
1877, will be found a full statement of the 
value of the Real and Personal Property of 
the University to that date, and this is con- 
tinued for the next ten years in the Proctor’s 
Report for July r, 1889. These are given be- 
low in order that the full valuation of the prop- 
erty of the University from its origin to June 
I, 1887, may be seen at a glance. No sum- 
mary has been made since that date. 

The Annual Reports of the Proctor to the 


annual appropriation from $50,000 to $45,000, 
— and the session closed with a deficit of $7,- 
291.70. Of this deficit $5,989.43 was brought 
over from the preceding" session. The Proc- 
tor reports on June 12, 1899, that “the in- 
creased number of students, with the large per- 
centage of [those not] paying tuition fees, 
would not have met the deficit of both years, 
viz.: $7,291.70, but for the surplus in bank.” 
He comments in both reports, 1898 and 1899, 
on the “severe blow to the University,” caused 
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Board of Visitors, included in the Reports of 
the Rector to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, give itemized statements of the an- 
nual receipts and disbursements, so that the 
Legislature may easily ascertain where each 
dollar of the income goes. From 1889 to 1899 
the expenses rose from $99,196.90 to $I 35 >" 
174.99, and the number of students increased 
from 439 to 595, but the increased income, was 
not sufficient to meet the increased expendi- 
tures— as the Legislature of 1898 reduced the 


by the reduction in the annuity of $5,000, 
which it is hoped that the Legislature of 1900 
will restore, and thus promote the efficiency 
of the University. (See also article of Col- 
onel Thomas H. Carter, Proctor, in “Alumni 
Bulletin” for February, 1898, Vol. IV, No. 
4 -) 

The Faculty Report for June, 1899, esti- 
mates the total income for 1899-1900 at $129,- 
892, on a basis of 550 students, but by Oct. i, 
1899, 605 students had entered the University 
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the present session, which affords a prospect 
of 700 for the whole session. With the in- 
creased number of students and the restoration 
of the $5,000 of the annuity, the accounts for 
the present session should balance or show a 
surplus. This Faculty Report and the Report 
of the Proctor for 1899 show the particularity 
with which every item of receipts and expend- 
itures is, accounted for. 

Appended to the valuation of the Universit} 
prbpeTty noted below will be found a state- 
ment of the cost of the new buildings drawn 
from the Proctor’s Reports for 1896 to 1899 
inclusive. 

Siatement of Real and Personal Property of 
University of Virginia, taken from Report of 
G. Peyton, Proctor, Appendix A, as given in 
^‘Annual Reports of State Officers and Insti- 
tutions’' (Richmond, 1877), dated June i, 
1877, and from Report of Proctor dated July 
I, 1889. 

Real Property. L From iSip to 1S3?. 

Land — 392.3 acres — original cost.$ 16,380.13 
Buildings — Hotel “A” original cost 543.01 
Hotel “E” original cost 4,696.31 

« Hotel “F” original cost 6,025,64 
Jefferson Society Hall original cost 4,536.48 
Washington Society Hall, original 


cost 6,297.19 

Proctor's residence 6,266.09 

Pavilion No. i 10,003.07 

Pavilion No. 2 10,920.21 

Pavilion No. 3 16,588.47 

Pavilion No. 4 11,173,30 

Pavilion No. 5 11,764.09 

Pavilion No. 6 9,841.07 

Pavilion No. 7 95399*73 

Pavilion No. 8 10,802.36 

Pavilion No. 9 8,807.04 

Pavilion No. 10 11,758.06 

109 brick dormitories 78,509,55 

Anatomical Hall 7,662.00 

Rotunda 60,020.00 

General Improvements 14,854.49 

Total $320,768.29 

IL From 18^2 to 1865. 

Land — 52 acres — original cost $ 2,080.00 

Buildings, addition to Pavilion 
No. I 1,635.00 


Buildings, addition to Pavilion 

No. 2 700.99 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 4 235.57 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 5 2,003.17 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 6 2,527.00 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 7 2,740.00 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 8 3.093-66 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 9 1,200.00 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 10 600.00 

12 brick dormitories on Alonroe 

Hill 2,701.99 

6 brick houses in Dawson's Row. . 15,639.18 

Addition to Rotunda, “Annex’'. . . 58,839.99 

Parsonage 3,000.00 

I nfirmary 8,1 24.83 

Additions to Hotel “E” 2,860.78 

Additions to Hotel “F” 2,500.00 

Temperance Hall 4,200.00 

( )verseer’s house 1,549.59 

“Lone Star” dormitories 600.00 

New terraces 9.023.19 

Public water-closets 800.00 

Water: Water- works 16,875.00 

Gas: gas-mains and fi.xtures 10,870.00 

General improvements 73,004.42 

Total $227,404.36 

Aggregate to 1865 $548,172.65 

III. From 1865 to July, 1877. 

I^nd — 42^ s acres — Carr’s Hill...$ 10,000.00 
Buildings — addition to Pavilion 

No. 3 467.08 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 4 150.00 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 7 247.65 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 8 300.00 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 9 36.22 

addition to Pavilion 

No. 10 318.95 

addition on Monroe Hill. 3,000.00 

addition to Hotel ‘"A". . . 4,300.00 

addition to Hotel '"E". . . 1,500.00 

addition to Hotel “F". . . 1,000.00 

Dormitories on Carr's Hill 3,000.00 
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asliington Society Hall 1,400.00 

liter’s house 250,00 

provements to Dawson’s row of 

louses 1^680.00 

ofessor IMalkt's residence 9 j^ 9^*49 

iw Chemical Laboratory 12,307.11 

iw water-closets 1,500.00 


ater-fixtures in 16 residences.. 

i-houses 

hrmary • • 

ititral History jMuseitm Biiild- 


3,200.00 

638.93 

280.00 

45,800.00 

5^3^2.50 


ater: Addition to water- works. 
iwers: Extension of sewers and 

drains 79^S7 

meral improvements i,ooo.OQ 

Total $ 107,839-50 

Grand aggregate of real prop- 
erty $656,012.50 

Personal Property. 
pparatns and collection of Chem- 
ical Department •$ 16,000.00 

pparatus and collection of Philo- 
sophical Department 6,000.00 

.pparatus and collection of Engi- 
neering Department 4,675.00 

.pparatus and collection of Medi- 
cal Department 4,470.00 

apparatus and collection of Agri- 
cultural Department 1,050.00 

'rofessor Roger’s Geological col- 
lection ; • . 2,000.00 

tatue of Jefferson and Paint- 
ings in Rotunda 13,000.00 

’ainting of “School of Athens”.. . 3,000.00 

dock and bell of Rotunda 1,330.00 

dthographic press 50.00 

mrniture of lecture and public 

rooms 1,025.00 

^umiture of Dining-halls 450.00 

furniture of Infirmary 500.00 

[Cabinet of Natural History 31,000.00 

3ooks, engravings, &c., of Library. ro6, 000.00 

vioot Court Library 300.00 

Stock, implements, &c., of Repair 

Department 1,100.00 

/irginia State securities 52,600,00 

Total $244,550.00 

Stunmary. 

R.eal property $656,012.15 

Personal property 244,550.00 

Total $900,562.15 


June I, 1S77, to June I, 1887, given in Report 
of Proctor for Jub^ l, 1889: „ 

Report of 1887, ''Hitherto not Published. 
Total cost of land to June i, 18775 


as per report of that date $ 28,400.13 

Total cost of other realty to June 
I, 1877, as per report of that 

date 62^3^^2.02 

Total cost of personalty to June i, 

1877, as per report of that date. . 244,550-00 

Aggregate June i, 1877 $ 900,562.15 

Additions to Realty from June i, 1877, to> 
June I, 1887. 

One-half acre land $ 180.00 

To Museum of Natural History. . 6,714.29 

Observatoi*y 18,883.49 

Astronomer’s residence 8,516.76 

Monroe Hill residence 458.76 

East Range 300.00 

Pavilion III 300.00 

Pavilion IV 325*00 

Pavilion VII 280.00 

Pavilion IX 199-36 

Pavilion X h 999^'^7 

Old chapel 457-^5 

New chapel 24,331.61 

Students’ reading-room SS 7-07 

Sanitary improvements 2,243.77 

Plumbing 75283.16 

Sewers 135832-S2 

Drainage 55747*36 

Water-works 24,464.89 


$ 116,564.24 

Additions to Personalty from June I, 


1877, to June I, 1887. 

Instruments and furniture of Ob- 
servatory $ 48,450.00 

Collection Natural History Mu- 
seum 7,691.48 

Collection Chemical Department. . 500.00 

Collection Physical Department... 2,500.00 

Collection Engineering Depart- 
ment 427.00 

Collection Library 16,246.10 

Collection Gymnasium 350.00 

Bonds held by Astronomical De- 
partment 74,000,00 

Bonds held by School of Natural - 

History and Geology 25,000.00 

Bonds held by School of Moral 

Philosophy 25,000,00 

Bonds held by Library 5,000.00 


Additions to Realty and Personalty from Total 


$205,164.58 
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SUMMARY. 

Land to June i, 1887 — 49^H 


acres $ 28,460.13 

Land added since, acre 180.00 

Other realty, June i, 1877 627,552.02 

Other realty, added since 116,384.24 

Personalty to June i, 1877 244,550.00 

Personalty added since 205,164.58 


$1,222,290.97 

As an interesting item in the restoration of 
the University, may be added the cost of the 
New Buildings, dedicated June 14, 1898, and 
of the restoration of the old buildings, as 
shown by Proctor’s Reports of the Restoration 
Fund for 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899. 


Cr. 

1896 — By insurance $ 25,000.00 

Contributions Sii 339-97 

1897 — By contributions on sub- 

scriptions 29,344.58 

Proceeds of sale of old 

bricks, &c 456.64 

Proceeds of sale of new 

bonds 200,000.00 

Fayerweather Fund . . . 22,000.00 

1898 — By amt. from J. R. Cool- 

idge 5,000.00 

Amt. from C. B. Rouss. 10,000.00 

Amt. from sundry sub- 
scriptions 1,182.05 

Amt. from interest from 

Banks at 3 per cent 960.41 

Amt. from Fayerweather 
Bequest 101,425.38 


Total $446,709.03 

Dr. 

1896 — To agents, &c $ 389.30 

General expenses 324.55 

Building Committee and 

Board 1,185.20 

Repairs 14,561.40 

1897 — To general expenses, 

agents, &c 3,610.11 

Building Committee for 
contractors, material, 
freights, salaries, labor, 

&c 253,345.04 

1898 — Disbursements on warrants, 

July I to December 15, 

1897 91,22646 


Disbursements on 
Vouchers, December 15, 

1897, to July I, 1898. . . 78,882.06 

Total $443,524.12 


Balance on hand July 

L 1898 '.$ 3,184.91 


The Proctor’s Report for i898-’99 shows 
that the receipts were $135,174.99, and the 
disbursements $142,466.69, leaving a deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, of 
$7,291.70, as stated above. 

In the account of the Restoration 
Fund (Appendix “L’’) to the 

Balance from i897-’98 $3,184.91 

have been added 

Amount from interest at 35 ^?*. 262.50 

Amount from W. F. Brown... 12.50 


, $3,459-91 

and to the debit side as follows : 

To Physical Laboratory Equipment ,$2,472.40 
Ross F, Tucker, Contractor .... 344.67 

R. Guastavino, Contractor 87.00 

Stonewall Tompkins, for Sky- 
light 250.00 

Qiarlottesville Lumber Co 49.40 

C. & O. Railway Co. (gravel).. 30.00 

Dickerson & Richardson 9.75 

Repairs and Relaying Gas-line . . 149.91 

Expense of Removal of Library. 49.92 

Repairs and Improvements 4.36 

Balance on hand July i, 1899 . . 12.50 


$3,459.91 

From this statement it appears that the 
Restoration Fund is now exhausted, and that 
the total cost of the restoration, new buildings, 
and equipment has been a little more than 
$450,000. 

The present chapter has thus given a con- 
cise view of the finances of the University, 
including the gifts received, both for special 
purposes and> for endowment, which have 
been large and important during the past 
thirty years, a brief notice of the reports of 
the Board of Visitors, of the Proctor, and of 
the Faculty, a full statement of the real and 
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personal property owned by the University 
to date of the last printed report of its value, 
and a statement of the condition of the Restor- 
ation Fund, including both contributions and 
legislative appropriation. 

This shows not only the cost and valuation 
of the State's property at the University, — 
a large part of which has been derived not 
from the State, but from the contributions 
of friends, which increases the obligation of 
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the State to maintain the University at its 
highest ef&ciency, — but also the care bestowed 
by Faculty, Proctor and Visitors, in devoting 
the income to the best interests of the insti- 
tution. It were greatly to be wished that a 
larger sum could be devoted to the Library, 
in view of its great needs, especially since its 
great losses, but it is hoped that this will 
come in time along with the increase in num- 
ber of students. 


East Lawn, Showing Arcade Upon Which Open Students' Dormitories. 



CHAPTER XV. 


The Spirit of the Ijniversity of A irgixia. The ^Alu^^ixi ix Various 
Professions and Occupations. Conclusion. 


HE prececlin^Sf chapters have given 
a view of the history of the Uni- 
versity of A’irginia from the 
earliest steps taken to found a 
University in the State, and the 
chartering of the University, January 25, iSig, 
to the present day. An account has been 
given of its Faculty, its appliances and means 
of instruction, its progress and development, 
especially since 1865, and the condition of its 
finances. If not much has been said of its 
student life, it has been because this is not 
regarded as the chief end and aim of a Uni- 
versity, but as merely incidental to the as- 
sembling of a large body of young men in any 
institution, and as very similar, mutatis mu- 
fan dis^ in them all. 

It remains to speak of the spirit of the 
institution, the spirit which was impressed 
upon it in dts earliCvSt days by its illustrious 
founder and by its small, but able and learned. 
Faculty. That spirit, from, an intellectual 
point of view, may be condensed into one 
word, work, and from a moral point of view 
into another, honor. The student who en- 
ters the University must realize that he comes 
there to work and to conduct himself as a 
gentleman. The spirit of the place is not 
amusement as a business and work as a by- 
play (parergor), but study, morning, noon, 
and night, is the business, and amusement, 
the recreation. It is believed that a larger 
number of students devote themselves to hard 
study here than in any other institution in this 
country. It is by no means uncommon for 


students to spend twelve hours a day in study 
and attendance at lectures throughout the ses- 
sion, fifteen IS not unheard of, and even more 
when examinations are drawing near. The 
h acuity estimate of the time that an average 
student should spend in this work is nine 
Inairs per day for six days in the week, — for 
there is no Saturday holiday, either whole 
or half, — and every old student realized that, 
if he chose to “take a week ofit” at Christmas, 
he must make up the omitted lectures on his 
return, and was held responsible for their 
contents at the examinations. As a conse- 
quence to this devotion to work on the part 
of the large majority of the students, — for 
there will always be some idlers everywhere, 
— there results a thoroughness of attainments, 
which has ever been the mark of the Univer- 
sity graduates.*^'^ 

The Faculty have always impressed upon 
the students the avoidance of superficiality, 
the getting at the bottom of the subject, and 
by their teaching and the rigid written ex- 
aminations employed as a test of the student’s 
attainments, they have taught this lesson very 
effectively. It is quite true that, in conse- 
quence of the high standard set, the number 
of graduates has been small in proportion to 
the whole number of students. Of late years 

■^This characteristic was well expressed in his 
address before the Society of Alumni in 1879 by 
the Rt Rev. Thomas U. Dudley, Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, himself a Master of Arts of the University, 
who pronounced Freedom and Thoroughness^ to be 
“the distinctive principles of the University of 
Virginia.” 
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the attainment of the Academic degrees has He is subject to no espionage, his word is 
been made easier, and consequently the num- implicitly relied upon, he studies when he 

her of graduates in B. A. courses has in- pleases, he is expected to act as a gentleman 

creased, but it is hoped that the University under all circumstances, avoiding underhand 

will never yield to the modern test of estimat- and tricky devices, and upholding the honor 

ing worth by numbers, and so be tempted to of a gentleman. He is held responsible for the 

"let down the bars.” As one of its own prom- results of his conduct, and if he proves not 

inent graduates has said— himself the head of to be fulfilling the objects for which he should 
an educational institution where very thorough have entered the University, he is forbidden 

work is done — “The test of a School in the to return the following session ; or, if his con- 

University of Aurginia is not necessarily the duct is disorderly and dissipated, he is re- 



Colonnade, East Side of Rotunda, Looking From Court. 


number of students who may attend its 
courses” (Report of Visitors, 1896/97, p. 8), 
so it may be said as to the number who grad- 
uate in the courses of the several Schools. 
‘‘Quality not quantity” has ever been and 
should continue to be, the motto of the Uni- 
versity. 

On the moral side the student is left very 
much to himself. He learns to govern him- 
self in this microcosm before he is called upon 
to play his part in the greater world outside. 


quested to leave at once. Some manage to 
stretch the tether to its utmost limit, but some- 
times it breaks, and tliere is no mending it. 

It has been stated above, under Examina- 
tions, that since 1842 each student has been 
required to append to his examination-paper 
a pledge that he has neither given nor received 
assistance in the examination. This pledge is 
never questioned. The instances of its viola- 
tion have been extremely rare, and the vio- 
lator is required by the students themselves to 
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leave the Lniversity. From the University 
of Virginia the custom spread to other insti- 
tutions in the South, and has been recently 
adopted by some at the North, where it is 
called “the Princeton System;'' as, so far as 
is known, Princeton University was the first 
Northern institution to adopt it. This has 
been commented on above, but Princeton is 
well aware of the source from which the cus- 
tom was obtained, for it was introduced at 
Princeton by a Professor who is an alumnus 


their classes are examined.” The last sentence 
embodies a custom very different from that 
at the University of Virginia. The Professor, 
or some one of the Committee of Examination 
consisting of three Professors, remains in 
the room during the continuance of the ex- 
amination, not to spy, but to answer questions 
and to maintain order. All conversation is 
forbidden, and unnecessary absence from the 
room is discouraged (See Catalogue for rSgS- 
99, p. 52). The examinations are conducted 



Colonnade, Looking South Into East Lawn Arcade. 


of the University of Virginia, and the author 
of the article on 'Trinceton University” in 
“Universities and their Sons,” says (Vol. I, 
p. 558) : “It was not until undergraduates 
discovered that there was one place, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where the students them- 
selves prevented dishonest methods, that it 
struck them that it was a matter of College 
pride, and now they have a committee that 
drives dishonest students out of College, and 
most of the Professors take holidays when 


in a quiet and orderly manner. The roll is 
called as in class, and the time of handing in 
each paper is noted by the Professor. If a 
student forgets to append the pledge, lie is 
permitted to write it later, but it must be ap- 
pended before the paper is read. The exam- 
ination-pledge is but one illustration of the 
whole tone and spirit of the institution, When 
a young man knows that he is relied on, he 
will show himself worthy of reliance. The 
intercourse between Professor and student is 
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similar to that between man and man in ordi- 
nary life, and the student leaves the Uni- 
versity trained to industry and to honorable 
conduct, and thus better fitted for the battle 
of life. The large majority, who do not wish 
an academic degree, study those subjects that 
appeal to their tastes or their objects in life, 
but they apply themselves to their work with 
as great diligence as the candidates for de- 
grees, and they must attain the same standard 
if they wish a diploma of graduation in their 
special subjects. 

The spirit of the University has been in- 
cidentally treated in the author’s paper on 
“The Elective System of the University of 
Virginia/^ referred to above, and more fully 
in Prof. Trent’s essay on “The Influence of 
the University of Virginia upon Southern 
Life and Thought’’ (Chapter XI of Dr. 
Adams’s monograph on “Thomas Jefferson and 
the University of Virginia”). That influence 
is the result of this spirit, and it is seen in the 
careers of its Alumni. Prof. Trent attributes 
the influence of the University to certain 
causes which may be briefly enumerated {op, 
cit, p. 152) : “These chief causes or working 
forces may be stated as follows: (i) The 
continued refusal of the Faculty and Visitors 
to rest satisfied with the present standard of 
requirement in the several studies or with the 
number of subjects taught, and the constant 
tendency to improvement in both of these par- 
ticulars. (2) The substitution of the elective 
for the curricular system of instruction. (3) 
The honor system of discipline. (4) The even 
balance held between sects and parties. (5) 
The high qualifications, both mental and 
moral, of the men chosen as instructors. (6) 
The unique position of the University in 
the South; a position largely brought about 
by the existence of the above-mentioned 
causes, and by others to be stated hereafter.”^® 

" The Rev. Dr. R, H. McKim, in his address be- 
fore the Society of Alumni on June 15, 1898 
(“Alumni Bulletin,” Vol. V, Number for Jime, 
1898), has designated these principles as follows 
(p. 17) : “Four great principles he [Jefferson] built 
into the fabric of the University which, it seems to 


Lack of space will not permit us to follow 
the author through the half-dozen pages in 
which these causes are treated. It must suf- 
fice to quote from the letter of an alumnus 
to the late U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, who says, with re- 
spect to the third cause stated (Adams’s 
“University of Virginia,” note i to p. 156) ; 
“It [the principle of relying upon a student’s 
honor during examinations] is now a part of 
the life of the institution, and there are none 
of her alumni who do not remember with 
feelings of intense satisfaction that the honors 
of their alma maicr are all the more worth 
the wearing, because they are not only testi- 
monials of niental attainments, but evidence 
as well the fact of their having been fairly 
and honorably obtained.” Thus the alumni 
look back upon their career as students with 
satisfaction because of the high standard re- 
quired for the honors that they have attained, 
and because of the manner in which that 
standard is enforced. No alumnus will be 
found who has not respect for the examina- 
tions passed, of which their diplomas are the 
evidence. These examinations are sometimes 
criticised as too hard, but never as too easy. 

THE ALUMNI IN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS AND 
OCCUPATIONS. 

In the above-mentioned essay of Professor 
Trent full statistics are given, based on the 
Semi-Centennial Catalogue of 1875, of the 

me, constitute the essential law of its being, and 
have chiefly contributed lo its beneficent and far- 
reaching influence; i. A high standard of aUain- 
meiit inexorably maintained, as the unvarying con- 
dition of academic or professional degrees. 2. The 
complete recognition of the elective system of study. 
3. The adoption of a system of discipline based on 
an appeal to what is best in human nature,— to the 
sense of honor and truth and manhood. And 4 * 
Absolute religious freedom.” 

We have seen that it took some years lo estab- 
lish the third principle as part and parcel of the 
University system, but when it was once estab- 
lished, each new student fell into the system natur- 
ally and was soon permeated with the influences of 
the place, which did not forsake him when he left 
its walls, but continued as a part of his equipment 
for life and contributed to the stand that the alumni 
have taken in all fields of labor. 
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pursuits followed and the political and mili- 
tary honors obtained by the 9,160 students 
enumerated, over nine-tenths of whom were 
from the South. Here we may see the num- 
ber that devoted themselves to the learned 


of West \"irginia, but forty per cent, is a 
large number of foreign students that attended 
the University during the first half-century of 
its existence. We find that, in round num- 
bers, 2,300 entered the Confederate service, 


Soldiers’ Monument 


twenty-five per cent., but, to read the percent- 
age aright, there should be deducted those 
who died before 1861, those who were then 
beyond military age, and those who were too 
young in 1861 to enter the service, and it is 


professions, law, medicine, theology, engineer- 
ing and teaching, to editing, farming, banking, 
mercantile life, etc., and from what States 
they came. Nearly sixty per cent, were from 
Virginia, including of course the present State 
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not doubted that the 2,300 would include 
nearly all the rest. It has been stated that 
three out of four of the alumni living in 1861 
entered the service, and that three hundred 
and fifty gave up their lives in the cause of 
the South.'*'^ Biographical sketches of nearly 
two hundred of these will be found in “The 
University Menioriar' (Baltimore, 1871), 
edited by the Rev. John L. Johnson, B. A., 
but this work is not complete, although it is 
as accurate as it could be made at that time. 
The alumni of the University were found fill- 
ing all positions in the Confederate service 
from Private to Alajor General. The “Rock- 
bridge Artillery,^' commanded by the Rev. 
William K. Pendleton. D. D.',— afterwards 
Brigadier General and Chief of Artillery of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, — contained 
in 1861 several Masters of Arts, and other 
alumni, among the private soldiers, and a 
similar showing might have been made by 
other companies. The effect of the University 
training was seen when the Ordnance exam- 
inations were held at the Headquarters of the 
different armies and in Richmond. The num- 
ber of alumni from Virginia passing these 
examinations was so great that the competitive 
principle was subordinated to that of distribu- 
tion of appointments according to States, a 
political principle, — if “principle” it can be 
called, — not in accordance with the original 
profession. The percentage of deaths was 
large in proportion to the number in the 
service, and alma mater has not yet honored 
her sons who fell in battle with an appropriate 
memorial, although an alumni Memorial Hail 
has been proposed and the fund started.^^ 

^Alumni address of Rev. R. H. McKim, D. D., 
on June 15th, i8q8, p. 27. 

ladies of the Confederate Memorial Asso- 
ciation of Albemarle County have however erected 
a monument to the eleven hundred Confederate 
dead that lie in the University Cemetery, — some of 
them alumni of the University, — which is sur- 
mounted by one of the handsomest bronze statues 
of a youthful Confederate soldier that exists in the 
whole Soutli, It is the work of the late Caspar 
BiiberJ, a Bohemian by birtn and a sculptor resident 
in New York, who was recently struck with apo- 
plexy and died suddenly while engaged in his daily 
occupation. 


If we look to honors obtained in civic pur- 
suits, we find a goodly number of the alumni 
filling the posts of judges. State legislators, 
governors, members of Congress, and Cab- 
inet ministers. It is stated that in the fifty- 
second Congress the University was repre- 
sented by four alumni in the Senate and 
twelve in the House of Representatives; in 
the fifty-fourth, by four in the Senate and 
eighteen in the House; and in the fifty-fifth, 
by six in the Senate and nine in the House.^® 
The Cabinet of President Taylor contained an 
alumnus in the person of the Secretary of 
the Navy; that of President Fillmore, the 
Secretary of the Interior; that of President 
Davis, C. S. A., two Secretaries of State, two 
Secretaries of War, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and lastly, the second Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Postmaster-General. 

The most prominent honors have been 
gained by the legal alumni, for it is they who 
enter political life; but the medical alumni 
have been equally distinguished wherever com- 
petition determines appointments, hence the 
number of alumni that fill the positions of sur- 
geons in the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Hospital Service; and “when a large number 
of young doctors from various medical col- 
leges competed, a few years ago, for the eight 
places to be filled in the Charity Hospital, 
New York, the six candidates from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia were all successful, getting 
the first, second, third, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth places.”"*^ Here was an institution, which 
did not then possess the best clinical advan- 
tages, outstripping all its competitors in se- 

" See illustrated article by Duncan Smith, M. A., 
on ‘The University of Virginia,” in the “Southern 
Review” (Atlanta, Ga.), a literary magazine, for 
November, 1898 (Vol. IV., No. 1, p. 16). This brief 
article gives a very readable account of the Uni- 
versity, and is accompanied with some beautiful 
illustrations. See also Professor Dabney’s article 
cited below, and the “Alumni Bulletin” for May, 
1807 (Vol. TV, No. I). 

* See “The University of Virginia” by Professor 
R. H. Dabney, in “Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly” 
for August, 1897, and the “Alumni Bulletin” for 
July, 1^4 (Vol. I, No. 2), and for May, 1898 (Vol. 
V, No. i). ^ 
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curing hospital positions, — a fine tribute to 
the excellence of the sy^stem that made this 
possible. Further statistics of the medical 
graduates arc given in an address delivered by 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, now Chairman of the 
Faculty, on the occasion of the dedication of 
the new Anatomical Hall at the University, in 
]888, and quoted in Professor Trent’s essay 
(Adams’s “University of Virginia,” p. 170). 

Also, among the academic alumni, the num- 
ber of the clergy in the different denominations, 
and of teachers and professors, that have at- 
liined high and responsible positions, is a very 
large one. Professor Trent mentions by name 
several alumni who have occupied high posi- 
tions in the church, and some few who have 
become professors in colleges, but it was 
stated elsewhere a few years ago that at least 
thirty-five college faculties included among 
their Professors alumni of the University of 
Virginia. It is estimated that “over one thou- 
sand of the University alumni have been en- 
gaged in the good work of education” (Trent 
in Adams’s ‘'University of Virginia,” p. 171. 
See also ‘'Alumni Bulletin” for IMay, 1896, 
Vol. Ill, No. I, where a list of 162 alumni, 
then professors in colleges and universities, 
will be found; and for July, 1896, Vol. Ill, 
No. 2, where 82 more, including teachers in 
schools, are given). Alany of these have de- 
voted themselves also to literary and philo- 
logical work. The writings of the alumni be- 
fore 1861 were chiefly political, for politics 
formed a large part of the life of the South, 
but in the lighter kinds of literature there 
are a few names that have attained a high 
reputation, as Edgar A. Poe and John R. 
Thompson, the latter of whom has just been 
honored with a portrait presented at the recent 
Final Exercises (1899), and the former with 
a bUvSt presented on October 7th of the cur- 
rent year. Appropriate addresses commemora- 
tive of tliese writers were delivered on each 
occasion. It were invidious to speak of the 
living alumni who have distinguished them- 
selves in general literature, but the University 
is not without such representatives. Their 


number is gradually increasing, and it is 
not doubted that the centennial anniversary 
celebration of the opening of the University 
(March 7th, 1925) will see the number of 
authors very largely increased. Were some 
lover of statistics, with adequate leisure, to 
continue Professor Trent’s labors through the 
first Decennial Catalogue (1874- ’84), which 
contains nearly 2,000 names, the list of 
younger alumni prominent in the various pro- 
fessions might be largely increased. Some 
statistics bearing on this subject will be found 
in the several numbers of the “Alumni Bul- 
letin,’’ the editors of which endeavor to follow 
up the careers of all alumni. The University 
takes pride in her sons, and her sons should 
show their affection for the mother by interest- 
ing themselves more largely in her affairs, and 
by at least occasionally putting in an appear- 
ance on the Public Day. This has already 
been commented on, and it is hoped that the 
recent rc-constitution of the Society of Alumni 
will have the effect of increasing the attend- 
ance on these occasions, and of putting into 
practical operation some of the many good 
resolutions that are annually passed. As 
stated in the preceding chapter, in the present 
condition of the finances of the University one 
of the most useful objects to which the Alumni 
could devote themselves would be the restora- 
tion of the Library, and its increase. Out 
of 53,000 volumes of which it consisted, only 
about 15,000 were saved from the fire of Octo- 
ber 27th, 1895 (Report of i895-’96). By the 
efforts of alumni and friends this number has 
already been doubled, but the Library needs 
many more books to put it on a par with those 
of similar institutions, for a good library is 
an indispensable adjunct to the teachings of 
the professors in every department. The 
days of discouraging the student from the 
use of the Library, and of bidding him confine 
himself to his lectures and text-books, are 
over, and the progressive teacher now realizes 
that the judicious use of the Library is an 
education in itself. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In bringing this historical account of the 
University of \rirginia to a close, we may 
cast a glance backwards and see how its 
original eight Schools have expanded to twen- 
ty-three, — its one Chair of Law to three, its 
one Chair of :Medicine to six, its six Academic 
Schools to diirteen, and a professional School 
of Engineering has been added. The expan- 
sion on the scientific side has been especially 
notable. To Mathematics, Natural Philos- 


Museum; the Physical Building is fully 
equipped for electrical instruction, and the 
Mechanical Building for instruction in differ- 
ent branches of engineering. To the old Med- 
ical Hall have been added a comparatively new 
Anatomical Hall and Dissecting-room, and 
a Dispensary, and the plans for an excellent 
Hospital are well under way. 

The original dormitories of the Lawn and 
the Ranges have been increased by those 
of Dawson's Row and Carr’s Plill, and the 



The Randall Dormitory. 


ophy and Chemistry have been added Applied 
Mathematics, Analytical Chemikry, Biology 
and Agriculture, and Natural History and 
Geology, Ancient Languages and Modern 
Languages have each been subdivided into 
two Schools, and to Moral Philosophy have 
been added Historical and Economical Science, 
and English Literature. Its means and appli- 
ances of instruction have been enlarged by 
the addition of Qiemical, Physical, and Bio- 
logical Laboratories, and a Natural History 


new Randall building. The Chapel and the 
Fayerweather Gymnasium have supplied 
pressing wants, and the restoration of the 
Rotunda and its additional Wings have sup- 
plied homes for the Library, the Law Depart- 
ment, the Administrative Offices, and the 
Young Men's Christian Association. The 
“plant,’' to use the language of the manufac- 
turing industries, has thus been greatly en- 
larged, and with efficient workmen and ade- 
quate material, is capable of turning out pro- 
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fessional men and scholars in greater abund- 
ance than ever before, prepared to add their 
quota to the stock of the world\s intellectual 
wealth. 

But on the principle long ago laid down 
by the Wise Man, ‘‘Let another man praise 
thee, and not thine own mouth ; a stranger 
and not thine own lips” (Prov. xxvii, 2), 
this historical sketch may be concluded with 
a few words from the memorable address of 
the distinguished lawyer, James C. Carter, 
LL. D., of New York, at the Dedication of 
the new Buildings of the University, June 
14th, i8g8.^^ 

After a brief allusion to the losses of the 
war, and of the fire, Mr. Carter says ; “But 
if any evidence were needed to show the ex- 
tent to which the LTniversity had increased in 
power, in grandeur, in usefulness, and in the 
esteem of the people of Wrginia and the 
friends everywhere of the higher education, 
it would be found in the undaunted spirit with 
which this disaster was faced. There was an 
immediate resolve that it should rise from its 
ashes in yet fairer proportions, more worthy 
of the spirit in which it was originally 
founded, better equipped for the great work 
to which it was originally dedicated, and a 
more glorious monument to the great name 
forever associated with it. This great pur- 
pose has now been accomplished, and we are 
gathered together to-day to celebrate its com- 
pletion.’^ 

Mr. Carter modestly continues: “I cannot 
speak of the University of ^’'irginia with all 
the affection which the graduate cherishes for 
his Alma Mater, nor with the full pride which 
the Virginian alone can feel ; but to those who 
regard this institution as their own, who have 
control over its destinies, and have been reared 
within its walls, a view of it as it appears to 
outside observers may not be unwelcome, or 

“'‘'The University of Virginia: Jefferson its 
Father, and his Political Philosophy. An Address 
delivered upon the Occasion of the Dedication of 
the new Buildings of the University, June 14th, 
i8g8. By James C. Carter, LL. D.” The University 
of Virginia, 1898. 


wholly uninteresting. We are sometimes 
enabled to correct our own conceptions of 
ourselves, and qualify ourselves in some de- 
gree for the better performance of our own 
duties, by learning what is thought of us and 
what is expected of us by others.” Mr. Car- 
ter then gives “a sketch of the origin of the 
University and of its principal features as they 
appear to the world at large.” and discusses 
with luminous clearness and sympathetic ap- 
preciation Jeft'erson’s views on university edu- 
cation, and his political philosophy, “the teach- 
ings of which he so ardently desired to pro- 
mote.” He concludes his able and interesting 
address, which is of permanent value as an 
exposition of Jeft'ersonian principles, as fol- 
lows : 

“Here, then, of all places, let the true prin- 
ciples of liberty and free government, as ex- 
pounded by Jefferson, be forever studied and 
taught. Let the youth of the land who are 
to resort hither, here learn the true objects of 
national ambition and the methods by which 
they are to be reached. Let them study here 
the new problems arising from the prodigious 
growth of the nation and its rapid material 
consolidation. Let them be taught 'the true 
principles of legislation, and by what methods 
liberty is best reconciled with order and with 
law: and above ail let them learn to prefer 
for their country that renown among the na- 
tions which comes from the constant display 
of the love of peace and justice. 

“And the ancient Commonwealth of Nir- 
ginia — to what nobler object can she extend 
her favor and support than the building up 
upon this historic spot of a great University 
which shall be at once the home of the 
Sciences and the Arts and the nursery of 
political freedom? Outshining all her sister 
colonies in the splendor of her contribution to 
the galaxy of great names which adorn our 
Revolutionary historv, how can she better per- 
petuate that glory than by sending forth from 
her own soil a new line of patriot statesmen? 
No jealousies will attend her efforts to this 
great end, and her sister States would greet 
with delight her re-ascending star once more 
blazing in the zenith of its own proper firma- 
ment.” 

“ ’Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
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wished/' and not only statesmen, as of old, 
should the University send forth, but profes- 
sional and business men of all kinds, capable 
of holding their own in the ''stonn and stress” 
of twentieth century life. '‘Forward,” not 
backward, should ever be her motto, and 
again, as in the decade from 1850 to i860, 
must the University be without a peer in our 
beloved Southland. This is impossible with- 
out a large increase of means, and instead of 
having a paltry $5,000 cut off from her inade- 
quate income of $50,000, that appropriation 
should be dotihledj yes, doubled, for $100,000 
is none too much to place the University on 
the pinnacle where she should stand, on a par 
with her Northern compeers, and soon her 
halls would be crowded with at least a thou- 
sand students, and the whole State would reap 
the benefit. Sic Hat! 

The University is now on the high-road to 
prosperity. The present session (1899-1900) 
alread}' shows a larger number of students 
than any years since i860, and bids fair to 
exceed tlie maximum of i856-'57 (645). 


Southern students are realizing that it is un- 
necessary for them to cross the Potomac and 
the Ohio in order to obtain the highest aca- 
demic and professional education; and North- 
ern students are beginning to realize that, 
along with the physical characteristics of a 
temperate climate and picturesque surround- 
ings, the University of Virginia can supply to 
them, too, as thorough an education as any in- 
stitution in the country, and on much more 
moderate means than other wealthier institu- 
tions. 

The lack of means has retarded the progress 
of the University, but when the State once 
realizes that every dollar expended in the 
development of the University is doubly repaid 
in benefit to the State, and learns to imitate 
the Northwestern States in including a fixed 
assessment on the property of the State for the 
support of tlie University in every annual tax- 
bill, this deficiency will no longer exist, and 
both State and University will mutually enjoy 
increased prosperity. 



CHAPTER XVl. 


The University of Virginia in Recent Years. New Requirements 
FOR Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Changes in the Faculty. Va- 
rious Gifts. The General Alumni Association. 


HE narrative of Professor Garnett 
closed with the fiscal and scholastic 
years ending, respectively, June 
30th and October ist, 1899. This 
supplemental chapter, from the 
pen of another writer deals with the events 
after these dates.®^ 

The Faculty changes were not numerous, 
but they are of marked interest in the history 
of the University. The institution sustained 
a deep loss in the death of the revered Colonel 
Charles S. Venable, LL. D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, who died on August 
nth, 1901. 

When, in 1896, Qiarles Scott Venable was 
made Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, 
after thirty-one years of unremitting service 
at the head of this school, all who knew him, 
or knew of him, felt that his more than three 
score and ten years had been filled with hon- 
orable effort and lasting achievements. He 
had accomplished two careers — that of the 
soldier and that of the scholar — the two giv- 
ing him the full stature of a perfect citizen. 

He was born April 19, 1827, in the county 
of Prince Edward, Virginia, the son of 
Nathaniel E. Venable.®^ 

His grandfather, Samuel Woodson Venable, 
was ensign of the College company which 
marched from Hampden-Sidney in Septeihber, 
1 777, for the defense of Williamsburg, and later 
was ensign of Captain Watkins’s company 

®’See Preface. 

®^The remainder of this appreciation is from the 
pen of William M. Thornton, LL. D., University gf 
Virginia. 


of dragoons in Lee’s Legion, and served as 
aide on General Greene's staff in the battle 
of Guildford Courthouse. ''' It was a 

stock full of vitality, with an abounding energy 
and a clear vision of practical aff’airs. Keen- 
eyed men of business many of them were. 
Longwood came to Qiarles \"enable's father 
by inheritance from an uncle Abram, a public 
man of note in his day and first president of 
the Bank of Virginia. Soldiers at some time 
in their lives they had all been, and on the 
distaff side as well; John B. Scott, his ma- 
ternal granduncle, was an officer in the United 
States Army, and later became United States 
Marshal of the neiv Southwest Territory, and 
in that capacity arrested x\aron Burr and 
brought him back to Richmond. In old 
Nathaniel, of Slate Hill, crops out the taste 
for scientific studies, which developed into the 
life-long pursuit of his great-grandson. His 
son, Samuel, was an honor man of Princeton, 
and Nathaniel E. was a graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sidney. All were men of liberal culture 
as well as of public spirit and intellectual and 
moral power. If we review the story of his 
descent and look back to the home in which 
he was born and reared, the career of Charles 
Amenable seems the natural outcome, the in- 
evitable sequence to such beginnings. 

We follow him to Hampden-Sidney, the 
college founded by his great-grandfather. 
Here he was matriculated in September, 1839, 
when but little more than twelve years old. 
He must have entered Sophomore, too; for 
we find that in June, 1842 (when he had just 
completed his fifteenth year), he was grad- 
uated A. B. He remained at the College for 
a year longer, presumably carrying on his 
scientific studies under the guidance of the 
professors, and at the end of the session was 
appointed tutor in mathematics. His connec- 
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tlon with the college in this capacity was con- 
tinU'ed until June, 1845, when he resigned his 
appointment for the purpose of prosecuting the 
course of study at the University of \ irginia. 
The recoi'ds of the college disclose nothing 
of especial interest connected with his work 


The -University of Virginia in October, 
1845, began its twenty-first session. It had 
come of age-— had lived through its disorderly 
youth, had established its high tradition, and 
was just entering upon that period of vigorous 
growth and abundant prosperity which contin- 



Cliarles S, 

during these years. He was a member of 
the Philanthropic Literary Society and of the 
Beta Theta Pi Fraternity. It is said that 
at one time he pursued a course of reading 
preparatory to the study of divinity; it is 
possible that this also may have fallen in this 
period. 


Venable. 

tied up to the outbreak of the Civil war. 
When Qiarles Venable entered there were 
only one hundred and twenty-two students ; 
but the Faculty was made up of youthful 
savants, full of energy and enthusiasm, and 
the work they were doing built up that lofty 
standard of scholarship, which has come to be 
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our “counsel of perfection.” Such teachers 
as Edward H. Courtenay, in mathematics ; 
Gessner Harrison, in the classics ; William H. 
McGuffey, in moral philosophy; and John J:i. 
Minor, in law — men so stimulating, so sound, 
so broad, so exalted in character, are rarely 
found and are even more rarely assembled in 
one corps of instruction. 

Venable spent two sessions under these men, 
i 845-’46 and 1847-48. In the first session his 
work was in mathematics, in ancient lan^ 
guages, and in junior law. Doubtless he was 
still wavering in his choice of a vocation, and 
pursued this experimental course in law, just 
as he had before followed a preparatory course 
of reading in divinity. We must not forget 
that he was still only seventeen years old. 
His eager, impetuous nature was reaching 
forth in many directions, and his strong young 
intellect hungered for many foods. In the 
summer of 1846, came the event which prac- 
tically decided the course of his life. The 
chair of mathematics in Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege had been vacated. The board of trustees 
met in July, 1846, and elected him to the pro- 
fessorship. Thenceforward, he was first of 
all the teacher of mathematics. After one 
year's service at the College he was granted 
leave of absence and returned to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. During this session ( 1847- 
'48) he continued his work under Courtenay 
m mixed mathematics, studied chemistry and 
natural philosophy under the Rogers brothers, 
and modern languages under Scheie DeA^ere. 
The record of work accomplished up to the 
end of this session seems well-nigh incredible. 
Venable was just entering his twentieth year. 
Yet he had been graduated from Hampden- 
Sidney, had served two years as tutor and one 
as professor, and had taken University di- 
plomas in ancient languages, in modern lan- 
guages, in pure and mixed mathematics, in 
natural philosophy and in chemistry, besides 
certificates of proficiency in mineralog}^ and 
geology, and of distinction in junior law. 

The fall of 1848 saw him again at Hamp- 
den-Sidney as professor of mathematics. The 
seventeen years of connection with his alma 
mater, from his entrance as a Sophomore in 
1839 resignation of his professor- 

ship in 1856, left upon him an indelible im- 
press. He was a true lover of the College; 
her welfare and her honor were dear to him ; 
her prosperity was his delight. She has had 
few more useful or eminent graduates and 
instructors. Professor Lewis L. Holladay, 


who had been his pupil and later became his 
colleague, said that of all men with whom 
he had come in contact “\>nable excelled both 
as an instructor and in his knowledge and 
control of students." President ]\lcllwaine, 
who was a student under him and an inmate 
of the same family, describes him as “affable, 
at all times full of fun, genial, and interested 
in everything about him ; a young man, more- 
over, of dignity and energy ; esteemed an ad- 
mirable instructor, and disciplinarian, and held 
in thorough respect by the students.” These 
brief characterizations, which I gratefully owe 
to Dr. jMcIlwaine, present an eminently true 
picture of the man. His judgment of young 
men seemed intuitive, and was sound beyond 
any I have ever known. He commanded their 
reverential respect and drew forth their abid- 
ing love. 

If our ambitious young geometer was an 
honor to his College, the attitude of the Col- 
lege toward him on the other hand was marked 
by the most generous and appreciative sym- 
path}\ His enthusiasm for his science and 
his eager desire to rise to its loftiest elevations 
were recognized and encouraged. Twice in 
the ten years of his professoriate (i846-'56) 
he was granted a year's leave and his place 
kept open for him. The session of i847-'48 
was spent as we have seen at the University 
of Mrginia. In the fall of 1852, he was given 
a second leave which he utilized for the prose- 
cution of further studies in Germany. He at- 
tended the lectures of the great astronomers 
Encke in Berlin, and Argelander in Bonn, as 
well as those of the brilliant young analyst 
Lejeune Dirichlet and of the physicist Dove. 
Returning to Virginia in December, 1853, 
he resumed his duties as professor (adding to 
the courses in mathematics lectures in astron- 
omy) and continued their active and effectual 
discharge until the end of 1855. 
he received a call to the University of Georgia 
as professor of natural philosophy. His resig- 
nation was accepted by the trustees of Hamp- 
den-Sidney with a reluctance that was almost 
resentment. In January, 1856, he left Vir- 
ginia for his new field of labor, carrying with 
iiim the admiration and affection of colleagues 
and pupils and leaving behind an honorable 
record of judicious and effective work. 

It is the fate of the smaller and poorer col- 
leges to train men in their professorships for 
broader fields — a role which they are wont to 
accept with repugnance. Yet it may well be 
maintained that they are the largest gainers 
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by this inverted species of compulsory educa- 
tion. The most precious gift of teacher to 
pupil is stimulus. This indeed is a genuine 
transmission of intellectual lifo. Positive in- 
struction is of little value in comparison with 
it, and no man is a great teacher, who can not 
truly say in the words of the greatest of all 
teachers^ ‘“Aly life I give unto you.'' It is in 
the period of youthful energy, in the heat of 
early ardor, tlial this impulse upon mind and 
character is most powerful. The college which 
secures the first ten years of service of a 
learned, enthusiastic, impressive instructor has 
received perhaps the best he has to give. 
Serener wisdom, ampler knowledge, fuller 
tedinical skill, come with the growing years, 
but the contagious heat, the scientific sym- 
pathy, the fresh enthusiasm of youth, do not 
last forever. 

The connection of Professor Venable with 
the University of Georgia was terminated at 
the end of his first session. Questions of au- 
thority appear to have arisen between trustees 
and faculty, the details of which do not re- 
quire discussion at this time. The final result 
was that Venable, discovering the impossi- 
bility of agreement with the governing board, 
sent in his resignation and severed his connec- 
tion with the school. A few months later he 
was invited to accept the chair of mathematics 
and astronomy in the University of South 
Carolina. This he did and to his own great 
comfort. He spoke often in after years of his 
associates and pupils in South Carolina — and 
always with the warmest admiration for the 
culture of the one and for the high tone and 
manly spirit of the other. Those generous 
Southern boys clearly recognized in him a man 
of lofty purpose and chivalric ideals, and 
echoed them back as generous boys will ever 
do. 

Three years of active and congenial labor 
in his new chair brought Venable to the stir- 
ring times of i860. Lincoln had been elected 
to the Presidency of the United States, the 
Congress had been assembled, and the South- 
ern representatives — ^hopeless of an amicable 
settlement of the issues, which divided public 
sentiment — '*had advised their constituents to 
prepare for a withdrawal from the Union.” 
In December, i860, South Carolina passed the 
ordinance of secession, and by February, 1861, 
the six other Cotton States had followed her 
example. Venable, like all thoughtful and 
patriotic Southerners of his time, felt in its 
full force the sentiment of allegiance to the 


State. This was to them the supreme public 
duty, and it was under the compulsion of this 
duty" that they were ready to destroy that 
Union, which their fathers had created— for 
the preservation of which they were, in the 
words of Lee, “ready to sacrifice everything 
but honor.” 

In this day of a restored Union and a re- 
united Nation, feeling, with Washington, that 
we are all ‘'citizens of a common country,” 
and that “this country, has a right to con- 
centrate our affections,” we cannot let time or 
change dim the memory of what tliose men 
felt, of what they endured. 

“Brave comrades, answer! When you joined the 
war 

What left you? ‘Wife and children, wealth and 
friends ; 

A storied home, whose ancient roof-tree bends 
Above such thoughts as love tells o’er and o’er.’ 

Had you no pang or struggle? ‘Yes I I bore 
Such pain on parting as at hell’s gate rends 
The entering soul, when from its grasp ascends 
The last faint virtue, which on earth it wore.’ 

You loved your home, your kindred, children, wife ; 
You loathed, yet plunged into war’s bloody whirl ! 
What urged you? ‘Duty! Something more than 
life. 

That which made Abram bare the priestly knife 
And Isaac kneel, or that young Hebrew girl, 

Who sought her father coming from the strife.’ ” 

Such was the spirit that dwelt in the patriot 
soldiery of the South. Such was the spirit 
in Charles Venable, when he enlisted as second 
liexitenant in the Congaree Rifles and with his 
company was present at the reduction of Fort 
Sumter; when he joined the Governor's 
Guards and fought as a private in the first 
battle of Manassas ; when he served as volun- 
teer aide on Wade Hampton's staff on the 
banks of the Potomac ; when as lieutenant of 
artillery he assisted in the defense of New 
Orleans; and as captain and adjutant to 
General M. L. Smith did duty on the de- 
fenses of Vicksburg. 

In the winter of 1862 the Confederate Con- 
gress created the office of 'military adviser 
to the President,' with the view of lightening 
the arduous duties, which devolved upon him 
as commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
forces. Robert Edward Lee was selected to 
fill this position and about March 13, 1862, 
he entered upon his duties. The staff allowed 
him consisted of a military secretary, with 
rank of colonel, and four aides with the rank 
of major. General Lee offered to Major A. 
L. Long the position of military secretary, 
and selected for his aides-de-camp Majors 
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Randolph Talcott, Walter H. Taylor, Charles 
S. Venable, and Charles Marshall. 

Thus began the association with our great 
Confederate chieftain, which was to include 
three years of arduous and valiant service ter- 
minating only on the field of Appomattox, 
which was to mold the peaceful professor into 
a seasoned veteran, which was to establish for- 
ever a noble and ennobling friendship with the 
loftiest soul and tenderest heart that ever 
pulsed beneath a soldier's uniform. ‘There 
was nothing of the pomp or panoply of war," 
says a recent Southern writer,'’^ “about the 
headquarters, or the military government, or 
the bearing of General Lee. Oddly enough 
the three most prominent members of his 
staff — Colonel Venable, Colonel Marshall, and 
Colonel Walter Taylor — were not even West 
Pointers. He had no gilded retinue, but a 
devoted band of simple scouts and couriers, 
who in their quietness and simplicity modeled 
themselves after him. * * He assumed 

no airs of superior authority. He did not 
hold himself aloof in solitary grandeur. His 
bearing was that of a friend, having a com- 
mon interest in a common venture with the 
person addressed, and as if he assumed that 
his subordinate was as deeply concerned as 
himself in his success. Whatever greatness 
was accorded to him was not of his own 
seeking, tie was less of an actor than any 
man I ever saw. But the impression which 
that man made by his presence and by his 
leadership upon all who came in contact with 
him, can be described by no other term than 
that of grandeur. ^ ^ The man who could 
so stamp his impress upon his nation, render- 
ing all others insignificant beside him, and yet 
die without an enemy; the soldier who could 
make love for his person a substitute for pay 
and clothing and food, and could by the con- 
straint of that love hold together a naked, 
starving band and transform it into a fighting 
anny; the heart which after the failure of its 
great endeavor could break in silence and die 
without the utterance of one word of bitter- 
ness — such a man, such a soldier, such a 
heart must have been great indeed — great 
beyond the power of eulogy." 

To have l^en the friend of a man so endear- 
ing and so exalted was a privilege beyond 
price, an honor and a happiness never forgot- 
ten. Colonel Venable loved his great leader 
with a love “passing the love of women.” A 

*John S. Wise, in the "End of an Era.” ,j 


sweet and tender veneration mingled with his 
affection. He loved to talk of him — of his 
heroic courage, as when at the battle of the 
Wilderness Lee would have led the charge of 
Gregg’s valiant Texans, until the men by one 
impulse shouted to him from the rushing line 
— ‘‘Go back. General Lee, go back ! We won’t 
go on unless you go back!’' — and a sergeant 
seized his bridle rein and turned his horse’s 
head to the rear; of the matchless mag- 
nanimity with which he accepted the reproach 
of every reverse to his strategic plans, and 
caused the withdrawal of reports that would 
have created dissension by their just reflection 
on his sluggard and maladroit lieutenants ; of 
his generous placability, as when Amenable 
himself chafing under a rebuke from his gen- 
eral, which he felt to be unmerited, turned 
angrily away and threw himself down on the 
cold ground in utter weariness and depression, 
where falling into a deep sleep of fatigue he 
woke presently to find himself covered with 
Lee’s own cloak. A thousand pities that the 
engrossing duties and hurrying infirmities of 
his later years did not permit a fuller record of 
the reminiscences of his military life! His 
clear perception of events, his intimate knowl- 
edge of facts, his sound judgment of charac- 
ter and motive would have aided to clear up 
many obscure episodes in the history of our 
great Civil War. 

The writer of these pages does not venture 
to enter with more minuteness upon the details 
of this period in Colonel Venable's life. He 
has endeavored simply to suggest by mere 
outlines the momentous effects upon character 
and capacity, which grew out of it. His na- 
ture was congenial with that of his great 
leader and answered back with a like courage, 
a like greatness of heart, a like inward tender- 
ness of spirit. The friends of his army days 
were his friends to the end of all things, and 
much of his power in later years grew out of 
these old military intimacies. As comrades 
they had faced together the shot and shell, 
the storm of battle, the wounds, the deaths. 
So they stood shoulder to shoulder in all the 
years that came after, and bating no jot of 
heart or hope pressed right onward to high 
and good ends. 

The close of the Civil War restored Ven- 
able to the real work of his life. Professor 
Bledsoe, who was still the titular holder of the 
chair of mathematics in the University of 
Virginia, had been absent from his post since 
1862, and when the Confederate government 
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collapsed was in Europe on public service. 
Apprehensive of harsh measures on the part 
of the Federal authorities he postponed his 
return, until the Ausitors of the Lniversity 
deemed it their duty to declare the chair vacant 
and appoint his successor. It was thus that 
Amenable was invited (August iStli, 1865) to 
occupy the chair of mathematics, which he 
filled for the remainder of his active life. Edu- 
cated under Courtenay, the greatest of his 
predecessors/' stimulated and broadened ^ by 
the lectures and writings of the most brilliant 
geometers of Europe, widely read in mathe- 
matical literature, he brought to the service 
of the University vigorous health, matured 
power, and wide experience. He succeeded 
to the traditions created by an unbroken line 
of able men. Key came to Alrginia fresh from 
Cambridge and laid the foundations of sound 
mathematical instruction. Bonnycastle was 
esteemed the most original mathematician of 
his time in America. Courtenay was a superb 
teacher as well as a skilful and learned geom- 
eter. Bledsoe while “less skilled in mathemat- 
ical manipulation” has been ranked ‘‘ahead 
of them all in philosophical power and clear- 
ness of intuition and presentation.” Amenable 
was called to continue their work. By the in- 
troduction of modern text-books, chiefly of the 
Cambridge school, by his lectures, devoted to 
the exposition of the newer ideas and methods 
of modem analysis; by the contagion of his 
own energy and enthusiasm, and his power 
of appeal to the ambition of his students, he 
lifted the standard of instruction, widened its 
boundaries, and made the school of mathe- 
matics one of the largest and most highly re- 
spected in the University. 

But the University was now to claim a 
double share of his energies. From the be- 
ginning he had taken a prominent part in the 
general development of the courses of instruc- 
tion. His interests were naturally more keen- 
ly excited on the side of scientific progress, 
and he was profoundly convinced of the im- 
portance to the South of a sound training in 
the applied sciences. It was largely due to his 
initiative that in 1867 the new schools of ap- 
plied chemistry and applied mathematics were 
organized. In 1870, the office of chairman of 
the faculty was vacated, and Amenable was 
called upon to add this function to the duties 

♦I do not forget the illiistrions Sylvester; he was 
in the Faculty for too .short a time to influence the 
development of mathematical teaching in the Uni- 
versity. 


of his chair. For three years he carried the 
double load, until domestic sorrows and be- 
reavement forced him to relinquish the added 
btirrlen. These years simply confirmed the 
public judgment' of his fine administrative 
powers. Strenuous in all things, he governed 
earnestly and stricLly ; yet with a sympathy for 
the characters and motives of young men so 
penetrating and genuine, that he rather aug- 
mented than decreased the general love and 
respect. In the broader field of the academic 
policy and the external relations of_ the Uni- 
versity, his counsels were potential, his services 
unceasing, his achievements unequalled. In 
all plans for liberalizing her methods, expand- 
ing her work, augmenting her revenues, con- 
solidating her influence he was foremost and 
for progress. He did not lay aside these vol- 
untarr' tasks with the honors and emoluments 
of the chairmanship. Tliey became for him 
a vocation of love, rather than a summons 
of dntv. His wide knowledge of men in pub- 
lic life" and his high repute as cultured gen- 
tleman and patriot soldier enabled him to ac- 
complish much that would have been impos- 
sible for a man of purely scholastic habit and 
training. But the great secret of his successes 
was his untiring energy, his unquenchable 
zeal. While others talked, he worked. While 
others hoped and prayed, he pulled the labor- 
ing oar. 

In such a memorial as this it would be un- 
fair not to record some of the more important 
results of this vigorous and wise activity. If 
he mentions such details, it is not to be under- 
stood that the writer of this notice desires to 
overrate the efficiency of Professor Venable, 
or to minimize the merits of his associates. 
He feels confident that those who were most 
active and useful in this honorable cooperation, 
would be the first to ascribe ungrudging credit 
to the man who so often marked the path and 
led the way. It was almost wholly the work 
of Colonel Venable, then, that the school of 
practical astronomy was added to the Uni- 
versity, its endowment collected from the 
Alumni, its working fund provided by the 
donation of William H. Vanderbilt, and its 
equipment secured from the generosity of 
Leander McCormick. It was largely through 
his influence and interest that the schools of 
biology and asrriculture and of natural history 
and geology were established and endowed, 
the one by the gift of Samuel Miller, the other 
by William W. Corcoran, while out of the 
same movement came the gift of the Brooks 
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Museum and its contents. j\Ir. Corcorans 
later gift of an endowment for the chairs of 
history and moral philosophy came directly 
through Colonel Venable's hands. No one 
was more active or more efficient than he in 
securing from the Legislature of Virginia the 
increase of the annuity from $15,000 to $30,- 
000, and again from $30,000 to $40,000. Thus 
it was that the University stands to-day in- 
debted in large measure to his foresight and 
zeal for an increase of $130,000 in her equip- 
ment, of $275,000 in her endowment, and of 
$25,000 in her annual income — a capitalized 
total of over $1,000,000. The moral and spir- 
itual influence of such a life can not be thus 
evaluated. To have lived with and worked 
with a man so true in word and deed, so pure 
in act and so lofty in motive, so generous and 
so brave, is one of Heaven’s best gifts. May 
his influence be everlasting — his memory kept 
green forever. 

The list of Colonel \^enable’s labors for the 
University of Virginia does not exhaust the 
catalogue of his activities. No notice of his 
life would be complete, which did not chronicle 
at least one other — ^liis work as trustee of the 
Miller School. This admirable institution, 
founded upon a liberal bequest of the late 
Samuel Miller, of Lynchburg, \"irginia, has 
its site at Miller’s birthplace in Albemarle 
County. Its work is the education and in- 
dustrial training of the poor orphan children 
of Albemarle. Under the Miller will, the 
judge of the county court is vested with large 
authority in the administration of the School. 
In particular, the appointment of the board 
of visitors is placed in his hands, and his ap- 
proval is required to validate their acts. The 
late John L. Cochran, Esq., was then judge 
of the county court of Albemarle. He selected 
Professors Venable and Francis H. Smith, of 
the University faculty, as the first board of 
visitors, and the efficient superintendent of the 
school, Charles E. Vawter, was appointed upon 
their nomination. These four men laid the 
foundations of what is still the greatest in- 
dustrial school in the South, liberally con- 
ceived, broadly planned, wisely administered. 
The honor of a success so preeminent can not 
be partitioned among them. They must enjoy 
together what is largely the fruit of rare har- 
mony in thought and concert in act. That 
Venable’s services in achieving this success 
were great and memorable may be well under- 
stood. His business sagacity, his energetic 
temper, his constructive genius, his sound 


\iews of scientific education and deep interest 
in the industrial development of the South 
made him an ideal member of such a board. 
" Next to Miller himself,” writes one of his 
colleagues with generous appreciation, “ he 
was the founder of the school.” 

It would be impossible for any man, how- 
ever amply endowed with intellectual power, 
thus to divert a vast store of energy intg the 
channels of practical administration and at 
the same time maintain at its full the current 
of his scientific thought. Professor Wnable 
had projected a complete series of treatises in 
pure mathematics, covering the entire extent 
of his University course. The plan of com- 
position had been minutely thought out, and 
the books if written would have been sound 
and full, wisely adjusted to the capacity and 
needs of the student, judicious in arrange- 
ment, and in merit a long bowshot beyond the 
best productions of our American geometers. 
The several arithmetics and the text-book of 
elementary algebra, which were actually pub- 
lished, were designed chiefly to pave the way 
for this projected series. Only one volume was 
completed — the translation and adaptation of 
Legendre’s Geometry. A concise syllabus of 
his lectures on the Analytical Geometry of 
Three Dimensions was also printed for the 
use of his classes. We have thus a mere 
torso, instead of the completed work. The 
constant pressure of imperious duties, the dis- 
tractions of tasks which left but scant leisure 
for quiet thought and scientific research, the 
constraint of narrow means, forbade the 
achievement of his purpose. The little that 
was published is not even a fair sample of 
what was designed. Doubtless he would have 
dealt with the more advanced topics with a 
freer hand. 

The books actually published, in addition to 
their excellence as classroom manuals, have 
one especial claim upon our attention, in that 
they give to the thoughtful reader some idea 
of Professor \'’'enable’s pedagogic method. 
This may perhaps be fairly characterized as 
a method which was indifferent to fonnal 
regularity, but exacting of practical results. 
Many teachers, more authors of mathematical 
treatises, are slaves to some selLcreated sys- 
tem. A certain scientific order of propositions 
is set up and the whole course of instruction 
conformed (or distorted rather) to its require- 
ments. With Professor Venable the only prin- 
ciple of order to be discovered \^’as that of 
relative simplicity. The proof of a funda- 
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mental theorem would be postponed to the very 
last lecture of the session, if its intricacy or 
obscurity seemed to demand it. But on the 
other hand, every section in his syllabus, every 
problem assigned to his class, meant a step in 
advance, and the completed course was a wdl 
digested, closely knit body of doctrine. He 
was skilful in ’ gauging-^ the capacity of his 
students and judicious in the assignment of 
work. To these two conspicuous merits I in- 
dine to ascribe his undoubted success as a 
teacher of mathematics. His classes cheerfully 
did a large volume of work for him, and a 
notable proportion of his graduates retained 
pennanently a vivid interest in mathematical 
studies. These are the real tests of efficacious 
teaching, and his work satisfied them. As a 
lecturer he was neither luminous nor interest- 
ing. His explanations seemed often fragmen- 
tary, at times even obscure. But he ended by 
making his men do the work for themselves 
and do it well; and that is the chief end of 
the professor. 

His personal relations with the members of 
his school were simply delightful. The dignity 
of the professor, the affection of a father, the 
bonhomie of a comrade in scientific studies 
were so mixed in him that we scarcely knew 
where respect ended and affectionate confidence 
began. He knew every man among us — often 
better than the man knew himself. After the 
first week or two he seldom, if ever, called his 
roll. We would see his eyes travel around 
the room as he counted ns uf and then he 
would turn to his class-book and quietly note 
down the stray sheep. Out of the lecture- 
room as in it you never failed of prompt recog- 
nition and genial greeting. He was the con- 
fidant and counsellor of his students in all 
their troubles, their adviser in difficulties, and 
tlieir helper in every legitimate ambition. Se- 
vere enough he could be at times, when sever- 
ity was needed. But at his sternest the culprit 
could still discern an abiding hope of better 
things, and to many a poor delinquent this 
hope was an appeal, which nerved him to take 
his punishment like a man and rise out of it 
strong and clean. As has been said before, 
his judgment of character and motive in young 
men was wonderful for its accuracy and jus-? 
tice ; based it would seem on a sort of intuitive 
sympathy, which enabled him to read the 
thoughts and intents of their hearts. Among 
his colleagues in the faculty the utmost con- 
fidence was therefore felt in his opinion upon 
all questions of academic government and dis- 


cipline. 'T always vote with Venable on these 
matters,” said Dr. Cabell on one occasion; 
“his arguments are usually wrong, but I find 
that his conclusions are always right.” 

A man of antique mold he was, strong and 
earnest, direct and forceful, bold and sincere ; 
a brave soldier, a true patriot, an humble 
Christian, a faithful friend, an honest gentle- 
man. He was my master in science, the guide 
of my youth, the friend of my maturer years. 
To know him was a lesson in virtuous and 
noble living; to love him was to breathe in 
the fragrance of a generous and chivalric soul. 
His nature was rather active than meditative, 
and worked upon others by lofty purpose and 
dauntless courage. No difficulty seemed to 
him invincible, if the end sought was great 
and good. When others despaired, he hoped 
on and labored still. Others might retire in 
defeat; he knew how to wait and work for 
victory. What is a noble nature, a noble life ? 
Is it simply to be stainless and true, walking 
the path of duty with steadfast foot? Is it 
not rather so to live that men are made better 
by that living, and lives made broader, and 
the truth made clearer Jo other minds. Such 
a life ennobles others and is then itself tmly 
noble. It was such a life that Venable lived, 
simply and mtodestly and unconsciously — a 
life that lifted other lives to higher planes of 
thought and purpose, that inspired other men 
to action more generous and more true. 

Thirty years of arduous labor for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia have brought him to ^ the 
summer of 1896, It is just fifty years since 
the young geometer was appointed to his^ first 
professorship in Hampden-Sidney. Within 
that compass what an eventful history has been 
comprised ! He has filled with honor and dis- 
tinction chairs in three other universities. He 
has passed through four years of tragical war- 
fare, a member of the military family of the 
greatest chieftain of our age and his familiar 
friend. He had taken a leading part in de- 
veloping the equipment and enlarging the re- 
sources of the school to which so much of his 
life and his love have been given — creating a 
partial endowment, expanding her faculty by 
the addition of five new schools, and more 
than doubling her income. All this has been 
added to the labor of instruction of large 
classes and to active interests in church, in 
state, in general questions of education. We 
can scarcely wonder if the vigorous frame 
begins to flag, if the tireless energy seems at 
last to falter. That robust and strenuous 
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character, inherited from ancestors of like 
fashion and like spirit, trained even in child- 
hood to make labor and duty the watchwords 
of life, was slow to discern the fact that life’s 
duties of labor were for him accomplished. 
But having once seen the truth, none so quick 
as this unselfish, chivalric gentleman to act 
upon it. His resignation was forthwith placed 
in the hands of the board of visitors and the 
chair filled so long, so honorably, so worthily, 
was vacant for the new incumbent. One thing 
only would he consent to retain of honor or 
emolument — the empty title of professor. For 
a few years more his name continued to ap- 
pear on the rolls of the faculty. That manly 
form, bowed somewhat and dimmed by suf- 
fering, was still seen from time to time under 
the old arcades, greeted with universal love 
and loyalty; followed by universal grief and 
blessings. The life which had been so crowned 
with honor and with victory was destined 
to be crowned with suffering, too. Who that 
saw him in those shadowed years can forget 
that pathetic resignation, that noble patience, 
that uncomplaining courage! Never in the 
brave days, when he rode with Lee, had he 
fought such battles or gained such victories. 
And then at last came the eleventh of August, 
1900, and Charles Venable had fought his last 
fight; had gained the victory of all victories. 

In the year 1902 William A. Lambeth was 
added to the Faculty with the title of Adjunct 
Professor of Hygiene and Director of the 
Fayerweather Gymnasium. He entered the 
Medical Department of the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1890, and in the following year ap- 
plied for the position of Instructor in Physical 
Culture. Professor William G. Christian, in 
an article in the "'Alumni Bulletin” (October, 
1902), remarks that to those who knew his 
quiet and unassuming manner, it is not sur- 
prising that he was but little known. His at- 
tainments were unknown to either professors 
or students, and his sole testimonial was his 
modest request that he be allowed to demon- 
strate his ability. He at once gave evidence 
of his remarkable proficiency. He was too 
sagacious, however, to believe that no qualifi- 
cations were necessary beyond those of the 
expert gymnast. While prosecuting his med- 
ical studies, he devoted his vacations to study 


and practice in the Harvard School of Physi- 
cal Training, and in 1892 he graduated from 
that institution and also took his medical de- 
gree from the University of Wrginia. In the 
following year he became an instructor in the 
Harvard School of Physical Training, but still 
pursued his scientific studies with a rare en- 
thusiasm. He graduated in a course in 
scientific German, began the study of 
French and a wide course of scientific and 
classical English, and pursued courses in 
biolog}^, geology and chemistry. In June, 
1898, he was accepted as a candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In arrang- 
ing his studies for this degree it was his in- 
tention to make biology his major and geology 
his minor; and with tliis in view he visited 
Europe and took a course in biolog}^ at Naples. 
This arrangement of studies was found im- 
practicable. Geology was made the major 
subject, and the degree was conferred in June, 
1901, after the publication of a thesis on '‘The 
Geology of the Alonticello Area,” of which 
C. D. Wolcott, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, wrote : “It gives evidence 
of accurate observation and profound study, 
and furnishes a valuable contribution to the 
subject in a hitherto unworked region.” Later, 
Air, Wolcott expressed his regret that other 
regions are not as thoroughly examined by 
such capable observers. 

In 1898 it became necessary to relieve Dr. 
Barringer of some of his professional labors 
because of the onerous duties of the chair- 
manship, and Dr. Lambeth, who had already 
been made Lecturer on Hygiene, was selected 
to undertake the lectures on Materia Medica. 
Early in 1902 the absence of Professor Tuttle 
necessitated the appointment of a temporary 
successor, and Dr, Lambeth was selected to 
conduct the work of the academic classes in 
the Department of Biology. 

In recognition of these many and varied 
services, the Visitors in 1903 raised Dr. Lam- 
beth to his present twofold position. As re- 
marked by Professor Qiristian, if proof be 
needed of the earnestness, intelligence and 
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persistence of the man, it is found in the de- 
grees he has so well earned. Himself a tire- 
less worker, he has little pity for the inatten- 
tive and idle. He drives his classes as hard 
as he drives himself. And yet few have ever 
possessed a greater influence over the student 
body, and none has more uniformly exerted 
that influence for good. In athletic affairs he 
has for many years guided the polic}’ of the 
University, and during these years she has 
risen from an unmentionable rank to an envi- 
able position among the larger universities. 
Athletics is now an assential feature of college 
life, and personal hygiene an essential feature 


tlie State that among its members were men 
who, falling to some extent, in the class of 
"ineligibles,’' ought not to have been per- 
mitted to participate in amateur or college 
sports. Standing for strict rules of eligibility 
rigidly enforced, he advocates the four-year 
rule, and is now engaged in an effort to pro- 
hibit summer ball players from playing on 
college teams in Virginia. 

One result of his influence is a radical 
change in the treatment of visiting teams, 
which are now regarded as friendlv rivals in- 
stead of enemies ; and ''rooting,'’ believed to 
be a necessary accessory, and an inevitable ex- 
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of athletics. The man who is capable of teach- pression of college spirit, is now free from 
mg both subjects, and teaching them rightly, offensive gibes, good plays by antagonists re- 
is a powerful factor in the advancement of his ceiving their just meed of applause, 
institution. Such a man is Dr. Lambeth. In June, 1902, Professor William E. Peters 

Dr. Lambeth has made a notable record as retit ed from the Chair of Latin, after a con- 
the director of athletic sports at this Uni- tinuoiis service of thirty-six years. Pie had 
versity, striving earnestly for the clean, open already distinguished himself both as teacher 
conduct of such affairs. In 1899 he organized and soldier. Like his venerated colleague, 
the Virginia Inter-Collegiate Athletic Asso- Colonel Vtenable, he came to the University 
:iation, and was chosen its first president, from the battlefields of the Confederacy, and, 
Under the influence of that organization, no like the colleague just named, was raore fre- 
Cirginia College or University can, or tries quently distinguished by the title of Colonel 
:o, play a man whose reputation is not above than by that of Professor; and for a long 
•eproach. Before the advent of this Asso- time, indeed, was thought of rather as "Fight- 
:iation it was probably true of every team in ing Pete"’ than as Professor Peters, who lee- 
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tured with earnest enthusiasm on the Latin 
language and Roman life. 

He came from the war with a record to be 
proud of, and now, after nearly half a cen- 
tury, the memory of his gallant behavior at 
Chambersburg is treasured as that of one of 
the noblest incidents of the great internecine 
struggle. He retired from the Chair of Latin 
with equal honor, although the laurels were 
of another kind. The event was the cause of 
universal regret. He had taught Latin so 
long, and his career as a professor had been 
so characteristic, that those who sat under 
him, whose enthusiastic admiration he had 
won, could not understand how any one else 
could teach his subject in the Lhiiversity of 
Virginia. 

A popular tribute was paid him. A great 
number of people — most of them the personal 
friends of the retiring teacher — assembled in 
the large auditorium in the Academic Build- 
ing of the University of Virginia, on the i8th 
of June, 1902. Colonel George W. Miles, 
at that time a member of the Board of \Tsit- 
ors ; Professor Thornton, of. the Faculty; and 
Colonel Hunter Pendleton, of the Virginia 
Military Institute, both for himself and for 
President Denny, of Washington and Lee LhiL 
versity, made extremely felicitous addresses. 
Professor Thornton directed attention to what 
he properly termed the remarkable evolution- 
ary continuity in the headship of the Latin 
School, the pedagogic lineage direct from 
George Long, in 1825, to William Edward 
Peters, in 1902, being without a break. The 
line of descent, is as follows : School of An- 
cient Languages — George Long, 1825-1828; 
Gessner Harrison, 1828-1856. Then came the 
separation of the schools of Greek and Latin, 
and the latter was headed by Gessner Harri- 
sdii, 1856-1859; Lewis M. Coleman, 1859- 
1861; Basil L. Gildersleeve, 1861-1866; Will 
iam E. Peters, 1866-1902. 

Colonel Peters’s response to this personal 
testimonial was characteristic in its impul- 
sive warmth of feeling. "In severing my con- 
nection with the University,” he said, 'T de- 


sire to tender my cordial thanks to the young 
men for llie uniform courtes}' that I have re- 
ceived from thtiii. A chief source of pleasure 
to me has been my intercourse with our manly 
students. In contemplating the step which is 
tliis day consummated there were several con- 
siderations which caused me to hesitate. The 
chief among these were the questions whether 
1 could live contentedly and happy without the 
opjjortunity of mingling with young men 
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whose companionship I have so long enjoyed ; 
whether I could separate myself from them. 
So I have decided to secure a home in their 
midst, under the shadow of our great school, 
to which they will ahva}\s be accorded a sin- 
cere and happy welcome.” This promise has 
been kept., and Colonel Peters continues to 
live in the midst of the scenes in which nearly 
forty years of his life have been passed, and 
no guests who cross his threshold are more 
cordially received than students of the Uni- 
versity of \urgiriia- 

Colonel Peters is a native Virginian, having 
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been born in the county of Bedford, August 
1 8, 1829. He was educated at Emory and 
Henry College, and at this University. His 
first professorial work was in Greek in Emory 
and Henry College. The years from 1856 to 
1858 were spent at the University of Berlin. 
He entered the war on the Confederate side 
in i86r, and was successively first lieutenant, 
captain, lieutenant-colonel of infantry, and 
colonel of the Twenty-first Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment. In this service he was thrice 
wounded. 

He is the author of “Latin Case Relations^’ 
and “Syntax of the Latin Verb.” 
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Professor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, successor of 
Professor Peters, is a Virginia gentleman by 
parentage and education, and a scholar of high 
ideals, broad general attainments and profound 
in all the branches of humanistic culture. He 
is not a soldier, like his predecessor; he came 
upon the stage too late for the Civil War 
which engaged so many of the best of the 
Souths for he was born in the second year 


of that great struggle. Erect in carriage, and 
having in other ways the martial air, the dis- 
tinguished Latinist nevertheless looks every 
inch a soldier. 

When Thomas Fitz-Hugh entered the Uni- 
versity he was a studious boy of sixteen years, 
and had not yet reached his majority when he 
was graduated with the degree of Master 
of Arts. Then began his career as a teacher— 
a career brilliant from the beginning. He 
faced his first class at Bingham’s School, the 
famous North Carolina Academy, founded by 
the Latin grammarian; then to Central Uni- 
versity, Kentucky, and from Kentucky to old 
Virginia again, where he was destined to teach 
until the call of the Texas State University 
took him, in 1889, from Bellevue, in Virginia, 
to that great commonwealth, where he re- 
mained ten years at the head of the School 
of Latin. 

It was in 1899, as already related, that Pro- 
fessor Peters determined to retire from the 
Qiair of Latin in the University of Virginia. 
To the Board of Visitors, at the same time 
that he amiounced his decision, he communi- 
cated his conviction that Professor Fitz-Hugh 
should be called to succeed him. Probably 
no other call coming from die South could 
have won Professor Fitz-Hugh ’s services, but 
the command came from his native State, from 
his alma mater which he venerated, and he 
at once resigned his chair in the University 
of Texas. That important institution gave 
him up very reluctantly. Fie had won a firm 
hold on the affections and esteem of the people 
of the State, as well as the warm attachment 
of the faculty and the students of the Univer- 
sity. The press of Texas bore abundant tes- 
timony to these facts. 

His entrance into the professoriate did not 
mark the close of serious endeavor as a stu- 
dent. The eager pursuit has never been aban- 
doned. In 1890 the young professor took up 
in Rome and Pompeii post-graduate studies 
in Classidal Philology. Two years later found 
him at the University of Berlin, where he con- 
tinued for more than a year. After six years 
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more he re-entered Berlin, and from Germany 
eventually went to Greece and the Orient, this 
sojourn in the Old World covering three years 
of study and research. 

As writer and speaker, Professor Fitz-Hugh 
has won distinction. His bibliography is not 
as extensive as it should be, and as it will be, 
no doubt, if leisure is offered him, but small 
as is his “output,'’’ to use a commercial phrase, 
it is of admitted merit, and has won for him 
distinction where praise is not usually achieved. 
His “Philosophy of the Humanities’^ was never 
adversely criticised. The notice it received 
in this country and abroad was more than 


the work of the school by Mr. C. Christopher 
\¥right, who for seven years was the active 
assistant of Professor Peters in the conduct 
of the School of Latin. 

Professor Fitz-Hugh is a member of the 
American Philological Association, the i\rch- 
aeological Institute of America, the Modern 
Language Association of America, and the 
American Dialect Society. 

In the autumn of 1902, on account of ill 
health, Professor Noah K. Davis was granted 
leave of absence, and Dr. Edward Reinhold 
Rogers, formerly of Petersburg, Virginia, was 
elected Adjunct Professor of iMoral Philosophy 
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favorable. Among those who gave it and its 
author unqualified approval were M. Wyzewa, 
in the Paris Daily “Le Temps,” Professor 
Keelhoff, in the Belgian “Revue des Human- 
ites,” and Professor Weissenfels, in the Berlin 
“Wochenschrift fiir Klassiche Philologie.” 

The late Professor Huebner, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, in a letter addressed to Pro- 
fessor Peters, expressed the conviction that 
the University of Virginia was exceedingly 
fortunate to secure the services of Professor 
Fitz-Hugh, and that a man better qualified for 
the position could not be found in America. 

Professor Fitz-Hugh is ably assisted in all 


for the remainder of the session. Dr. Rogers 
is a Master of Arts (1900) and Doctor of 
Philosophy (1902) of the University, and at 
the time of his election was associate principal 
of the Richmond Female Seminary. His ca- 
reer at the University as a student was bril- 
liant, and his selection by the Visitors to fill 
so important a chair a well merited honor. 

Mr. James B. Baker, Secretary of the Fac- 
ulty, died at his residence on November 21, 
1902. He had been in failing health for a 
long time, and, despite the protests of friends, 
remained at his post much longer than his 
condition warranted. He was last at his office 
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on Monday, Xovember 3. After a brief serv- 
ice at his residence, the funeral took place 
from the University Chapel. 

Baker was born in Middleburg, Lou- 
doun county, Mrgiiiia, in 1834. -He came to 
the University as a student at the age of sev- 
enteen, and spent three sessions in the Acad- 
emic Department — i8si-'S2-'*53, and 
Before the war he taught school in Culpeper 
county. He entered the Confederate service 
at the outbreak of hostilities, and served gal- 
lantly until he was badly wounded at the first 
battle of Manassas. In that conflict he was 
sliot through the body and arm, and also lost 
a leg. After the war Mr. Baker went to 
Abingdon, where he was president of a male 
academy. In 1886 he came to Charlottesville, 
succeeding the late William A. Winston, of 
Hanover, as Librarian at the University, which 
office he held until 1891, when he was chosen 
Secretary to the Faculty. He remained in 
this position until the end of his life. The 
following fervent tribute to his memory was 
penned by a close personal friend, Professor 
William M. Thornton : 

“For five years after his appointment as Secretary, 
the writer came into daily and hourly co-ntact^ with 
him. He learned thus to know his many admirable 
qualities, to realize the simplicity and sincerity of 
his nature, and to estimate at tlieir true worth his 
lofty sense of duty and the genuine modesty of his 
spirit. He possessed but little power of initiative, 
and shunned responsibility when he could fitly avoid 
it. It was necessary to give a certain general guid- 
ance and direction to him in all his work. But his 
industry was unwearied, his fidelity unwavering. A 
perfectly loyal man, he was worthy of implicit trust, 
however delicate or however trivial the confidence; 
a perfectly sincere man, he never sought to cover up 
an error or hide a gap; a perfectly faithful rnaii, he 
spared neither strength nor pains to finish his task 
and complete the work given him to do. 

nature so simple, so sincere, so loyal, is always 
tuned, I fancy, to some dominant key. With him. a 
sense of duty, unfeigned and unaffected, was the 
ruling motive. This took the raw volunteer of Man- 
a.ssas into the heart of that Federal brigade and kept 
his face to the foe, even when certain destruction 
seemed his portion. This brought him limping day 
after day on his uncertain crutch, up the long hill 
to the rotunda, through rain and snow, over sleet 
and ice, with no thought of danger to himself, and 
no care save for his appointed work. This led his 
halting steps on the day of the fire into that burning 
building, and kept him there against remonstrance 
until every record, every book, every paper in the 
office under his charge, had been removed to a place 
of safety. 


“For him the battle of Manas.sas never ended. No 
day came but brought back the ache and sting of 
those old wounds. Yet his brave cheerfulness never 
halted, and through all the slings and arrows of an 
adverse fortune he pressed right onward. As I stood 
beside his open grave and called these things to 
mind, it seemed to me that this brave soldier might 
in all sincerity and modesty rise up before his Maker 
with words like those of the old Apostle to the 
Gentiles on his lips: 

“ -I have fought the good fight ; I have kept the faith ; 

I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to 
do.’ ” 

June 17, 1903, Dr. Paul B. Barringer re- 
signed the Qiairmanship of the Faculty, a 
position he had occupied since 1896. His con- 
duct of this important office won universal 
praise, and the following resolution of ap- 
proval was placed on record by the Board of 
Visitors : 

“Resolved, That this Board wishes to, and does 
hereby, put on record some expression of its high 
and sincere appreciation of the efficient and unselfish 
manner in which Dr. P. B. Barringer has discharged 
the duties of chairman of the Faculty during the 
important and trying period in which he has held 
his position, and to thank him in behalf of the Board 
and the University.” 

And this was supplemented by the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Faculty. 

“In view of the fact that Dr. Barringer has re- 
signed the chairmanship of this body, Resolved, that 
the Faculty joins the Board of Visitors in express- 
ing thanks to him for the ability and faithfulness 
with which he has discharged the duties of his high 
office during a period full of peculiar and unusual 
difficulties.” 

The position thus left vacant was filled the 
same clay by the appointment of Dr. James 
i\J orris Page, whose connection with the Uni- 
versity began in 1896, in the capacity of Ad- 
junct Professor of Mathematics, and from 
which he was subsecjuently advanced to the 
full Professorship. 

In the summer of 1903 (July i), Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Page retired from the position of 
Librarian of the University, after nearly 
twenty years of service. He was appointed 
Assistant Librarian in 1876, and Secretary 
and Librarian in 1881. After an intermission 
he was again elected Librarian in 1890, in 
which position he served until his retirement 
as noted. ^‘His love of books, interest 
in literature, courteous manners, sense 
of order and intelligent appreciation of 
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what the students needed in their search 
for information, made him a person 
singularly well fitted to hold this delicate and 
responsible office, which always requires a 
combination of tact, patience, and skill. These 
were found united in Mr, Page. It may truly 
be said that no one ever approached i\Ir. Page 
in his official capacity without being struck 
by his readiness to help, his zeal in literary 
matters, and the unfailing patience and cour- 
tesy with which he listened to and supplied 
the wants of the many persons who, in a long 
series of years, daily called upon him for ad- 
vice and assistance.'' In such terms was 
couched the appreciation of the General Fac- 
ulty, in resolutions adopted October 5, 1903, 
nor was tribute ever better deserv^ed. 

Mr. John S. Patton, who had been appointed 
Assistant Librarian on October 18, 1902, was 
in charge of the Library after the retirement 
of Mr. Page, until November 10, 1903, when 
he was appointed Librarian. Mr. Patton was 
already Secretary of the Faculty, having been 
appointed to that position immediately after 
the death of Mr. Baker. 

INSTRUCTION AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

As a result of a recommendation made by 
the Faculty, the Board of Visitors adopted (in 
1901) some slight but important changes in 
the requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, which were thus succinctly set forth 
by Professor Albert H. Tuttle in a paper pub- 
lished in the “Alumni Bulletin" in April, 1901 : 

These changes, as will be seen, are^ not in any 
sense a departure from the system now in operation; 
the value of which, after ten years of experience, is 
generally if not unanimously conceded. They are 
rather extensions and developments of it, intended 
to increase its efficiency : if they do this, they tend 
also to establish it more firmly. A brief discussion 
of that system, preliminary to their statement, may 
perhaps be of interest. 

It is a commonplace of pedagogics that any scheme 
for the liberal education of young men should have 
in view at once the training and development of the 
powers of the mind and the imparting alike of some 
knowledge at first hand of the things most worth 
knowing, together with the power of comprehending 
at least the significance of other things that are 
worthy of attention; as a recent writer has well 
saii it should teach the student to ^hink, and to 
appreciate: and that these ends should be kept in 


view alike in the choice of the subjects taught, and 
ill the method and order of their pursuit. In former 
times the unanimity of opinion prevalent upon the 
questions of subjects, methods, and sequence found 
general expression in some form of curriculum lead- 
ing to the baccalaureate degree. Disciplinar}’ train- 
ing of this sort has rightly been regarded as the 
function of the college; and has been — or should be 
— presupposed as fundamental to the freedom of 
study and of teaching cnaracteristic of the Univer- 
sity. 

It IS an equally familiar truth that the advance- 
ment of knowledge characteristic of the centup’ that 
has just closed has brought to the attention of 
teachers and of students alike a rapidly increasing 
number of subjects whose value, both educational 
and informational, could not be overlooked. Much 
more importance also has been attached in recent 
years than hitherto to the individual inclinations and 
appetencies of the student: liberal education, more- 
over, has been brought more and more within the 
reach of the masses, and has been recognized as a 
preparation not only for the learned professions, 
which have come to include the vocation of the 
teacher, or for a career of elegant leisure, but also 
for the strenuous activities of every-daj' life. Most 
American universities — including all state universi- 
ties — have been, still are. and probably will continue 
to^ be constrained to combine the collegiate function 
with that of the university proper. To meet these 
changed conditions they have extended the freedom 
of election to the undergraduate, in some cases al- 
most without limit: from them it has spread with 
great rapidity not only to the college, but also to the 
high school, and farther: whether it will stop short 
of the kindergarten remains to be seen. 

The result has not been altogther fortunate. It 
has led in some cases to an absolute deliquescence of 
system, till nothing remains of the curriculum save 
its skeleton, the classing of students as Freshmen, 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors : the bachelor 5 de- 
gree of such an institution implies nothing more 
than the fact that the holder has been in residence 
for a certain number of years, and has passed a 
certain number of examinations — it matters little 
upon what subjects. This has been justified by the 
assertion that the amount of preparation required 
for admission to the first collegiate 3xar has been 
increased in quantity and advanced in character to 
such an extent that it now represents a training 
nearly if not quite equal to that imparted by the col- 
legiate courses of half a century ago. The dis- 
ciplinary function of the college may rightly, it is 
claimed, be therefore relegated to the preparatory 
school, and the undergraduate at once admitted to 
full university freedom. 

Whether this is really so, and whether absolute 
freedom of election on the part of the undergraduate 
is therefore advisable, are seriously questioned by 
great numbers of those who have carefully consid- 
ered the matter; among whom are many who cer- 
tainly cannot be classed as ultra-conser^-ative. Those 
who doubt it are confronted with the problem of so 
planning the work of the undergraduate as to com- 
ply with the requirements above indicated as fimda- 
mental to liberal education in a manner adapted to 
the changed conditions that have been pointed out. 
Several methods for its solution have been put into 
practical operation, three of which may here be 
noted. In some institutions several curricula are 
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oflered, each leading to the baccalaureate degree, 
and each composed throughout of specified subjects: 
the student is allowed on entering an election be- 
tAveea these curricula ; but must pursue in that chosen 
a course of work definitely prescribed alike in kiiia, 
in quantity^ and in sequence. In others, certain sub- 
jects, regarded as absolutely essential to^ a libe^l 
education, are required in specified quantities, chierly 
in the earlier years of the course : while a greater 
or less freedom of election between others, with or 
without limitations, is allowed. A third solution of 
the problem is found in a group system, such as is 
represented by the one which has been in operation 
for a decade at this university. r • 

The group system is based upon the following 
propositions. First, that the subjects which are of 
high educational importance alike from their discip- 
linary and their informational value, while far too 
numerous to be included in any one scheme, may he 
distributed according to their methods and their con- 
tents into more or less natural groups. Second, that 
the pursuit of one subject belonging to either 
of these groups will in some measure at least im- 
part the distinctive discipline of the method charac- 
teri.stic of and to a large extent common to the mem- 
bers of that group; and will also prepare the student 
to make himself more readily familiar, if he so de- 
sires, with the subject matter of the other members 
of the group in question. Third, that the require- 
ment of at least one subject from each of these 
groups tends to some extent at least to bring the stu- 
dent into sympathetic relation with each of the great 
departments of knowledge which these groups rep- 
resent; while the election which he is permitted to 
make within the limits of each group permits him to 
adapt his education in some measure, ^ not only to 
his individual appetencies, but also to his future pur- 
pose in life. Since the amount of work thus required 
does not necessarily equal that which may reasonably 
be exacted of the candidate for a baccalaureate de- 
gree, he is allowed to make farther individual adap- 
tations by the free selection of the remainder of his 
courses as electives at large: he may thus at his 
option intensify his work by the farther pursuit of 
one or more of the subjects already chosen, or may 
e.xtend his intellectual horizon by the addition of new 
subj‘ ects. 

The groups at present here recognized are the fol- 
lowing: First, the classics, Latin and Greek, pur- 
sued alike as langnage.s and as literatures: second, 
the leading continental languages, .similarly pursued: 
third, oLir own tongue, pursued on llie one hand as a 
language, on the other for the sake of its literature; 
it is worth noting that its pursuit from one or the 
other of these standpoints is thus made obligatory: 
fourth, History and Philosophy, including the study 
of man, his processes of reasoning, his mental or- 
ganization, his conception of the universe in which he 
finds himself, and his relations past and present to 
his fellowmeii: fifth. Mathematics, and the sciences 
of Mechanics and Astronomy, whose treatment is 
largely the application of Mathematics : sixth, Phys- 
ics and Chemistry, sciences whose method is chiefly 
experimental ; and seventh, Botany, Zoology, and Ge- 
ology, sciences whose method is chiefly observational 
and descriptive. 

Such a grouping as this is necessarily more or less 
arbitrary. That the differenceSj both disciplinary 
and cultural, between the study of an ancient and of 
a modem language are far other both in kind and in 
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degree than those between either of them and math- 
ematics, or one of the natural sciences : that the 
study of a language or a literature is necessarily more 
or less closely bound up with the study of the his- 
tory of the people to which it pertained: that sci- 
ences like Mechanics and Astronomy, while calling for 
constant mathematical treatment, are also largely ex- 
perimental or observational : and that the so-called 
experimental sciences demand for their full develop- 
ment the extensive application of mathematical analy- 
sis, are among the criticisms that may with justice 
be urged. The validity of the fourth group may m 
particular, perhaps, te questioned: a more desirable 
distribution would possibly recognize one group for 
History, Economics, and Sociology ; and a second for 
Logic, Psychology, and Pbilo.sophy. Nevertheless, it 
may with confidence be affirmed that the student 
who lias successfully pursued an adequate course 
chosen from each of these groups has learned to seek 
for knowledge in different fields, and by methods at 
times widely varying, and has acquired in so doing an 
efficient and symmetrical discipline : he has also therc- 
hv been brought into an intelligent and sympathetic 
relation, if not with all knowledge, which is to-day 
impossible, at least with such a number and variety 
of subjects as to secure to him an education that may 
justly be called liberal. Whether this is the ideal 
solution of the problem above stated or not, it 
certainly one that is both efficient and practicable. 

The changes recently made arc four in number. 
The first consists in a more clear and definite set- 
ting forth of what is here regarded as adequate prep- 
aration for collegiate work. In former years^ the 
preparatory schools chiefly tributary to this unlver- 
.sity, relatively few in number, and in most cases in 
its vicinity, were largely under the management of 
its alumni; their principals were familiar with its 
requirements in this respect, and did not often or 
willingly send young men to its classes who were not 
ready for them. In recent years, however, there has 
been a marked increase in the number of students, 
who have come from a much larger territory, and 
from a much greater number and variety of schools, 
both private and public : and while it has never been 
the case (as is sometimes stated) that students have 
been freely admitted to the university without prepa- 
ration, only to fall by the wayside, there has been^ at 
times a lack of clear ideas upon this subject alike 
in the minds of students and of teachers, which has 
occasionally led to failure and disappointment. The 
requirements for entrance upon work for the bacca- 
laureate degree are now clearly set forth in the cata- 
logue in connection with those for the attainment of 
that degree. In addition, the head of each academic 
school states at the outset of the announcement^ of 
the work of that school what^ if any, specific require- 
ments are made of those desiring to enter upon it. 
The account given below of the method recently 
adopted for the admission of students to the aca- 
demic department will show the practical application 
of those requirements. 

The second of these changes consi.'^ts in an in- 
crease of the amount of work required for the bac- 
calaureate degree. In the earlier years of the group 
system six groups were recognized, the subjects in- 
cluded under the sixth and seventh groups above 
defined being combined in one : eight ''B. A.” courses 
were then required, one being chosen from each 
group, and two being elected at large. A few years 
later the sixth and seventh groups were different!- 
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ated, and nine B. A. courses in all were required. 
Ten are now required, one being chosen, as hitherto, 
from each of the seven groups, and three being elect- 
ed at large. In addition, what have for several 
years been known as the ‘‘A’" courses (about equiva- 
lent to the junior courses of former years) in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, have now been formally 
incorporated ^ into the requirements for the degree : 
the first two in connection with the languages in ques- 
tion, and the third as fundamental to each of the 
courses offered in the group of Mathematical sci- 
ences; those in pure Mathematics, Mechanics, and 
Astronomy. Since the courses in Latin and Greek 
are both double, a student electing both of these lan- 
guages is required to complete but nine B. A. courses. 
It will be seen that, including the A courses, each 
candidate for the first degree in Arts is now required 
to complete twelve courses in all. 

The third change consists in an extension of the 
range of election at large open to the student. Hith- 
erto his choice has been restricted to the remaining 
B. A. courses (designated in the present catalogue 
as “B” courses) ; thus making possible to him an in- 
crease in the number of subjects studied only. He is 
now permitted to undertake one or more advanced 
courses (now designated as “C” courses), such as 
were formerly offered only to candidates for the 
master’s degree, or for graduation in the individual 
schools; subject, of course, to the condition that the 
precedent B course has been completed. He is thus 
given the option, as has been already stated, of 
widening his field of knowledge, or of intensifying 
his work along chosen lines. 

The fourth, and in some respects perhaps 
the ^ most noteworthy change, consists in a 
definite limitation of the amount of work that 
may be undertaken in a single year by the 
undergraduate. While the faculty do not believe 
that a stay in college for a fixed number of years is 
of itself an education, they do regard the element of 
,time as an important factor in intellectual as in all 
other growth. They believe, also, that true discip- 
line and culture depend not so much upon the amount 
that is absorbed as upon that which is mastered and 
thoroughly assimilated. It is one of the fundamental 
tenets of the University of Virginia that a few things 
well and thoroughly done are of more worth than 
many that are hurried or slighted : the number of 
subjects required for a degree is therefore still quite 
small as compared with the requirements of nearly 
every other institution of the first class; and that 
these subjects may be pursued with the intensity and 
closeness of application which has from^ the first 
been a distinguishing characteristic of this institu- 
tion demands that each shall have assured to it an 
adequate portion of the time of each student. Ex- 
perience has shown, moreover, that young students 
fail far more frequently through undertaking too 
much than for want of proper preparation; while 
even those exceptional students who succeed yearly 
in passing examinations in four or five distinct 
courses in nearly every case express their subsequent 
conviction that such crowding of their work was not 
only not beneficial, but in some cases at least a posi- 
tive injury. For these and similar reasons the work 
of the undergraduate student has been fixed at three 
courses a year; and neither more nor fewer than 
this number may be elected by any such student, 
without the consent of the academic faculty. Four 
years of residence are therefore necessary under or- 


dinary circumstances for the attainment of the bac- 
calaureate degree 

A survey of the groups described in a precediim 
paragraph will show that the order in which they 
have been defined is not an accidental one, but in 
some measure, at least, a logical sequence, passing 
from the humanities through philosophy to the sci- 
ences of nature. It is not, however, a required order, 
nor is any order specifically required under the group 
system here in operation Practically, however, the 
order of progress is nearly if not quite the same in 
most instances; sulijects which, like mathematics and 
the languages, require a specific previous preparation, 
are first taken up, the work of the high school thus 
passing over into that of the college : the require- 
ments under the remaining groups are usually next 
sati.sfied: after which the electives at large are 
chosen. 

The mode of procedure for entrance upon the 
work of the academic department has been referred 
to in connection with the subject of entrance re- 
quirements It is as follows : A new student, on 
entering the Universit}", is sent by the Chairman tr* 
the presiding officer of the academic faculty (chosen 
by his colleagues), who satisfies himself as to the 
general preparation of the candidate, and confer=i 
with him as to the courses which he may desire to 
undertake. His election.s being made, the applicant 
is sent in turn to the professor at the head of each 
.school which he proposes to enter: the latter must 
satisfy himself as to his fitness therefor before cer- 
tifying over his signature that the applicant is, in 
his judgment, prepared to enter upon the course in 
question and to pursue it with profit: should such 
certification be refused in any case, another course 
must be elected. When three elected courses have 
been dnlv certified, the applicant is sent to the Chair- 
man and the Proctor to complete his matriculation 
in the schools concerned. 

The mode of procedure above outlined is that 
which has long been required by the Laws of the 
Visitors for the conduct of individual schools: and 
in the case of Virginia students by the statutes of the 
Commonwealth : it is in substance that which has 
been in practice hitherto, except that its steps are 
now more clearly defined and a greater uniformity 
of method established. Each person to whom the 
student is sent is left to the exercise of his own 
judgment ho^vever, as to how he .shall satisfy him- 
self of the applicant’s attainments in each instance: 
he may in his discretion accept the certificate of a 
preparatory school of known standing: may make 
informal inquiry as to previous training; or may hold 
a formal examination, either written or oral. The 
academic faculty believe that this method will fully 
secure the end which they have in view ; the admis- 
sion to the work of the university of those who are 
really fitted to undertake it, and the exclusion of 
those who are not so qualified. After repeated and 
careful consideration of the subject its members are 
as a body opposed to a general entrance examina- 
tion; believing that the objections thereto more than 
counterbalance its advantages, 

Thc.se are the present requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts of the University of Virginia. 
Its attainment under the conditions here set forth 
certainly implies that its possessor has received an 
education that may rightly be called liberal : that, as 
has been said, he has been taught to think and to ap- 
preciate: that he has come to the end which he has 
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sought by a path largely his own, in that he has 
enjoyed *i certain freedom of election at every step; 
and 5^et along a course so far directed that m its 
attainment he has had secured to him a symmetrical 
and well ordered intellectual discipline, and has ac- 
quired a liberal and a catholic spirit He has learned 
a few things thoroughly and well : and in so doing 
he has learned the methods by which knowledge is 
acquired, and has learned also hoAv much else tliere 
is that is equally well worth knowing. Such a de- 
gree is well worth attaining either for itself, as the 
exponent of a liberal education : as a preparation 
for active life, professional or other : or as a broad 
and sure foundation for the higher culture repre- 
sented by the time-honored degree of Master ^ of 
Arts, or for the specialized and intensified training 
which leads to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In the year 1899 a system of Alumni Sdiol- 
arships was created, the incumbents to be 
appointed by the local Alumni xA^ssociatioiis 
throughout the country, under regulations es- 
tablished by the Board of Visitors. Only such 
persons may be appointed as actually stand 
in need of such aid, and who, in the judgment 
of the Association making the appointment, 
would not otherwise be able to attend the 
University. A scholarship may only stand for 
one year, but an incumbent who has satis- 
factorily passed examinations at the Univer- 
sity in one or more of his classes may be eli- 
gible for reappointment the following session, 
upon the recommendation of the Facult}". 

GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

Since the compilation of gifts made to the 
University, as appearing upon previous pages, 
Mr. George H. Byrd, of New York, pre- 
sented to the University of Virginia Library 
the estate of his son, Alfred H. Byrd, to be 
held as a permanent endowment of the Li- 
brary of Virginia History and Literature. The 
income from this estate amounts to four or 
five hundred dollars a year, and is to be 
used only in procuring books bearing upon 
the subjects designated. A committee at once 
took active steps to procure valuable accessions 
to tlie Byrd Library, and an excellent nucleus 
has been established. The committee, in order 
to make proper provision for the future, also be- 
gan the making of as complete a bibliography 
of Virginia as possible. The list now contains 
several thousand titles, and additions to it 
are being constantly made. It is the desire 


of the committee to have a catalogue made 
of all Virginia books, whether in possession 
of the Library or not, and to proceed as rap- 
idly as possible to procure a full collection. 
Among other methods resorted to for obtain- 
ing titles, has been that of writing to some 
prominent man in each county in the State, 
askincf for a list of books giving the history 
of his county, and also for a list of authors 
produced by his county. It would be highly 
satisfactory if the Alumni, wherever dispersed, 
would lake an interest in this movement, and 
aid in making the University of Virginia what 
it should be — the great centre for all students 
of the history and literature of the great State 
of Virginia, by furnishing titles of rare Vir- 
ginia books, by donating such as they may 
possess and be willing to part with, and by 
giving such information as may lead to the 
purchase of others which may not be other- 
wise obtained. 

Among the losses sustained in the disastrous 
fire of 1895 were the clock and bell provided 
by Mr. Jefferson, when in his eighty-fourth 
year. These were made in Boston, and the 
methodical donor was most explicit in his 
specifications for the work, and particularly 
with reference to the bell, which, he insisted, 
should be capable of carrying its sound over 
a distance of two miles, ‘‘because this will 
insure its always being heard at Charlottes- 
ville.” The bell worthily served its purpose 
for a period of sixty years, when it was found 
to be irreparably damaged by cracking. It 
was recast in 1886, and was ruined in the fire 
before mentioned. The Board of Visitors 
authorized the Ladies’ Aid Society to use the 
metal it contained in casting a bell for the 
chapel — the bell which now rings the lecture 
hours as well as the summons to divine serv- 
ice, but they were dissuaded from their pur- 
pose by a number of gentlemen of the Fac- 
ulty (Dr. Towles, Professor Stone and Pro- 
fessor Tuttle), who purchased the old relic, 
and presented it to the institution. It is now 
to be seen in the Brooks Museum. The bell 
now in use (the chapel bell) was cast at the 
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McShane Foundry, Baltimore, and bears upon 
one side the inscription : “Presented to the 
University of Virginia by The \\W Dramatic 
Club, 15 Septemljcr, 1897/' I -pun the other 
side appears the following : 

“The spirit of this place 
1 rule by heaven’s grace. 

The ivory gates of sleep 
Ope at niy utterance deep. 

To work, and praise and pray, 

I call, and men obey. 

Who doth my will resist 
Hath life’s true meaning mis.sed ; 

Who yields to my control 
Finds light for mvitd and soul.” * 

The Jefferson clock was replaced with a 
time service of remarkable com])leteness. This 
was the gift of Hon. jetfersun M. Levy, of 
New ’S’^ork City, the owner of Monticelh^ who 
made the ])re.sentation on April 13, 1899. the 
birth anniversary of the great “Father of the 
Ihiiversity.” The regulator clock not only 
controls all the lime system of the Lniver- 
sity, but by electric action conveys lime to 
various public buildings and private resi- 
dences, and its variance is guaranteed not to 
cxeml thirty seconds a month. The clock 
dial in the library is thirty inches in diameter, 
of white marble, with raised Roman numerals 
in black, and black hands. 'Fhere is a fifty- 
six inch dial in each of the pediments of the 
Rotunda, north and south, dliese are of steel, 
enamelled in while, with plain l)lack Roman 
numerals and black hands. The clock also 
has a calendar attachment for ringing the 
electric bells in the various lecture rooms. 

A life-size bust in marble of Professor John 
1 >. Minor occupies a ])lace in the Library. It 
was the work of the Richmond scul])tor, Val- 
entine, and was pre.sented to the University 

♦These lines were written by Rev. Frederick Will- 
iam Neve. lie is a native of the county of Kent, 
England, and a graduate of Merton College, Oxford, 
Ik A., 1879, and M. A., 1882 He was ordained to the 
ministry of the Church f)f England by the Bishop of 
St. Alban’s. May 2 \ t88o. He came to the llnited 
States in 1888, and look charge of St. rani’s Prote.sl- 
ant Episcopal Church at Ivy Depot, with Emmanuel 
Church, at Creetiwoud, Virginia, and he has served 
these charges continuously to the present time. His 
work has been more especially directed towards the 
elevation and enlightenment of the mountain people 
of the Ragged Mountains and the Blue Ridge in Al- 
bemarle and Greene counties, Virginia. 
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by the Law Alumni in commemoration of the 
C()mj)lction of fifty years’ incumbcMicv of the 
Chair of Law' by tlie oniinonl lawyer and 
teacher. The pcde.slai contains the inscrip- 
tion : 

1845. 

He taught the Law 
And the Reason 
thereof 
1895. 

1 'hc unveiling took place in the Public flail, 
June 12, 1895, the presontaliun address being 
made by Mr. J. \\. (ireen, chairman of the 
Hii.st C'ommittcc, and an accciitanco address 
was made by IVofcssor William M. 'riiornton. 

'fhe fine bronze bust of F'.dgar Allen Poe, 
which occupies a place in the library, was the 
gift of the Poe Memorial AssiK'iation, a scKiety 
formed in 1897 by alumni and students. The 
artist .selected to make the Poe bust was < icorge 
Julian Z(>lna\, a Hungarian, who had ])revi- 
uitsly dune highly meritorious work, and who 
nlaced upon tht^sK|)«»dimenl of the Academic 
Ihiilding of the UnivirsitN an allegorical illus- 
tration of the scriptural phruvse which has be- 
come the motto of the institution : “Ye* shall 
know' the truth, and the truth shall make yon 
frcH'.” The bust was formally unveiletl on 
October 7, 1899, that date being the liftiilb 
anniversary of the death of the poet whose 
pathetic life and distinguished literary achieve- 
ments are thus commemorated. Lpon tlia' 
occasion, the princij)al address w'as deliverer 
by Hamilton H. Mabie, of New York. Tbi^ 
work of the artist Zolnay is regarded as hi' 
masterpiece, and among the many merited 
encomiums bestow'ed upon it was that of F'.d- 
imind ('larencc Stedman, who wrote as fid 
knvs to the committee having the W’ork 
charge : 

“I had the pleasure of inspecting, with iny o' 
league, Profe.ssor Woodherry. Mr. Zolnay’s admit 
able work as it approached completion Wo tested 
it by conipatisun with all the known likcnc.sscs of 
its subject, and after the sculptor’s additional touches 
it seemed to us a somewhat idealized but noble and 
not imtnilbfnl portrait of your great Southern poet, 
critic and romancer. Permit me then to congratu- 
late yonr Association upon the outcome of your 
loyal efForts to place a lasting and artistic memorial 
in the University to which the author of “Tb' 








Library, Showing Zolnay’s Bust of Poe. 
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Haunted Palace,” “The Raven,” and “Ligeia,” un- 
questionably owed so much, and which in turn just- 
ly finds increase of eminence from the growth and 
perpetuation of his fame.” 

In 1901 a marble bust of Qiarles Broad- 
way Roitss, the merchant philanthropist of 
New York, and a munificent benefactor of the 
University, was placed in the Library. It is 
an excellent representation in marble of the 
blind millionaire, rather more than life-size, 
and is from the chisel of P. Coppini, a well 
known sculptor of New York City. It is in- 
tended for the Rouss Physical Laboratory, in 
which it will be set up as soon as a proper 
place can be made for it. 

The greatly deplored loss by the fire in 
October, 1895, of Baize’s famous “School of 
Athens, copied from the original in the Sala 
de Segnatura, in the Vatican at Rome, was 
splendidly repaired in igo2. In the year 1900 
a generous alumnus of the University, whose 
name is yet withheld at his own request, con- 
tributed the sum of $2,500 for the restoration 
of this painting. The selection of the painter 
was left after some correspondence to a com- 
mittee of American artists resident in Europe. 
Mr. John White Alexander, of New York and 
Paris, was requested to act as the head of this 
committee, and he associated with himself 
two eminent colleagues, Mr. Edwin Austin 
Abbey and Mr. Elihu Vedder. These gentle- 
men, after careful inquiry, chose as the painter 
Mr. George W. Breck, a brilliant young com- 
patriot then working in the American Acad- 
emy at Rome. Mr. Breck began his work 
early in July, 1900. Through influential 
friends in Rome he was able to secure the ex- 
traordinary privilege of making a full size 
copy in the Vatican itself, with Raphael's su- 
perb fresco constantly under his eyes. The 
authorities of the Vatican have never allowed 
any copy to be made of the precise size of the 
original, but to Mr. Breck they conceded 
permission to deviate from it only four or 
five inches in height and in length. The work 
progressed prosperously from the beginning, 
and no delays or obstacles were thrown in 
the way of the ai'tist, his only interruptions 


being from the vast numbers of pilgrims and 
other visitors attracted to Rome, especially 
(luring the Hoh Year, 1900. 

Early in 1902 ^Mr. Breck returned to 
America with his painting and brought it to 
the University, where he superintended its 
mounting in the new Public Hall in the Acad- 
emic Building. On April 12th this painting 
was formally presented to the University in 
the presence of a large asvsembly. Professor 
V'illiam j\[. Thornton, on behalf of the donor, 
made the presentation speech, and the picture 
was accepted by Professor Francis H. Smith, 
acting for the chairman, who was absent in 
St. Louis. Both jMr. Thornton and Professor 
Smith made interesting and instructive 
speeches which were highly appreciated. The 
artist, Mr. George W. Breck, then gave some 
account of his own experiences in painting the 
picture, and the exercises were closed with a 
delightful address from Mr. CYowinshield, a 
distinguished artist of New York, who spoke 
informally but with exceeding interest on 
jMural Painting. Both Mr. Breck and Mr. 
Crowinshield expressed themselves as much 
delighted with the University’s architectural 
features and the beauty of the scenery, and 
particularly with the Public Hall, of which 
Mr. B reek’s painting had now become the 
chief decoration. It may be remarked with 
all propriety, in closing reference to this inter- 
esting event, that it was a matter of regret 
to the highly intelligent and deeply interested 
audience present, that they were not privileged 
to know the name of the person whose mu- 
nificence brought so splendid a work of art 
into the possession of the University. 

In the year 1902 the University was made 
the recipient by gift of a notable portrait of 
Chief Justice John Marshall. The history of 
this fine painting is of unusual interest. 
Mr. Thomas A, Rust, of Richmond (born 
January, 1798), was a great admirer of Chief 
Justice Marshall, with whom his personal 
associations were so friendly that in 1828 
or 1829 he persuaded Marshall to give sittings 
for a portrait to a well-known Richmond 
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artist, John B. Martki. This portrait re- 
mained in the possession of Mr. Rust until 
1859, when he sold it to John W. Davies. In 
1901 the son of this Mr. Davies offered the 
portrait for sale through Mr. J. J. English, 
of the Bell Book Company, and it was pur- 
chased by INIr. John L. Williams. Mr. Will- 
iams ascertained that the frame was not the 
original, and had the painting itself retouched 
and remounted in a frame worthy of it. The 
portrait was pronounced in its day as excel- 
lent, and is declared now to be of exceptional 
beauty, 

Mr. John L. Williams, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, addressed to Dr. Charles W. Kent, of 
the Faculty of the University of Virginia, 
the following letter : 

My Dear Doctor: 

I have always thought the face of a large-hearted 
and noble-minded man. identified with great works, 
to be exceedingly elevating and inspiring. The con- 
templation of such is a high and most wholesome 
study. 

Judge Marshall stands almost alone in history for 
the nobleness of his soul and the simplicity and 
grandeur of his character. His services to the hu- 
man race in shaping and perfecting the Constitution 
of the United States of America are inestimiable. 

His wise manhood was the active principle, the 
germ, the primal crystal of our citizenship and Gov- 
ernment. His sound judgment gave us Law and es- 
tablished us as a lasting Nation. 

Therefore, I considered myself fortunate in find- 
ing a portrait of the great Chief-Justice, and in be- 
ing allowed to place it in the Library of our greatest 
institution of learning — our University. It will there 
remain the image of a great reality; an invaluable 
jewel in Virginia’s crown of glory. 

Sincerely yours, 

John L. Williams. 

The proffer was gratefully accepted, and 
on June 18, 1902 (Dr. Paul B. Barringer, 
Chairman of the Faculty, presiding), in the 
presence of a large and deeply interested as- 
semblage, the presentation of the portrait was 
made on behalf of the donor by Judge Luns- 
ford L. Lewis, ex-President of the Virginia 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lewis delivered a 
masterly address, and in his opening sen- 
tences said: 

/Tt was a patriotic impulse which prompted the 
gift to this University of a portrait of our country’s 
greatest jurist. Nor is the occasion on which we are 
assembled less significant than interesting, since it 


empha.sizes the fact that grave questions^ which afore- 
time agitated the country, and upon which the ablest 
men were divided in opinion, have been largely, if 
not completely, settled ; so that to-day it is deemed 
eminently fit that upon the walls of this University, 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, there should be hung 
a portrait of his great antagonist, John Marshall.” 

The acceptance on behalf of the Univer- 
sity was by Professor William M. Lile, of 
the Faculty, who said, in the course of his 
remarks : 

“While Marshall stood for the supremacy of the 
Federal Constitution and the national life, Jefferson 
was par excellence the champion of the rights of 
local government and the security of the individual 
citizen. The one was the Father of the Constitu- 
tion — the other was the ever alert Tribune of the 
People. Happily for the people of this Union, the 
subsequent political and constitutional history of the 
country has shown that in the main the principles 
severally represented by Marshall and Jefferson were 
opposed, not as hostile forces, but as buttresses of 
the liberty and welfare of the people and the govern- 
ment. Marshall, in making strong the government, 
made no war upon the people; and Jefferson, in de- 
fending the people, was not an enemy of enlightened 
government. In other words, they were opposed 
only as material opposes material in some great 
structure — the opposing forces making the structure 
secure, and the whole rendering the parts fixed and 
immovable.” 

After these interesting and memorable cere- 
monies in the Public Hall, this beautiful por- 
trait was consigned to the care of Professors 
Francis H. Smith and John W. Mallet, and 
under their supervision was hung in the Li- 
brary of the University, where it will hence- 
forth remain, challenging throughout the fu- 
ture, as it does to-day, the admiration and 
delight of all visitors to the interior of Jeffer- 
son’s Rotunda, and, in the language of the 
reporter of this entertaining event, “May the 
time come when in this beautiful room shall 
be ranged by the sides of these — Jefferson 
and Marshall — the portraits of all those grand 
Virginians who in their own day ranked as 
worthy of this high companionship!” 

On April 13, 1903, was presented tO' the 
University, a portrait of D. W. Gordon Mc- 
Cabe, the founder and principal of one of 
the most useful educational institutions of 
the State — the University School of Peters- 
burg, whence it was removed to Richmond. 
The history of this school and the life work 
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of Dr. McCabe have been written of upon 
other pages of this work. The presentation 
address was made by Hon, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and contained the following fervent but 
well merited tribute : 

The best and noblest element of the work Colo- 
nel McCabe has done for his State has been re- 
served for the last— the moral element. If the State 
owes him thanks for the high intellectual standard 
he set for the schools of this generation, what shall 
be said of that other and nobler standard? If 
she owes him thanks for teaching some of her sons 
to be scholars, how infinitely more does she owe him 
that he taught them all to be gentlemen? Character 
is a more intangible and a subtler thing than even 
scholarship. It is not possible to say in the case of 
any man just how much of his sense of true and 
honorable manhood he learned from the example of 
his father’s life, how much at his mother’s knee, how 
much from the teaching and example of his school- 
master; but it is most truly possible to say that no 
boy ever attended Colonel McCabe’s school who did 
not learn, whether his stay was short or long, that 
in his master’s eye it is honor, honor, honor — ^first, 
last, and^ always — that is worth living for, and that 
without it no life is worth the living; and who did 
not leave the school the better for that knowledge, 
and for the unquestioning confidence that was in- 
variably placed in his word? 

I may say that Captain McCabe gave an impetus 
to higher education in Virginia and in the South 
which no other man has given within my knowledge 
and day. Thoroughness and accuracy of work, the 
absolute absence of pretension and humbug, and the 
tone of conduct and thought among his boys, were 
the leading characteristics of the school. I well re- 
member a ballad of Thackeray which he was fond of 
rolling ^ out from time to time to his boys, which 
was this: 

“Come wealth or want, come good or ill. 

Let young and old accept their part. 

And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Who misses or who wins the prize. 

Go lose or conquer as you can; 

But if you fail or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 

It seems to me that Captain McCabe was wise in 
concluding to close his school when he did; al- 
though in fact active and vigorous and apparently 
as young as ever, he was nearly sixty years of age; 
he had accomplished a great work in life ; his very 
fine business ability had brought to him a compe- 
tency, and it was better that he should close the 
school whilst he yet retained his enthusiasm in his 
work, and maintained it at the point of highest ex- 
cellence, rather than wait, as too many do, to have, 
even if he did not appreciate it as the years went by, 
a depreciation in the standard of that work. 

To your great University he was more than loyal; 
he really felt so fully that he could not conceal it, 
that there was no other great school of higher edu- 
cation — certainly in Virginia. His idea was that every 
very capable working student in his school should 
go to the University of Virginia. I, at times, when 


I had grown to be a man and knew him as such and 
saw much of him, could not fully agree with him 
in this view, although I was readily willing to ac- 
cord to the University the first place; but Captain 
McCabe thought there was no other place. There- 
fore, you can but feel that his relations to the Uni- 
versity should be perpetuated in such a way that 
those who come after us may at least know who he 
was, and what his work was, and what his devotion 
was to the University of Virginia. 

In the same year (1903), on June 17th, on 
behalf of J\lr. John L. Williams, of Rich- 
mond, Professor William M. Thornton pre^ 
scnted to the University a portrait of Matthew 
Fontaine IMaury. A large audience was pres- 
ent, and in its midst Colonel Richard Maury 
and IMrs. Werth, of Richmond, the son and 
daughter of Lieutenant Ivlaury. In his pres- 
entation address, Professor Thornton recalled 
the fact that one year before a similar honor 
had been done to the memory of John Mar- 
shall, “the nation's political pilot,” and it was 
now equally fitting that reverence be paid to 
another illustrious Virginian, the pathfinder 
of an actual ocean. He rehearsed the life- 
work of the illustrious scientist, particularly 
dwelling upon his explorations of the physical 
geography of the sea, and quoting Field’s 
declaration with reference to the trans-Atlantic 
telegraph cable : '‘Maury furnished the 
brains ; England gave the money ; I did the 
work.” Continuing, Professor Thornton said : 
“Maury's rank as hydrographer and astron- 
omer is not difficult to determine. As the 
acknowledged founder of a new science, large- 
ly “brought to perfection by his labors, all 
meteorologists hold his name in highest honor 
and cherish for his memory the sincerest ad- 
miration. As an astronomer his plans for 
the development of the National Observatory 
were excellent, conceived on broad lines, and 
worthy of his acute scientific insight. Had 
they been effectually carried out, the results 
would have conferred lasting honor on Amer- 
ican science. The causes for their imperfect 
execution cannot now be fully traced out. 
Nor is it wholly a loss that the conditions sur- 
rounding him were such as to divert the full 
force of Maury's genius into the single chan- 
nel of hydrographic research.'' 
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In well-chosen words, instinct with feeling, 
Professor Francis H. Smith accepted the 
painting on the part of the University. He 
spoke conlidently of the day when IMaiiry’s 
genius should be recognized throughout the 
land, and recalled with pride the fact that 
when his fortunes seemed lowest the Univer- 
sity of \hrginia had offered him a place in 
her faculty, and gracefully alluded to the 
many acts of liberality for which the Univer- 
shy is indebted to Mr. Williams, the giver of 
this striking and expressive portrait. 

With the gifts above enumerated and dona- 
tions of books, the University collection in 
the Rotunda is gradually growing more and 
more valuable. In recent years a large num- 
ber of portraits which had been in the keep- 
ing of the various professors since the fire in 
1895 been brought back to the Library 
and hung in conspicuous places. Among these 
is the valuable portrait of Jefferson by Sully, 
and another of Francis Walker Gilmer, who 
went to Europe for the founder and assem- 
bled the first Faculty. 

When the buildings were restored after the 
great fire, a lack of means prevented the proper 
carving of the capitals on the columns of the 
rotunda portico. On the closing dav of the 
commencement in 1902. Mr. John Skelton 
Williams, of Richmond, Virginia, personally 
assumed the exi>ense of performing the work 
of carving in memory of his father, Mr. John 
L. Williams, one of the most loyal and be- 
loved of the alumni of the Lhiiversity. Mr. 
Williams made his offer through Mr. Rose- 
well Page, of Richmond, who with Professor 
Thornton, Dr. Kent and Mx. Robert L. Har- 
rison, of New York City, waited upon the 
Irloard of Visitors to make known this gen- 
erous proffer. The Board at once adopted 
resolutions expressive of their gratitude to Mr. 
Williams, and authorized the prosecution of 
the work under the supervision of Colonel 
Thomas li. Carter and Professors Thornton 
and Kent. The task was completed in the 
summer of 1903, and the beautiful Corinthian 
columns now appear in the same graceful or- 


der of ornamentation that marked the original 
stately shafts. 

NOTAllLK IWliNTS. 

In the autumn of the year 1900 the electric 
plant was inaugurated under the superin- 
tendence of the electrical engineer, Mr. Stone- 
wall Tompkins, of the 1 \ filler School. The 
machinery is of the ])cst that is manufactured 
in this courjtry, and has worked with satis- 
faction in every respect. The installation, on 
account of the large advance in the price of 
electric material of every kind, more espe- 
cially wire (a very heavy weight of copper 
being used in the direct system as compared 
with tlie alternating system), has caused the 
appropriation by the State to be exceeded, 
but the receipts from lights and the saving 
from the payment for electricity furnished by 
the city, and a part of the payment for gas, 
makes the plant a self-sustaining investment 
as well as one of convenience and econonn^ 

The year 1901 was marked hy several events 
of considerable importance. The first to be 
noted is the institution of ^‘Founder’s Day/’ 
April 13th, with suitable exercises each session 
in commemoration of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson. In this, the first year of its ob- 
servance, the exercises were coincident with 
those attending the inauguration of the new 
Hospital. 



Harrison Trophy. 


One of the most interesting features of 
Founder’s Day is the contest for the Flarrison 
trophy. This was the gift of Professor James 
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A. Harrison, in 1896, to the Washington and 
Jefferson Literary Societies of the University 
of \ 4 rg*inia. It is contended for by repre- 
sentatives of each, and is awarded for su- 
periority in debate, remaining* with the win- 
ning Society so long as it can successfully de- 
fend it. The trophy (of which a greatly re- 
duced reproduction is given on this page) 
is in shield form, of copper, and bears profile 
views of Washington and Jefterson, and, en- 
closed in a beautiful solid silver laurel wreath, 
a scroll of copper, upon whicli is each year 
engraved the name of the successful con- 
testant. 

In the year 190T twelve of the leading 
American institutions of learning were invited 
to send representatives to the Alfred the Great 
memorial services at Winchester, England, in 
September. The University of Virginia was 
among the number, and was represented by 
Judge Lambert Tree, of Chicago, Illinois. 
Judge Tree presented to the ]\Ia}or of Win- 
chester the acceptance of the LIniversity to be 
associated with the commemoration — a docu- 
ment beautifully executed on parchment, and 
enclosed in a metallic case. 

The Austin bequest has been mentioned 
upon previous pages of this work, but not in 
particularity. Mr, Arthur W. Austin, of Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, at his death left his es- 
tate to his daughter, Mary Austin Carroll, for 
life, and to the University of Wrginia after 
her death. The face value of the principal 
invested is now $321,342.08, while its actual 
value is estimated from $400,000 to $500,000. 
The present income of the estate is $16,400, 
and the expenses about $3,400. This leaves 
a balance of $13,000 to which Mrs. Mary 
Austin Carroll is annually entitled. Airs. Car- 
roll has very generously determined to reserve 
of this $13,000 only $5,000 for her personal 
use, and to deliver to the University all in 
excess of this $S,ooo annually. Friends of the 
University greatly appreciate this kindness of 
Mrs. Carroll, who thus voluntarily surrenders 
to the University a 'large part of her personal 
income. 


In the autumn of the year 1900 was founded 
the Graduate Club of tlie Ihiivtrsity of \'ir- 
ginia. In great part is Ncas an outcome as 
well as an evi<lence of the increased and in- 
creasing iiiterest in graduate work at tlie Cni- 
versity. l^r. W'illiam A. l.aml)eth was the 
first presidciU of the C lub, and it was well 
that it ha{] such an ' ^ ^ at the beginning. 

During the first _\ear a])ont twenty-five mem- 
Ikts were enrolled. C^nly men with an aca- 
demic degree from a gcjotl college, or those pur- 
suing graduate work here, are eligible to active 
membership, and this condition will keep the 
number of memberwS rlown to a small propor- 
tion of the students. The work of the Grad- 
uate Club is performed in two ways: 

I^'irst, through addresses delivered before 
the Club. The.sc' are either given by ITo- 
fessors or other visitors, on topics of special 
interest to the Club, or by its own members, 
in order that it may be informed of the vari- 
ous lines of research pursued by the graduate 
students at the University, especially by those 
applying for the DoclC)r's degree. Among the 
addresses may Ixi mentioned one by Professor 
Thornton, on his “\dsit to the Paris Exposi- 
tion, as one of the Ihiited States Commis- 
sioners;” another In* J^r. James M. Page, on 
his “Recollections of Sludent Life at the Ger- 
man Universities and }et another by Dr. 
Charles W. Kent, (ni the “Preparation of a 
d'hesis.’* 

Second, b} the discussion of questions of 
importance to the Cniversity, or to the student 
body, or relating to graduate work at the 
University. After such discussion, if it is 
thought desirable, committees arc chosen and 
a rcp(jrt is sulimitted at the next meeting. 
Among the qiieslions so discussed have been 
“The reasons for the variations in the attend- 
ance of students,” and “The adoption of the 
cap and gown by men taking academic degrees 
at the final exercises.'' 

An appropriate gift was made to the De- 
partment of .State at Washington, on July 
3, 1902, by Judge James T>. Sener," President 

'"Died November 18, 1903. 
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of the Alumni Association of the University 
of \"irgiiua, on behalf of the institution. This 
gift was a few simile photolithic copy of the 
Declaration of Independence made more than 
a quarter of a century before, while it was 
yet possible to reproduce it. This copy bore 
the signatures of Columbus Delano, Secretary 
of the Interior, and M. D. Leggett, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, and the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“Presented to the Department of State, of which 
Thomas Jefferson was the first Secretary, by James 
B. Sener, President of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Virginia, at the close of 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth year of American 
Independence, July 3, 1902.'^ 

Judge Sener, in making the presentation, 
remarked upon the fact that the original en- 
grossed copy of the important document in 
possession of the State Department had be- 
come illegible, and was no longer open to 
public inspection, and said: 

“It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, since the great 
Declaration has faded from view, that it is peculiarly 
appropriate that a fac simile copy of it should be 
placed in some big department of this government, 
which Mr. Jefferson did so much to establish and to 
develop; and of all the departments of the govern- 
ment that of the Department of State, of which he 
was the first Secretary, is the one wherein such a 
copy should be kept, that the people of his own 
country, as of the world, may, if they wish, be en- 
abled to look upon a reproduction of that great orig- 
inal State paper; and as Mr. Jefferson regarded the 
establishment of the University of Virginia as one 
of the three greatest accomplishments of his life, it 
is befitting for the alumni of that institution, through 
its president, to bring to and present, through you, 
this offering to the State Department of our great 
republic, and to ask that it may be accepted as the 
University's tribute to its great founder and to the 
Republic whose birth the Declaration of Independ- 
ence proclaimed.^' 

Secretary Hay responded briefly, express- 
ing the gratification of the Department for 
the interesting and valuable present, which 
was especially timely in view of the fact that 
it had recently become necessary, on account 
of the rapid deterioration of the ink and parch- 
ment of the original Declaration itself, to 
withdraw it entirely from public exhibition. 
He said that the eift would be especially cher- 
ished as coming from the University of Vir- 
ginia, one of the principal monuments of Jef- 


ferson’s fame, and one of the institutions 
dearest to his heart. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The first Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was formed in 1838, and 
the first orator to appear before it was the 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. From 1838 to 1873 
the organization existed as a purely voluntary 
association. In 1873 a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature for the Society of the 
Alumni of the University of Virginia,” and 
the late B. Johnson Barbour was named in 
the act of February 6, 1873, as its first Presi- 
dent, and Senator John W. Daniel as the first 
Vice-President. 

The old Society of the Alumni being based 
purely on the idea of individual membership, 
did not prove a success, and the Society of 
Alumni at its meetings in 1899, 1900, 1901 
and 1902 took steps to convert it into a Gen- 
eral Alumni Association to be made up of in- 
dividual members and local Alumni Associa- 
tions, and this was finally consummated June 
17, 1902, by the adoption of a constitution 
and the election of the following officers: 

James B. Sener, of Washington, D. C., 
President; George W. Morris, of Qiarlottes- 
ville. First Vice-President; Gordon Wilson, 
of Baltimore, Second Vice-President; John 
S. Patton, of Charlottesville, Secretary; Pro- 
fessor R. C. Minor, of the University, Treas- 
urer; and R. T. W. Duke, Jr., A. C. Gordon 
and Edward Echols, of Staunton ; L. T. 
Hanckel, of Charlottesville ; J, P. Harrison, of 
Danville; Henry D. Bruns and R. B. Tunstall, 
of Norfolk, as an Executive Committee. 

In the following year (1903) the General 
Alumni Association of the University of Vir- 
ginia procured from the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia an act of incorporation. This document 
recites the impracticability of maintaining the 
Society of the Alumni under the terms of 
the charter of 1S73, and declares that after 
the passage of this act there shall be legally 
organized an incorporation to be known as tlie 
General Alumni Association of the Univer- 
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sity of Virginia, as a necessary auxiliary to 
the progress and success of that institution, 
and to be subject at all times to the control 
of the Board of Visitors. The xA^ssociation, 
through its Executive Committee, is charged 
with the special duty of using its best en- 
deavors to promote the welfare of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association, and to use its active 
efforts, in cooperation with the Board of Vis- 
itors and Faculty of the University, to pro- 
mote ihe success and prosperity of the Uni- 
versity, and among these objects was to be the 
obtainment of funds for the endowment of 
Scholarships and Professorships. The Asso- 
ciation was to meet at least once a year, at 
the University of Virginia, for the transaction 
of business, and may also be called together 
in an emergency by the President of the Asso- 
ciation or by five local Associations acting 
through their Presidents. 

This act was approved on the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of the opening of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to students, which oc- 
curred March 7, 1825. The act was signed 
by Governor Montague with a gold pen fur- 
nished by Delegates Duke, of xA.lbemarle, and 
West, of Louisa. This pen was sent to Judge 
Sener, the President, who was the first Presi- 
dent of the General Alumni Association, with 
the request that it be turned over to the Asso- 
ciation to be preserved in its archives. This 
was done, and the pen is now in possession 
of Professor R. C. Minor, Treasurer of the 
Association. 

The General Alumni Association has now 
forty-four local Associations composing it. Of 
these, twenty-two are in Virginia and twenty- 
two outside of that State. The twenty-two 
Associations outside of Virginia are located 
in the States of Georgia, Texas, Alabama, 
Tennessee, California, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi and Washington, D. C. 

The first annual meeting of the General 
Alumni Association held after its incorpora- 
tion took place on June 16, 1903, and was one 
of the most notable events in the history of 


die University. In the absence of President 
Janies B. Sener, who was ill, the chair was 
occupied by Judge George W. IMorris, First 
Vice-President. The most important item of 
business transacted was with reference to the 
building of an Alumni Hall, under the au- 
thority conferred by a section of the act of 
incorporation. A committee had secured about 
$3,000 for this purpose, but the matter had 
not progressed further. JMeantinie the Ath- 
letic Association had projected a Club House 
near the magnificent ball field provided in 
part through the means earned by the ath- 
letes, and in part by the gifts of friends of 
the University. It was now proposed to com- 
bine the efforts of the two x\ssociations for the 
erection of a building for their joint use. A 
resolution was adopted by the General xAdumni 
Association authorizing the Executive Com- 
mittee to enter into any arrangement that they 
should think proper with the General Ath- 
letic xAssociation of the University of Vir- 
ginia for a merger of the proposed Alumni 
Hall with the proposed Club House of said 
Athletic Association, and for the use of the 
funds then in the hands of this Association, 
or those hereafter collected. Pursuant to this 
authority, the Executive Committee adopted 
a resolution reciting that it undertakes, joint- 
ly with the General Athletic Association of 
the University of Virginia, to raise as speed- 
ily as possible $80,000 for the erection of a 
building to be known as Alumni Hall, to be 
used and controlled jointly by the Alumni 
of the University of Virginia and the Gen- 
cial xVthletic x\ssoclation. 

The contemplated building, according to 
the plans previously prepared for the Athletic 
Association b)" Mr. Paul J. Pelz, of Wash- 
ington City, is to be in keeping with the new 
University buildings, which he also designed. 
It will be one hundred and sixty feet in length, 
and practically three stories in height. The 
plans make it possible to erect the buildings 
in sections, as means may warrant, each sec- 
tion being complete in itself, the first section 
affording complete equipment and comfortable 
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tabic and nthcr acconiniodations for 
dftv to one hundred men, and with all rc- 
((nirciiients for a ball team in training*. Ihc 
inauguration ut this splendid enterprise will 
be the creation of a centre of college life, 
(iring'ing into close touch the visiting alumni 
and the students. In the words of IMr, Mur- 
ray INIcGuire, speaking for the Alumni : 

“To have our headquarters at this house, we shall 
be brought into the closest touch with the students 
themselves and with the life of the Universitv^ boy 
That will add a thousand fold to the pleasure of 
coming back to the University. Instead of feeling' 
lost, as most of ns do now, we shall have a definite 
place to go to, where we shall find all the other 
alumni who are here, and that place will be the one 


us who still live and love onr common Mother, closer 
together. And, after all, that common love unites 
all memhers of this Association, of whatsoevei age 
or generation they may be. This Association repre- 
sents neither time nor class, bnt gathers togetner in 
uiie common fellowship all, both old and young, who 
either in the remote or recent past have been worthy 
to be called her sons. The tie that binds us together 
is not based upon the accidents of time nor place, 
but is the tie that brings those together who love and 
believe in the same things. ^ ^ 

“This Association, like the University itself, has a 
past of which we are proud : but it is its future that 
most concerns us to-day. Its recent renewed and 
active interest in the affairs of the University is one 
of the most hopeful auguries for her future. By this 
tie that binds its together, by this love we all bear to 
our common Mother, let ns sink all differences in 
one common purpose and endeavor to foster and 
guard her highest interests. Let us do all in our 
power to help her widen the range of her studies, 
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spot at the University where we can feel that we are 
taking part in the life of the students, where we can 
learn to know them, and they to know us.'"’ 

At the 1903 meeting- of the General AktiTini 
Association, where ocenrred the proceedings 
heretofore narrated, the general exercises 
were of a rarel\^ interesting chai*acter. Judge 
William G- Robertson, of Roanoke, the orator 
(jf the occasion, was too ill to be present, hut 
his address was read admirabl}^ by the Hon. R. 
Walton Moore. It was a brilliant effort, and 
its concluding* phrases were of peculiar force- 
fulness and pathos : 

“Those others that are gone! Where , are they? 
The thought is too saddening! Let us not dwell 
upon it, except for the purpose of bringing those of 


add new schools where these are needed, add new 
professors to the schools already estal)li.shecl, where, 
these are required; make her extend and broaden 
her influence among all the people; keep her awake 
and abreast with all the modern requirements of a 
great University. But, in doing* this, let us be ever 
watchful that the principles and ideals for \yhich 
.she stands and has always stood, shall remain as 
fast as the everlasting hills.’’ 

An lionored guest of the occasion was the 
President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was introduced to the assenw 
blage by Judge George W, Alorris, and who 
delivered an address which was enriched with- 
allnsioiis lo the important part taken by the 
sons of \hrginia in the making of the nation. 
His tribute to the University of Virginia was 
peculiarly happy. He said : 
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'‘Virginia has always rightly prided herself upon 
the character of the men whom she has sent into 
public life. No more w’onderful example of govern- 
mental ability, ability in statecraft and public admin- 
istration, has ever been found than in the history of 
Virginia’s sons in public life. I feel that this Uni- 
versity, which so peculiarly embodies the ideal of 
Virginia, is in no small degree accountable for the 
happy keeping up of the spirit which sends into 
public life men of w’hom their constituents exact that 
they shall possess both courage and courtesy; and 
that is the reason why I am glad to say here publicly, 
in the presence of the two United States Senators 
from Virginia, both of them graduates of this Uni- 
versity, whether one agrees or differs with them, it 
is so genuine a pleasure to be brought into contact 
wuth them in handling public affairs. 

:1c ^ ;{! :{i 

“The University is not old in years, as years are 
counted in an older world, but there are very few 
institutions of learning in Europe which, how'ever 
old, have such an honor roll of service in the State, 
in the council chamber of the State, and of service 
on the tented field, which hare such an honor roll of 
statesmen and soldiers, as the roll that can be fur- 
ni.shed by reading a list of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The University has been pe- 
culiarly prolific of men who have gone into public 
life ; but it is not only in public life that the record 
made by the University is imperishable. 

:le' ^ ^ 

‘The University of Virginia has stood for much in 
our national life. It is something to stand merely 
for such beauty as your buildings and campus rep- 
resent here. It is a good thing for any nation to 
have as beautiful an institution of learning to see 
as is this University. It is a good thing for the 
taste of a nation to have such an example of good 
taste ever before it. 

“You stand for the production of scholarship; for 
the production of men who are to do tvell for the 
Slate if ever the need of calling upon them for their 
services may arise; but above all, as has been so 
well said in the address to which we have listened 
to-day, the University of Virginia stands for the 
production of men — of men who are to do each a 
man’s duty in the world. 

He :ic ^ 1c ^ ^ 

“I believe in yon. I believe in your institutions 
here in this great historic University, because here 
you turn out men in whose minds and hearts the 
University, both by its conscious and unconscious 
influence, has sought to imolant the primary virtues 
of American citizenship— the virtues of honor, of 
honesty, of common sense, and of that high and de- 
voted courage which will not flinch f-o^ the forces 
of evil, whether they be physical or moral.” 

The remarks of President Roosevelt were 
pleasantly commended by Senator John W. 
Daniel and Senator Thomas S. Martin. 

At the banquet in the Fayerweather Gym- 


nasium, the toastmaster, Judge R. T. W. Duke, 
presided and introduced the exercises with 
an inimitable little address, closing with the 
toast, “The United States : Our country’s wel- 
fare is our first* concern, and who promotes 
that best, best proves his duty,” which was 
responded to by President Roosevelt. Other 
sentiments were as follows: “Virginia: She 
was, when the Imion was not; may she never 
be when the Union is not,” response by Sen- 
ator John W. Daniel; “The Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” response bv the Hon. Robert S. Mc- 
Cormick; “Our Alma ]\Iater,” respsonse by 
Mr. Wyndham R. Aleredith; “Our Sister In- 
stitutions,” response by Dr. Henry S. Pritch- 
ett, President of the Massachusetts School of 
Technology: “Theodore Roosevelt,” response 
by Dr. Thomas Nelson Page. 

SUMMARY. 

The latest statistics available at the time of 
closing this work are those for the year 1903. 
The number of students was '632, divided 
among departments as follows: Academic, 
273; Engineering, 42; Law, 167; Medical, 
150. Of the students, 331, or somewhat less 
than fifty per cent., were from Virginia. West 
Mrginia was next, with 29 students, followed 
by Kentucky with 28, Alabama 25, Tennessee 
21, South Carolina 18, Louisiana and Georgia 
13 each. North Carolina, Maryland and Texas 
12 each, Pennsylvania, New York, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, District of Co- 
lumbia, New Jersey and Ohio had from 10 to 
5 each, C'‘lifornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Illinois, Montana, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin 3 to i each. There were two from 
Japan, one from Brazil, and one from Porto 
Rico. 

Of the entire number of students, 373, or 
more than sixt}' per cent., were church mem- 
bers. 
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The foregoing original letter and the memorandum which follows, and which have not before been reproduced, were 
written by Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, Virginia, January 6th, i8i8. They were addressed to Joseph C. Cabell, 
whose great-nephew, Walter Coles Cabell, Esq., of New York City, now has them in possession, and permits their use in 
this work. 
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Mr. Jefferson's Pet. 


NDER the above caption appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine, May, 1872, 
a readable paper from the pen of 
Professor Scheie de Vere, of the 
Universit}^ of Virginia, in which 
he depicts ]\Ir. Jefferson's daily watch care 
over the rearing of the institution which lay so 
near his heart. This article is here re- 
printed. The illustrations, however, which 
accompany this reproduction are not those 
which appeared in the original publication, but 
have been drawn from another source. Pro- 
fessor de Vere’s article is as follows : 

It was a bright, sunny day, such as the In- 
dian summer is apt to bring to our favored 
land, when, in the little town of Charlottes- 
ville, a solemn meeting was held by its most 
influential citizens. They had assembled to 
consult about the expediency of reviving a 
modest country school, known under the some- 
what ambitious name of the Albemarle Acad- 
emy, which had originally been endowed out 
of the spoils of the old church establishment 
but was no longer able to support itself. The 
worthy men who had taken the matter in 
charge, partly with a view to the needs of 
that portion of the State which was growing 
rapidly in wealth and intelligence and stood 
sadly in want of a good school, partly with an 
e}'e to their own interest, were much at a loss 
hoAV to organize a satisfactory scheme. They 
were on the point of abandoning the plan, 
when one of them descried afar off the tall 
form of a horseman rapidly coming down the 
public road that led from an eminence called 
Carter’s Mountain in the village. He was 
superbly mounted on a thoroughbred horse, 
and managed it with the perfect ease of a con- 
summate rider who has been familiar with 
horseback exercise from childhood up. As 
he came nearer the stately proportions of his 
frame became more and more distinct, and 
even the fire of his clear blue eye could be 
discerned under his broad-brimmed hat. He 
was clad from head to foot in dark gray broad- 
cloth of homely cut, while his noble open 
countenance was rising with a firm and self- 
poised expression from an immense white 
cravat in which his neck was swathed. Fast 
as he came, it was evident that nothing escaped 
his attention; here he noticed an open panel 
in a farmer’s fence, and there the leaking gut- 


ter of a townsman’s house; he cast a search- 
ing glance at every horse or ox he met, and 
courteously returned the greeting of young 
and old. As he was recognized by the anxious 
men in council, they rose instinctively from 
their seats on the court-house green, and an 
expression of welcome relief rose to every 
face. When one of them said, “Let us consult 
Mr. Jefferson," he received no reply; he had 
only uttered what was in every man’s heart at 
the same moment. 

So they invited their illustrious neighbor, 
who had "but a short while before exchanged 
the White House, with all its high honors and 
severe labors, for the ease and comfort of his 
owm Monticello, to join their council and to 
aid them by his advice. He dismounted with 
the alacrity of youth, carefully fastening the 
reins of his horse to the railing, as he had 
tied him to the palisades of the President’s 
house in Washington after riding there on 
horseback to his inauguration ; and, unscrew- 
ing the top of his cane he opened its three 
parts, which formed the legs of a stool, and 
seated himself on the ingenious contrivance, 
one of the many results of his own inventive 
skill. Then courteously acknowledging the 
honor done him by his friends and neighbors, 
the ex-President listened attentively to their 
arguments, now and then throwing in a judi- 
cious question so as to elicit the most important 
facts, and then gave his opinion. Great was 
the astonishment of the good men of the vil- 
lage when he rejected their modest plans and 
spoke of them with a harshness little in kee]3- 
ing with his usual urbanity. But greater still 
was their surprise when he continued, and 
now urged them to convert their paltry acad- 
emy at once into a college, and to do some- 
thing that might redound to the credit not 
only of the good county of Albemarle but of 
the State of Virginia. This was so far be- 
yond the range of their vision, and the plan 
seemed to them so much above the means of 
the youthful commonwealth — especially with 
old William and Mary College rising before 
their mind’s eye with all the prestige of ancient 
fame and ample means — that they could not 
at once enter heartily into his views. Still, 
Mr. Jefferson’s words were law to his neigh- 
bors then, and when he suggested a way in 
which an endowment might be obtained, by 
subscriptions in the adjoining counties as well 
as their own, and indorsed his view by pledg- 
ing himself at once to a considerable sum. 
they hesitated no longer, and, in their oiEficial 
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capacity as trustees, on the spot drew up the 
necessary resolutions. 

It was no new thing, however, with Mr. 
Jefferson, this idea of a great college for his 
native State. As far back as the y^ear 1779, 
when he was called upon by the General As- 
sembly of \^irginia to prepare a code of laws, 
he had incorporated in it, with the reluctant 
consent of his eminent co-laborcrs, not only a 
provision for a university, but, what is far 
more remarkable and interesting by the light 
of modern progress, a complete scheme of free 
common schools. His almost marvelous sa- 
gacity and foresight induced him to declare 
then — nearly a hundred years ago — that free 
schools were an essential part, one of the 
columns as he expressed it, of the republican 
edifice, and that without such instruction, free 
to all, the sacred flame of liberty could not 
be kept burning in the hearts of Americans 
And what appears perhaps equally striking is, 
that in his plan for a university, minutely 
elaborated so far hack in the past century, he 
already introduced ample and wise provisions 
for schools of applied science, such as are 
but now beginning to form a part of our best 
institutions. Lake all great men, however, 
Mr. Jefferson was far in advance of his age, 
and we need not wonder, therefore, that his 
State followed him but slowly and at great 
distance in his far-seeing plans. It was not 
until 1796 that his proposal was acted upon 
by the Legislature, tliough, to their honor be 
it said, a law was then passed providing for a 
general system of free schools. The enact- 
ment, unfortunately, shared the fate of so 
many Virginia resolutions — it remained an 
empty promise on the statute-book, and was 
not carried into effect until our own day. 

Now, however, when relieved of his grave 
and oppressive duties as head of a great na- 
tion, he reverted with increased ardor to nis 
first love, and with an energy and affection 
very touching in a man so eminent among the 
great of the world, and so overwdielmed with 
work and admiration alike, he devoted himself 
heart and soul to his favorite idea, the build- 
ing up of a great university. After subscrib- 
ing a thousand dollars for the new school, an 
example which was at once followed by eight 
of his more opulent neighbors, he obtained a 
charter for the new ‘‘Central College,” refus- 
ing with wonted modesty the use of his owm 
name for the institution, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to select the site and erect the build- 
ings. 


Fortunately there was no lack of beautiful 
sites in the immediate neighborhood of his 
beloved home. From his loft\' dw^elling he 
looked dowm upon scenes favored as few are 
in this land abounding with fair landscapes 
and majestic sites. Overlooking from the 
terrace before his front door the picturesque 
breach in the mountains through which the 
Rivanna makes its w^ay from the higher table- 
lands of the Old Dominion to the low^er dis- 
tricts of the sea-coast, he beheld toward the 
west a country rich in all that makes God’s 
earth lovely and dear to our hearts. Dotted 
here and there with ample woods, now rising 
dark and solemn in masses of evergreen, and 
now rich in a glorious exuberance of colors, 
the pride of the tulip, the gum, and the maple, 
with an undergrowth of rosy redbud and vir- 
gin dogwood blossoms, the land rises in roll- 
ing waves till it reaches here gently swelling 
hills and there abrupt towering masses, called 
in the homely language of the people the 
Ragged Mountains. And thus range follows 
range, unfolding in unbroken succession new 
beauties and varied views, till the enchanted 
eye, gently led upward from terrace to ter- 
race, rests with ineffable delight upon the mar- 
velous blue and the soft outlines of the long, 
lofty mountain range which stretches along 
the horizon from south to north, worthy of 
its well-known name, the Blue Ridge. The 
silvery band of the Rivanna binds for miles 
and miles the lower scenes to the mountains 
above, while thriving villages and cozy home- 
steads, each, after Virginia fashion, snugly 
sheltered under a noble group of oaks and 
locusts, suggest pleasing thoughts of happy 
hearths and well-rewarded labor. Far as the 
eye could see, all was peace and prosperity, 
and no visitor ever came from foreign shores 
who did not, upon beholding this beautiful 
scene, lift up his heart to the great Creator 
and bless the happy people whose lines had 
fallen in such truly pleasant places. 

There was no difficulty, therefore, in find- 
ing for Mr. Jefferson’s pet a suitable and at- 
tractive site; the only trouble was to choose 
between so many that all seemed equally eligi- 
ble. He selected a hill of commanding eleva- 
tion, a little more than a mile to the north of 
the village, which seemed to combine in an 
unusual degree all the requisites for a desir- 
able site. Tradition, however, says that the 
owner of the land, a political opponent of the 
ex-President’s, held his principles in such ut- 
ter detestation that he would on no account 
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have anything to do with him, and preferred 
the loss' of a certain and considerable increase 
of wealth to the abandonment of his personal 
feelings. It became thus necessary to choose 
a less commanding eminence, which was 
speedily leveled down so as to present a vast 
plateau of nearly two thousand feet in length 
with a proportionate width, and, opening 
toward the south, commanding in that direc- 
tion a vast prospect full of picturesque beauty. 

Who can tell what feeling of gratification 
and just pride must have swelled the heart 
of the great man when at last he saw the first 
buildings rise on the ground on which he 
hoped to see a great and prosperous univer- 
sity gather within its walls a thousand of the 
young men of the land? He had cherished 
this hope among the throes of the Revolu- 
tion, and in the very first years of the inde- 
pendence of his native country. When our 
people were still learning the first rudiments 
of political wisdom, he had already foreseen 
the wants they would feel in full manhood; 
and while his neighbors and the whole South 
were still content with old corn-field schools 
and ill-taught academies, he bore in mind the 
full-grown scheme of a university that should 
rival Harvard and successfully imitate the 
great institutions of the Old World. For 
nearly two-score years he had persistently 
pursued the great object, and, against all 
odds, obtained at least sufficient success to 
fill him with new hopes and encourage him 
to new efforts. Utterly unselfish in his great 
scheme, he never thought for a moment of 
his own interests or his fame; but with a 
singleness of purpose blended in rare har- 
mony with marvelous sagacious intuition, he 
merely desired to prepare his countrymen for 
die novel and important functions to which 
they were summoned by their new-born inde- 
pendence. Fortunately he had noble coad- 
jutors in his labor. Presidents Madison and 
Monroe, his successors, lent him all the wis- 
dom and worldly experience that had ren- 
dered them famous in the councils of the 
nation and at the rudder of the ship of state ; 
and, inferior only in worldly renown, but fully 
their equal in lofty virtues and eminent ability, 
Joseph Carrington Cabell stood by his side, 
fighting his battles in the Legislature, and 
winning many a victory over public and pri- 
vate enemies which his illustrious friend 
could not easily have obtained. In 1817 the 
three Presidents met in solemn council at 
Monticello to discuss the details of a univer- 


sity — for such Mr. Jefferson had in the mean- 
time decided the “Central College” should 
become, not in name only, but in all essential 
features; and from that day the university 
became the subject of his most earnest ef- 
forts during advanced manhood, as it was 
the last care of his declining years. 

The familiar saying that God gives the 
opportunity, and man has to improve it, had 
in the meantime found a most striking illus- 
tration in his native State. By the agency 
of a gentleman unknown to Mr. Jefferson, a 
literary fund had been created by act of Leg- 
islature. It consisted of the proceeds from 
certain escheats, forfeitures, fines, property 
derelict, and similar sources of smaller value, 
and was intended to provide for the educa- 
tional wants of the State. At a later period 
it was largely increased by considerable sums 
of money paid by the government of the 
United States to Virginia for services ren- 
dered and sacrifices made during the war of 
independence. This fund perhaps first sug- 
gested to Mr. Jefferson the possibility of 
carrying out his pet scheme; and in the 
sequel he knew how to employ his almost in- 
tuitive knowledge of the springs of human 
action, and his great skill in putting them 
into operation, so well as to obtain from the 
Legislature a lion’s share for his favorite 
child. In the following year, acting in ac- 
cordance with an act passed in early spring 
and authorizing the use of $45,000 annually 
for the primary education of the poor and 
$15,000 to endow and support the university,, 
commissioners met at Rockfish Gap to digest 
and prepare the necessary measures. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this coun- 
try, due to its exceptional mode of develop- 
ment, that the great cities, New York, per- 
haps, excepted, are but rarely the scenes of 
important assemblies; for as the centres of 
population and wealtli are shunned by legis- 
lative bodies, who prefer to meet in smaller 
towns, free from undue and yet unavoidable 
influences, so very often, also, the greatest 
movements have not only originated but 
reached their consummation in obscure places, 
unknown to the world and often to the coun- 
try itself. Such was the case in this instance. 
High up in the Bllie Ridge, at an elevation 
from which the eye takes in at a single glance a 
variety of scenes unequalled on this continent 
for beauty and loveliness, a little river rises 
in a dark gorge, to fall gently from terrace 
to terrace, and, after a brief and rapid course 
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abounding with falls and cascades of infinite 
attractiveness, to pour its water into James 
River. As the mountains here sink to a 
lower level and thus afford one of the passes 
through which in older days immigrants 
passed from what is called the Piedmont 
region of the State to the great A^alley of 
Virginia, the place has received the idiomatic 
name of Rockfish Gap. Here, at the modest 
country inn, unpretending in appearance, but 
offering an abundant and well-served table, 
far from the turmoil of cities and the excite- 
ment of politics, met a party of men remark- 
able for their ability and virtue amidst a peo- 
ple which had already given four Presidents 
to the Union, and was well known to possess 
as much private as public worth. In the 
low-ccilcd, whitewashed room, the whole fur- 
niture of which consisted of a dining-room 
table and rude “split-bottom” chairs of home 
make, sat the President of the United States, 
Mr. Monroe, and two of his predecessors, 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson, besides a 
number of judges and eminent statesmen. 
“Yet,” says one of Mr. Jefferson's biog- 
raphers, “it was remarked by the lookers-on 
that Mr. Jefferson was the principal object of 
regard both to the members and spectators, 
that he seemed to be the chief mover of the 
body — the soul that animated it — and some 
who were present, struck by these manifesta- 
tions of deference, conceived a more exalted 
idea of him on this simple and unpretending 
occasion than they had ever previously enter- 
tained.” He certainly gave a striking proof 
here of his marvelous sagacity combined with 
unwearying industry. He had shrewdly fore- 
seen that competing interests would conflict 
with his own wishes, and especially with the 
selection of a site for the new university. His 
sagacity was not at fault, for various other 
towns, and among them Lexington, where an 
institution, endowed by Washington himself, 
was already doing much good, urged their 
claims through able representatives. But he 
was fully prepared to meet them, and came 
armed cap-a-pie. He first exhibited to the 
board an imposing list of octogenarians who 
were still living in his neighborhood, and thus 
proved more conclusively than all reasoning 
could have done the remarkable salubrity of 
the climate of Albemarle. Having thus com- 
pletely defeated his adversaries, who founded 
their special claims for . the valley upon its 
superior heallhfulness, he next produced a 
piece of card-board, cut in the shape of the 


State of A^irginia, and showed by a glance 
that Central College was actually the terri- 
torial centre of the commonwealth, thus es- 
tablishing a strong argument in favor of his 
own choice. But he did not rest there; by 
another ingenious device he proved, on a sim- 
ilar piece of board, on which he had, with 
painstaking industry, entered the population 
of every part of Virginia, that he had suc- 
ceeded in selecting nearly the centre of the 
population also; and, thanks to these prac- 
tical proofs of the wisdom of his choice, and 
the almost paramount prestige which his name 
exercised on the commissioners, they agreed 
unanimously that Central College should be 
hereafter the “University of Virginia.^’ 

In the following year, 1819, the General 
*Vssembly granted a charter for the new insti- 
tution, and no more striking proof can be 
given of the earnestness with which the great 
founder pursued the darling device of his 
latter years than the fact that he transcribed 
with his own hand, and in his well-known, 
beautiful writing, the minutes of the board, 
down to the smallest details. He who had for 
so many years, and in the most troublous 
times, ruled the affairs of a great nation, 
after having filled the highest offices in the 
gift of the people abroad and at home — ^lie 
whose house never ceased to overflow with 
admiring visitors from every part of the 
globe, and who yet ever entertained the 
humblest of his fellow-citizens with the same 
scrupulous courtesy and urbanity which he 
showed to foreign princes and renowned gen- 
erals — he whose correspondence occupied him, 
as he tells us, from sunrise till one or two 
o’clock, and often all night long — this man 
so rich in honors, so vast in his thoughts, per- 
formed the very humblest labor, and con- 
descended to the minutest details, when his 
pet, the university, seemed to require his at- 
tention. He recorded with his own hands 
the minutes of the Board of Visitors, and 
twice, at least, copied their annual reports to 
tlie General Assembly. These proofs of his 
industry and the deep interest he took in the 
child of his old age are still preserved in the 
archives of the University, and recall forcibly 
the words of the wise king: ‘^Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business, he shall stand 
before kings!” Even in the purely formal 
entries of routine business in the visitor’s 
record there are every now and then most 
touching indications of the joy of heart with 
which he witnessed the gradual fulfillment of 
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his hopes ; and in his letters, especially in 
some of the most interesting lately rescued 
and published by his gifted great-grand- 
daughter, iMiss Sarah N. Randolph, this sen- 
timent of intense and yet unselfish satisfac- 
tion shines forth conspicuously. 

The buildings originally intended for the 
Central College, but now considerably en- 
larged, so as to fit them for a university, 
soon began to engross his whole attention. 
Every hour he could spare from his almost 
overwhelming correspondence, from his 
boundless hospitality, and the rare intervals 
he devoted to quiet enjoyment in the bosom 
of his family, was henceforth given to the 
superintendence of his great work. He soon 


how to measure and how to work. He pre- 
pared draughts of every subordinate detail, 
and then watched over their faithful execu- 
tion with unremitting care. Fortunately he 
had, among other tastes, cultivated also a 
special taste for architecture; and his port- 
folios were filled with drawings from Palladio 
and other great masters, as well as with copies 
of all the most famous structures of antiquity. 
He now found an opportunity to carry out 
the long-cherished schemes of his ]:)atriotism 
in providing for the education of the youth 
of his country, and at the same time to gratify 
his great fondness for building. Each of 
the professor’s houses, which he preferred 
calling pavilions, was thus adorned with a 
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found that all his energy and activity were 
barely able to accomplish the task, while dur- 
ing the same time his superior judgment and 
matchless address in overcoming obstacles of 
every kind were urgently needed to provide 
the pecuniary means for securing its com- 
pletion. On him devolved the duty not only 
of furnishing the architectural plans and ele- 
vations, but also of procuring workmen, at 
a time when skilled labor was still rare in our 
cities, and almost unknown at any distance 
from the seaboard. With indefatigable dili- 
gence and perseverance he engaged the best 
bricklayers and carpenters that could be ob- 
tained, and with his own hand showed them 


Grecian portico, in which he exhibited to bis 
admiring countrymen models of all orders, 
and forever brought before the eyes of the 
students the finest specimens O'f classic ar- 
chitecture, Skilled sculptors and able carvers 
were by him imported from Italy for the 
special purpose of copying in costly marble 
the best models, and he himself watched over 
their faithful execution to the smallest detail. 
Descendants of these Italians still live in the 
neighborhood, and look with just pride at the 
excellent work with which their fathers 
adorned the noble structures. Mr. Jefferson, 
however, soon found out that the same work 
could be done more cheaply in Italy, and 
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lercafter sent his orders across, and received 
ic finished capitals and pediments from 
broad. Thus house after house arose on two 
ides of the handsome lawn^ sloping in three 
:;rraccs toward the open side, which faces the 
lOUth, while the ten pavilions intended for 
le professors were connected by long, pil- 
ircd arcades, which furnished covered access 
3 all the houses, and at the same time 
:reened the dormitories occupied by the stu- 
ents. Two parallel ranges of similar rooms, 
ach occupied hy two tenants, ran to the east 
nd west of the lawn at a lower level, and the 
itcrvcning space, intersected by carriage- 
ways, furnished the necessary yards and gar- 
ens. The upper side of the long quadrangle 
was subsequently inclosed by a large rotunda, 
uilt after the model of the Pantheon at Rome, 
lough reduced to one-third of its size, and 
eprived of its lofty columns except in front, 
^s each house had its own portico, and the 
lagnificent pillars of the central building with 
icir ornate marble capitals overtowered the 
whole in majestic beauty, this mixture of 
rders necessarily destroyed the unity of ef- 
;^ct; nevertheless, the general impression is 
ecidedly imposing, and Mr. Jefferson had 
ood cause to feel much pride in showing it 
■> the many distinguished strangers who dur- 
ig those years visited him at Monticello. 
lome of these refer in their published ac- 
ounts to the gratification which their illus- 
dous host felt in exhibiting to them this 
ivoritc work of his old age; and the appro- 
ation of men like Mr. Stuart Wortley, the 
Ton. J. Evelyn Denison, Lord Derby (then 
Tr. Stanley) and even the young Duke Bern- 
ard of Saxe-Weimer-Eisenach, must have 
een not unwelcome to the Sage of Monti- 
ello, as he was often called. 

Like all builders of houses, Mr. Jefferson 
Iso had his share of criticism to bear, since 
lore are few men who do not fancy that, 
whatever else they may be deficient in, they 
an surely improve a fire and — a house. It 
annot be denied that the great architect cared 
DO much for the beauty of the exterior and 
ather too little for the comfort within. Con- 
ideratiens of judicious economy might excuse 
le single stack of chimneys in the centre of 
le professors’ houses, around which the 
Doms had to arrange themselves as well as 
ley could, and his quaint hope that the future 
ons would, like the fellows of English uni- 
ersities, remain unmarried forever, might ex- 
kin the large lecture halls which received 


the visitor as he entered the front door, with- 
out vestibule or porch. But that even closets 
were forbidden, seemed to be a peculiar hard- 
ship, and when Mr. Jefferson once opened the 
door of the only one in the university, and, 
utterly unprepared for such a solecism, 
walked into it instead of out of the pavilion, 
the anecdote was received with universal and 
not undeserved hilarity. 

Nor did he escape the other penalty to 
which architects are doomed; the buildings 
cost more money than was actually available 
or even finally intended for the purpose. But 
Mr. Jefferson was not to be daunted by such 
difficulties. Aided by his faithful friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Cabell, he appealed to the 
Legislature again and again, obtaining now 
an appropriation and now a loan, till three 
hundred thousand dollars had been spent upon 
the principal buildings, including the rotunda. 
He might have obtained still more, perhaps, 
but for one of those unfortunate trifles which 
often prove more serious obstacles to great 
enterprises than the most formidable events. 
In a letter to a friend he had answered the 
question, why he had not asked for a large 
sum at once, instead of making so many re- 
peated applications, by an anecdote of a well- 
known politician who had explained his own 
similar mode of procedure by saying that no 
one would like to have more than one hot 
potato at a time crammed down his throat. 
This homely figure of speech was made pub- 
lic by the indiscretion of a correspondent, and, 
when it reached the ears of the men who had 
really shown great liberality, excited their in- 
dignation and led to a peremptory refusal of 
further grants. But if Air. Jefferson encoun- 
tered gradually more and more determined 
opposition to his plans and the sums he asked 
for, representing, it must be borne in mind, 
nearly ten-fold their present purchase-value — 
if he had to endure many bitter mortifications, 
the effect of which he could not always con- 
ceal from his friends — he reaped, on the other 
hand, no small immediate reward from his 
labors. His novel but congenial occupation 
so fully engrossed his time that, while he 
was building house after house, and one range 
of domiitories after another, he forgot en- 
tirely every cause of care and anxiety, of 
which more than he could otherwise have 
been able to bear began to press upon him 
during the latter years of his life. Trouble- 
some "debts, family sorrows, political attacks — 
all were forgotten as he mounted his horse, 
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day by day, and merrily rode over the country 
to his darling pet ; and when he returned, 
tired and often exhausted, he had so much 
to tell of what had been accomplished, and 
to discuss so many new questions that had 
suddenly arisen, that fatigue was forgotten 
and trouble laid aside, to enjoy only the cheer- 
ing progress of the day and the bright hopes 
of the future. 

None of these questions was more impor- 
tant, none likely to be fraught with graver 
consequences, than the selection of able 
teachers. Mr. Jefferson was too wise a man 
not to know that brick and mortar, and all the 
money a liberal State may be willing to spend, 
are not able to make a university. He had 
next to procure a rarer commodity than 
these — brains; and with the knowledge, the 
tact, the kindly sympathies and the earnest 
zeal without which all instruction remains 
barren, and young men may be taught with- 
out being educated. It was his ambition that 
the university of his native State should give 
a course of education equal to any other in 
the United States, for he never thought of 
building the institution up into a monument 
of his own greatness. His aim was as pure 
as it was lofty. He loved literature and 
science for their own sakes, and wanted to 
see them cultivated in his native land; but 
he also valued education, and especially the 
highest grade of it, as an essential condition 
of republican institutions. No doctrine is 
more frequently repeated in those of his let- 
ters which refer to the university than this — 
that a wide diffusion of knowledge among 
the people is essential to a wise administra- 
tion of a popular government, and perhaps 
even to its stability. Before deciding this 
grave question of the future faculty, he took 
pains to inform himself thoroughly on the 
subject, studying the history of German uni- 
versities, as well as Oxford and Cambridge, 
and inducing his old friend and frequent vis- 
itor, Mr. Dupont de Nemours — high author- 
ity on such subjects — to write an essay on the 
best scheme of colleges in the United States. 
When he proceeded, with all this light before 
him, to look around for able professors, he 
soon found that the most capable men in this 
country were already engaged, as such talents 
and ability as he required were then by no 
means redundant. To entice them from other 
institutions would have been invidious and so 
unwarrantable as to expose him to severe 
censure ; to lake inferior men would have dis- 


appointed public expectation, and was con- 
trary to all his hopes and aspirations. He had 
to turn to Europe, therefore, and fortunately 
was able, through a wcll-chosen agent, in 
1S24, to engage a number of well-qualified 
professors, among whom there was not an ob- 
scure man, nor one whose private character 
and general religious principles were not such 
as to bear the closest scrutiny. The names 
of Giarlcs Bonnycastle, well known in science, 
and of Robley Dunglison, pre-eminent in the 
annals of medicine, have a good sound where- 
cver they arc heard, while Thomas Elewitl 
Key and George Long earned no small fame 
in Virginia, and even more, subsequently, in 
England, to which they returned, and where 
the latter still stands foremost, enjoying the 
highest reputation for ripe scholarship and 
rare critical powers. John P. Emmet, a 
nephew of the great Emmet, was chosen for 
die chair of chemistry, and an accomplished 
German for that of modern languages — for 
long years the only chair of its kind in any 
American college of high standing. Only the 
two professorships of law and moral phil- 
osophy Mr. Jefferson, with his usual tact and 
iuluitivc justness of perception, determined to 
bestow, at all hazards, upon natives, as the 
subjects here to be taught ought tO' be na- 
tional in the highest sense of the word. He 
even suggested that the text-books to be used 
by the professor of law should be prescribed, 
so that '^orthodox political principles’" might 
be taught, and “the vestal flame of republi- 
canism” be kept alive. The Hon. George 
Tucker, a native of Bermuda, but long a resi- 
dent and at that time a representative in 
Congress from Virginia, was chosen for the 
chair of moral philosophy, and soon justified 
Mr. Jefferson’s choice by his success as a 
teacher and the fame he acquired by his liter- 
ary works. Another Virginian, John Tayloe 
Lomax, was subsequently appointed professor 
of law. 

But even here all the prestige of Mr. Jef- 
ferson's great name and the hearty support he 
received from his friends did not shield him 
against the bitter attacks and fierce opposi- 
tion which at times threatened seriously to 
interrupt his noble undertaking. It must be 
admitted that occasionally there seemed to be 
good ground for objection, and whenever this 
was the case the wise statesman did what wis- 
dom suggests as the best remedy, but what 
so few of our great men ever know how to do 
at the right lime and in the right way — he 
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yielded. Such was the violeiit opposition 
made to the election of Dr. Cooper, in 1820, 
by the Board of Visitors, at ]\Ir. Jefferson’s 
suggestion to a chair in the State University. 
Dr. Cooper, welhknown to history as Dr. 
Priestley’s friend and a victim of the sedition 
law, was reputed to be a Unitarian— an un- 
pardonable sin, at that lime, in the eyes of the 
clergy of ^ Virginia. ^ There was already a 
strong religious excitement existing in the 
Slate with regard to the university. The 
leading sects had hoped that, after the ex- 
ample of the great institutions of the North, 
the new university also would fall under the 
control of one of their number, and thus they 
watched each other with anxious jealous}^ 
But they were all united in the still greater 
apprehension — unfounded as it was — that the 
illustrious founder would give it a decided ir- 
religious tendency. In vain did his friends 
represent that, so far from any such wish, Mr. 
Jefferson had, on the contrary, made special 
and ample provision for the establishment of 
separate schools of theology in the immediate 
vicinity of the university, holding out large 
pecuniary advantages and valuable privileges 
to all divinity students. The clergy saw in 
Dr. Cooper s appointment a danger threaten- 
ing the souls of the youth of the land; they 
raised what Mr. Jefferson called a “hue and 
cry’' against him, and soon were reinforced 
by a powerful party in the State Legislature. 
They succeeded in annoying and provoking 
their victim seriously ; he criticised their action 
in severe terms, and even allowed himself to 
be carried away so far as to accuse, in his 
correspondence, the Presbyterians of a desire 
to restore a '‘Holy Inquisition." But soon his 
good sense triumphed over the feeling of vex- 
ation, and, yielding to the force of public 
opinion and his own views of expediency, he 
caused the appointment to be canceled, on 
terms equally satisfactory to all parties. 

Plow deeply he felt these mortifications, 
however, may be judged from a letter he 
wrote afterward to his friend, Mr. Cabell, in 
which he says : “It is from posterity we are 
to expect remuneration for the sacrifices which 
we are making for their service of time, quiet, 
and good-will, and I fear not the appeal. The 
multitude of young men whom we shall re- 
deem from ignorance, and who will feel that 
they owe to us the elevation of mind, of 
character, and station they will be able to ob- 
tain from the result of our efforts, will in- 


sure their remembering us with gratitude; we 
will not, then, be 'weary in well-doing.' " 

^ On the 1st of February, 1825, the univer- 
sity w-as to be opened, but, to the intense mor- 
tification of Mr. Jefferson, three of the pro- 
fessors had not yet arrived from Europe, and 
to begin without them seemed to be neither 
courteous nor expedient. Perhaps nothing 
shows more forcibly the deep interest which 
he took in the success of his “pet" than the 
anxiety which he manifested on this occasion. 
In a letter to a friend he spoke of himself 
as “dreadfully non-plused" — a term of un- 
usual force and homeliness for one who gen- 
erally wrote both calmly and carefully. To 
increase his apprehension, news came that a 
terrible storm had raged on the Atlantic, do- 
ing serious injury to the shipping, and caus- 
ing grievous loss of life. His anxiety dur- 
ing these days reached a fearful point, and 
when at last the welcome message came that 
the vessel which was to have brought the 
English scholars to this country was safely at 
anchor in Plymouth Harbor, he wrote that the 
news had “raised him from the dead, for he 
was almost ready to give up the ship." 

At last the travelers arrived, in the month 
of February, and were courteously received 
by the President’s kinsmen in Richmond, and 
bv himself upon their arrival at Charlottes- 
ville. “Soon afterward," wrote one of them 
in his memoranda, “the venerable ex-Presi- 
dent presented himself and welcomed us with 
that dignity and kindness for which he was 
celebrated. He was then eighty-two years 
old, with his intellectual faculties unshaken 
by age, and the physical man so active that 
he rode to and from Monticello, and took ex- 
ercise on foot, with all the activity of one 
twenty or thirty years younger. He sympa- 
thized with us on the discomforts of our long 
voyage, and on the disagreeable journey we 
must have passed over the Virginia roads, 
and depicted to us the great distress he had 
felt lest we had been lost at sea ; for he had 
almost given us up when my letter arrived 
with the joyful intellieence we were safe." 
On the seventh day of March, 1825, the uni- 
versity was solemnly opened in the presence 
of all the professors (except Mr. Tucker) and 
fortv students, which number was increased 
during the session to one hundred and twenty- 
three. 

Mr. Jefferson's interest in the success of the 
university seemed but to increase now that it 
was fairly launched on its career. It looked 
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as if he had regained all the activity and 
assiduity of his youths and presented an al- 
most unique example of energy after four- 
score years. He ordered all things, and 
watched with his own eyes that everything 
was done well. In former years he had 
stood, hour after hour, on the little terrace 
before his dining-room window watching 
through a telescope the workmen as they were 
busily raising story upon story. Eiit now he 
was no longer content with such distant ob- 
servation. Almost daily he would ride up 
from his home on the mountain, crossing a 
dangerous stream and passing over execrable 
roads, to spend several hours at the university, 
observing everything, correcting errors and 
suggesting improvements, and then return in 
the same way, making ten miles on horseback, 
and working incessantly with body and mind 
alike. He was specially interested now in 
framing a code of laws for the government 
of the young men, and tried, unsuccessfully, 
as it proved, to ingraft upon this code some 
of his own peculiar political doctrines. Thus 
he rejected at once all idea of punishment. 
No slavish fear, he said, no dread of disgrace, 
ought ever to be the motive of a young man’s 
actions. He proposed to govern them solely 
by appeals to their patriotism and honor, and 
framed his laws accordingly. The students 
themselves were to fonn a part of their gov- 
ernment, and to establish a court for the trial 
of minor offenses and the infliction of punish- 
ment on delinquent fellow-students. Unfor- 
tunately the youth of the land were not yet 
prepared to be governed by appeals to “their 
reason, their hopes, and the generous feel- 
ings,” as the illustrious founder had hoped in 
his ardent admiration of ideal republicanism. 
Offenses were committed, and being allowed 
to pass unpunished, led to graver disorders, 
till, passing from step to step, they reached a 
point of excess which could no longer be tol- 
erated. When at length the professors inter- 
fered, forbearance became impossible, the stu- 
dents fancied their rights were violated, and 
declared open resistance. 

On the very night on which the Board of 
Visitors had assembled at Monticello to pre- 
pare business for their annual meeting at the 
university, these disorders culminated in open 
rebellion. Mr. Jefferson’s mortification was 
intense. He felt that public confidence would 
be shaken, and the growth of the institution 
would be checked ; but he was specially 
grieved by this evidence of erroneousness of 


his favorite idea of self-government. With 
sorrow in his heart, and grief mingled with 
indignation in his features, he accompanied 
his distingui.slicd guests the next morning to 
the university, summoned the students to their 
presence, and then addressed them in forcible 
terms, representing to them the heinousness 
of their offense, and appealing in touching, 
tender terms to their better feelings and their 
sense of honor. Mr. Madison and others fol- 
lowed their example, and so impressive were 
tlie words of these venerable men that the 
ringleaders came forward, one by one, con- 
fessing their guilt. Mr. Jefferson witnessed 
the affecting scene with silent sorrow; but 
when a near kinsman of his appeared, and 
thus proved to him that the efforts of the 
last ten years of his life had been foiled, and 
all his bright hopes of what he would do for 
his native land had been destroyed by one ot 
his own blood, his self-control gave way, and 
he indulged for once, in words of burning in- 
dignation and violent reproach. The principal 
rioters were expelled, and among them his 
guilty kinsman, and others more lightly pun- 
ished; but from that day a stricter code of 
laws were introduced. Even now, however, 
the government of the university was strictly 
based upon the moral sense of the students, 
and every effort made to cultivate truth and 
uprightness among them. To this day this is 
the leading principle — no marks of merit or 
demerit are given, no fines imposed, no threats 
held over the young men. Their word is 
taken without quevStioning, and a falsehood 
punished so instantly and so severely l^y their 
own condemnation that no attempt to obtain 
honors or avoid punishment by prevarication 
has been made for nearly a generation. An- 
other principle inculcated by Mr. Jefferson has 
largely contributed to this ha])py result — that 
the government of a great institution depends 
largely on the friendly social relations bctwceti 
students and professors. Hence he placed the 
former, in their dormitories, close to the door 
of their teachers, counting upon the ha])py 
effects of daily intercourse, and foreseeing that 
the mutual kindly sympathy thus created could 
not fail to become an important aid in edu- 
cating the moral faculties as well as in cul- 
tivating the understanding. This cUvStom also 
has ever since been kept up; the professors 
are at all times accessible to the students, 
and perfect confidence and mutual sympathy 
bind them to each other. What he thu.s 
wished others to do, Mr. Jefferson took good 
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care to practice himself with scrupulous exact- 
ness. 1 he professors were rei^ularlv invited 
two or three times a week to dine with him 
at IMonticello, and the memory of those who 
longest survived their illustrious friend re- 
turned during their life-time with unmixed 
delight to those meetings, when he interested 
them for hours by pouring forth the rich 
treasures of his mind, and cheered them by 
liis kindly sympathy with all their joys and 
their sorrows. The students, also, were fre- 
quently invited, and four or five every Sun- 
day. He received them with great kindness, 
entertained them witli rare tact, and never 
failed to impress them deeply with the eleva- 
tion of his character and the tender kindness 
of his heart. On these occasions he generally 
ate by himself in a small recess connected with 
the dining-room ; for, being at that period 
of his life somewhat deaf, he could not hear 
well amidst the clatter of knives and the chat 
of a merry company, and yet, with unselfish 
regard for the comfort of others, did not wish 
to impose any restraint upon their enjoyment. 



Desk. Declaration of Independence. 


The attention he had heretofore so minutely 
l^estowed upon the erection of buildings and 
the laying out of grounds was now given, 
with a far dcejDer interest, to the studies to be 
pursued in his beloved university ; for he 
was, of all men, perhaps, best qualified to 
judge of what w'as best for the lofty aim he 
had in view. His own accjuirements sur- 
prised even the accomplished foreigner and 
the far-famed savant by their extensiveness, 
and, if his knowledge was not always equally 
accurate, he was too wise a man ever to fancy 
himself infallible, and willingly learned,^ not 
from the scholar only, but with equal readiness 
and humility from the simple mechanic. It 
may safely be said that there was no branch 
of human knowledge in which he was not 
more or less proficient. His favorite readings 
in the last months of his life were— next to 
the Bible, for which he ever expressed the 
most profound admiration and reverence — the 
great writers of ancient Greece, whose ma- 
jestic grandeur and ripe art he appreciated 


with rare enjoyment. And yet he would turn 
with true zest from the lofty flights in which 
he had accompanied their genius, to the work- 
bench and turning-lathe wl:ich he kept near 
his bedroom, or saunter into the garden and 
watch with intense delight the blooming forth 
of a bulb or the growth of a tree he had 
planted with his own hand. No wonder, then, 
that in his scheme of studies for the uinversity 
he went far in advance of his contemporaries, 
and provided for wants which the majority of 
colleges have but recently thought proper to 
satisfy. IMcnlion has already been made of 
the ample provision he made for schools of 
applied science, such as are now the boast 
of the leading colleges of the land, and of the 
important position he assigned, from the be- 
ginning, to the study of modern languages, 
by the side of Latin and Greek and Hebrew. 
But he went even farther; the first man in 
this country, he wisely discerned the eminent 
usefulness of Anglo-Saxon, mainly as a help 
to the proper understanding of our mother- 
tongue, and while he wrote — more than fifty 
years ago — to the Hon. J. E. Denison strong- 
ly recommending the taste for “the recovery 
of the xAnglo-Saxon dialect,” which he had 
noticed in English writings, and the actual 
publication of existing “country dialects of 
English which would restore to our language 
all its shades of variation,'’ he labored like 
a diligent pupil in the cause he so warmly 
urged upon others. His manuscript work on 
the “Anglo-Saxon Tongue,” since published 
for gratuitous distribution by the university, 
is a most touching instance of his indefati- 
gable assiduity, and at the same time a strik- 
ing evidence of his vast knowledge and sa- 
gacious appreciation of precious lore. In ac- 
cordance with these views he prescribed a 
course of lectures to be delivered on Anglo- 
Saxon — the first chair of its kind that was 
devised abroad or at borne. 

Thus he was closely and personally en- 
gaged, from morn till night, from season to 
"season, in getting the great institution into 
operation, delighted to see at last his patriotic 
schemes approaching a happy realization. In 
the earlv part of 1826, and throughout its 
beautiful spring, he was still watching keen- 
ly, and even minutely, over all its concerns, 
with unclouded vigor of intellect, but, alas ! 
no longer with the energy and elasticity of 
former years. His wrists were swollen and 
crippled bv accident, he moved with difficulty, 
and, finally, a serious chronic affection con- 
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suinecl slowly but irresistibly the scanty rem- 
nant of his former strength. His utter un- 
selfishness, never more touching than in the 
last days of his life, led him to conceal the 
ravages of this disease, and to decline all help 
from others. He still joined the family circle 
and entertained visitors; above all, he still 
manifested the most lively interest in the wel- 
fare of the university; and only a few weeks 
before his death he once more rode the ten 
miles, going and coming, to see his darling 
pel. 

But it was no longer the '‘gay cavalier,” as 
he had appeared a few years before to the 
German prince, even as ‘‘Eagle” was no 
longer the impetuous colt that had thrown 
him more than once, and exposed him to 
serious danger. The poor horse, still proud 
and stately in his thoroughbred beauty, was 
tied to a hook and staple driven into the trunk 
of a Persian willow near Mr. Jefferson’s 
study. There he stood, well stricken in years, 
but pawing and stamping as of old, with 
fiery impatience, every now and then laying 
back his ears on the arched neck, to listen for 
the well-known footstep, or turning the finely 
cut head around to glance with his liquid eye 
at the door through which his master was 
wont to come. At last the familiar form ap- 
peared ; the costume was still the same, but 
tiie auburn hair had changed by turns into 
gray and white, and now hung in long locks 
around the striking face. A low, grateful 
neigh responded to the master’s cheerful 
greeting, which was never omitted, and then 
the horse was led to the long, low terrace, 
stretching from the house to the distant 
pavilions, for Mr. Jefferson was no longer 
able to rise from the stirrup, and had to get 
into the saddle from above. The noble ani- 
mal, full of intelligence, and clearly appreciat- 
ing all the details, stood still and immovable 
till he once more felt the master’s hand — ut- 
terly helpless as it was — on the reins, and 
moved off, stepping gently and cautiously, 
though wi* many a quiver and half-checked 
toss of the head in his efforts to subdue the 
innate fire. No servant followed, for Mr, Jef- 
ferson still refused to be thus accompanied, 
and had met all the entreaties of his family 
with the firm declaration that, if they insisted 
upon it, he would give up riding altogether, 
but as long as he rode at all he must ride 
alone. 

Thus the two friends — for such they liter- 
ally were — made their way slowly down, fol- 


lowing the picturesque roads which had been 
laid out on the mountain-side with a keen 
appreciation of a favorable grade, and a still 
more cunning adaptation to skillfully con- 
trived openings here and there, which afforded 
glorious views over the enchanting landscape 
oil that side. They passed down into the 
plain, crossed the treacherous mountain 
stream that meanders through rich meadows 
along the foot of the ridge, looking utterly 
innocent now of all the havoc it causes in 
times of heavy rains or sudden meltings of 
snow, though dyed a deep chocolate from the 
rich red clay through which it flows in its 
whole course. As they approached the vil- 
lage they were recognized at once by old and 
young; and if here and there a surly face and 
a cold shoulder turned toward the venerable 
horseman spoke of violent political prejudice, 
ample amends were made by the respectful 
salutations and the hearty greetings which 
met him on all sides. He was constantly 
stopped on the way by friends inquiring after 
his health, or neighbors requesting advice; 
now a Swiss watchmaker, whom he had in- 
duced to come to this country, would inform 
him of some news from Fatherland, in which 
the ex-President ever showed a lively interest ; 
and now a skillful glazier, who had come at 
his bidding from England, would thank him 
for some recent favor he had obtained at his 
hand. And as he left the little town again, 
and from the hill on the outskirts first beheld 
once more the stalely buildings and long 
ranges of his beloved university, who will 
say what feelings of gratitude to his Maker 
then filled his heart for the gift of years and 
health and strength which had allowed him 
to finish so great a wcTrk? His visits to the 
university were so frequent that they excited 
but little attention ; but those who saw him on 
this occasion never after forgot the beaming 
eye, the kindly smile, and the still erect, noble 
form which they then beheld for the last time. 
He made his way slowly up to the modest 
library in the beautiful room of the rotunda; 
and the librarian, who of all the officers ap- 
pointed by the illustrious man alone survives 
and still faithfully discharges his duties, well 
remembers the deep impression made upon 
his mind by this last visit of the sage of 
Montlcello. 

For after his return home he grew rapidly 
weaker and worse; but even when bound to 
his couch, from which he was never to rise 
again, he still manifested his deep interest in 
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the university, repeatedly urging upon his 
friends to stand by the institution, dependent 
as it was upon the pleasure of the Legis- 
lature. Amidst all his cares and anxieties for 
the welfare of his family, amidst the minute 
arrangements he made with his grandson for 
his private affairs, he would constantly break 
off the thread of his conversation to speculate 
upon the person who might succeed him as 
rector, to express his desire that Mr. Madison 
should be appointed, and to repeat his hopes 
that his illustrious colleague and all his friends 
would make every possible exertion in behalf 


of his beloved university. It was the bursar 
of the institution, who reaching Monticello 
shortly before his death, and inquiring in a 
whisper at the door whether he might enter, 
was mistaken by the dying man for the min- 
ister of the neighborhood, and led to his ex- 
pressing a willingness to see him ; and when 
he expired on the 4th of July, 1826, he left 
behind him no prouder claim than that ex- 
pressed in the last line of the inscription he 
directed to be placed upon his tombstone : 

‘‘Father of the University of Virginia."' 
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The Rotunda, 


This plate is marked in the corner, in Mr. Jefferson’s handwriting, “ Library.” On a separate slieet 
are given the plans for tlie first and second floors, and on the back of this separate sheet are given the cal- 
calations for bricks and materials necessary for the building. These calculations are headed as follows: 
“ Rotunda reduced to the proportions of the Pantheon, and accommodated to the purposes of a Library 
for the University, with rooms for drawing, music, examinations, and other accessory purposes. The 
diameter of the building, 77 feet, is one-half that of the Pantheon, consequently one-fourth its area and 
one-eighth its volume.” 



This was drawn in India ink by Mr. Jefferson and shaded by his granddaughter, Cornelia J. Randolph. 
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Jefferson’s Original Drawings for the University of Virginia. 


N the body of the present work. 
Dr. Garnett, in writing of the 
erection of the original University 
of Virginia buildings, makes ref- 
erence to a monograph from the 
pen of Herbert B, Adams, Ph. D. The paper 
referred to was published by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1888, and is 
now rarely to be found except in the larger 
libraries. While it is in considerable part 
almost identical with what has already ap- 
peared in these pages, there is so much of 
interest in it pertaining to Mr. Jefferson that 
the paragraphs referred to by Dr. Garnett 
are here reproduced: 

Grateful acknowledgments are made to 
Miss Sarah N. Randolph, of Baltimore, for 
placing at the service of the writer the orig- 
inal drawings, plans, and estimates for the 
University of Virginia, prepared by her great- 
grandfather, Thomas Jefferson, whose cor- 
respondence and papers were edited by her 
father, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. These 
unique illustrative materials, preserved as 
heirlooms by the Randolph family, throw a 
wonderful light upon the origin of the Uni- 
versity. The observer realizes as never be- 
fore how entirely and absolutely that institu- 
tion, was the historic product of one man’s 
mind. Not only the University itself as an 
academic organization, but the very ground- 
plan and structure of its buildings, every ma- 
terial estimate and every architectural detail, 
are the work of Thomas Jefferson. The thou- 
sand and one matters which college presidents 
and boards of trustees usually leave to pro- 
fessional architects and skilled labor, were 
thought out and carefully specified on paper 
by the ''Father of the University of Virginia.” 

The student begins to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the above phrase when he sees 
Jefferson’s original survey of the ground for 
a campus or lawn, and his mathematical lo- 
cation of the buildings, with the minutest di- 
rections regarding every one. Cellars and 
foundation walls, windows, doors, roofs, chim- 
neys, floors, partitions, stairs, and the very 
bricks and timber requisite for every dormi- 
tory, were all estimated with nicest accuracy. 


“The covered way in front of the whole range 
of buildings is to be Tuscan, with columns of 
brick rough cast, their diameter sixteen 
inches, but in front of the pavilion to be 
arches, in order to support the columns of the 
portico above more solidly.'’ Not only did 
Jefferson draw plans and make estimates for 
every important feature of the University, 
but he trained the brick-makers, masons, and 
carpenters, and superintended every opera- 
tion. He even designed tools and implements 
for his men, and taught them how to cover 
roofs with tin. One or two skilled workmen 
were imported from Italy to chisel the mar- 
ble capitals of those classic columns which 
support the porticos of the pavilions in which 
the professors now live, but the chief work 
was done by home talent under Jefferson's 
watchful eye. 

A visitor, pacing slowly through those 
monastic colonnades extending along two sides 
of the great quadrangle campus of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia will receive a strange 
variety of impressions from the extraordinary 
architectural combinations which greet his 
wandering eyes. The ai. ades themselves, 
from which open directly the single cham- 
bered rooms of the students, remind one of 
cloistered walks in some a icient monastery. 
These student-rooms are li ce monkish cells. 
But what wonderful fagaden are those which 
front the professors’ houi es or pavilions ! 
They reproduce classic styles of architecture. 
The shadows of remote aitiquity are cast 
upon those beautiful grassy I iwns which form 
the campus, or, shall we say the campo santo, 
of the University of Virgin a. From Jeffer- 
son's drawings we learn, what is now well- 
nigh forgotten, that these varying types of 
classical architecture were copied from well- 
known Roman buildings, pictured by Palladio*’' 

* “ The Architecture of A. Palladio, in four books, 
containing a short treatise of the five orders, and 
the most necessary observations concerning all sorts 
of buildings: as also the different construction of 
private and public houses, highways, bridges, market- 
places, xystes, and temples, with their plans, sec- 
tions, and uprights revised, designed, and published, 
by Giacomo Leoni, a Venetian, architect to His 
most Serene Highness, the late Elector Palatine; 
tfanslated from the Italian original. The third edi- 
tion corrected. With notes and remarks of Inigo 
Jones: now first taken from his original manu- 
script in Worcester College Library, Oxford. And 
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A— Pavilion No. Ill (west): Corinthian of Palladio. 

B— Pavilion No. IV (east): Doric of Albano. 
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in his great work on architecture. There in 
the theatre of Marcelliis dwells the house- 
hold of Professor IMinor. Yonder arc re- 
minders of the baths /of Diocletian^ the 
baths of Caracalla, and of the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis. And there, .at the upper 
end or northern end of the quadrangle^ stands 
the Roman Pantheon, the temple of all the 
gods, reduced to one-third of its original size, 
but still majestic and imposing. Tliis build- 
ing, with its rotunda, 'upon which Jefferson 
spent almost as much pains as Michael An- 
gelo did upon the dome, of St. Peter’s, is used 
for the library and for* various lecture halls. 
Young people dance merrily under that state- 
ly dome at the end of the academic year. The 
young monks thus escape from their cells into 
the modern social world. How charmingly 
old Rome, mediaeval Europe, and modern 
America, blend together before tlie very eyes 
of young Virginia ! 

There is a manifest unity in Jefferson’s in- 
stitutional creation, and yet a reflecting stu- 
dent cannot fail to see that there is an inter- 
esting historical background to tliis beautiful 
picture. In the material structure of the 
University of Virginia there is much to re- 
mind the traveller of Old World forms, and 
in the documentary history of the institution 
itself there are many indications of European 
influence upon the mind of Jefferson. These 
things have greatly interested the present 
writer, and they may not be unworthy of the 
attention of friends of American educational 
history, in which so little work has been done, 
especially in the Southern States. The form- 
ative influences which entered into the making 
of the University of Virginia are doubtless 
more numerous than those described in the 
following monograph; but Jefferson was tlie 
master and controller of them alL It is no 
detraction from his individual powpr of orig- 
ination to open the volume of his large ex- 
perience in the world, and to point out here 
and there his connection with men and tliirigs 
that shaped his purpose to its noble end. In- 
stead of evolving the University of Virginia 
entirely out of his own inner consciousness^ 
Jefferson combined, in an original and inde- 
pendent creation, the results of academic train- 
ing, philosophical culture, foreign travel, wide 

also as an Appendix, containing the Antiquities of 
Rome, written by A. Palladio. And a Discourse of 
the Fires of the Ancients, never before translated. 
In two volumes. London, 1742.” Palladio^s service 
to architecture has recently been made the subject 


observation, and of an extensive correspond- 
ence with the most illustrious educators of his 
time. His intelligent study of Old World in- 
stitutions prepared him to devise something 
new for Virginia and America. How the 
idea of one man became the sovereign will 
of the State, after a struggle of fifty years for 
the higher education, is an instructive study, 
affording grounds for encouragement in these 
modern days. 

One of the most extraordinary features of 
Jefferson’s management of the University was 
his financial policy. To begin with, he had 
persuaded the Legislature to adopt Central 
College, with its modest fortune of $41,000, 
chiefly in unpaid subscriptions, and with its 
three thousand and odd dollars arising from 
the sale of glebe lands. In 1821, as appears 
from Jefferson’s own report, only about $25,- 
000 of the above subscription money had been 
collected. The balance was for the most part 
deemed good, but it appears to have come in 
slowly and to have suffered some losses from 
the removal or insolvency of certain sub- 
scribers. In 1823 Jefferson estimated the 
probable loss at six per cent, of the $43,808 up 
to that time subscribed. But he more than 
made up for any such trifling disappointment 
by securing money from the Legislature. 

The annual appropriation originally made 
to the University from the income of the lit- 
erary fund was only $15,000 a year. Of 
course it was impossible to build, organize 
and equip a real University upon such meagre 
resources. But Jefferson and Cabell were 
good politicians. They took what they could 
get, and then asked for more. Jefferson’s 
financial policy in dealing with the Legislature 
of Virginia was something like the camel’s 
method of entering an Arab’s tent, or like a 
woodman’s method of splitting a log. To 
follow one’s nose, or to drive a wedge, is a 
very simple procedure, but it sometimes re- 
quires discretion. Jefferson had it. The en- 
tire income of the literary fund was about 
$6o,coo a year. Of this amount $45,000 an- 
nually was appropriated for the education of 
poor children. This sum was not entirely ex- 
hausted by the demands of local commis- 
sioners, and Jefferson asked for the surplus. 
Through Cabell he tried again to establish 
common schools upon a self-supporting basis, 

of an interesting article in the “Nation,” December 
20, 1887, under the title of “Palladio at Vicenza.” 
There is also an interesting sketch of Palladio in 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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A~Pavilio.i No. V ^vest): Palladio’s Ionic order with modillions, 
B— Pavilion No. VI (east): Ionic of the Theatre of Marcellus. 



A — Pavilion No. VII (west): Doric of Palladio. 

B— "Pavilion No. VIII (east); Corinthian—Diocletian’s Baths. 
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and to liberate the entire fund. Failing in this 
excellent project, he did the next best thing. 
He 1 x)rrowed the fund ; that is, as much as he 
could obtain on legislative authority at one 
time, and pledged the annual appropriation of 
$15,000 for payment. The first loan amounted 
to $60,000. When this was exhausted, Jef- 
ferson asked the Legislature for another 
loan. This process was repeated until he had 
borrowed from the literary fund $180,000. 
There was, of course, but one end to all this, 
and that was legislative relief for the Univer- 
sity debt. Cabell supported Jetferson’s finan- 
cial policy in the strongest way. As early 
as December 23, 1822, he wrote to Jefferson: 
“Let us have nothing to do with the old bal- 
ances, or dead horses, or escheated lands, but 
ask boldly to be exonerated from our debts 
by the powerful sinking fund of the State. 
This is manly and dignified legislation; and 
if we fail, the blame will not be ours.” 

Jefferson’s financial policy is illustrated in 
the following naive statement to the managers 
of the literary fund, in his fifth annual re- 
port, 1823 : “The several sums advanced 
from the literary fund as loans, when the bal- 
ance of the last shall have been received, will 
amount to $180,000, bearing a present in- 
terest of $10,800. This, with the cost and 
necessary care and preservation of the estab- 
lishment, will leave, of the annual endowment 
of the University, a surplus of between two 
and three thousand dollars only. As before 
mentioned, tins loan of $180,000 will be ex- 
tinguished by an annual payment of a constant 
sum of $2,500, at the end of twenty-five years 
— a term too distant for the education of any 
person already born, or to be born for some 
time to come, and within that period a great 
expense will be incurred in the mere preserva- 
tion of the buildings and appurtenances. 
Tliese are views which it is the duty of the 
visitors to present, and to leave to the wis- 
dom and paternal consideration of the Legis- 
lature, to whose care are confided the instruc- 
tion and other interests of the present as well 
as of future generations proceeding from us.” 

On the 27th of January, 1824, the Legis- 
lature voted to liberate the annual appropria- 
tion to the Llniversity from the incumbrances 
with which it was charged. This generous 
action, which the State could well afford from 
the surplus accruing to the literary fund from 
the United States Government and other 
sources, left immediately available, after all 
University debts had been paid, $21,000 


toward the completion of the library or central 
academic building, upon which nearly $20,000 
had already been expended. It left the an- 
nuity of $15,000 for the year 1824 altogether 
clear for current expenses and the salaries 
of professors, for whose engagement Jeffer- 
son had that year sent to Europe Air. Francis 
W. Gilmer, ‘‘a learned and trustworthy citi- 
zen.” 

Jefferson’s financial policy was grossly mis- 
represented the last year of his life by a con- 
tributor to the “Richmond Enquirer," Febru- 
ary 4, 1826, who called himself an “Ameri- 
can Citizen.” He professed to have paid a 
\isit to Jefferson at Monticello, and to have 
had a familiar talk with him about his method 
of obtaining money from the Legislature. 
Being asked why he had not asked for a 
lump sum, Jefferson is reported to have said 
jocosely, that one liked to have more than 
one hot potato at a time crammed down his 
throat/' This story naturally offended the 
politicians and seriously injured the pecuniary 
prospects of the University. Jefferson was 
highly indignant at the gossip, and repudi- 
ated the insinuations made by the tattling cor- 
respondent. Jefferson wrote to Cabell, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1826: “He makes me declare that 
I have intentionally proceeded in a course of 
dupery of our Legislature, teasing them, as 
he makes me say, for six or seven sessions 
for successive aids to the University, and ask- 
ing a part only at a time, and intentionally 
concealing the ultimate cost, and gives an in- 
exact statement of a story of Obrian. Now, 
our annual reports will show that we con- 
stantly gave full and candid accounts of the 
money expended, and statements of what 
might still be wanting, founded on the proc- 
tor’s estimates. No man ever heard me speaK 
of the grants of the Legislature but with 
acknowledgments of their liberality, which I 
have always declared had gone far beyond 
what I could have expected in the beginning. 
Yet the letter-writer has given to my expres- 
sions an aspect disrespectful of the Legisla- 
ture, and calculated to give them offense, 
which I do absolutely disavow.” 

But it was impossible to counteract the im- 
pression made by that ancient political anec- 
dote, in which there was just enough truth 
to put Jefferson in an unfavorable light be- 
fore the public."** And yet his defence was 

♦Contemporary public opinion concerning Jeffer- 
son's undertaking is well illustrated in the following 
extract from the ** Richmond Whig,” quoted in 
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A— Pavilion No. IX (west): Ionic o£ Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
B —Pavilion No. X (east): Doric of the Theatre of Marcellus. 



This sketch was no doubt made by Mr. Jefferson's granddaughter, Cornelia J. Randolph, and niust have 
been taken from some book on architecture. It seems to have served as a model for “ Pavilioji No. 

X (east) : Doric of the Theatre of Marcellus.” The model was modified in No.^ X. It is interesting, as 
the original may some time be found, and the source of Mr. Jefferson’s inspiration, for this building at 
least, discovered. 

Giles’s Register, March 4, 1826 : “ Much of the cessant demands for pecuniary aid, anti-republican 

opiilarity which the institution might and ought and meretricious ornament, and injudicious selec- 

0 have enjoyed has been frittered awa^ by in- tions of professors.” 
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perfectly sound. No man ever approached a 
Legislature in a more frank and manly way,* 
stating fairly and fully what he had done 
and what he wanted to do. He even acknowl- 
edged the mistakes he had made in importing 
Italian sculptors and in engaging Dr. Cooper 
before the University was able to pay his sal- 
ary. In regarding his annual reports to the 
president and directors of the literary fund, 
one cannot fail to be astonished at the minute- 
ness of detail, and the completeness of state- 
ment with reference to the use made of every 
appropriation for the University. His method 
of modest and repeated applications to the 
Legislature was the only practicable way of 


building up a great State University from 
small beginnings at that period^ when public 
opinion was unfavorable to higher educa- 
tional enterprise. Sooner or later all the 
friends of public education will learn that a 
frank and honest appeal to the public through 
the Legislature^ or to representatives of the 
people, is quite as honorable business as beg- 
ging money from private individuals for insti- 
tutions of learning. Both methods will en- 
dure, and both are equally legitimate; but 
the era of democratic support of university 
education has dawned in many States, and it 
will not decline before individual or sectarian 
endowments, however generous. 
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The Library. 


T is a general impression that the 
nucleus of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Mrginia was the gift 
of J\[r. Jefferson, and that it was 
of considerable proportions. 
itors from a distance, who come to the his- 
toric institution, often ask the Librarian to 
point out the books presented by the eminent 
man, and are dismayed to learn how small is 
the store. Air. Frederick W. Page made the 
Library the subject of an exhaustive paper 
in '‘The Alumni Bulletin” for November, 
1895. The journal named contained an ac- 
count of the fire of October 27th, of the same 
year, as well as Air. Page’s paper, which was 
written before that event. Mr. Page made the 
statement that there were only four volumes 
presented to the Library by Mr. Jefferson dur- 
ing his lifetime, and named them as follows : 

“American Philosophical Transactions,” vol. ii, 
new series, borrowed years ago by Professor Rogers, 
and returned by the librarian of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to which institution Pro- 
fessor Rogers bequeathed his private library. Prob- 
ably saved. 

“Josse's Spanish Grammar and Exercises,” which 
must have been lost prior to , when Mr. Hol- 

combe made the catalogue, as there is no entry of it 

“Sales’s Spanish Hive,” which is preserved, but 
in a dilapidated condition. The fly-leaf, with Mr. 
Jefferson’s autograph, is gone. 

“Phantasm of an University, with Prolcgomema,” 
by Charles Kelsall. 4to. 1814. This contained Mr. 
Jefferson’s autograph. Perhaps this book is saved. 

It is to be explained that the foregoing ex- 
tracts appear as footnotes to Mr. Page’s ar- 
ticle, showing that they were written subse- 
quent thereto. 

As shown by Mr, Page (whose paper is in 
large part made the basis of this narrative), 
Mr. Jefferson, by his last will, bequeathed to 
the University his Library, or so much of it 
as would be found remaining after the sale 
of the major part to the Congress of the 
United States.^ Tliis behest, however, was 
never realized, and the explanation is found 
in the following letter from Thomas J. Ran- 
dolph, Mr. Jefferson’s grandson and executor 
of his will, to the Board of Visitors of the 

^The amount paid by Congress was $23,950 — about 
one-half the cost. 


University, and printed with Rector AJaclison’s 
report of December, 1826: 

To ilic Rectors and J'''isifors 

of the University of rirp,inia: 

Gentlemen — My grandfather, the late Thomas Jef- 
ferson, devised by bis will his library to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He 'likewise suggested a wish 
that his bust, executed by Caracchi, with the pedes- 
tal and truncated column on which it stands, _ should 
be presented by his executor to that institution. It 
ha.s ever been my most earnest desire to comply with 
all his wishes, and particularly with this; but the 
deeply embarrassed state in which his affairs were 
left renders it extremely doubtful whether his prop- 
erty will be sufficient to meet the claim.s upon it of a 
higher dignity. Under these circumstances, my duly 
as executor compels me to withhold the payment of 
legacies until the debts are discharged. 

The breaking up of his establishment, the sale 
of his effects and the dispersion of his family, will 
leave the library exposed to injury. I must, there- 
fore, ask to be allowed to deposit it at the University, 
in charge of your librarian, suldect to my future 
order, should it become necessary to cxpo.sc it to 
sale for the discharge of claims of a superior nature. 
The bust, not being mentioned in the will, but being 
a subject of an informal direction to his executor, 
cannot be deemed a specific legacy; and deeply 
mortifying as it is, he is compelled to offer it for 
sale with the residue of his property in discharge of 
claims upon it. 

Feelings of the most affectionate devotion to my 
grandfather’s memory would induce me, as his ex- 
ecutor, to fulfil his wishes upon Ihc.so points at all 
risks but that of injustice to his creditors and the 
fear that Ins memory might be stained with the re- 
proach of a failure to comply with any of his en- 
gagements. All assurance is therefore given that 
when his debts are di.schargcd, however much his 
family may be straightened in their circumstances, 
no considerations of pecuniary interest or of llicir 
individual distress will bar immediate compliance. 

Respectfully, 

Tit. J. Randolph, 
Executor of Til Jefferson. 

No inventory or appraisement of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s library is recorded^ nor was any re- 
port of its sale (which tradition says was made 
in New York) made to the court. The reason 
for these omissions lies in the fact that Mr. 
Randolph assumed all debts not satisfied by 
the sale of the estate, and he actually paid 
them in full. 

While, however^ the University of Virginia 
was left without what would be forever treas- 
ured as a priceless heirlooni; it could not be 
deprived of the enduring influence of Mr. 
Jefferson’s deep interest in the establishment 
of a library. An eloquent manifestation of 
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that interest is preserved in the form of a 
manuscript volume, without date, but evi- 
dently prepared by him between the years 1820 
and 1825, which he styles “A Catalogue of 
Books Forming the Body of a Library for 
the University of Virginia," prefaced with an 
explanation of the views upon which it is 
based, and by his elaborate classification into 
forty-two chapters, embracing 6,860 volumes, 
estimated to cost $2^,076.50. This paper was 
printed for the first time by Mr. Page, and is 
here reproduced from “The Alumni Bulletin/’ 
for which he transcribed it : 

A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
Forming the body of a Library for the University 

of Virginia, to be afterwards enlarged by annual 

additions — An Explanation of the Views on which 

this Catalogue has been Prepared. 

1. Great standard works of established reputa- 
tion, too voluminous and too expensive for private 
libraries, should have a place in every public library, 
for the free resort of individuals. 

2. Not merely the best books in their respective 
branches of science should be selected, but such also 
as were deemed good in their day, and which con- 
sequently furnish a history of the advance of the 
science. 

3. The opera omnia of writers on various sub- 
ject.s are sometimes placed in that chapter of this 
Catalogue to which their principal work belongs, 
and sometimes referred to the Polygraphical chap- 
ter. 

4. In some cases, besides the opera omnia, a de- 
tached tract has been also placed in its proper chap- 
ter, on account of editorial or other merit. 

5. Books in very rare languages are considered 
here as specimens of language only, and are placed 
in the chapter of Philology, without regard to their 
snbj ect. 

6 . Of the classical authors, several editions^ are 
often set down on account of some peculiar merit in 
each. 

7. Translations are occasionally noted, on ac- 
count of their peculiar merit or of difficulties of their 
originals. 

8. Indifferent books are sometimes inserted, be- 
cause none good are known on the same subject. 

9. Nothing of mere amusement should lumber a 
public library. 

ro. The 8vo. form is generally preferred, for the 
convenience with which it is handled, and the com- 
pactness and symmetry of arrangement on the shelves 
of the library. 

II. Some chapters are defective for the want of 
a more familiar loiowledge of their subject in the 
compiler, others from schisms in the science they 
relate to. In Medicine, e. g., the changes of theory 
which have successively prevailed, from the age of 
Hippocrates to the present day, have produced dis- 
tinct schools, acting on different hypotheses, and 
headed by respected names, such as Stahl, Boer- 
have, Sydenham, Hoffman, Cullen, and our own 


good Dr. Rush whose depletive and mercurial sys- 
tems have formed a school, or perhaps revived that 
which arose on Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood In Religion, divided as it is into 
multifarious creeds, differing in their bases, and 
more or less in their superstructure, such moral 
works have been chiefly selected as may be ap- 
pro\ed by all, omitting what is controversial and 
mcreU sectarian. Metaphysics have been incor- 
porated with Ethics, and little extention given to 
them. For, while some attention may be usefully 
bestowed on the operations of thought, prolonged 
investigations of a faculty unamenable to the test of 
our senses is an expense of time too unprofitable 
to be worthy of indulgence. Geology, too, has been 
merged in Mineralogy, which may properly em- 
brace what is useful in this science, that is to say, 
a knowledge of the general stratification, colloca- 
tion and sequence of the different species of rocks 
and other mineral substances, while it takes no cog- 
nisance of theories for the self-generation of the 
universe, or the particular evolution of our own 
globe by the agency of water, fire, or other agent, 
subordinate to the fiat of the Creator. 
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Many if not nearly all these books were 
purchased, the Proctor’s report of September 
30, 1826, shewing that he had paid on account 
of library and apparatus the sum of $35 j“ 
947.38. Mr. Jefferson was most interested of 
alb and when the first shipment of books ar- 
rived he visited the Library, where Librarian 
Wertenbaker had already placed them upon 
the shelves. After a close inspection, Mr. Jef- 
ferson called Mr. Wertenbaker, and, pointing 
to “Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,” said, ^Wou 
ought not to have received that book. It 
should have been returned.’"' “Why?” was the 
inquiry, “it is a very handsome edition.’’ 
“That ma}^ be so,” was the rejoinder, “but 
look at the back.” It was (as it was ever 
afterward) “Gibborn’s” instead of “Gibbon’s.” 

The room in the Rotunda which was in- 
tended by ]\Ir. Jefferson to be used for library 
purposes was not occupied in his time. Mr. 
Madison, who succeeded him as Rector, in his 
report bf October 7, 1826, said “the library 
room in the Rotunda has been nearly com- 
pleted, and the books put into it.” Prior to 
that time Pavilion No. 7, West Lawn, was 
used, and in the early forties was still known 
as “the Old Library.” 

The growth of the Library through the suc- 
ceeding years is an interesting chapter of his- 
tory, but cannot be pursued with entire par- 
ticularity. The first accessions were from the 
various Departments of the National Govern- 
ment, which have never failed to forward their 
publications, many of them being of great 
scientific value. The first individual bequest 
of any considerable number of books was that 
of Mr. Christian Bohn, a merchant of Rich- 
mond. kir. Bohn was a native of Germany, 
and his gift of about three thousand volumes 
was in large part German works. A commit- 
tee of the Faculty, with Professor Gessner 
Harrison as chairman, made a careful exam- 
ination and reported in favor of accepting the 
donation. 

President Madison, by his will, bequeathed 
his library to the University, but it was long 
before his intention was carried into effect. 


As early as April 2, 1840, the Faculty directed 
the Librarian to communicate with Mrs. Mad- 
ison in relation to the matter. Nothing seems 
to have come of this, and tlie business was 
held in abeyance to as late a date as Novem- 
ber 27, 1852, when the Faculty adopted a reso- 
lution declaring it expedient to bring suit for 
the possession of the books. There is no 
record of the date when they were actually 
received, but it is known that Librarian Wer- 
tenbaker found it necessary to go to Mont- 
pelier to see to their packing and carriage. 
Many of the books intended for the Uni- 
versity had meantime l)een lost or disposed of, 
and the total number which came into its pos- 
session did not exceed two thousand. 

Mr. Madison made a bequest of $1,500 
which forms a part of the permanent Library 
Fund, the interest of which is annually avail- 
able for the purchase of books. For many 
years this bequest was merged into the gen- 
eral fund of the University, and no benefit 
was derived from it except indirectly. It was, 
however, reinstated in after years. The Li- 
brary Fund is elsewhere mentioned in detail. 

In 1868, A. A. Low, Esq., of New York, 
made a visit to the Library, and on his depart- 
ure handed to Librarian Wertenbaker a check 
for five hundred dollars, which was followed 
by another of like amount shortly after his 
arrival at his home. 

The Gordon Collection, chiefly books relat- 
ing to Scotland, was established in 1870 upon 
a gift of Mr. Thomas Gordon, a native of 
that country, and a resident of New iTork. 

W. W. Corcoran, of Washington City, in 
1876, made to the Library a gift of $5,000, in 
annual installments of $1,000, which were 
punctually paid, and out of this was estab- 
lished the Corcoran Collection. 

In 1885 the Library came into possession, 
by bequest, of the library of Hon. Arthur W. 
Austin, of Dedham, Massachusetts. Tliis was 
at the time tlie largest and most valuable gift 
of books ever received at one time. It num- 
bered about five thousand volumes, many of 
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them rare and exceedingly valuable^ and es- 
pecially rich in the Greek and Latin classics. 

At the time of the fire, the Library num- 
bered 56,733 entries, and of these something 
like 35,000 were lost, among them the Bohn 
Collection, the Madison Gift, the Austin Be- 
quest, and others. The work of restoration 
was aided liberally by the friends and Alumni 
of the University^ and the Library has now 
nearly recovered its former dimensions, its 
books numbering upwards of fifty thousand, 
and include a number of particularly valuable 
collections : 

The Holliday Library, the gift of the late 
Governor F. William Holliday, about five 
thousand handsomely bound works, constitut- 
ing perhaps the handsomest private library in 
tlie rotate. 

The Holmes Library, formerly belonging to 
Professor George F. Holmes, and purchased 
and presented to the University by the 
Alumni. 

The Gessner Harrison Library, of which 
the nucleus is the Hertz Library, presented 
by the New York Alumni. 

The D’Arcy Paul Periodical Library, pro- 
cured and maintained by the fund provided by 
Mrs. Margaret Paul, widow of Mr. D’Arcy 
Paul, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Byrd Library of Virginia History and 
Literature, to be annually enlarged by use of 
the income from the Alfred H. Byrd Memo- 
rial Fund. 

Also the collection purchased from Dr. 
Bruner; the books of the late Mr, Ballard 
Bruce, donated by his daughter ; and others. 

The first Librarian, appointed in 1825, was 
John B. Kean, a student, who occupied the 
position only one session. He was succeeded 
by William Wertenbaker, also a student, and 
to whom was issued the following commis- 
sion, which is framed and hangs in the 
Library : 

To' Mr, Wm. Wertenbaker: 

Sir — The office of Librarian to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia having become vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Kean, and the author- 


ity of ultimate appointment being in the 
Board of \dsitors, it becomes necessary, in the 
meantime, to place the library under the tem- 
porary care of some one; you are, therefore, 
hereby appointed to take charge thereof until 
the Visitors shall make their final appoint- 
ment. You will be entitled to a compensation 
at the rate of $150 dollars a year, to be paid 
by the Proctor from 'the funds of the Uni- 
versity. 

An important part of your charge will be 
to keep the books in a state of sound preserva- 
tion, undefaced, and free from injury by 
moisture or other accident, and in their stated 
arrangement on the shelves according to the 
method and order of their catalogue. Your 
other general duties and rules of conduct are 
prescribed in tlie printed collection of the en- 
actments of the Board of Visitors. Of these 
rules the Board will expect the strictest ob- 
servance on your own part, and that you use 
the utmost care and vigilance that they be 
strictly observed by others. 

Given under my hand this 30th day of Jan- 
uary, 1826. 

Th. Jefferson. 

This appointment was confirmed by the 
Board of Visitors, and Mr. Wertenbaker 
served in his position until 1831. During his 
administration (in 1828) a catalogue of tlie 
Library was printed, and an interleaved copy 
sufficed for the entering of new titles from 
time to time. 

Mr. Wertenbaker was succeeded by Wil- 
liam H. Brockenbrough, who served until 
183s, when the former named was reappointed 
and held the office until 1857. He then re- 
signed, but continued to act as Secretary to 
the Faculty and as Postmaster. He was suc- 
ceeded in the Librarianship by Thomas B. 
Holcombe. The Library then numbered about 
thirty thousand volumes, and the catalogue 
was lamentably imperfect. Mr. Holcombe 
applied himself with great industry to the 
remedying of a vexatious want, and prepared 
a new author catalogue, using two large folio 
ledgers, and leaving blank the alternate sheets 
for entering further accessions. The civil war 
brought Mr. HoIcombe^s services to a close, 
and Mr. Pobert R. Prentis, who was Proctor 
of the University, acted as Librarian pro tent- 
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pore from 1862 to 1866, when ]\Ir. Werten- 
baker was again reappointed. Ten years later, 
in 1876, the Board of Visitors came to his 
relief, as he was then nearing the age of four 
score years, and authorized the Faculty to ap- 
point an Assistant Librarian, and under that 
authority Mr. Frederick W. Page was ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Page, in his article in the “Alumni 
Bulletin/' pays a pleasant tribute to the ven- 
erable Librarian, and affords some idea of the 
discomforts of the position to which he him- 
self was called. We quote : 

Werteiibaker having seen the Library grow 
up, and handled and shelved nearly all tlie^ books 
during his many years of service, had no difficulty 
in finding any book that was called for. It was 
said that he could enter the room in the dark and 
find what was wanted. But, though classification 
helped him, the iiew^ assistant was often at a loss, 
as there was no indication on the catalogue of the 
case, or shelf location of the books; especially was 
this the case when he was left in charge while the 
librarian visited Philadelphia during the Centennial 
Exposition. It was then that the assistant, at the 
suggestion of the Library Committee of the Facul- 
ty, went over every case, and marked on the mar- 
gin of the catalogue the location of each book, a 
considerable labor, but the result has been a great 
help to persons using the library. 

“Mr. Wertenbaker, notwithstanding his age, re- 
mained faithfully at his post until 1879, when an 
attack of paralysis disabled him from further active 
duty. Though he partially recovered, he rarely vis- 
ited the library after that time, and his assistant, 
who by this time had become familiar with the 
office, discharged its duties until 1881, when he was 
elected librarian, and his predecessor^ received the 
appointment of emeritus librarian. This state of af- 
fairs did not continue long; in the April following 
the old gentleman, known and loved by so many 
of the Alumni of the University throughout the 
land, Tell on sleep.^” 

Shortly afterward, all of the officers were 
succeeded by others, and William A. Winston 
was appointed to the position of Librarian. 
He held the office four years, and was suc- 
ceeded by James B. Baker. Mr, Baker served 
until 1891, when Mr, Page was reappointed. 
These later events have been written of on 
other pages of this work, 

Jefferson's classification was not wholly 
adopted by the authorities of the University. 
In tlie catalogue of 1828 the books are classi- 
fied under twenty-nine chapters, and this form 
has been practically continued to the present 
day, as follows : 
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L School of Ancient Languages. 

IT. Modern History. 

III. Modern Geography. 

IV. Modern Philology and Literatiiro. 

V. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

VI. General Natural History. 

VII. Agriculture and Horticulture. 

VIII. Botany. 

IX. Zoology. 

X. Mineralogy and Geology. 

XI. Chemistry. 

XII. History of Medicine and Medical Biog- 
raphy. 

XIIT. Hygiene. 

XIV. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. _ 

XV. Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 

XVI. Anatomy, Sound and Morbid. 

XVII. Physiology. 

XVIII. Pathology and Therapeutics. 

XIX. Operative Surgery. 

XX. Obstetrics. 

XXL Veterinary Medicine. 

XXII. General Medicine. 

XXITI. Mental Philosophy and Ethics. 

XXIV. Political Economy. 

XXV. Politics. 

XXVI. Law. 

XXVII. Religion and Ecclesiastical History. 
XXVIII. Architecture, Designing, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Music. 

XXIX. Miscellaneous, including Poetry, Rhetoric, 
Education, Etc 

The regulations adopted in 1826 by the 
Board of Visitors, prescribing the privileges 
of Professors and students, were substantially 
the same as are now in force. The only real 
changes have been such as were ncccwssary to 
make the Library more readily availal)le. In 
the beginning, students were only permitted 
to enter the room for the purpose of consult- 
ing such books as they did not dcvsire to take 
with them, and then by a ticket of admission 
from the Chairman of the Faculty, and IhchC 
were limited so as to secure order. When a 
student wished to take out a book, he dropped 
a note into the Librarian's box at the door, 
and on the following Monday the book was 
handed to him through the bars of the iron 
door. Writing of this, previous to the de- 
struction of the building, Mr. Page remarks 
(in September, 1895) : '*To this day the curi- 
osity of visitors is excited by the circular 
iron bar let into the floor, on which this door , 
is revolved.” It is not known at what dale 
a more liberal use of the Library was per- 
mitted to the studentvS, but the method de- 
scribed was in vogue as late as 1848. 
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“The School of Athens/*' 


O MUCH of interest attaches to 
the histoid of the celebrated paint- 
ing, “The School of Athens/’ pre- 
sented to the University by the 
Alumni^ and burned in the great 
fire, as to warrant the reproduction upon these 
pages of an article concerning it which was 
printed in “The University Magazine” of De- 
cember, 1877. Mr. Noah K. Davis, however,, 
is of opinion that it originally appeared in the 
“Southern Literary Messenger” for Decem- 
ber, 1856. It is here given in its entirety : 

The suggestion that the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia should procure a copy of 
the “School of Athens,” to be presented by 
them to their ahiia mater ^ was made by Mr. 
Daniel H. London, of Richmond, Virginia. 
This gentleman visited Rome during the sum- 
mer of 1850, and on his return to Richmond, 
in conversation with Colonel Thomas H. Ellis, 
of the same city, mentioned this idea which 
had occurred to him whilst con tern plating the 
beauties of the great original in the Sda^ de 
Scgnatiira. Colonel Ellis determined, if pos- 
sible, to carry out the suggestions. He corre- 
sponded with Mr. London, and afterwards 
with the Chairman of the Faculty and the 
Rector of the University. ]\Ir. London rec- 
ommended an eminent Italian artist as a suit- 
able person for executing the copy, and of- 
fered his services to make the proper remit- 
tances and to attend to the transporting and 
delivery of the painting in the event of its 
being ordered. The Faculty, through their 
Chairman, expressed the great pleasure with 
which they would receive, on the behalf of 
the University, such a testimonial from the 
Alumni, and the Rector, applauding the par- 
ticular selection made, gave assurance that 
the Board of Visitors would find a suitable 
place for the painting in the new Hall which 
was then erecting as an addition to the Ro- 
tunda. Colonel Ellis then requested Messrs. 
John S. Caskie, Socrates Maupin, Benjamin 
B. Minor and John R. Thompson, graduates 
of the University, and all at that time resi- 
dents of Richmond, to act with him as a com- 
mittee. These gentlemen published a circular 
on the 17th of December, i8,so, explaining 
their design, appealing exclusively to those 
who had been students of the University, and 
asking a contribution of ten dollars from each, 


pledging themselves faithfully to account for 
all sums they might receive, and annually to 
make report of their transactions to the So- 
ciety of Alumni until the commission should 
be closed. In the spring of 1851 the commit- 
tee authorized and requested ]\Ir. London, who 
was about to revisit Europe, to order for them 
a copy of the “School of Athens,” to be exe- 
cuted by Signor Islazzolini, of Rome, to pay 
for which three of the committee. Colonel 
Ellis, Judge Caskie and ]\Ir. Thompson, ac- 
cepted his order on them for $1,500, payable 
six months after date. No member of the 
committee was able to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Alumni in June, 1851, 
and the communication, which was intended 
as a substitute for their personal attendance, 
did not reach the gentlemen to whom it was 
addressed until several days after the adjourn- 
ment of the Society. On his arrival in Europe, 
]\Ir. London ascertained through his corre- 
spondent in Rome that Signor Mazzolini 
could not undertake the copy, and as his in- 
structions were limited to the employment of 
that artist he gave no order on the subject; 
but requested the House of Parkingham, 
Hooper & Co., in conjunction with Mr. Cass, 
our Minister, and Mr. Saunders, our Consul 
at Rome, to select another and ascertain the 
terms on which he would make the copy. 

The committee having been greatly disap- 
pointed in the receipt of contributions, and 
being desirous of exercising the utmost care 
in the selection of an artist, requested Mr. 
London to defer executing their commission 
until further advised. But little more was 
done until the summer of 1852, when Mr. 
London again went to Europe. Wliile in 
Paris he saw M. Paul Baize, an eminent his- 
torical painter of France, who had copied 
fifty-two of the paintings of Raphael for the 
French Government. Among the copies made 
by him were two of tlie ‘'School of Athens,” 
one of which was deposited in the library of 
St. Genevieve, and the other in the Pantheon. 
So impressed was Mr. London with the beauty 
and faithfulness of these copies, and so abund- 
ant and satisfactory were the testimonials 
from the highest sources in reference to M. 
Baize’s talent and skill, that he entered into 
preliminary arrangements with him for exe- 
cuting the painting, agreeing to pay him 
$2,500. The selection of M. Paul Baize was 
concurred in by Messrs.^ JohnX. Peyton, John 
R. Page, John G. Broadnax, A. Robert Me- 
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Kee and Edward G. Higginbotham, Alumni 
of the University who were in Paris with Mi*. 
London^ and who, in a letter addressed to the 
committee, urged the employment of Mr. 
Baize, and quoted many distinguished author- 
ities in proof of his peculiar qualification for 
tlie work. Before intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings was received by the committee, Mr. 
William F. Wickman, of Hanover, then in 
Rome, had seen and conversed with Signor 
Mazzolini, and had obtained from him a 
proposition for painting the picture.^ This 
proposition was forwarded to the University 
by the committee, to be laid before the Society 
of Alumni at their meeting in June of that 
year. The Society declined to accept it, but, 
bn motion of Mr. N. H. Massie, of Charlottes- 
ville, adopted resolutions as follows : 

Rcsok'ed unanimously ^ That the Society of Alumni 
earnestly recommend to its members to unite in car- 
rjdng out the design of the School of Athens ” 
for the University. 

Resolved, 2d, That a committee of ^ five be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of communicating the fore- 
going resolution to the members of this Society, and 
solicit their subscriptions to effect this object; 

and the chair appointed on the comfnittee 
Messrs. Thomas H, Ellis, John R. Thomp- 
son, Benjamin B. Minor, John S. Caskie and 
N. H. Massie. The committee met in Rich- 
mond early in September, Mr. Daniel H. 
London, by invitation, being present to confer 
with them. He proposed to deliver the pic- 
ture in Richmond, executed by M. Paul Baize, 
for the sum of $2,500 — $1,000 to be paid in 
hand, $1,000 at the expiration of twelve 
months, and $500 on the delivery of the pic- 
ture, the copy to be approved by Horace Ver- 
net. The committee felt themselves restricted 
by the terms of their appointment, and de- 
clined the offer. 

On the 9th of September they issued a cir- 
cular addressed to the members of the So- 
ciety, soliciting their subscriptions to effect 
the object in view. 

In November, 1852, the committee pub- 
lished a notice requesting all former students 
of the University who might be in Rich- 
mond to meet in the hall of the House of 
Delegates on the evening of the 2d of De- 
cember, the object of the meeting being to 
take into consideration the means for pro- 
moting the interest of the University and 
to perfect the plan, then in the hands of the 
committee, for procuring a copy of the 
''School of Athens/' The Hon. William Dan- 
iel, Jr., one of the Judges of the Court of 
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Appeals, the Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter, one 
of the Senators in Congress, the Hon. Alex- 
ander H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Alexander Rives, Esq., one of the dele- 
gates to the General Assembly, all Alumni of 
the University, were specially invited to be 
present and to address the meeting. It was 
held, but under adverse circumstances, and 
the committee were disappointed in arousing 
such a spirit as they had hoped to see evinced 
on the occasion. 

Colonel Ellis, as chairman and treasurer of 
the committee, attended the meeting of the 
Society of Alumni in June, 1853, made a re- 
port of the proceedings of the committee, and 
submitted resolutions authorizing the commit- 
tee to contract for a copy of the '^School of 
Athens” whenever they might have in hand 
$1,500, and to subscribe $500 of the funds of 
the Society, to be paid to the committee forth- 
with in part payment of that sum. 

The subject was considered and discussed 
in an animated manner on these several oc- 
casions, and a decision finally postponed until 
the ensuing annual meeting of the Society. 

Mr. London was then in Europe, had again 
seen M. Baize, and still earnestly urged the 
committee not to lose Uie opportunity of en- 
gaging an artist who, by the consent of all who 
had seen his works, was competent to execute 
the task in a manner that would reflect the 
highest honor upon himself and the cause. 
To the great surprise of the committee, their 
efforts for a long time seemed unavailing, and 
it was not until the spring of 1854 that an 
opportunity was offered which seemed to 
bring tliem within reach of the object at 
which they aimed. 

On the 2 1 St of April of that year they en- 
tered into an agreement with Mr. William A. 
Pratt, of Ridamond, Virginia, by which he 
undertook to procure for them a copy of the 
painting by M. Paul Baize, and the committee 
covenanted to pay him $333 in cash, $333 on 
completion and approval in Paris, and $334 
when deposited in its place, and to permit 
him to have use of the painting for exhibi- 
tion for three years from the date of its ar- 
rival in the United States; but, at any time 
after the expiration of one year from its ar- 
rival in the United States, the committee were 
to have the right to demand and take the 
picture, upon paying $1,500 additional. 

At the date of this agreement the commit- 
tee had in hand only $138. 

Mr. Powhatan Ellis, Jr., of Richmond, was 
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then commissioned as an agent by the com- 
mittee to solicit contributions in their name, 
and proceed to the University for that pur- 
pose. He acted without compensation, receiv- 
ing only the necessary traveling expenses. 
He realized the sum of $317. 

In October following Mr. Pratt entered into 
a further agreement with the committee, by 
which he became their agent for the purpose 
of obtaining from the Alumni, students and 
friends of the University subscriptions and 
donations. His first report of collections was 
made in November, 1855, and, after paying 
his expenses and the commission allowed him, 
yielded $515. His second report, made in 
June, 1856, yielded $767. On the 4th of June 
Mr. Pratt left New York for P'aris, and on 
the 7th day of July received the painting into 
his possession. 

The agreement between Mr. Pratt and the 
committee provided that the copy executed 
by M. Paul Baize was to be approved by 
competent judges in Paris. For this purpose 
the committee on their part selected the Hon. 
Horace Vernet, the most distinguished, per- 
haps, of living French painters. Judge Ma- 
son did not receive his appointment from the 
committee in time to act formally ; but, having 
been invited by Mr. Pratt to view the paint- 
ing and express his opinion of it before it 
was received by him, he did so, and communi- 
cated to Mr. Pratt the following highly fav- 
orable estimate of its excellence : 

Paris, le 7th July, 1856. 

Legation dcs Etafs Unis: 

I have to-day, in compliance with the wish of 
Mr. Pratt, seen at the Pantheon M. Baize’s copy 
of Raphael’s great picture of the “School of Athens,” 
which has been painted for the University of Vir- 
ginia. We saw the picture to some disadvantage 
as it was spread on the floor of the church, and its 
effect will undoubtedly be much greater when it is 
elevated. Tt filled me with admiration, and I am 
proud that so magnificent a work of art is to be 
permanently placed in the Rotunda of the great 
Virginia University, in whose prosperity I will never 
cease to feel the liveliest interest. It is a copy 
of the great work of a great master, and will re- 
dound to the honor- not only of Raphael but the 
less known artist who has displayed rare ability in 
its execution. In common with the friends of the 
University I feel gratified that disinterested exer- 
tion has produced such an admirable acquisition for 
its halls. 

(Signed) J. Y. Mason. 

Subsequently he wrote to the committee as 
follows : 

At. Mr. Pratt’s request, I went with him to the 
Pantheon, and saw the picture at some disadvantage, 


as it was spread upon the floor, but I confess that 
I was filled with delight and admiration. At the 
same time, I feel so incompetent to decide on the 
merits of art that, if I had been aware of the extent 
of the trust confided to me, I would have felt it 
due to you to have selected a substitute. If I 
had done so, the man whom I would have preferred 
above all others is Horace Vernet. And, fortunately, 
with a generosity characteristic of this great artist, 
he has expressed to Paul Baize his opinion of the 
picture executed for the Universit}% in terms which 
cannot fail to satisfy the Alumni that M. Baize’s 
copy of the great work of the great master is worthy 
of the noble University which it was intended to 
adorn. 

Horace Vernet thus wrote to M. Baize: 

(Translation.) 

To M. Paul Balsc, Historical Painter: 

Sir. — I went on Saturday to the Church of St. 
Genevieve to form an estimate of the merit of the 
copy of the “School of Athens” by Raphael, which 
was then exhibited, and for the execution of which 
we are indebted to you. I am anew convinced that 
no one so well as yourself has reproduced the mas- 
terpieces of this great artist with a clearer knowl- 
edge of their perfection. In a word, sir, this last 
copy is an encouraging pledge for the art, in the 
event of the original being destroyed. 

In faith of which I give you the present attesta- 
tion, of which you can make whatever use you 
please. Yours very devoted. 

Horace Vernet. 

In 1848, under the direction of M. Ingres, 
President of the Academy of Fine Arts, M. 
Paul Baize made his first copy of the “School 
of Athens,” of which Horace Vernet said that 
“it was a veritable double of the original.” 
It will be understood, therefore, that the above 
letter refers to the second copy made for the 
University of Virginia, in i854-’55-‘'56, and 
of which M. Horace Vernet and Hon. John 
Y. Mason were appointed judges. ]\Ir, Pratt 
carried the picture to London for the purpose 
of exhibiting it publicly and obtaining the 
opinions of the art critics of London. It 
was on exhibition for a fortnight at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, and was visited by 
many highly distinguished persons, among 
whom were foreign ministers and their suites, 
and the most skillful artists and critics. 

During Mr. Pratt's visit to Europe to bring 
home the picture, he carefully examined all 
the original works of the Divine Master 
Raphael, and assured the committee, sus- 
tained by the opinions of the dilettanti of 
London and Paris, that it was in every respect 
an accurate copy of the original, and for pur- 
poses of study it was even superior, as each 
part had been freshened by the great copyist, 
and the intentions of the painter, as wefl as 
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the present appearance of the picture, faith- 
fully rendered, , 

The following letter was from our men 

^Minister to England : 


London^ 22d July, 1856. 

Air. Pratt was kind enough to invite me, my ratn- 
ily and friends, to visit the 

his care for the University at Charlottesville Vir- 
ginia, beine a copy of Raphael’s "School of Athens. 

I went yesterday and stayed an hour, delighted with 
the picture itself and with Mr. Pratt s poetical de- 
scription of its details. As a painting,. It is im- 
possible to Ppeak loo strongly in its praise. Ihe 
judgment of Horace Vernet is conclusive. As an 
ornament and fitting means of mstruction m Mr 
Jefferson’s favorite seminary, nothing could be nobler 
or more effective. With this fine copy of the mas- 
terpiece of the greatest Italian master,, and with 
Houdon’s marble likeness of the masterpiece of the 
world, I think Virginia may well be proud of her 
art possessions. C. M. Dallas. 


William IL Rosette, C. R. Leslie and G. W. 
Thornburg, Royal Academicians, . testified to 
its “excellency and laborious fidelity, as did 
also H. D. Pepper, Professor of Chemistry, 
and sole lessee of the Royal Polytechnic. Pro- 
fessor Pepper uses this language : *Tt ap- 
pears to me little short of perfectioii, ana i 
am sure will be a noble ornament for the walls 
of the University, devoted to the study of the 
peaceful arts and sciences. At the same time 
I have to speak with praise of Mr. Pratts 
lectures, wnth which he has given life and 
existence, as it were, to the various celebri- 
ties in the ‘School of Athens.’ ” 

Sir Qiarles Eastlake, President of the Roy- 
al Academy of Arts, thus testifies : 


London, July 28th, 1856. ^ 

I have examined M. Baize’s copy from Raphael’s 
“School of Athens.’' I consider it an admirable 
and valuable reproduction of that celebrated work, 
r observe that the faded appearance, of some of the 
blues is accurately copied, and I think that an evi- 
dence of conscientiousness on the part of M. Baize. 
Many of the heads, which ! well remeinber from 
havinfiT copied them, are quite like the originals. 

^ (Signed) C. L. Eastlake. 


The “London Athenaeum” of July 26th, 
1856^ thus speaks: 

The Polytechnic is now triumphing in a fac 
simile of Raphael’s “ School of Athens,” painted for 
the University of Virginia, by M. Paul Baize. . Seven 
hundred feet of canvas and fifty-eight hfe-size fig- 
ures can never be a joke as a mere labor for the 
transcriber; but where it comes to be seven hundred 
feet of Raphael’s work, the copier, to succeed, must 
be himself* a genius. The copy is a good and care- 
ful one, and is more easy and pleasant to study than 
the original, which is. smoked and gloomy. The 
cynic, who has flung himself on the steps, Archim- 


edes bending to his problem, Pythagoras intent 
upon his scale, the throned brothers, yet enemies, 
Pialo and Aristotle, the grand meditative Euclid, 
can now all be seen to perfection. It becomes a 
erreat delight here, away from the conllicting sights 
of Rome, to trace out the portraits and creations, 
the true and false, the real and fictitious of. this 
gis^antic picture. We search for Raphael, angelically 
smiling; Bramonte, grave and sedate;, the Duke 
Mantua lovely and boy-Hke ; the model child, and old 
Perngino, the tutor of the Urbino lad. We should 
have a good gallery of such copies. 

The “Morning Herald," Thursday, July 
24th, 1856, in an article headed, “Mr. Pratts 
Pictures at the Polytechnic Institute," says : 

The public arc aware that a Mr. Pratt, of the 
United States, has been for sonic little time past 
in charge of a mapaficenl picture. Mr. P., the 
agent of the University, in whose charge the. picture 
is, intends giving a course of five lectures illustra- 
tive of it during its exhibition in the Institute. 
The first of the.se lectures was delivered last evening, 
the subject being “Athenian Philosophy Illustralcd 
in the Persons of Her Sages.” Mr. Pepper, in in- 
troducing Mr. Pratt to the audience, stated that 
this picture owes its origin to the French commis- 
sion appointed by M. Thiers, in 1838, to recommend 
some competent artist to make accurate copies of 
the masterpieces of Raphael, so that, in case of fire 
or other accident destroying the originals, these 
wonderful productions might not be entirely lost 
to mankind. Upon the recommendation of the 
comnii.ssioii M. Baize, an artist of some celebrity, 
was engaged by the French Government to under- 
take the task. That gentleman .spent no less than 
twelve years in completing the la.sk, but so .success- 
fully had he labored that he received the testimonials 
from Horace Vemet and other celebrated painters 
stating that so excellent was the execution that his 
pictures might pass as doubtful originals.. Ihe il- 
lustrative lecture, which was delivered in verse, 
displayed poetical beauties of no ordinary class, and 
was received with very liberal applause from, the 
audience. The ensuing lectures embrace subjects 
of far more philosophical character, namely, the 
second to be delivered to-night: “Philosophy, Its 
Influence on the Spread of Christianity under the 
Preaching of St Paul;” third, “Music and Poetry, 
as Influenced by the Greek Schools;” fourth, “Art 
as Exemplified in Athens;” fifth, “The Julian Age, 
Immortalized as the Period of Raphael’s Labors.” 

The picture, as a work of art, i.s well worth a 
visit, and the philosophic lectures of Mr. Pratt can- 
not but prove an additional attraction. 

The “Times,” “Morning Post” and others 
Spoke with equal empliasis, both in reference 
to the picture and the lectures. 

On Mr. Pratt’s arrival in the LTnitcd States 
he proceeded immediately to Romney, Hamp- 
shire county, Virginia, where his fan:iily had 
passed the sumirier, and there first exhibited 
the picture in this country. Subsequently it 
was shown in Winchester, Wlieeling, VVar- 
renton, Lexington and at the Capon Springs. 
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From Winchester he wrote to the committee, 
advising them of his intention to surrender 
the one year’s gratuitous use of the painting 
to which he was entitled, and to devote the 
proceeds of its exhibition, as well as of his 
collections, to defraying its cost, in order that 
the committee might the sooner be enabled to 
place it in the University. With this view 
he was continued as agent of the committee 
to solicit and receive contributions. The fol- 
lowing letters explain: 

Sweet Springs, Monroe County, Va., 
August 30th, 1856. 

To William A. Pratt, Esq., Okoiioko, Hampshire 
county, Virginia: 

Dear Sir. — I have great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your letters of the 4th and 23d of 
July and 23d of August. I congratulate you upon 
your safe return to the United States, and that 
you bear with you a painting which seems to have 
been so highly approved by the critical eyes of 
Europe. I beg you to receive now my acknowledg- 
ments for the remarkable zeal and interest you have 
manifested in this behalf, and to assure you that 
I feel under many obligations to^ you for carrying 
to a successful issue a scheme which, while from its 
beginning it has commanded my own most hearty 
approval, and has elicited some effort on the part 
of myself and others, without your enthusiasm would 
probably have languished for some years, and even 
then might have resulted in disappointment. If the 
copy of Raphael’s painting of the “School of Athens,” 
by M. Paul Baize, is justly entitled to the encomiums 
of it which I have seen from the pens of Horace 
Vernet and G. M. Dallas, then are you justly en- 
titled to the credit of having achieved a good work 
in securing for the University of Virginia one of 
the finest of the art possessions of our country. 
The state of my health and my official engagements 
will keep me from home until the ist of October, 
but I hope shortly after that date to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you. I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

Thomas H. Ellis, ^ 
Chairman Committee of Alumni. 

And, again. Colonel Ellis writes, under date 
September 19th, 1856: 

Your determination to surrender one year’s gratui- 
tous use of the painting, and to devote the proceeds 
of the exhibition, as well as your collections, towards 
defraying i.ts cost, is an evidence of disinterestedness 
on your part, and of increased zeal for the under- 
taking which you have now so nearly brought to 
a successful close. You have, therefore, my full con- 
sent and authority as Chairman of the Committee, 
acting in behalf of the Society of Alumni, to retain 
your character as our agent for receiving contribu- 
tions under the agreement of October 23d, 1855. 
When you shall have realized for the committee a 
sufficient sum I shall be happy to see the painting de- 
posited in its destined place, and this, I trust, you 
will be able to accomplish by Christmas next. 


In October advances were made by the 
directors of the IMechanics’ Institute to secure 
the painting as one of the features of their 
exhibition, and accordingly the “School of 
Athens’’ was offered for the inspection of the 
public in the new building at the Old Market 
in Virginia’s capital city, Mr. Pratt deliver- 
ing the explanatory lecture for five consecu- 
tive nights, the consideration being two hun- 
dred dollars. Popular indications were here, 
as elsewhere, in its favor, and the city press of 
that date abounds in its praise. Upon solici- 
tation of the citizens of Petersburg, through 
Hon. Thomas Gholson, the picture was ex- 
hibited in Library Hall, of that city, and the 
sum of one hundred dollars paid to the So- 
ciety. The Petersburg papers of that date, 
in graceful and fitting terms, referred to the 
exhibition. 

The requisite amount having now been 
realized, Mr, Pratt, as agent, bearing the fol- 
lowing letter, reached the University in Feb- 
luary, 1S57: 

Gentlemen. — A number of the Alumni, students 
and friends of the University have caused to be 
painted by M. Paul Baize, of Paris, a copy of 
Raphael’s painting of the “School of Athens,” 
which, in their behalf, I present to the University. 
I trust that it will be your pleasure^ to provide a 
suitable place for it, and that you will see in this 
gift an earnest of our appreciation of a noble State 
institution. I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 

Thomas H. Ellis, 

Chairman Committee of the Society of Alumni. 

The Board accepted the gift, appropriating 
$750 to suitably prepare a place for its recep- 
tion in the new Public Hall, and employed 
Mr. Pratt to superintend all the architectural 
arrangements, and finally put it in the position 
it now occupies as an ornament to our Alma 
Mater. Everything being completed, it was 
opened to the public on the afternoon of April 
13th, 1857, when Major Preston, of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, by invitation, in- 
creased the unusual interest of the occasion 
by an opportune and practical address. At 
the close of Major Preston’s remarks, in re- 
sponse to repeated calls, Mr. Pratt came for- 
ward and described the picture. The “Uni- 
versity Magazine” referred to his remarks, 
characterizing them as “teeming with the 
spirit of classic poetry.” 

The original painting was a fresco upon the 
walls of the Hall de Segnatura of the Roman 
Vatican. Raphael was employed at the sug- 
gestion of Bramanti as an artist of sufficient 
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celebrity to have entrusted to him the adorn- 
ment of these walls by his works, and in 
1508 he commenced his labors. So wonderful 
was the success of that genius, which, burst- 
ing the trammels of a timid routine, accom- 
plished in foreshortening, chioro-osenro and 
perspective, that which the united efforts of 
the artist would have failed to equal, that 
Julius II commanded the works of all other 
masters who had been engaged upon the Vati- 
can to be destroyed, and gave to him alone 
the commission to ornament the entire palace 
from his own designs ; but Raphael, with 
that devotion for which he was ever cele- 
brated, preserved the works of his old master, 
Perngino. It was the custom of Raphael to 
procure the likeness of the philosopher to be 
presented from the antiques then existing in 
Greece and Rome, and where no memorial 
was to be had, he substituted the portraits 
of eminent men of that day. To this we are 
indebted in our picture for the likeness of 
his master, Perugino himself, and others. 
And when he could not thus complement, and 
had no authentic data, he turned the head 
away, as in the case of Zoroaster, but his skill 
is manifest in this, that the observer is not im- 
pressed by such intention, but accepts the 


work as a whole, complete in all its details. 
Raphael reached the zenith of his fame when 
he finished his masterpiece, the “School of 
Athens/’ “A picture so rare, so l)eautiful, 
that one might gaze and dream and die, ere 
the spirit drank in the full measure of its soul- 
filled power.” It has been the study of the 
artist-world for centuries, and will stand the 
test of critics for all time, only to appear more 
perfect and more faultless in each succeeding 
age. In Raphael we see none of the exagger- 
ated effect of later times, or the stiff, mean- 
ingless caricature of early ages — all in na- 
ture, but nature in perfection — each position, 
each penson, complete in itself, and equally 
perfect as a whole, each exhil)iting his own 
characteristics, and expressing his own feel- 
ings, and thus accomplishing the ideal of art. 

You will see from the face of the picture 
record of the fact that it was ‘^executed in 
1510 by Raphael, and copied in 1856 by Paul 
Balze.^’ One other contribution to the his- 
tory of this picture should be recorded upon 
the same tablet: “Presented to the University 
of Virginia by the Society of Alumni, through 
the earnest efforts of their faithful and zeal- 
ous agent, VViliiam A. Pratt.^' 
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A Bibliography of the History of the University of Virginia. 


HE following list of works is based 
Upon an article by Herbert B. 
zAclams, Ph. D., in the United 
States Bureau of Education Circu- 
lar of Information, published in 

ORIGINAL SOURCES. 

Memoir, Correspondence, etc., from the 
papers of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Thom- 
as Jefferson Randolph. 4 volumes, 8vo. 
Charlottesville, 1829. 

Tile Writings of Thomas Jefferson, being 
liis Autobiography, Correspondence, etc. Pub- 
lished by order of the Joint Committee of 
Congress on the Library. From the original 
manuscripts in the Department of State, ed- 
ited by H. A. Washington. 9 volumes, 8vo. 
Washington, 1853-54. 

The Writings of George Washington, ed- 
ited by Jared Sparks. 

The Writings of James Madison. 

Sundry Documents on the Subject of Pub- 
lic Education for the State of Virginia. Pub- 
lished by the President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund. Richmond, 1817. 

Proceedings and Report of the Commission- 
ers for the University of Virginia, presented 
December 8, 1818. Richmond, 1818. 

Early History of the University of Virginia, 
as contained in the Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Joseph C. Cabell, hitherto unpub- 
lished, etc. Richmond : J. W. Randolph. 
1856. 

Session Acts of the Assembly of the State 
of Virginia. 

Codes of the State of Virginia. 

The Annual Reports of the Board of Visit- 
ors, published by the State of Virginia. 

Catalogues of the University of Virginia. 

Manuscript Records of the Board of Vis- 
itors. 

Manuscript Catalogue of the University 
Library, by Jefferson. 

The University Memorial. By Rev. John 
Lipscomb Johnson. Baltimore : Turnbull 
Brothers. 1871. 

The Gilmer Manuscripts. 

LIVES OF JEFFERSON. STANDARD WORKS. 

Rayner's Life of Thomas Jefferson. Bos- 
ton, 1834. 


George Tucker’s Life of Thomas Jefferson, 
1837. 

Howe’s Historical Collections of Mrginia, 
1852. 

De Bow’s Industrial Statistics of the South- 
ern and W^estern States. \"oi. III. “Virgin- 
ia.” New Orleans, 1852-55. 

Henry S. Randall’s Life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, 185S. 

li. W. Pierson’s Jefferson at Monticello: 
The Private Life of Thomas Jefferson. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 

Aliss Sarah N. Randolph’s Domestic Life 
of Thomas Jefferson. Harper and Brothers, 
1871. 

James Parton’s Life of Thomas Jefferson. 
Boston, 1874. 

John T. Morse’s Thomas Jefferson, in the 
American Statesman Series, 1883. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, under the head of “Jeffer- 
son.” 

Poole's Index of Periodical Literature. 

PAMPHLETS, REPORTS, MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 
ETC. 

North American Review, January, 1820. 
This contains an article by Edward Everett in 
review of Jefferson’s report for the Rockfish 
Gap Commission. 

American Quarterly Review, June, 1831. 
Article by Dr. Dunglison on “College Instruc- 
tion and Discipline.’^ 

Nile’s Register, 15; Supplement, 79. Un- 
der the heads of “Education,” “Jefferson,” 
“Virginia,’' various interesting allusions to 
the University may be found. The state of 
the Literary Fund is from time to time noted, 
c. g,j January 10, 1818. 

Bohn's Album. This work is remarkable 
solely for its pictures of professors and for its 
views of the University. 

Southern Literary Messenger, January, 
1842, and April, 1856. This interesting re- 
pository of Southern literature before the 
War contains two articles on the University 
of Virginia, bearing respectively the above 
dates. Most remarkable side-lights are 
thrown upon the institution by observers be- 
longing to those times. 

Mr. Jefferson’s Pet [the University of Vir- 
ginia]. Harper’s Magazine, May, 1872. 

Catalogue of Students, with brief statement 
with regard to some of the most prominent, 
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from the foundation of the University to 1875. 
Baltimore : Giarles Harvey & Co. 1875. _ 

A Sketch of the History of the University 
of Virsjinia, together with a catalogue of the 
professors and instructors, the graduates in 
law and medicine, and the masters and bache- 
lors of arts, etc., since the foundation of the in- 
stitution. Charlottesville, 1880. 

Historical Sketches of Virginia.— Literary 
Institutions of the State; University of Vir- 
mnia The Old Dominion Magazine, _ Kmh- 
moiid, Va., Vol. IV and Vol. V, beginning 
aiarch IS, 1870, and ending June 15, i 87 i- 
UnivJity oJ Virgima. Second Aonjal 
Report of the Superintendent of Public In 

stniction, 1872. ^ r XT* • 

A Sketch of the University of Virginia, 

1885. Richmond, 1885. 

The College Book. Edited b}' Charles F. 
Richardson and Henry A. Clark. Boston. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 

The College of William and Mary. By H. 
B. Adams. Bureau of Education, Circular of 
Information No. i, 1887. 

Local Examinations adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. By Charles S. Venable. 
Article in the Educational Journal of Virgin- 


Summarv of Virginia. By Maj. Jed. 
Hotchkiss.' Richmond, 1876. ^ ^ 

Virginia Educational Journal. This is a 
valuable repository of articles on the educa- 
tional history of Virginia. ^ 

Steigers Cyclopaedia of Education. This 
contains valuable contributions to the educa- 
tional history of Virginia by Dr. Ruffner. 

The Elective System of the University of 
Virginia. By Prof. James M. Garnett. An- 
dover Reviev\7, April, 1886. 

The Virginia Literary Museum and Journal 
of Belles Lettres, Arts, etc. This was a 
weekly journal, edited by some of the profes- 
sors, from June 17, 1829, to June 9, 1830. 

The Virginia University Magazine. This 
periodical is edited by representatives of the 
two literary societies of the University, and 
has been in existence for many years. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Home, by John G. Nic- 
olay, and The Later Years of Monticello, by 
Frank R. Stockton. ^‘Century Magazine,” 
September, 1887. 

Social Life at the University of Virginia, 
by John B. Minor, Jr. ''Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine,” October, 1887. 


MEMORIALS, ADDRESSES, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

Memorial sketches of the early professors 
of the University of Virginia, by Prof. Gess- 
ncr Harrison, may be found in the old edition 
of Duyckinck’s Encyclopjedia. 

Discourse on the Life and Character of 
Prof. John A. G. Davis, by Lucian Minor, 
1847. 

Memorial of Professor Emmet, by Prof. 
George Tucker, 1846. 

Address before the society of the alumni, 
by J. R. Tucker, 1851. 

" Address before the society of the alumni, by 
James P. Holcombe, 1853. 

Address before literary societies, by Com- 
modore M. F. Maury, 1855. 

Address before society of alumni, by John 
A. Broadus, 1856. 

Address before society of the alumni, by 
Charles S. Venable, 1857. 

Inaugural address of Prof. Stephen O. 
Southall, 1866. 

Inaugural address of Prof. John W. Mallet, 
1867. 

Address before literary societies, by John S. 
Preston, 1868. 

Address before alumni society, by John 
W. Stevenson, 1870. 

Memorial of Prof. Gessner Harrison, by 
John A. Broadus, 1874. 

Address before society of alumni, by Lion. 
John H. Kennard, of Louisiana, 1874. 

Inaugural address of William M. Fontaine, 
professor of geology and natural history, 
1878. 

Address before society of alumni, by Bisliop 
Thomas U. Dudley, 1879. 

Pamphlet and appeal to the alumni and 
friends of the University for endowment of 
the Leaiider McCormick Observatory, 1878. 

Address on opening of the Lewis Brooks 
Museum, by J. C. Southall, LL. D., 1876. 

Historical address of Hon. R. M. T, Hun- 
ter, at senii-cciitennial, 1875. 

Semi-centennial ode, by Hon. Daniel B. 
Lucas, 1875. 

Address before society of alumni, by H. 
Tutwiler, A. M., LL. D., June 29, 1S82. 

Address of Hon. W. C. Rives on Life and 
Work of W. B. Rodgers, 1883. 

Address of Prof. Asaph Hall, U. S. Navy, 
on opening the Leancler McCormick Observa- 
tory, 1885. 
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Historical address, by Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
in 1868, on the occasion of unveiling the stat- 
ue of Jefferson in the library. 

The Student’s Hand-Book of the University 
of Virginia, 1887-88. 

Bibliotheca Jeffersoniana : A List of Books 


Written by or Relating to Thomas Jefferson, 
by Hamilton Bullock Tompkins. New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The University of Virginia: Glimpses of 
its Past and Present. John S. Patton and 
Sallie J. Doswell. Lynchburg, igoo. 
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Writings of the Faculty. 


HE following^ catalogue of Writ- 
ings of the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of \^irginia, by William P- 
Trent, was published in the United 
States Bureau of Education Circu- 
lar of Information in 1888. For convenience, 
a chronological order of arrangement has been 
made. An asterisk ('*') means that the Pro- 
fessor was also an Alumnus; a dagger (f) 
that the work w’as published during the au- 
thor's connection with the University. 

George Long (professor of ancient languages, 

1825-2S) : 

Edited for the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge — 

Quarterly Journal of Education (1831-35) ; 
Biographical Dictionary ( 1842-44) ; 

The Penny Cyclopaedia (1833-46) ; 

Was general editor of the Bibliotheca Classica. 
Published — 

An Analysis of Herodotus; 

A Classical Atlas; 

Editions of Cfesar’s Gallic War and Sallust; 
Geographical Treatises on England, Wales, and 
America ; 

A History^ of France (1850) ; 

The Decline of the Roman Republic (5 vols., 
1864-74). 

Translated — 

Select Lives from Plutarch; 

Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius; 
Epictetus. 

Contributed to Dr. Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

Thomas PIewett Key (professor of mathe- 
matics, 1825-27) : 

Published — 

A Latin Grammar (1843-46) ; 

Philological Essays (1868) ; 

Language in its Origin and Development (1874). 
Besides many contributions to philological 
journals. 

A Latin Dictionary (1888); compiled from 
papers left by him. 

Charles Bonnycastle (professor of natural 
philosophy and of mathematics, 1825-40) : 
fPublished a Treatise on Inductive Geometry. 

George Tucker (professor of moral philoso- 
phy, 1825-45): 

Published — 

Letters on the Roanoke Navigation (1811) ; 
Essays on the subjects of Taste, Moral and Na- 
tional Policy (1822) ; 

The Valley of the Shenandoah. A novel (2 
vols., 1824) ; 

A Voyage to <the Moon. A satirical romance 
(1827) ; 



tThe Principles of Rent, Wages, and Profits 

tLife of’ Thomas Jefferson (2 vols., 1837); 
t The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated 
(1839) ; 

fThe Progress of the United States in Fifty 
Years, 1790-1840 (184,3); 

History of the United States to 1841 (4 vols., 
1856-58) ; 

Political Economy for the People (1859) ; 
Essays, Moral and Philosophical (i860). 

Robley Dunglison (professor of medicine, 

1825- 33) : 

Published about twenty volumes, among the most 
valuable of which are his — 
t Human Physiology (1832); 
t Medical Dictionary (1833); 

Therapeutics and Materia Mcdica. 

John Tayloe Lomax (professor of law, 

1826- 30) : 

Published — 

A Digest of the Law of Real Property (3 vols., 

(1839) ; 

The Law of Executors and Administrators (2 
vols., 1841). 

'**Gessner Harrison (professor of ancient 

languages, 1828-59) : 

Published-;- 

fA Latin Grammar (printed for class use in 
1839; published 1852) ; 
t Greek Prepositions, etc. (1857). 

JOHN A. G. Davis (professor of law, 1830- 

40) : 

t Published a Treatise on Criminal Law (1838). 

William B. Rogers (professor of natural 

philosophy, 1835-53) : 

Was director of geological surveys in Virginia 
from 1835 to 1841, and wrote much in con- 
nection therewith; he also published — 
t Strength of Materials (1848); 
t Elements of Mechanical Philosophy (1852); 
Geology of the Virginias (posthumous) and 
many scientific papers. 

’•'James L. Cabell (professor of surgery, 

1837-) : 

Published — 

t Testimony of Modern Science to the Unity 
of Mankind (1857) ; 

t Syllabus of Lectures on Physiology and Sur- 
gery (1859), and the following papers: On 
the Treatment of Acute Pneumonia, etc. 
(1867) ; on the Architecture of the Animal 
Kingdom (1868) ; on Chronic Pneumonia in 
Relation to Tuberculosis (1868) ; on the Cell 
Doctrine — a Review of Clemcnccau’s Essay on 
the Genesis of the Anatomical Elements 
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(1868) ; on Thermal Baths of High Tempera- 
ture (1871) ; on the Ventilation of School- 
Rooms and the Diseases Incidental to the 
School as such — four papers (1872) ; on 
Drainage for Health, with Special Reference 
to the Medical Topography of Virginia 
(187s) ; on Water Supply in Relation to 
Health (1876) ; on the Etiology of Enteric 
Fever (1877) ; on a Proposed System of In- 
ternationl Inspections and Notification of In- 
fectious Diseases — a paper read before the In- 
ternational Conference at Washington in 1880; 
on Rise and Progress of International Hy- 
giene (1881) ; on Sanitary Conditions in Sur- 
gery ( 18S2) ; Annual Reports of the National 
Board of Health for 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
and 1883, and several reviews in Bledsoe’s 
Southern Review and in Gaillard's Medical 
Journal. 

Henry Howard (processor of practice of 
medicine, 1839-67) : 

Published — 

Outlines of Medical Jurisprudence. 

J. J. Sylvester (professor of mathematics, 
j8^jO-di) : 

Plas published a great number of contributions 
to mathematical and scientific journals and 
transactions of societies ; Sylvester’s Theorem, 
in Connection with “Newton’s Rule” in Re- 
gard to the Number of Positive, of Negative, 
and of Imaginary Roots of an Equation, Phil- 
osophical Transactions (1864) ; London Math- 
ematical Society Publications, Philosophical 
Magazine for 1866. 

From 1877 to 1882 Professor Sylvester contrib- 
uted 30 articles and notes to the American 
Journal of Mathematics, of which he was 
editor ; also 22 articles and notes to the 
Comptes Rendus de I’Academie des Sciences 
de rinstitut de France; also to the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society, London, a paper 
“On the Limits to the Order and Degree of 
the Fundamental Invariants of Binary Quali- 
ties” (1878) ; also to the Messenger of Math- 
ematics, London, 4 papers ; to the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 
zine, 4 papers; and to the Journal fur reine 
imd angewandtc Mathematik, Berlin, 6 papers. 

PI. St. G. Tucker (professor of law, 1841- 
45 ) : 

Published — 

Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia (2 vols , 

1836-37) ; 

t Lectures on Constitutional Law (1843); 

•t Lectures on Natural Law and Goveniment 
(1844). 

Robert E. Rogers (professor of chemistry, 
1842-52) : 

Edited with his brother (Prof. James B. Rogers) 
Turner’s Chemistry, with Additions (1846). 
Edited the American reprint of Lehmann’s 
Physiological Chemistry (1855), and took 
part with his brothers in geological publica- 
tions. 


Edward H. Courtenay (professor of mathe- 
matics, 1842-53) : 

Published — 

A translation of Boucharlat’s Mechanics (1836) ; 
Treatise on the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus — published posthumously (1855). 

AI. SciiELE DE Vere (professor of modern 
languages, 1844-) * 

Published — 

t Outlines of Comparative Philology (1853); 
t Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature (1856) ; 
t Studies in English (1867) ; 
t Grammar of the Spanish Language ; 
t Grammar of the French Language (1867); 
t The Great Empress, a novel (1869) ; 
t Americanisms (1871); 
fThe English of the New World, (1873) 
and various philological papers. 

William H. AIcGuffey (professor of moral 
philosophy, 1845-73) = 

t Published his well-known Readers and other 
school-books. 

■••John B. AIinor (professor of common law, 

1845-) : 

fHas published his valuable Institutes (4 vol- 
umes ) ; 

t Synopsis of Criminal Law ; 
t History of the University of Virginia, in the 
Old Dominion Magazine (1869-70. Incom- 
plete). 

’•'J. Lawrence Smith (professor of chemis- 
try, 1852-53) : 

Published — 

Mineralogy and Chemistry — Original Re- 

searches ; also 

Report of the United States Government on the 
Progress and Condition of Several Depart- 
ments of Industrial Chemistry, and over fifty 
scientific papers. 

* James P. Holcombe (professor of equity, 

1854-61) : 

Published a work on Equity (1846) ; 

A collection of letters of distinguished writers 
(1867-68). 

Albert T, Bledsoe (professor of mathemat- 
ics, 1854-63) : 

Published — 

A Theodicy, or Vindication of the Divine 
Glory (1853) : 

fEssay on Liberty and Slavery (1857) ; 

Is Davis a Traitor? (1866) ; 

Philosophy of Mathematics, etc. (1868) ; 
Professor Bledsoe was afterwards editor of the 
Southern Review. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve (professor of Greek, 

1856-76) : 

tLatin Grammar, Primer, Reading and Exercise 
Books (several editions) ; 
fEdition of Persius (1875) ; 
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Justin Mart5'-r\s Apologies, and Epistle to Diog- 
netus; Edited with Introduction and Notes 

Edition of Pindar s Olympian and Pythian Odes 

(188s) ; 

t Address on Classical Study (1869); 
fLegend of Venus t. Southern Review, April 
1867 ) ; 

fXantippe and Socrates (Southern Review, July, 
1867) ; 

t Limits of Culture (Southern Review, October, 

1867) ; 

fEmperor Julian (Southern Review, January, 

1868) ; 

tMaximilian (Southern Re\iew, April, 1868) ; 
t Apollonius of Tyana (Southern Review, July, 
1868) ; 

fLucian (Southern Review, October, 1869) ; 
tStiidies in the Attic Orators (Southern Maga- 
zine, April to September, 1873) ; 

Personal Reminiscences of Friedrich Ritschl 
(American Philological Association Proc., 

1877) 1 

Address before Literary Societies of the College 
of New Jersey (1877) i 

Classics and Colleges (Princeton Review, July, 

1878) ; University Work in America (Prince- 
ton Review, May, 1879) 1 

Athena Parthenos (Harper’s Magazine, April, 
1882), etc.: 

Editor of the American Journal of Philology, 
to which he has made many contributions. 


G. F, Holmes (professor of historical science, 

1857-) : 

Published — 
fSeries of Readers; 
fEnglish Grammar; 
tPictorial English Grammar (1868) ; 
fHistory of the United States (1871) ; 
fA New History of the United States (1886) ; 
fA Science of Society, privately printed. 
Addresses — 

Inaugural, at William and Mary College, The 
University of Mississippi, and fThe Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Lectures — 

Before the Virginia Historical Society — “The 
Virginia Colony”: 

Before the Peabody Institute, Baltimore — “The 
Romances of the Round Table”; 

Before the societies 01 Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, 1852 — “Demosthenes” ; 

Before the Virginia Teachers* Association — “The 
Study of English.” 

fContributed to McClintock & Strongls Cyclo- 
paedia Bibl. Theol. and Eccles. Literature — 
Vol. II, 1868, Comte, Augasle; Descartes; 

Vol. Ill, 1870, Elizabeth Queen; Empiricism; 
Epicurus; Epicurean Philosophy; Faith and 
Reason; Ficinus Marcilus; Fief; Feudal Sys- 
, tern; Gassendi; Grosseteste; 

Vol. IV, 1872, Hamilton, Sir William; Hartley; 
Hume ; 

Vol. V, 1875, Kant; Knighthood; Leibnitz; 
Locke ; 

Vol. VII, Nostradamus; 

Vol. VIII, 1879^ . Philosophy ; Platonic Philos- 


ophy; Plellio, Geiiiistus; Plotinus; Pohgnac; 
Positive Philosophy ; Pythagoras ; Realism ; _ 
Vol. IX, j88o, Empire, Holy Roman; Scholasti- 
cism; Scotus, Erigena; Seneca; Socrates; 
Spinoza ; 

Vol. X, 18S1, Syiicelliis, Georgius; Syncsius. 
Supplement — 

Vol. I, 1S85, Byzantine Historians; Cause; 
Causation ; 

Vol. II, 1887, Comnena, Anna; Scepticism, Re- 
cent Phases of. 

Contributed to the Southern Quarterly Review — 
The North American Indians, January, 1844; 
Rome and the Romans, October, 1844 ; 

Rabelais, January, 1845; 

Sue. Wandering Jew, January, 1846; 

Athens and the Athenians, April, 1847 ; 
California Gold and European Revolution, July, 
.1850; ^ 

Cimon and Pericles, April, 1851 ; 

The Athenian Orators, October, 1851 ; 

Grote’s History of Greece, November, 1S56; 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, October, 1857; 

Julius Csesar; 

Hume’s Philosophy ; 

English in the XVth Century; 

The Berlin Treaty. 

North British Review — 

Auguste Comte and Positivism. 

New York Methodist Quarterly Review — 
Philosophy and Faith, April, 1851; 

Faith and Science, April, 1852; 

Instauratio Nova, July, 1852; 

The Bacon of the XIXth Century, July, 1852; 
Revival of the Black Arts, April, 1854; 

The Sibylline Oracles, October, 1854; 

The Positive Religion, July, 1854; 
fSir William Hamilton, January, April, 1S57; 
fFriar Bacon and Lord Bacon, January, April, 
1858; 

Southern Methodist Quarterly Review — 

The Blunders of Hallam, January, 1B53; 

The Casars, July, 1853; 

Sir William Hamilton, October, 1853; 

Greece and its History, January, 1855; 

Chastel on Charily, January, 1856; 

Remains ot Latin Tragedy, January, 1856; 
Spencer’s Social Statics, April, 1856; 

Greek in the Middle Ages, August, 1856; 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, July, 1856; 

Alchemy and the Alchemists, July, 1856; 
Southern Literary Messenger — 

Life and Times of Pericles, February, 1850; 
John C, Calhoun, May, 1850; 

The Nineteenth Century, August, 1851 ; 

General Zachary Taylor, September, 1850; 
Greeley on Reforms, May, 1851 ; 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, December, 1852; 

Spiritual Manifestations, July, 1853; 

Universities and Colleges, August, October, and 
November, 1853. 

De Bow’s Review — 

Ancient Slavery, November and December, 1855 ; 
Increase of Gold, 1856; 

Gold and Silver Mines — The Goldoi Age, July, 
1856; 

fWho Wrote Shakespeare? February, 1868; 
and many other contributions. 
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United Stales Law Magazine— 

Cancellaria? Origines, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1851 ; 

The i^ornm (Law Journal) — 
tThc Civil Law, 1873-74 ^ 
fPrimitive Law, April and July, 1875. 

• Wm. E. Peters (professor of Latin, 1865-) : 
Has published f A Syllabus of Latin Syntax. 


•Charles S. Venable (professor of mathe- 
matics, 1 866-) : 

Has published t ^ mathematical series in several 
volumes; also a report in a volume of Coast 
Survey reports for 1S60 on observations made 
in July and August, i860, as a member of 
the United Slates expedition to Labrador to 
observe eclipse of that year. 


John W. Mallet (professor of chemistry, 
1872-) : 

Has published Physical and Chemical Condi- 
tions of the Culture of Cotton (London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1862) ; the British Association 
Earthquake Catalogue (conjointly with his 
father, R. Mallet) ; also about eighty scientific 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, the Jour- 
nal of the Chemical Society of London, the 
Proceedings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
the Annalen dcr Chemie und der Pharmacie, 
the American Journal of Science (SillimaiVs), 
the American Chemical Journal, the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society, etc. (done 
in part while professor at the University). 


Noah K. Davis (professor of moral philoso- 
phv. 1S73-) : 

Published — 

fThe Theory of Thought; a treatise on deduc- 
tive logic (New York: Harper’s, 1880). 

Also the following papers: 
fThe Duality of Mind and Brain, in the Chris- 
tian Philosophy Quarterly for 1882; 
fAm I Free? in the Christian Philosophy Quar- 
terly, 1885; 

fls Prayer Reasonable? in Chri.stian Thought, 
July and August, 1885; 
fThe Moral Aspects of Vivisection, in North 
American Review, March, 1885; 
fThe Negro in the South, in the Forum for 
April, 1886; 

tReligious Exercises in State Schools, in the 
Forum for February, 1887. 


'•'Tiiomas R. Price (professor of Greek, 1876- 
82): 


Published — 

A New Heresy; review of Mr. Fronde’s views on 
education, in the Southern Magazine, 1870; 
The Place of the Mother Tongue in Education, 


1874; 

fl'lie Method of Philology; inaugural address, 
1876; 

fThe Study of English as an Introduction to 
the Study of Latin and Greek, 1877; 


fMethods of Language Teaching as applied to 
English; a course of lectures deli\ered before 
the Summer Normal School of Virginia, and 
published as a pamphlet, 1880; 

The Construction and Types of Shakespeare’s 
Verse-forms (z;z press) ; and contributions to 
the American Journal of Philology and other 
journals. 

"'Wm. M. Fontaine (professor of natural 
history and geology, 1879-) : 

Published — 

Resources of West Virginia, octavo: prepared in 
conjunction with M. F. Maury, Jr., and pub- 
lished by the State of West Virginia; 

The Upper Carboniferous or Permian Flora of 
Southwest Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
octavo; prepared in conjunction with 1. C. 
White, and published by the Second Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania; 

The Older Mesozoic Flora of Virginia, quarto; 
published by United States Geological Survey 
as Monograph VI ; 

The Potomac Flora of Virginia, quarto; in 
press. 

Also the following articles in the American Jour- 
nal of Science: 

Notes on the West Virginia Asphaltum De- 
posit ; 

On Some Points in the Geology of the Blue 
Ridge of Virginia; 

On the Primordial Strata of Virginia; 

Notes on the Vespertine Strata of Virginia 
and West Virginia ; 

The Conglomerate Series of WesJ Virginia; 

Notes on the Mesozoic of Virginia, etc. (done 
in part while professor at the University). 

Ormond Stone (professor of astronomy, 
1882.) : 

fEditor of Annals of Mathematics, 1^3-87, pub- 
lished at the University of Virginia. 

Has contributed a number of scientific papers 
in astronomical journals and reports (part of 
this work done at the University). 

John H, Wheeler (professor of Greek, 1882- 

87): 

De Alcestidis et Hippolyti Euripedearum Inter- 
polationibus (Inaugural Dissertation, Bonn, 

1879) ; 

Report of Rheinisches Museum (Philological 
Journal, 1881-82) ; 

Review of Klinkenberg’s De Euripdeorum Pro- 
logorum Arte (Philological Journal, 1882) ; 
also contributed to the Nation, etc. 

* James M . Garnett (professor of English, 
1882-) : 

Has published t A Translation of Beowulf 
(1882, 2d edition, 1885). Has contributed to 
the Southern Review, the Andover Review, 
the American Journal of Philology, Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Association, 
Transactions of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, etc. (done in part while 
professor at the University). 
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^William M. Thornton (professor of engi- 
neering, 1883-) : 

Assistant editor Annals of Mathematics. 


'^'Francis P. Dunnington (professor of ana- 
lytical and agricultural chemistry, 1885-) : 
tHas contributed various papers to the Amer- 
ican Journal of Chemistry. 

'^William B. Towles (professor of anatomy 
and materia medica, 1886-) : 


Published — 

fSyllabus of Notes on Anatomy; 
tSyllabus of Notes on Osteology; 
fSyllabus of Notes on Materia Medica. 

•‘'William C. Dabney (professor of practice 
of medicine, etc., 1886-) : 


Published — , 

(1) The Value of Chemistry to the Medical 
Practitioner — a small book, to which was 
awarded the Boylston prize of Harvard, in 

1873 ; 

(2) Over thirty papers on different medical 
topics in — 

The American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
The Medical News, 

The Virginia Medical Journal, 

The Maryland Medical Journal, 

The North Carolina Medical Journal, 

The Transactions of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 

The Transactions of the Medical Society of 
Virginia, 

Tne Transactions of the North Carolina Medical 
Society. 


’•'John A. Broadus (assistant in ancient Ian- 
guages, 1851-53) ; 

Published — 

Preparation and Delivery of Sermons; 
Lectures on the History of Pleaching; 
Commentary on Matthew; 

Book of Sermons and Addresses. 


^Edward S. Joynes (assistant in ancient Ian- 
guages, 1853-59) : 

Has published several text-books on the mod- 
ern languages, and papers in philological jour- 
nals. 


"•'Edward B. Smith (assistant in mathematics, 

1855-57) •• 

Text-book of Plane Trigonometry. 

James G. Clark (assistant in mathematics, 

1857-58) ; 

Text-book of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. 

'^'Gaetano Lanza, Jr. (assistant in mathemat- 
ics, 1869-71) : 

Has published a ^ work on Applied Mechanics, 
1883, and scientific papers. 


The following supplemental catalogue was 
published in the “Alumni Bulletin^' February, 


1899, and has been added to by Mr. John S. 

Patton : 

Noah K. Davis. 

1. Article on “Infiiiity” in “The Methodist Re- 
view” for Sept.-Oct., 1894, Nashville, Tenn. 

2. Four Articles on “Things Told by Luke Only”, 
in “The Teacher” for March, April, May, June, 
1896, Nashville, Tenn. 

3. “Synopsis of the Life of Jesus of JNazarcth” for 
the use of Bible Classes at the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1894. 

4. “Juda's Jewels, a Study in the Hebrew Lyrics”, 

8 vo. pp. 350, pub. by Barbee & Smith, Nash- 

ville, Tenn. — 1895. 

5. Special Edition of “Juda’s Jewels”, pp. 211.— 

1896, 

6. “Elements of Psychology”, 8 vo., pp. 346, pub. by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, ^ Mass. — 1892. 

7. “Elements of Deductive Logic”, 12 mo., pp. 208, 
pub. by Harper and Brothers, N. Y. City. — 1893. 

8. “Elements of Inductive Logic”, 12 mo., pp. 204j 
pub. by Harper and^ Brothers, N. Y. City. — 1895. 

0. “Elements of Ethics”, 8 vo., pp. 300 (on cve 
of publication). 

10. Reinicker Lecture on “The Church of the Com- 
ing Century”.^ to the Theological Seminary in the 
Diocese of Virginia, and pub. in Protestant Epis- 
copal Review for Feb., 1899. 

11. Paper on “The Psychology of Conversion”, read 
before The Baptist Congress at Chicago, 111 ., Nov. 

1897. and pub. in “Proceedings.” 

12. “Elementary Ethics.” 

13. “The Story of the Nazarcnc.” 

14. “Excgetical Articles” in the Homiletic Monthly. 

Dr. J. W. Mallet. 

British Association Catalogue of Earthquakes — 
Transactions of British Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, 1852. 

Official Reports on fine chemicals, including coal-tar 
colours, and on production of .sugar — Bureau of 
Awards, Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 

Memoir on a revision of the atomic weight of 
aluminum — Philosophical Transactions of the Roy- 
al Society of London, 1881. 

Report to U. S. National Board of HciiKli on 
methods of determining organic matter in ])otablc 
water, 1882. 

Memoir on a revision of the atomic weight of 
gold — Philos. Trans., Roy. Soc. of Loncl., 3889. 

Syllabus of a course of lectures on General Chem- 
istry — Univ. of Virginia, 1890. 

Stas Memorial Lecture — prepared hy rcquCvSt qf 
the Chemical Society of London — published in 
Transactions of the Society, 1892. 

Report to U. S. Department of Agricnltnre on 
methods for distinguishing the nitrogen of the 
proteids from that of the simpler amides and am- 
ido-acids, 1898. 

Report to U. S. Department of Agriculture on the 
relations to metabolism of the flesh bases, kroalin 
and kreatinin, 1899, 

Also sundry other papers, on the atomic wciglit of 
lithium, the density of solid mercury, the fusion of 
metallic arsenic under pressure, lellurelhyl as an 
organic radicle, the gases occluded in meteoric 
iron, silver in volcanic ash from S. American 
volcanoes, various mineral analyses, etc., etc., in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society, and of the 
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British Association, the Journal of the Chemical 
Society (London), the Chemical News (London), 
the Annalcn dcr Chcniie uiid Pharniacie, the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Chemical Journal, the American Jour- 
nal of Science, etc. 

Milton W. Humphreys. 

1. How was C pronounced in Latin? Virginia 
Journal of Education (June, 1870). 

2. Negative Commands in Greek. Va. Jotirn. Ed. 
(about 1870). 

3. European Correspondence : a series of letters 
published in the Lexington Gazette, 1872-4, in 
volume the equivalent of some 300 octavo pages. 

4. De Accenlus Momento in Versu Heroico. Lip- 
siae, 1874. (Doctor-dissertation.) 

5. Negative Commands in Greek. Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, 1876. 
Translated into modern Greek and published in 
Athens, 1877. 

6. On Certain Influences 01 Accent in Latin lambic 
Tryneters. Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1876. 

7. On the Tnliuence of Accent in Latin Dactylic 
Hexameters. Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1878. 

8. On Elision, especially in Greek. Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc., 1878. 

9. On the Nature of Caesura. Trans. Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1879. 

10. On Certain Effects of Elision. Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc., 1879. 

11. A Contribution to Infantile Linguistic. Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc., 1880. 

12. Metrical Feet and Rhythmical Bars. Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc., 1892. 

13. Conservatism in Textual Criticism: address 
as President of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. Abstract in the Proceedings of Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1S83. 

14. Notes on Greek Grammar. Proceedings Am. 
Phil. Assoc., 1892. 

15. Report of Rheinisches Museum. American 
Journal of Philology, I. i. 

16. Reports of Revue de Philologie, 1877-98. (Ab- 
stracts, with occasional comments.) Am. Joum. 
Phil, I— XVIII. 

17. Reports of Philologiis, 1884-90. Am. Journ. 
Phil., V— X. 

18. Review of “A Study of the Hexameter of 
Virgil” and “A Study of the Principal Latin 
Rhythms other than the Hexameter,” by J. W. 
Clough. Am. Journ. Phil., 1. i. 

19. The Fourth Play in the Tetralogy (with critical 
notes on a newly discovered fragment of Euripi- 
des). Am. Journ. Phil., I. 2. 

20. Varia (on Greek Subjects). Am. Journ. Phil., 

I. 4. 

21. Varia (on Greek Subjects). Am. Journ Phil., 

II. 2. 

22. Review of Der Saturnische Vers als rhythmisch 
erwiesen, by Otto Keller, Am. Journ. Phil., Vil. 
I. 

23. The Agon of the Old Attic Comedy. Am. 
Journ. Phil., VIIL 2, 

24. Varia (on Greek and Latin Subjects). Am. 
Journ Phil., VIIL 3. 

25. Review of Zielinski’s GHederung der altattischen 
Komoedie. Am. Journ. Phil., IX. 3. (In some 
respects an original article.) 

26. Review of Tisdall’s Theory of the Origin and 


Development of the Heroic Hexameter. Am. 
Joum. Phil., X. 2. 

27. Review of the Critical Apparatus of Jebb’s 
Antigone of Sophocles. Am. Journ. Phil., XL 4. 

28. Review of Williams’ Selections from Lucian. 
Philologische Wochenschrift (Berlin), HI. 2. 
(This review is written in German and signed 
“Heimfried”). 

29. Observations sur Thucydide 1. ii. Melanges 
Graux (a memorial volume in honor of the late 
Charles Graux), pp. 711-717. 

30. Annual Abstracts (in French) of all (classical) 
philological articles published in America from 
1877 to 1888. Revue des Revues, appended to 
Revue de Philologie, Paris. 

31. Review of Manatt’s Xenophon’s Hellenica. 
Classical Review (London), III. 3. 

32. Review of Allen’s Greek Versification in In- 
scriptions. Clas. Rev., III. 6. 

33 On some uses of the Aorist Participle. Class. 
Rev., V. I. 

34. Notes on Greek Grammar. Class Rev., V. 9. 

35. Review of Dissertationes Philologse Vindobon- 
enscs, Vol. III. (four dissertations). Class. Rev., 
VI. 8. 

36. Notes on Greek Grammar. Class. Rev., XI. 3. 

37. Notes on Confederate Artillery Instruction and 
Service. I. On pointing. Journal of the U. S. 
Artillery, II. 4. 

38. Notes on Confederate Artillery Service. II. 
On relative position of guns in battle. Journ. U. 
S. Artillery, IV. 4. 

39. Notes on Confederate Artillery Service. III. 
Miscellaneous. Journ. U. S, Artillery, V. i. 

40. Review of Wilford’s Problem of Human Life, 
Here and Hereafter. Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view, July, 1881. 

41. The Clouds of Aristophanes, on the basis of 
Kock’s edition. Ginn & (3o., Boston, 1885. 

42. The Antigone of Sophocles, with Introduction 
and Notes. Harper & Bros., New York, 1891. 


F. P. Dunnington. 

1877. Antimony Ores from Arkansas; Proceeding 
A. A. A. Science i877» page 181. 

Ferrous Sulphide from Cast Iron; Proceeding 
A. A. A. Science 1877, page 185. 

1878. Two contributions; Proc. Amen Chem. Soc., 
Vol. 2, page 140. 

1879. Ashes of Certain Weeds; Jour. Amen Chem. 
Soc., Vol. 2, page 24. 

1881. Lecture on Weeds ; Albemarle Co. Agric. 
Society. 

1881. Eight letters to Farmers ; published in a 
dozen Va. County papers. 

Microlite; Amen Chem. Jour., Vol. 3, page 

130- 

1882. Three Contributions ; Amen Chem. Jour., Vol. 
4, page 138. 

1883. Two Contributions; Amen Chem. Joun, Vol. 
4, pages 155, 476. 

1884. 17 Articles— Notes of Students’ Work; Lon- 
don Chemical News, Nos. 1301-2. 

Three papers; Proc. A. A. A. S., 1884, page 


1885. Two papers; Proc. A. A. A. S., 1885, page 

131- 

1886. 6 articles — Notes of Student Work; Amer. 
Chem. Joun, Vol. 8, page 426- 

Contribution; Amer. Chem. Joun, Vol. 8, page 

76. 
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1888. 9 .Articles— Notes of Student Work; Amer. 

Cbem. Jour., Vol. 10, page 36. 

Formation of Manganese deposits; xMner. Jour, 
of Science, Vol. 36, No. 9. 

Contribution; Jour. Analy. Chem., Vol. 2, page 


390. 

1889. 8 Articles— Notes of Student Work; Amer. 

Chem. Jour., Vol. ii, page 30. . , 

Paper on Bi-Carb. Soda; Va. Pharmaceutical 
Society, 1^. , „ . 

1891. Distribution of Titanic Acid upon the Fartli; 
Amer. Jour, of Science, Vol. 42, No. 12. 

2 papers; Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., Vol I3> 

1892. Contribution; Jour, of Anal. Chem., Vol. 6, 

No. II. ^ 

Contribution ; Popular Science News; Vol. 20, 
page 150. 

Contribution ; Amer. Analyst, Vol. 8, page 312. 
9 Articles — Notes of Student Work; Amer. 
Chem. Jour., Vol. 14, page 620. 

1894. 2 Articles — Notes of Student Work; Amer. 
Chem. Jour., Vol. 16, page 464. 

1895. Contribution; Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., Vol. 
17, page 781. 

Contribution; Popular bcieiice, Nov. 95, page 
175- 

1897. 6 Articles — Notes of Student Work; Amer. 

Chem. Jour., Vol. 19, page 227. 


Dr. W. C- Dabney. 

I. The value of Chemistry to the Medical Profes- 
sion; Boylston Prize Essay (Harvard), 1873. 

3. Nitrite 01 Amyl as an antidote to Chloroform. 
Trans. Med. Soc. of Va., 1873. 

3. Extirpation of Kidneys for renal calculus. Va. 
Clin. Record, 1874. 

4. Development of Connective Tissue, Trans. Med. 
Soc. of Va., 1874- 

5. Report on Advances in Anatomy and Physiology. 
Trans. Med. Soc. of Va., 1875- 

6. Annual Address to Public and Profession. 
Trans. Med. Soc. of Va., 1875. ^ 

7. Physiological and Pathological effects of ex- 
cessive soil moisture, Va. Med. Monthly, 1875. 

8. Choleate of Soda in Biliary lithiasis. Amer. J. 
Med. Sci., 1876. 

9. Contribution to the Study of Epithelial new 
formation- Va. Med. Monthly, 1876. 

10. Disturbances of Nutrition Consecutive to Nerve 
Lesions. Va. Med. Monthly, 1877. 

ir. Nature and treatment of fever. Va. Med. 
Monthly, 1878-g. ^ 

12. The topical uses of Ergot. Am. J. of Med, 
Sci. 1879* 

13. Sutural re-union ot divided nerves. Trans, 
Med. Soc. of Va., 1879* 

lA. Hysteria. Va. Med. Monthly, 1877. 

15, Nature and treatment of pneumonia. Trans. 
Am. Med. Ass’n, 1881. 

16. Peritonitis due to diphtheria. Am. J. Med. 
Sci. 1882. 

17- Empyema. Am. J. Med. Sci., 1883. 

18. The practical bearing of recent advances in 
cerebral localization and cerebral thermometry. 
Trans. Med. Soc. of Va., 1880. 

19. The Cardial Complications of diphtheria. Va. 
Med. Monthly, 1891. 

20. Significance and treatment of cardial pain, 
Trans. Med. So. West Va., 1889. 


21 Physiological action and therapeutic uses of 
the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs Water. 
Gaillord’s Med. J., 1890. 

22. The appearance of nervous symptoms in the 

early stages of diphtheria. Med. News, Phila., 
1892. . . ‘ , 

23. Angina Pectoris. International clinics. Phila., 

1892. . 

24. Contribution to the Study of hepatic abscess. 
Trans. Assoc. Am. Phys., 1892. 

25. Nature of Shock and allied conditions. Med. 
News, 1892. 

25. Valvular disease of heart. Va. Med. Monthly, 

27. Characteristics of Pneumonia following grippe. 

N. C. Med. J., 1893. . 

28. Complications of Chrome Nephritis. J. Am. 

Med. Assoc., 1893* , 

29. Symptoms and treatment of different forni.s of 
NephriMs. Int. Med. Mag., 1893. 

30. Puerperal Septictemia. N. C. Med. J., 1887. 

31. Nitro-glycerine in Epilepsy. N. Y. Med. Roc., 
1886. 

32. Placenta Prsevia. Practice. 1888. 

33. Physiological action and therapeutic uses of anti- 
pyrine. Gaillord’s Med. J. (N. Y.), 1886. 

34. Atypical forms of typhoid fever. Trans. Med. 

Soc. of Va., 1888. _ ^ 

35. Chronic forms of Nephritis. Trans. Med. Soc. 
of Va., 1891. 

36. Outbreak of typhoid fever presenting unusual 
symptoms. Trans. Pan. Am. Med. Cong., 1893. 

37. The aims and methods of Medical Education. 
Trans. Pan. Am. Med. Cong., 1893. 

38. Chapter on “Maternal Impressions,” in Keat- 
ings Cyclop, of Diseases of Children, Vol. I. 


luuv. 

39. Outbreak resembling Dengue. Mctl. News, i888. 

40. Contribution to the Study of Cerebral localiza- 
tion, Maryland Med. J., 1884. 

41. An outbreak of measles; Analysis of 100 cases. 
Archives of Pscdiatrics,^ 1889. 

42. Puerperal Eclampsia. Va. Med. Monthly, 

1887. 

43. State regulations of the Practice of Medicine. 
Med. Mag. Phila., iSSi 

44. The use of bi-chloridc of mercury to prevent 
diphtheria, Med. News, 1894. 

Over 100 translation.^ from tne French and Ger- 


man. 

Prof. James M. Page. 

1. On Primitive Groups in Space of Four Dimen- 
sions. (American Journal of Mathematics.) 

2. Infinitesimal Transformations, (i.) (Annals 
of Math., Univ. of Va.) 

3. Infinitesimal Transformations. (2.) (Annals of 
Math., Univ. of Va.) 

4. Primitive Groups. (Annals of Math., Univ. of 
Va.) 

5. On Integrating Factors, (American Journal of 
Math.) 

6. Differential Equations. (Macmillan & Co.), 
London. 

Prof. Raleigh C. Minor. 

Conflict of Laws. Published by Little, Brown & Co,, 
1901. 

Ab.stract of Grcenlcaf on Evidence, Published by 
Anderson Bros., 1894. 

Law of Tax Titles in Virginia. Published by And- 
erson Bros., 1900. 
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Articles in Law Magazines. 

^aper before American Bar Association, Section of 
Legal Education 

Prof. Thomas Fxtz-Hugh. 

The Philosophy of the PTumanitics. The University 
cf Chicago Piess. 1897. 


Outlines of a System of Classical Pedagogy. Maye 
& Muller: Berlin, 

A Questionable Tradition in Latin Historical Syn 
lax. Proceedings of American Philological As 
sociation, 1897, Vol. XX V"!!!. 

The Prooemium to the Aeneid. Proceedings o 
Amer. Philol. Assoc., 1903. Vol. XXXIV. 
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Jefferson as the Father of the 


HE following is the full text of 
an address: "The University of 
Virginia: Jefferson Its Father, 

and His Political Philosophy," de- 
livered by James C. Carter, LL. 
D., upon the occasion of the dedication of the 
new buildings of the University, June 14 , 
1898: 

The lives of institutions, like those of human 
beings, have their vicissitudes. This Univer- 
sity, in whose honor we are gathered together 
to-day, has not been an exception. It 
had a long struggle even for^ existence. 
Joy and triumph followed when, eighty years 
ago, its first corner-stone was laid with ponip 
and ceremony in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company which included three il- 
lustrious men who had filled the office of 
President of the United States. A long suc- 
ceeding period of growth, prosperity and hap- 
piness was rudely interrupted by the desolat- 
ing storm of war — war raging^ with fury 
around its own temples, and driving even its 
own peaceful children into the grim work of 
destruction and slaughter. But even war, 
which spares almost nothing, yet spared the 
walls with their precious contents. The heart 
of the soldier will still melt before the sad 
pleading of the Muse: 

“Lift not thy spear against the Muses bower : 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the pow’r 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 

The dawn of peace found the University 
weak and exhausted, but not disheartened. 
Tlie people of Virginia who had learned to 
cherish it, its sons who looked back to it with 
fond affection, the w^ann-hearted and open- 
handed friends of learning in distant places 
came forward with liberal help. The Muses 
returned and re-peopled their haunts, and a 
new era of prosperity, stimulated by the new 
national life, began its course. 

But another stroke of adversity awaited it, — 
this time, not from the hostile passions of 
man, but from the rage of the elements, less 
savage indeed, but not less unsparing. Its 
very walls were laid in ruins and their precious 
treasures wasted. But if any evidence were 
needed to show the extent to which the Uni- 
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versity had increased in power, in grandeur, 
in usefulness, and in esteem of the people of 
Virginia, and the iriends everywhere of the 
higher education, it would be found in the 
undaunted spirit with which this disaster was 
faced. There was an immediate resolve that 
it should rise from its ashes in yet fairer pro- 
portions, more worthy of the spirit in which 
it was originally founded, better equipped for 
the great work to which it was originally dedi- 
cated, and a more glorious monument to the 
great name forever associated with it. 

This great purpose has now been accom- 
plished, and wc arc gathered together to-day 
to celebrate its completion. The scene before 
me and around is the best evidence of the 
interest of the occasion. The sons of the Uni- 
versity from near and far have returned to 
the bosom of their Fair Mother to rejoice to- 
gether over her happiness. Representatives 
of other seats of learning arc here to offer 
their congratulations. The diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the great empire at the anti- 
podes — an empire in which learning has for 
ages been held in honor — lends to the occa- 
sion the dignity of his presence. The venera- 
ble Commonwealth is here in the person of 
the Chief Magistrate and principal officers of 
state to manifest her own interest in an insti- 
tution which her bounty has cherished and 
which has given back in return the support 
upon which'" alone a free Commonwealth can 
rest. 

It is the custom on such occasions to make 
provision for deliberate utterance of the 
thoughts which they are calculated to excite, 
and the authorities of the University have 
thought it suitable to invite to thi.s office, not, 
I have been made to feel, an entire stranger, 
but a friend from a distance, whose oppor- 
ttinitics have not been such as to permit a 
close observation of the history and fortunes 
of the institution. Profoundly sensil)le of the 
honor thus conferred upon me, I cannot help 
feeling how inadequate I am to its due per- 
formance. 1 cannot speak of the University 
of Virginia with all the affection which the 
graduate cherishes for his Alma Mater, nor 
with the full pride which the Virginian alone 
can feel; but to those who regard this institu- 
tion as their own, who have control over its 
destinies, or have been reared within its walls, 
a view of it, as it appears to* outside observers, 
may not be unwelcome, or wholly uninterest- 
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iiig. We arc sometimes enabled to correct our 
own conceptions of ourselves, and qualify 
ourselves in some degree for the better per- 
formance of our duties, by learning what is 
tliought of us and what is expected of us by 
others. 

Let me then occupy your thoughts for a 
brief hour with a sketch, very rude and im- 
perfect, of the origin of the University and 
of its principal features as they appear to the 
world at large, to which I may add some 
allusion to its illustrious founder, and to the 
political philosophy the teaching of which he 
so ardently desired to promote. 

Its origin offers a strong contrast with the 
beginnings of our principal seats of learning 
which preceded it. Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and Princeton began as mere schools for 
humble colonies, with no prevision of the 
great destinies which awaited them. Their 
majestic proportions have been developed and 
shaped, during long periods of time, by many 
different hands and many varying influences. 
But the University of Virginia sprang into 
life, in full panoply, from the conception of 
a single man, like Minerva from the brain of 
Jove. The aim of its founder was not to sup- 
ply merely local and immediate wants, but to 
make provision for the growth, maintenance 
and glory of the new civilization and the new 
empire with which his visions were filled. 
No sketch can even be outlined of the origin 
and character of this institution which does 
not take in as a principal element the figure 
of this illustrious man. 

The leading feature in the mind and char- 
acter of Thomas Jefferson was a firm and un- 
doubting belief in the worth and dignity of 
human nature, and in the capacity of man for 
self government. This was at once the con- 
clusion of his reason and the passion of his 
soul. Whence it came to him it is difficult 
to discover ; it was not from the sense of sub- 
jection and oppression felt by an inferior 
class in society towards those above it, for 
he belonged to the class of well to do, if not 
wealthy, Virginia land-holders; not from the 
veneralDle college of William and Mary, in 
which he was bred, for his opinions were not 
the cherished sentiments of that institution; 
not from his early and familiar acquaintance, 
to which he has acknowledged his great in- 
debtedness, with Dr. Small, the President of 
that College, George Wythe and Gov. Fau- 
quier, for their tendencies were towards very 
conservative views; not even from the fiery 
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eloquence of Patrick Henry, to which’ he had 
often listened with admiration, — that may 
have fanned the flame in his bosom, but indig- 
nation at the Stamp Act would scarcely have 
nerved him to his early effort in the House of 
Burgesses to facilitate the manumission of 
slaves. It seems to have been inborn; but 
whether inborn or communicated, it ruled his 
life; it burst from him like the peal of an 
anthem when he came to pen the immortal 
Declaration ; his long residence in Europe 
only confirmed it; the excesses of the French 
Revolution had no effect to abate it, and it 
breathes through every line of his public utter- 
ances from his seat as President of the United 
States; it was the foundation of his virtues 
and the source of his errors ; and not only the 
source of these, but the cause of the false 
imputation to him of errors he never com- 
mitted; his friendships and his enmities were 
alike due to it; he distrusted all who were 
not in full sympathy with it, and they dis- 
trusted him. Taught by bitter experience 
that the principles of true democracy are 
often as distasteful to the multitude as they 
are to the possessors of wealth and privilege, 
that the masses of men, fascinated by the 
splendors and force of concentrated power, 
may easily be persuaded, sometimes, to sur- 
render in exchange for them the sense of in- 
dividual freedom, even this did not dishearten 
him, and after filling, for eight years, the 
highest office in the gift of his countrymen 
with undeviating fidelity to the principles of 
popular government, he retired to the rest 
and repose of his beloved Monticello, carry- 
ing thither convictions of the worth and dig- 
nity of human nature, and ideals of govern- 
ment by the people, as distinct and fresh as 
those which animated him in the morning of 
his life. 

Men have forever been prone to cast either 
a doubt or a sneer upon the apparently benefi- 
cent deeds of those whose principles they re- 
ject and whose influence they fear. A large 
part, at least, of the acts of Mr. Jefferson’s 
official life still remain, and will, perhaps, 
forever remain, the subject of dispute; but 
he himself has happily singled out, to be en- 
graven upon his tomb, three particular 
achievements with which he wished his naine 
to be associated, by friend or stranger, in 
all future time. The latest generation of his 
countrymen will not question the justice of 
his claim, nor withhold any part of the full 
tribute of honor and glory which belongs to 
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the “author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, of the Statute of \ irginia for 
Religious Freedom, and to the Father of the 
Universitv of Mrginia."* 

2sIt. Jefferson at his retirement was sixty- 
six years of age. His intellectual faculties 
were unimpaired, his bodily strength was well 
preserved, and he was still conscious of the 
possession of a large capacity for u^fulness 
to his coniitrynien and to mankind. His am- 
bition for public office, never very deeply cher- 
ished, had been fully satisfied, and he \TOS 
inivardlv resolved never again to seek it. He 
had cherished through life a passion for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and was one ot 
the best educated men, if not the best edu- 
cated man, of his country and time, and he 
could have filled the remainder of his days 
with a serene and tranquil enjoyment of the 
pleasures of literature and science; but such 
a life was not possible for him, nor was any 
life possible for him the strength of which 
was not devoted to the advancement^ of the 
liberty and happiness of men. He had in early 
manhood formed a scheme of public educa- 
tion. which, from time to time, had pressed 
itself on his attention throughout even the 
busiest vears of his public life. It was part 
of his political philosophy. _ Lover of liberty 
as he was, firmly as he believed that popular 
government was’ the only form of public au- 
thority consistent with the highest happiness 
of men, he yet did not believe that any na- 
tion or community could pennanently retain 
this blessing without the benefit of the lessons 
of truth, and the discipline of virtue to be de- 
rived only from the intellectual and moral 
education of the whole people. 

His general scheme appears to have em- 
braced three branches; (i) the division of 
the whole state into districts, or wards, and 
the establishment in each of a primary school 
in whicli the rudiments of knowledge should 
be taught to all; (2) the establishment of a 
sufficient number of higher academies or col- 
leges, in which those exhibiting in the primary 
schools superior intellectual endowiments 
might acquire, grcais, a further and higher 
education; and (3) a State University, in 
which each science should “be taught in the 
highest degree it has yet attained. “f 

The length of time during which, and the 
intensity with which Mr. Jefferson had de- 
voted himself to this great object, is well 

**'FroTn the inscription on liis tomb. 

t Jefferson's Works; voL i, p. 47- 


manifested by an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by him in 1818, some ten years after his 
retireliieiit from the presidency. “A system/' 
says he, “of general instruction which shall 
reach every description of our citizens, from 
the highest to the poorest, as it zms the earli- 
est, so it zc’ill be the la-test, of all the public 
concerns in zvliick I shall permit myself to 
take an interests 

The two branches of his scheme relating 
respectively to the primary schools and the 
higher academies encountered obstacles which 
it was impossible for him to surmount, and 
they are not those features which chiefly con- 
cern us to-day; but I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to read before this audience his statement 
of the objects of primary education contained 
in the celebrated report prepared by him for 
the Commission appointed by the Governor 
of Virginia under an act of the General As- 
sembly and wliich met in 1818 at the unpre- 
tending tavern at Rockfish Gap in the Blue 
Ridge. There have been held since that day, 
in many parts of the United States, conven- 
tions and conferences of teachers, educators 
and friends and patrons of learning more nu- 
merously attended, favored with more abiiiid- 
aiit information, and with other advantages 
foi' the consideration and discussion of educa- 
tional questions ; but none, certainly, more dis- 
tinguished for the dignity and ability of its 
members. Besides senators and judges, there 
were among those who assembled on that 
occasion, James Monroe, then President of 
the United States, and his two predecessors, 
James Madison and Thomas Jefferson, And, 
certainly, wc may look in vain for any public 
statement before that time or since, of the 
objects of public education so concise, so com- 
prehensive and so just as that contained in 
the report of thus Commission written by Jef- 
ferson. He thus defined the objects of prV 
wary education: 

“i. To give to evcx"y citizen the informa- 
tion he needs for the transaction of his own 
business. 

‘^2, To enable him to calculate for himself, 
and to express and preserve his ideas, his 
contracts and accounts in writing. 

'^3, To improve, by reading, his morals 
and faculties. 

“'4. To understand his duties to his neigh- 
bors and country, and to discharge with com- 
petence the functions confided to him by 
either. 

* Correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell; p. 106 . 
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“5. To know his rights; to exercise with 
order and justice those he retains; to choose 
with discretion the fiduciary of those he dele- 
gates; and to notice their conduct with dili- 
gence,' with candor and judgment. 

“6. And, in general, to observe with intel- 
ligence and faithfulness all the social rela- 
tions under which he shall be placed.”'*' 

This statement of the objects of primary 
education will never be improved. It ought 
to be written in letters of gold and hung in 
every primary school throughout the land, and 
be known by heart by every teacher and child 
therein. It is, indeed, more than a statement 
of the elements of rudimentary education. It 
is an enumeration of the duties of every good 
citizen under a popular government. 

The apparent impossibility, at the time he 
began his elfort, of impressing upon the Com- 
monwealth his sense of the necessity of a uni- 
versal provision for primary education, moved 
Mr. Jefferson to turn his attention to the third 
branch of his scheme, that which embraced 
a State University. This, although not, in 
his democratic view, the part of his plan which 
promised results of the widest utility, was the 
one which offered to him the most congenial 
field of effort, and held out to his hopes a 
better promise of success. 

His conception in its main elements had 
been in his mind from early manhood. He 
had never dismissed it from his thoughts. He 
cherished it during the gloomy years of the 
Revolution. He improved it during his long 
sojourn in France, He recurred to it again 
and again in the midst of the perplexities 
which distracted him during both his presi- 
dential terms, and he brought it gradually to 
a completion after his retirement. He sought 
every aid which he could derive from inde- 
pendent study, from unceasing correspond- 
ence with men of learning familiar with uni- 
versity education and from personal inter- 
course with those interested in his project 
whom he could attract to his own hospitable 
roof. 

I have no time to recount the successive 
steps by which his plan proceeded towards its 
realization; its partial embodiment in the Al- 
bemarle Academy, its fuller development in 
the Central College, under which name the 
corner-stone of the future University was laid, 
and its final establishment in fact and in name 
by the passage through the General Assembly, 
on the 2Sth day of January, 1819, of the bill 

* U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular No. i, p. 3.3- 


uniting the Central College and the University 
of Virginia. 

It would be no disparagement of the glory 
to which Mr. Jefferson is entitled for this great 
achievement to say that he could never have 
accomplished the work without the aid of oth- 
ers. The assent of the Legislature was need- 
ed, and for this a favoring public sentiment 
was necessary; but it was here that Mr. 
Jefferson’s task began. For forty years he 
had been laboring in every form in which 
public sentiment could be reached, through 
the press, and by correspondence and per- 
sonal influence with leading public men, to 
create, and he finally created, a conviction of 
the importance and necessity of the work. But, 
however conspicuous the place which may be 
assigned to him, there was one coadjutor 
whose devoted labor and effective aid can 
never be forgotten. The right arm upon 
which he relied in later years, and without 
which it may well be doubted whether this 
audience would be gathered together to-day, 
was Joseph C. Cabell. The alumni and 
friends of the University of Virginia may be 
trusted to take care that that name shall not 
perish from the grateful memory of men. 

The whole work, however, was as yet by no 
means accomplished. I have just said that 
the University had become established in fact 
and in name; but the fact was only the legis- 
lative iiatj and the name as yet but a name. 
The conception of a University embraces no- 
ble buildings which contain its libraries, its 
collections, its halls of instruction, and which, 
in most instances prior to this time, had been 
the contributions of successive generations. 
Of these there were as yet none ; and in noth- 
ing does this institution more clearly appear 
as the creation of Mr. Jefferson’s mind than 
in its material structures and their situation. 

In respect to the situation, the presence of 
a selfish interest may be recognized and ex- 
cused. Among the motives which stimulated 
his zeal was undoubtedly a desire, of which 
we have more than one example among demo- 
cratic statesmen, to spend the years of retire- 
ment in the congenial neighborhood of a great 
institution of learning and science ; and it was 
the longing of his heart that the University 
should have her permanent seat, ‘‘her arms 
and her chariot,” in the neighborhood of his 
own Monticello. To this end he employed 
every resource of argument, and , when this 
failed, of art, to persuade the body of which 
he was himself a member, of tlie superior 
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claims of this locality. They were obliged to 
admit that healthiness and centrality ought 
to he the predominating considerations; but, 
admitting this, they could hardly resist the 
argument afforded by Mr. Jefferson’s ^hmpos- 
ing array of octogenarians’’ then still living in 
this region ; and, as to centrality, he was ready 
with a demonstration that on whatever theory 
the lines might be run ‘‘they would be found 
to pass close to Charlottesville.”^' 

The form, the architecture, and the arrange- 
ment of the material structures seem to have 
been altogether his own ; and here he did not 
allow the simplicity and frugality of his^ polit- 
ical philosophy to lead him astray. His vis- 
ion was of a university which would appeal to 
the sentiments, and thus attract to itself the 
most famous teachers, with crowds of schol- 
ars. He knew the InIuscs could not be enticed 
to take up their abodes in mean and squalid 
habitations. He wrote to his efficient help- 
er, Catell : “The great object of our aim from 
the beginning has been to make the establish- 
ment the most eminent in the United States 
in order to draw to it the youth of every 
State, but especially of the South and West. 
We have proposed, therefore, to call to it 
characters of the first order of science from 
Europe, as well as our own country, and not 
only by the salaries and the comforts of their 
situation, but by the distinguished scale of 
its structure and preparation, and the promise 
of future eminence which these would hold 
up, to induce them to commit their reputation 
to its future fortunes. Had we built a barn 
for a college and log huts for accommodations, 
should we ever have had the assurance to pro- 
pose to an European professor of character 
to come to it?”t He soueht, therefore, to 
reproduce on the American frontier a vision 
of the architecture and art of Greece and 
Rome. He seems to have been his own archi- 
tect, and almost his own builder. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the results had alto- 
gether escaped criticism, or if personal vanity 
had not, tp some extent, usurped the place of 
knowledge; but it is no mean tribute to the 
merit of the ori9*inal design that it has been, 
after the lapse of three-quarters of a century, 
reproduced and perpetuated in the principal 
restoration which we dedicate to-dav. 

On the yth of March, 1825, the University 
was thrown open for the reception of students, 

* U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular No. i, 1888, 
P- 37. 

t Correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell ; p. 260. 
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and its actual career began. It must have 
been a day of unspeakable satisfaction to Mr. 
Jeiferson. A long life filled with public serv- 
ice and public cares had been at last crowned 
by what he regarded as its most useful 
achievement, at the very moment when he 
had reached the boundary which limits human 
endeavor; but if he was capable of no further 
effort, there was no further effort which he 
was called upon to make. It was the very 
point at which, as he had many times de- 
clared, he could with happiness pronounce his 
''nunc dimittisV and the moment was not long 
deferred. On the 4th day of July of the suc- 
ceeding year, just half a century after the 
American Colonies had rung out to the world 
in his own immortal language their declara- 
tion of nationality, he dosed his career on 
earth. 

This is not the time, had I tlic ability, to 
make any attempt to assign the place to which 
the illustrious man is entitled on the roll of 
philanthropists. Coming as he did upon the 
theatre of conspicuous life at a period when 
the fundamental principles of government 
were the subjects of universal discussion, sub- 
jects upon which freemen are at all times 
inclined to array themselves on one or the 
other of two opposing sides, — one dreading 
the effects of popular ignorance, the other 
fearing the selfishness of the enlightened, — 
one looking back to the supposed wisdom and 
virtue of the past, and the other looking for- 
ward with confidence to the possibilities and 
promise of the future, — plunging, as he did, 
into these conflicts with all the earnestness of 
long cherished and positive convictions, he 
could hardly fail to encounter hostilities which 
would stop at no methods by which his prin- 
ciples or his character could be discredited. 
By some irony of fate the great ajiostle of 
democracy was made to suffer in his own per- 
son all the injustice which democratic socie- 
ties can perpetrate. Tlae great defender of 
the liberty of speech and the press was re- 
warded by an outpouring from the press and 
the pulpit of calumny and detraction unparal- 
leled before or since ; and the foremost charn- 
pion of popular principles, faithful to them in 
every act of his life, retired from the high 
office of President under a load of unpopu- 
larity. 

But, 

“Time! the corrector where our jncIgiTients err, 

Sjt s(« ★ >|c >J« ♦ 

Time, the avenger 
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has dispelled the clouds of detraction and the 
mists of prejudice and revealed in clearer light 
the true image of the statesman and the 
patriot. Looking at the denunciation poured 
out upon him by his contemporaries and the 
applause with which posterity has hailed his 
name, we are moved to think with the great 
English orator “that obloquy is a necessary 
ingredient in the composition of all true 
glory,'’ and that “it was not only in the Ro- 
man customs, but it is in the nature and consti- 
tution of things that calumny and abuse are 
essential parts of a triumph.” He had, in- 
deed, few of the qualities which make the 
great military chieftain, the conqueror, or the 
dictator, but what figure in the gallery of 
American renown can point to such a cata- 
logue of pacific achievement? — the abolition 
in his native State of the laws of primogeni- 
ture and entail — the Virginia Statute of relig- 
ious freedom — the Declaration of Independ- 
ence — the kind and peaceful removal of the 
Indian tribes to the west of the Mississippi — 
the near extinction of the national debt — the 
acquisition of Louisiana — the University of 
Virginia — where are the crimes or the vices 
which dim the lustre of these deeds? Those 
whose ideal of the duty and destiny of the 
Republic is that of a conquering nation ready 
at any moment for the grim business of war, 
eager to avenge an insult real or supposed, 
greedy of military and naval renown, inclined 
to erect its own will into law, and enforce it 
against all opposition, to strike first and rea- 
son afterwards — these will find little to admire 
in the career of Mr. Jefferson. He knew too 
well the lessons of history. He knew what 
visions of empire had dazzled the ambition 
of Rome, while Rome was yet free, — 

‘Tu regere iiuperio popiilos, Romane, memento; 

Hie libi erunt artes; pacisqne imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 

And he knew also the terrible penalty to Rome 
and the world which an indulgence of those 
visions cost. He had lived in the midst of the 
interesting scenes which ushered in the eman- 
cipation of France, and had afterwards shud- 
dered, to see how ruthlessly the passion for 
extended empire and military glory would 
trample upon true liberty. He was a pacific 
ruler. War, except in self-defence, and as a 
last alternative, he held in detestation, as the 
enemy both of civilization and liberty. His 
patriotism expanded into philanthropy, and 
permitted no other ambitions respecting for- 
eign nations than those of cultivating the 


peaceful relations of trade and commerce witl 
the whole family of man. 

Whatever abatement we may be required oi 
disposed to make from his credit as a prac 
tical statesman, the sum of his achievementt 
was hardly equaled by any of his contempora- 
ries, save one alone, and the general features 
of his political philosophy still remain as the 
nominal creed at least of the great body oJ 
his countr}anen. 

But what, if any, was the particular con- 
ception of university education which he en- 
shrined within these walls? Is it still cher- 
ished here, and will it be a worthy guide ir 
training the intellect and directing the aspi- 
rations of the future generations who are tc 
flock hither ? These are questions whicli 
more immediately concern us on this occasion. 

I suppose most men who have given great 
attention to the subject of education have not 
thought it appropriate to inquire for what it 
was useful ; they would deem it useful in itself, 
as being the development of the faculties oi 
man, or, if required to assign an ulterior ob- 
ject to which it should be held subservient, 
they would point to nothing less general, oi 
less absolute, than human happiness. 

This, however, was not Mr. Jefferson's 
view. Lover as he was of the sciences, and of 
all learning for their own sake, happy as he 
had always been made while cultivating them, 
he yet would never have expended so many 
years of his life in founding this institution, 
if he had had no hopes other than those of es- 
tablivShing a university on the ordinary model, 
even though there were a promise of rivaling 
the fame of Oxford or Bologna. With him, 
university education was imnortant as being 
a part of general education, and this was im- 
portant because necessary to the development 
and preservation of that civil and political lib- 
erty which he deemed essential to the prog- 
ress and happiness of man. 

His idea of university education was, there- 
fore, a part of his political philosophy. He 
believed that there was a system of govern- 
ment founded upon the principles of human 
nature under which the largest liberty anc 
happiness were attainable, but only upon the 
condition of a wide — a universal — diffusion of 
popular education, and that such education em- 
braced the cultivation in the highest degree 
of those selected minds exhibiting the highesi 
order of genius. It was by means of a sys- 
tematic cultivation of the best natural gen- 
iuses in the land that he hoped to carry all 
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the sciences to the highest degree of criltiva- 
tion, and among them especially, the science 
of free government. 

The animating principle of his political phi- 
losophy was a jealousy of all governmental 
power in whomsoever vested. Such power is, 
of necessity, to be exercised by some over oth- 
ers. It may be wrongfully usurped, or volun^ 
tarily entrusted, but, in either case, is liable to 
be abused; and, in Jefferson's view, the best 
guaranty against abuse consisted in prevent- 
ing usurpation and withholding delegation. 
He knew, indeed, that government to a cer- 
tain extent was necessary, and, therefore, that 
it was necessary to delegate and entrust pow- 
er; but this he would do with stingy parsi- 
mony, measuring the amounts doled out by 
the rule of rigid necessity. This was die 
ground of his animosity towards any concen- 
traction of power in the hands of one, or a 
few; because concentrated power is a common 
form and fruit of usurped or delegated power. 
Nor did his democracy assume that socialistic 
fonn which would merge the liberty of the in- 
dividual in the equality of the masses. It 
was the natural, original freedom of man 
which he sought to preserve. He was the 
apostle of individualism. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of inculcating his favorite principle, and 
a question as to w*hether primary schools 
should be supported and managed by counties, 
or each by the particular district in which it 
was situated, led him into a very concise^and 
excellent statement of his whole theory : “No, 
my friend, said he, “the way to have good 
and safe government is not to tmst it all to 
one; but to divide it among the many, dis- 
tributing to every one exactly the functions he 
is competent to." Let the National govern- 
ment be entrusted with the defence of the na- 
tion, and its foreign and federal relations ; the 
State government with the civil rights, laws, 
police and administration of what concerns the 
State generally; the counties with the local 
concerns of the counties and each ward di- 
rect the interests within itself. It is by divid- 
ing and subdividing these republics, from the 
great national one down through all its sub- 
ordinations, until it ends in the administration 
of every man's farm and aifairs by himself; 
by placing under every one what his own 
eye may superintend, that all will be done for 
the best. What has destroyed liberty and the 
rights of man in every government which has 
ever existed under the sun? The generaliz- 
ing and concentrating all cares and powers 


into one body, no matter whether of the auto- 
crats of Russia or France, or of the aristo- 
crats of a Venetian Senate. And I do believe 
that if the Almighty has not decreed that man 
shall never be free (and it is blasphemy to 
believe it) the secret will be found in the 
making himself the depositary of the powers 
respecting himself so far as he is competent 
to them, and delegating only what is beyond 
his competency by a synthetical process to 
higher and higher orders of functionaries, so 
as to trust fewer and fewer powers, in pro- 
portion as the trustees become more and more 
oligarchical."''' 

At the present day we are so familiar with 
these ideas that it is difficult to imagine that 
they were ever novel; but in Mr. Jefferson's 
time it was far otherwise. Not all of those 
who espoused the side of the colonies against 
Great Britain and joined in the struggle for 
independence were believers in popular gov- 
ernment, and many even of those who sup- 
ported the new constitution had but feeble 
faith in democratic principles. Many even 
preferred monarchical government, and many 
more what they called a strong government, 
that is, a government strong enough to main- 
tain itself even against the popular will. 

And it is difficult also to understand the par- 
tisan hostility and bitterness engendered by 
these conflicting views. Each side seemed to 
believe that the other was bent upon the de- 
struction of everything valuable in society. 
Jefferson and Marshall, two great Virginians, 
incomparably the first political geniuses in the 
land, utterly distrusted each other. 

Nor could men be much blamed for with- 
holding assent from the political ideas of Jef- 
ferson. There was but little in the teachings 
of history to support them. They were based 
in large degree upon a priori conceptions. He 
was obliged to admit that all previous at- 
tempts at popular government had been fail- 
ures; but this was, in his view, because of 
special disfavoring conditions; the long habit 
of submitting to despotic authority had ener- 
vated the people, or the true principle of pop- 
ular government had been violated by dele- 
gating and concentrating too much power in 
the hands of a few. He saw in the conditions 
exhibited by the American colonies the first 
real opportunity for establishing liberty. For 
a century these colonies had been exempt from 
the dominion of feudalism, from sectarian 
domimtion, and from nearly every form of 

* Correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell ; p. 54- 
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severe governmental oppression. Here was 
a virgin soil, an abundance of land, no de- 
grading poverty, a brave and intelligent peo- 
ple which had just vindicated its title to inde- 
pendence after a long struggle with the might- 
iest of European powers. He could not help 
thinking that “unless the Almighty had de- 
creed that man should never be free (and it 
would iDe blasphemy to believe this)” that the 
golden opix>-rtunity was now offered ; that 
here the free spirit of mankind should “put 
its last fetters off;” that here should be estab- 
lished no bastard, degenerate freedom, no gov- 
ernment affecting to be popular, but really 
resting upon monarchical or aristocratic con- 
trivances ; but a freedom in which every man 
should be master of his own destiny, in which 
there should be no usurpation of power, and 
no delegation of power, unless its natural pos- 
sessor was unfitted to exercise it, and conse- 
quently no concentration of power, beyond 
what rigid necessity required — no great stand- 
ing armies — no powerful navies carrying the 
flag in triumph over every sea, — no interfer- 
ence with liberty of opinion or speech — no in- 
terference with liberty of action, so long as 
the public peace and order were not broken — 
this was Jefferson’s vision of republican free- 
dom. 

It would be a gross injustice to impute to 
him hostility to government itself, or any in- 
dulgence of mere license. Government was 
in his view the first and most important of 
human necessities; but instead of regarding it, 
as some seemed to do, as being in itself the 
source of good, and therefore presumably 
beneficent wherever its power was felt, he 
looked upon it as beneficial only so far as it 
was necessary to ]Dr event one man from en- 
croaching upon the liberty arid rights of an- 
other, and as carrying with it great possibili- 
ties of mischief and wrong, whenever its in- 
terference was pushed beyond its just limits. 

Such was Mr. Jefferson’s conception of lib- 
erty and government which he intended 
should be acce])ted by this University, and be 
therein defended and propagated. It was only 
through the universal adoption of this idea 
that it seemed to him possible for the newly 
created nation to reach the glorious destiny 
which the future had in store for it; and 
hence the importance he attached to it, and 
the unquestioning assent which he demanded 
for it. By nature the most tolerant of men, 


upon this point he was dogmatic, even to 
bigotr}. A thorough believer in the inherent 
power of truth to triumph ultimately over 
error, he was yet unwilling to subject his 
Javorite dogma to the temporary hazards of 
a contest. In one of his communications just 
before the University was thrown open to stu- 
dents, he expressed to one of his fellows upon 
the Board of Msitors his anxieties in this di- 
rection. Said he : “In most public semina- 
lies text-books are prescribed to each 'of the 
several schools as the norma docendi in that 
school : and this is generally done by authority 
of the trustees. I should not propose this gen- 
erally in our University, because I believe 
none of us are so much at the heights of 
science in the several branches as to undertake 
this; and, therefore, that it will better be left 
to the professors, until occasion of interfer- 
ence shall be given. But there is one branch 
in which we are the best judges, in which 
heresies may be taught of so interesting a 
character to our own State, and to the United 
States, as to make it a duty in us to lay down 
the principles which shall be taught. It is that 
of government. Mr. Gilmer being withdrawn, 
we know not who his successor may be. He 
may be a Richmond lawyer, or one of that 
school of quondam federalism, now consolida- 
tion. It is our duty to guard against the dis- 
semination of such principles among our 
youth, and the diffusion of that poison, by a 
previous prescription of the texts to be fol- 
lowed in their discourses.”'*' 

Of the fidelity heretofore of this University 
to the political theory thus entrusted to it, no 
doubt will be entertained. Its own convic- 
tions have concurred with the sentiments of 
grateful admiration for its father. Successive 
generations of the sons of the South have be- 
come deeply imbued with it by lessons re- 
ceived upon this spot, and have gi*eatly aided 
in making it the unchallenged popular faith 
throughout the largest part of the land. 

Shall this fidelity be continued into the in- 
definite future? Shall Jefferson’s theory of 
Liberty be forever cherished around his tomb ? 
Has the experience of a century vindicated 
its pretensions as the only sure foundation of 
popular government, or stamped upon it the 
discredit of an illusive impracticability? These 
are not uninteresting questions, and they de- 
serve my few remaining words. 

* Correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell; p. 339* 
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If an intelligent observer removed from 
any participation in oiir political strifes were 
to survey the history of our country for a 
century with tlie view of ascertaining how 
far events had justified the teachings of Mr. 
Jefferson and his followers, he would find 
difficulty in reaching at first, at least, a fav- 
orable verdict. He would impute, perhaps 
not unjustly, to what peaceful policy the na- 
tional humiliations which preceded and ac- 
companied the War of 1812 with Great Brit- 
ain. He would see one of the supposed con- 
clusions of that political philosophy as orig- 
inally drawn and carefully expressed by the 
great apostle himself in the celebrated Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1898, and afterwards re- 
stated and vindicated by another illustrious 
son of the South, made the justification for a 
bold and deliberate attempt to nullify, 
throughout the territory of a State, a law of 
the United States. He would see this con- 
clusion at a still later period made the ground 
for a widespread defiance of the entire na- 
tional authority, and the main support of a 
civil strife which deluged the land with fra- 
ternal blood. 

Further reflection, however, would proba- 
bly dispel in part, if not altogether, the un- 
favorable impression. Mr. Jefferson’s politi- 
cal system was, no doubt, based upon the as- 
sumption of peace. He held in abhorrence 
large standing armies and powerful navies, 
and a nation unprovided with these will some- 
times find itself subjected to humiliation, zs 
we were in the era of 1812, either by submit- 
ting to injury from a consciousness of un- 
readiness to make good a defiance, or by being 
suddenly overwhehned by an inferior hostile 
force. But are nations unprepared for war 
the only ones likely to be subjected to humilia- 
tions? Was England never humiliated, or 
France, or Germany? And what can be a 
greater humiliation than that of an unjust 
aggression upon the rights of others and the 
peace of the world so likely to be committed 
bv those who think themselves armed with 
resistless power? And had we always been 
anned on the land and on the sea in propor- 
tion to our power, should we have gained and 
held the glory hitherto accorded to us by civil- 
ized mankind of being the promoters every- 
where of international law, and the advocates 
of peace and justice among nations? And, 
even in respect to power itself, were we called 


upon to exhibit our strength in a just cause, 
could we under a more consolidated govern- 
ment assemble the overwhelming forces which 
the eiiiitlation of rival States will now willingly 
place at the service of the nation? 

For the theoretical doctrine which support- 
ed the claims of nullification and secession, 
]\Ir. Jefferson must, indeed, be held largely 
accountable; hut this was never any essential 
part of his philosophy of free government, if 
indeed it be consistent with it. It concerned 
only the interpretation and effect of the par- 
ticular constitutional instrument by which the 
colonies united themselves together. 

I must employ a few words here to make 
this more plain. In the great political divis- 
ion which took place soon after the adoption 
of the constitution, men arrayed themselves 
on the one side or the other according as they 
favored the advanced doctrines of popular 
government, or, distrusting the capacity of 
the people, inclined towards the principles and 
methods of a constitutional monarchy. The 
impulse of the movement which culminated in 
the French Revolution, reaching these shores, 
stirred the sympathies and passions of both 
parties, the one espousing the cause of demo- 
cratic France and the other of mon- 
archical England. The Federal party, 
alarmed for the public welfare, and fearful 
lest the license of the French revolutionists 
should be repeated on this side of the water, 
sought to strengthen authority by those acts 
of repressive Federal power, since generally 
condemned, called the Alien and Sedition laws. 
The constitutional validity of these was at- 
tacked by Jefferson, and his argument was 
formulated in the celebrated Kentucky resolu- 
tions, in which he affirmed the right of each 
State, under the Constitution, to determine 
for itself the validity of any Federal enact- 
ment. The main question was not whether 
under a Federal government formed to secure 
the ends which ours had in view, it would be 
wise to delegate to the general government 
the exclusive right to determine the extent of 
its own powers, but whether in point of fact 
such a delegation was contained in our own 
constitution. Upon this point it would be 
true to say that Mr. Jefferson and his follow^- 
ers had their own way, until the appearance 
on the scene, at a later period, of those great 
protagonists in constitutional debate, Webster 
and Calhoun. In what condition the struggle 
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between these renowned champions left the 
dispute I will not undertake to say, — 

“Non nostrum lanlas coraponere lites;’’ 

but I may hazard the opinion that if the ques- 
tion had been made, not in i86i, but in 1788, 
immediately after tlie adoption of the Consti- 
tution, whether the Union as formed by that 
instrument could lawfully treat the secession 
of a State as a rebellion and suppress it by 
force, few of those who have participated in 
framing that instrument would have answered 
in the affirmative. 

Nor has that question been in any manner 
settled by the result of that civil strife which 
has effected such a profound revolution in the 
political and social world of America. I can- 
not admit the efficacy of force to settle any 
question of historic or scientific truth. Truth 
IS eternal and immutable, and the warfare of 
those who seek to suppress it will forever be 
in vain. The question which the result of that 
strife did settle, as has been eloquently and 
powierfully shown by a distinguished states- 
man and jurist of the South — shown, too, in 
pronouncing a glowing eulogy upon his great 
teacher and master, Calhoun — was, not 
whether our Constitution actually created a 
consolidated nation — nations cannot be created 
by agreement — but whether the Federal 
Union, composed originally of colonies the 
people of which had been subjects of the same 
sovereign, and which had never occupied the 
attitude of independent States before the 
world, embracing, also, new' States created out 
of territory which was the common property 
of all, could — after they had been knit to- 
gether into a nation during the life of nearly 
a century by the thousand processes which 
time and nature employ to cement and con- 
solidate a people— by trade, by commerce, by 
railways, by social and business alliances, by 
common perils and sufferings in war, by the 
blessings, hopes and aspirations of peace, — 
could, after all this, at die will and pleasure of 
one of its parts, be instantly and peacefully 
resolved, not into its original elements, but 
into supposed constituent parts, most of which 
had had no participation in its original for- 
mation. That was a question which from its 
nature could be settled only by trial, and the 
trial has indeed forever settled that, and — 
strange thing in human history — ^neither side 
would wish the decision to be reversed. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, whatever the con- 


sequences, in the form of disunion or seces- 
sion, the doctrine of Mr. Jefferson, as pro- 
pounded in the Kentucky resolutions, might 
possibly involve, no such project was ever 
suggested, or in any manner countenanced, 
by him. Whatever discredit ma}^ be attached 
to any suggestions, in his day, of disunion or 
secession belongs altogether to his political 
opponents. 

Are there any other respects in which it 
may be plausibly suggested that the political 
philosophy of Mr. Jefferson has been dis- 
credited by the teachings of experience? Does 
the General Government now need a larger 
delegation of power ? Are there any functions 
hitherto performed by the States which should 
be relegated to the central authority? Do 
we need a large standing army? Must we 
confront the gigantic naval armaments of the 
European nations with a corresponding ar- 
ray? Must we mingle in the ambitions of 
the great powers of tlie world? Must we ex- 
tend the area of our territorial dominion? 
!Must we look on and behold with unconcern 
the partitioning of Africa among the Euro- 
pean powers, and the dismemberment of 
China? Must we assert before the world the 
might and majesty of seventy millions of the 
most energetic and productive people on the 
globe? Shall we form alliances with kindred 
peoples, or remain in calm and forbidding iso- 
lation among the nations? All these ques- 
tions to which, if proposed in Mr. Jefferson’s 
time, his teaching would have returned an 
answer in the negative, are likely to press 
themselves, if they are not already pressing 
themselves, upon the public attention. 

Time, of course, does not permit me to 
indulge in any consideration of either of 
them; but I venture to express my conviction 
that unless the answer the American people 
make to them shall be consistent with those 
principles of which Mr. Jefferson has hitherto 
been regarded as the champion, there will 
be an end of true popular government among 
men. There is — there can be — ^but one true 
basis of liberty, and that lies in constantly 
cherishing the dispersion rather than the con- 
centration of power. The individual loses 
something of his liberty the moment he clothes 
another with any power over himself. Noth- 
ing can justify the surrender except the prom- 
ise that by making it he better secures the 
liberty he retains. But with every new sur- 
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render of power there comes a peril. Power 
entrusted will sometimes be abuse d4 and the 
temptation to abuse increases with the extent 
of the delegation. Liberty is safe when, and 
only when, for each delegation of power which 
is demanded a necessity is shown. ^ 

No; the fundamental political philosophy of 
Mr. Jefferson has not been discredited by 
time or experience. It never will be dis- 
credited while men retain a real love and a 
true comprehension of civil liberty. And 
never more than at the present time has there 
been a necessity for studying and teaching 
within the walls of universities the true prin- 
ciples of republican liberty and the practical 
art of applying them to human affairs. Re- 
creant, indeed, would this University be to the 
fame of its founder, to the purposes for which 
it was established, and to its own obligations 
to present and to future times, if it failed to 
continue to maintain, not in the spirit of dog- 
matism, but of devotion to truth, those great 
principles upon which free popular govern- 
ment stands. 

If anything were needed to impress upon 
patriotic minds the supreme importance of 
cultivating anew these principles and implant- 
ing in all hearts the determination to maintain 
them, it would be supplied by the extraor- 
dinary spectacle which our country exhibits 
at the present moment. We have voluntarily 
chosen to break the peace of the world and 
engage in a war which already imposes a 
heavy burden upon the industry and resources 
of the nation, and which may become enlarged 
into gigantic proportions — a w'ar undertaken 
not to repel aggression, but to check the dis- 
orders and relieve the oppressions to which 
a neighboring people have been subjected. It 
is, indeed, true that nations have their duties 
not only to themselves, but to the world; and 
these must be performed at whatever hazard. 
If we have not the virtue to perform them 
without sacrificing our own freedom, we have 
no right to be a republic. We believe, and 
have solemnly avowed, that we have taken 
this perilous step under the influence of those 
humane motives which civilization and hu- 
manity enjoin us to obey. For the sincerity 
of that avowal we must abide the judgment 
of civilized nalioiLS, and this will largely de- 
pend upon the consistency with that declara- 
tion which our future conduct shall exhibit. 
Even now the passion for national glory, 
growing by what it feeds upon, stimulated 
by the deeds of naval skill and daring on dis- 


tant seas— deeds which reflect undying lustre 
on the American name and excite the admira- 
tion of the world — is indulging new visions of 
territorial aggrandizement. 

But have a care, Americans! These na- 
tional duties which call upon us to raise an 
avenging arm arise only in those rare alterna- 
tives when all else has proved to be ineffectual, 
and when we have good reason to know that 
such avenging arm will be effectual. Have a 
care that among your ruling motives no^ place 
shall be allowed to the mere love of military 
and naval renown. The pathway marked out 
for llie republic by its fathers w^as one of 
peaceful achievement. Its mission is peace. 
A free nation can rightfully have no other 
aspiration. But there are temptations which 
come with the possession of power. Mon 
take pride in being the citizens of ])owcrful 
nations, and enjoy Lhc consciousness of 
strength. These temptations are to be re- 
sisted, for w‘e may be sure that fc^r any undue 
indulgence in them the price will bo exacted 
with the certainty of fate; and this price is 
grinding taxation, the oppression of the poorer 
classes, the multiplication of the official corps, 
the intensifying of the struggle for the pos- 
session of governmental patronage and con- 
sequent spread of corruption, the increasing 
power of political bosses and chieftains, the 
decay of public and civic virtue, and the re- 
sulting danger of resorts to revolution. Lei 
not our future confirm the sad lament of the 
misanthropic poet, that history has l)nt one 
page wdiich reads, 

“First Freedom, and then Glory— when that fails, 

Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at last." 

Here, then, of all places, let the true prin- 
ciples of liberty and free government,^ as ex- 
pounded by Jefferson, be forever studied and 
taught. Let the youth of the land who are to 
resort hither here learn the true objects of 
national ambition and the methods by which 
they are to be reached. Let them study here 
the new problems arising from the prodigious 
growth of the nation and its rapid material 
consolidation. Let them be taught the true 
principles of legislation, and by what methods 
liberty is best reconciled with order and with 
law; and above all let them learn to prefer 
for their country that renown among the na- 
tions which comes from the constant display 
of the love of peace and justice. 

And the ancient Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, — to what nobler object can she extend 
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her favor and support than the building up 
upon this historic spot of a great university 
which shall be at once the home of the Sci- 
ences and the Arts and the nursery of political 
freedom? Outshining all her sister colonies 
in the splendor of her contribution to the gal- 
axy of great names which adorns our Revo- 


lutionary history, how can she better perpetu- 
ate that glory than by sending forth from her 
own soil a new line of patriot statesmen? No 
jealousies will attend her eflforts to this great 
end, and her sister States would greet with 
delight her re-ascending star once more blaz- 
ing in the zenith of its own proper firmament. 
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Founders, Visitors and Benefactors. 


JEFFERSON, Thomas, 1743-1826 

Father of the University of Vlrglnia- 

The fame of Thomas Jefferson might well 
rest upon either one of two momentous facts 
— that he was the Father of the University of 
Virginia, and the most conspicuous apostle of 
pure Democracy in America. The history of 
his connection with the great educational insti- 
tution with which his name is indissolubly 
connected is given in Dr. James M. Garnett’s 
narrative of the founding of the University, on 
preceding pages of this work, and in that of 
ProEessor Scheie De Vere, taken from his 
Semi-Centennial Catalogue volume, published 
in 1878. Willi the subject of immediate in- 
terest so thoroughly covered, the task of the 
present writer lies along general biographical 
lines. 

Thomas Jefferson was a native Virginian, 
born in Shadwell, Albemarle county, April 
2, 1743, (old style) son of Peter and Jane 
(Randolph) Jefferson. The Jeffersons of 
Virginia were of Welsh descent, and the first 
American member sat in the Provincial As- 
sembly of 1619. Peter Jefferson owned a 
large wheat and tobacco farm, which he tilled 
with the labor of thirty slaves. He was a 
skilled surveyor; of scholarly tastes; a justice 
of the peace; vestryman of his parish; and a 
member of the Colonial Legislature. In poli- 
tics he was a British Whig. 

Thomas, the third of his ten children, at the 
age of fourteen was left fatherless and heir to 
the patrimonial estate, which afforded an in- 
come (about $2,000 a year) sufficient to grati- 
fy all youthful tastes. He was, however, of 
studious disposition, and when seventeen, in 
obedience to a death-bed injunction of his 
father, entered the College of William and 
Mary, and with ample preparation. In that 
institution young Jefferson's development was 
chiefly influenced by Dr. William Small, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, with whom he formed 
a connection of much intimacy. He became 
an eager, hardworking student, at one time 


devoting fifteen hours a day to his books. 
From Francis Fauquier, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State, at whose house he was a 
regular visitor during the college course, he 
learned his first lessons in the social and polit- 
ical conditions of England. Upon graduation 
Jefferson, at the early age of nineteen, entered 
upon die study of law, impelled to that pur- 
suit both by the difficulties confronting his 
father’s estate, and by the influence of- George 
W\the, a gifted young lawyer whom he had 
met at Fauquier’s brilliant gatherings. Jef- 
ferson possessed an excellent knowledge of 
the natural sciences and the higher mathemat- 
ics, and was so proficient in the languages that 
Mr. Wythe, then at the head of the Virginia 
bar, pronounced him the best Latin and Greek 
scholar in the State. Under Wythe's guid- 
ance he rapidly acquired a knowledge of law, 
in his study placing the utmost reliance upon 
the works of Lord Coke, which he afterward 
declared had equipped the American lawyers 
for resisting England's oppression. He was 
admitted to the bar when twenty-four years 
old. He w^as then, as described by a contem- 
porary, six feet two inches in height, of slen- 
der form, perfectly erect, with angular fea- 
tures, a very ruddy complexion, a femininely 
delicate skin, deepset hazel eyes and sandy 
hair. He was companionable in the highest 
degree, sanguine in his views of life, charit- 
able and sympathetic, and he preserved these 
qualities throughout his life. He was a dar- 
ing rider, a graceful dancer, and an excellent 
performer upon the violin. In his profession 
he displayed abilities which would have doubt- 
less won for him high distinction had he been 
permitted to devote himself entirely to it. He 
entered upon his profession with enthusiasm. 
He was accurate and painstaking, and, as ever, 
a diligent worker and student, having the 
erudition and dignity attached to the profes- 
sion. For eight years he continued in a suc- 
cessful practice, being employed at the last in 
nearly five hundred cases a year. During this 
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period he was instrumental in causing the col- 
lection of Virginia laws known as the ‘^Stat- 
utes at Large.” 

Jefferson's public service may be said to 
have commenced in May, 1769, when he was 
chosen a member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, in which Washington also had a 
seat at that time. His first prominence out- 
side of Virginia came with the publication of 
his Draught of Instructions to the Virginia 
Delegation in the Congress of 1774. The 



views of this remarkable document, strongly 
radical, were the sober convictions of an earn- 
est spirit and, as a result of them, Jefferson's 
name was promptly placed among the list of 
proscribed patriots. In the Revolutionary 
movements of 1771 and 1775, Virginia kept 
pace with the other Colonies, and foremost 
among her patriots Jefferson was an ever ac- 
tive worker. Elected to- Congress, in June, 
1775, he took his seat in Philadelphia on the 
very day of the news from Bunker Hill. .He 


Declaration, but little can be said here. He 
abolished the connection between Church and 
State by a series of legislative acts culminat- 
ing in the Act for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom; he instituted the courts of laws, and re- 
moved the capital to Richmond. In January, 
1779, Legislature elected Jefferson to the 
chair of Governor of Virginia, to succeed Pat- 
rick Henry. The two years of his governor- 
ship were fraught with trials and dangers ; the 
demands of the war upon an impoverished 


was re-elected to the next Congress, and as 
chairman of the famous committee to prepare 
a draught of the Declaration of Independence 
he- was asked to write the document. After 
various revisions, entailing many suppres- 
sions and additions, the Declaration was de- 
bated for three days, and soon after its pas- 
sage Jefferson resigned his seat, and returned 
to Virginia. He was at once elected to the 
State Legislature. Of his work in reorganiz- 
ing the State to meet the requirements of the 
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Jefferson's views were still too radically re- 


community could scarcely be fulfilled; Rich- 
mond was actually taken by the traitor Ar- 
nold ; even Jefferson’s country home at Mon- 
ticello was invaded by a cavalry troop ; and 
his house at Elk Hill was occupied by Corn- 
wallis, who destroyed crops, barns and stock 
before leaving, and took away many slaves. 
Jefferson was oltered a third term, but de- 
clined. In jMay, 1784, Congress appointed 


publican to suit the prevailing American tem- 
per, his experience with the first burst of the 
French Revolution having had some effect, 
and such clashes as the Jefferson-Hamilton 
conflict wei'e inevitable. After nearly four 
years as Secretary of State, he was, at his own 
solicitation, released from office, in January, 
1794. Jefferson came to the Vice-Presidency 



Moiiticello. West front. 


him, in association with Franklin and Adams, 
Plenipotentiary to IVance, and in the year fol- 
lowing he received a commission for three 
years as sole Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
King of France. Upon his return on leave of 
absence, in 1789, he found that Washington 
had named him for Secretary of State in the 
newly established government, and, though 
the office had but small allurement as compared 
with his French appointment, he accepted and 
entered upon his duties at a salary of $3,500. 


in 1796, as a result of Jiaving won the %ei;drid 
largest electoral vote for the Presidency, sixty- 
eight as against J ohn Adams's seventy-dne, the 
law then providing that arrangement. While 
in that office, h-e wrote his ‘^Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Practice.” The Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1798, also- written at this time, remain 
as one of the most valuable treatments of the 
subject of free government. : 

Thomas Jefferson became President of the 
United States in 1800, after an exciting con- 
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test in which Burr, the rival Republican candi- 
date, ( who bcame \ ice-Prcsidetit} tied with 
him the electoral vote, thus throwing the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives. In 
the matter of removals from office. Jefferson 
adhered to the principle that difference of po- 
litical views did not constitute sufficient reason 
for removal. He abolished every trace of 
royal customs or usages, and sought in every 
possible way to establish thoroughly republi- 
can institutions. The purchase of Louisiana 
from France for the nominal sum of fifteen 
millions of dollars was the most notable act of 
his administration. His second term found 
the country again beset by threatening wars. 
The first of the troubles leading to the War of 
1812 were temporarily relieved by holding 
England to partial reparation: the proximity 
of the Spanish possessions was beginning to 
produce difficulties ; the young Republic was 
struggling to maintain its international rights. 

Jefferson retired to private life March 4, 
1809, having completed nearly forty-four years 
of unremitting service to the nation. Sur- 
rounded by children and grandchildren, he 
spent the remaining years at his home in Mou- 
ticello. There he devised the plans for the 
educational system of Virginia for which his 
name is so justly famous; there he conceived 
the dearest plan of his heart— the founding of 
the University of Virginia — and with the aid 
of his friend, Joseph C. Cabell, a member of 
the Virginia Senate, securefithe support of the 
Legislature. . . ^ '■ 

Daniel Monticello in 1824, 

two the d-eatji of Mr. Jefferson, 

a minute description of 
of Independence 
appeared in the eighty-second year 
of fiSs age. Air. Webster says : “His head, which 
fs not peculiar in its shape, is set rather for- 
ward on his shoulders, and his neck being long, 
there is, when he is walking or conversing, a 
habitual protrusion of it. It is still well cov- 
ered with hair, which, having been once red, 
and now turning gray, is of an indistinct sandy 
color. His eyes are small, very light, and 
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now neither biilliant nor striking. His chin 
is rather long but nut pointed. His nose 
small, regular in its outline, and the nostrils a 
little elevated. His mouth is well formed, and 
btill filled with teeth: it is strongly compressed, 
bearing an expression of contentment and be- 
nevolence. His complexion, formerly light 
and freckled, now bears the marks of age and 
cutaneous affection. His limbs are uncom- 
monly long ; his hands and feet very large, 
and his wrists of an extraordinary size. His 
walk is not precise and military, but easy and 
swinging. He stoops a little, not so much 
from age as from natural formation. When 
sitting he appears short, partly from a rather 
lounging habit of sitting and partly from the 
disproportionate length of his limbs.” 

Mr. Jefferson 8 habits in the last years of 
his life were very regular. According to 
Webster, Mr. Jefferson arose in the morning 
as soon as he could sec the hands of the clock, 
which stood directly o])posite his bed. l^'orih- 
with he examined his thermometer, as he kept 
a regular meteorological diary. He employed 
himself chiefly in writing until the l)rcakfast 
hour, which was nine o'clock. After break- 
fast he went to liis library and stayed there 
until dinner time, except that in fair weather 
he would ride on horseback from seven to 
fourteen miles. He dined at four o’clock, re- 
turned to the drawing room at six, when cof- 
fee was served, and spent the rest of the even- 
ing until nine o'clock in conversation with his 
family and visitors. At the hour of nine he 
always promptly retired. J’tnictnality in this 
matter had been so long practiced by him that 
it was essential to his health and comfort. 

Thomas Jefferson died July 4, 1826, too 
soon to see in effective ojieratioii his scheme 
of public schools, but living to he known in 
truth and honored for his three great accom- 
plishments. By an impressive coincidence, 
John Adams, Mr. Jefferson’s predecessor in 
the Presidency, died on the same day — the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, an event imp'crishably 
associated with the names of both, with the 
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fortunes of a nation, and with the destiny of 
humanity.. 

Over the grave of Mr. Jefferson, in the lit- 
tle burying ground near his home, to the left 
as one leaves the stately mansion in his de- 
scent to the valley, was reared a monument 
bearing the inscription, “Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of American Independence, of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father 
of the University of Virginia.^’ 

More than a half century later, Congress 
reared over the grave of the illustrious man a 
more stately shaft, upon which was chiseled 
the inscription borne upon the original monu- 


of the printer, the Jefferson Club of St. Louis 
are perfecting arrangements for another trib- 
ute to the memory of Mr. Jeff'erson, one which 
will further gain the gratitude of the friends 
of the University of Virginia and of Virgini- 
ans generally. It is the purpose of the Club 
to erect a Jefferson Monument in some parh 
or other prominent public place in St. Louis, 
and to unveil it on the opening day of the ap- 
proaching World's Fair in that city. It will 
be peculiarly fitting that such a tribute to the 
author of the Louisiana cession should be first 
displayed to the public on the centennial an- 
niversary of that acquisition, and in the city 
in which the celebration of that event is to 



Jefferson’s Monument at Columbia, Missouri. 


mental stone. The old monument was re- 
moved to Columbia, Missouri, and set up in a 
conspicuous spot on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of the State of Missomd. In the year 
1901 the Jefferson Club of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, made a reverential visit to Monticello, 
bringing with them a beautiful memorial shaft 
of red Missouri granite, which they planted 
upon the grounds hallowed by the name of 
the great exemplar whose name they bore. The 
addresses delivered upon this interesting occa- 
sion, by representative citizens of the States 
of Missouri and of Virginia, were of a high 
order in both sentiment and diction. 

As this work is passing through the hands 


take place. The monument to the great states- 
man who penned the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and who doubled the area of the 
United States by the addition of a territory 
now carved into a dozen States and two Ter- 
ritories, and which are the abode of seventeen 
million people, will not only attract the eye of 
the nation at the time of its unveiling, but will 
be a spot for reverent visitation for all time to 
come. While the body projecting the Jeffer- 
son Monument is a Democratic organization, 
there is no feeling of partisanship in its action, 
but that patriotic spirit which regards the fame 
of a great typical American who wrought for 
the whole people and for all time. 
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CABELL, Joseph C., 1778-1856 

A Pounder; Bector, 1834-1836; 1845-1856. 

To Joseph Carrington Cabell, after Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the University of Virginia is doubt- 
less more indebted than to any other one per- 
son. In the elaborate article of Herbert B. 
Adams, Ph. D., then Associate Professor of 
History in the Johns Hopkins University, on 
“Thomas Jelferson and the University of Vir- 
ginia,” and published by the United States 
Bureau of Education in 1888, the author fully 
sets forth this idea, and says: ‘Tndividuals 



Joseph C. Cabell 

are, indeed, the highest expression of human 
thought and social action; but there is always 
a background of support without which the 
deeds of a Washington are incomprehensible, 
and thus it was with Jefferson^s University 
creation. Without the aid of Cabell, it is per- 
fectly clear that Jefferson would have been 
helpless, and back of Cabell were the Virginia 
Legislature and the common people/’ 

Mr. Cabell was born December 26th, 1778, 
and belonged to the well known Cabell family 


of Virginia, so distinguished for the number 
of its brilliant men, and whose reputation he 
himself did so much to maintain. He was 
educated by private tutors at home, and at the 
age of seventeen entered William and Mary 
College, from which, he was graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He was edu- 
cated for the bar, but was never a practitioner 
of the law. In 1802 he went to Europe, 
where he spent four years, returning on the 
1st of June, 1806. On the ist of January, 
1807, he married in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
Miss Mary Walker Carter, the daughter of 
George Carter, Esq., of Lancaster, Virginia, 
and his wife Lelia, who was the daughter of 
Peyton Skipwith, Esq. He inherited from his 
father the Slaty Branch (afterward known as 
the Laneville) estate, a mile or so below War- 
minster, and soon after his marriage he pur- 
chased from Mr. Robert Rives the Edge wood 
property, the well known and hospitable Ca- 
bell home of Nelson county, Virginia. 

Upon the formation of the new county of 
Nelson, which was named in honor of General 
Thomas Nelson, the Revolutionary patriot, 
Mr. Cabell was (in 1808) one of its first Jus- 
tices, and this is thought to have been the first 
public office held by him. He served his 
State, either as a member of the House of 
Delegates or of the Senate, for about thirty 
years — of the House in 1808-9 1809-10, 

and again from 1831 to 1835, from Nelson 
county, and of the Senate from 1810 to 1829, 
inclusive. During the latter period he was of 
inestimable value in aiding in the founding of 
the University of Virginia, and has been called 
Mr. Jefferson’s right hand man. From 1819, 
the year of the founding of the institution, un- 
til 1856, he was a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors, and at two periods of that time was Rec- 
tor of the Board, his last term of service as 
such Rector extending* from 1845 to 1856, the 
year of his death. 

Mr. Cabell was frequently solicited to be- 
come a candidate for Congress, and was of- 
fered honorable positions in the diplomatic 
service abroad; and is said to have been in- 
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vited to a seat in the Cabinet by his friend 
President Monroe, if not by President IMadi- 
son. In all sncli cases he declined, basing his 
declination upon his settled purpose to devote 
himself entirely to the service of his native 
Stale. 

He was one of the original incorporators of 
the James River and Kanawha Canal Com- 
pany, chartered March i6, 1832, and he was 
the first President, and served as such until 
February or March, 1846 ; he, however, main- 
tained an active interest in the affairs of the 
Company throughout his life. He became a 
life member of the Virginia Historical Society 
in 1848. 

In debate Mr. Cabell was said to have been 
most able and persuasive. He was a frequent 
speaker in the State Senate, and one who 
knew him well and was a most capable judge 
said of him : “I have heard many of the most 
distinguished orators in the United States, but 
very few who for copious, easy, instructive 
and agreeable elocution excelled him.” His 
reports as President of the James River and 
Kanawha Canal Company and as Rector of 
the University of Virginia have been deemed 
of the most admirable style. It is asserted 
that Judge Allen, President of the Court of 
Appeals, said that his paper on “The Defence 
of the Water Line,” which was an argument 
in favor of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal Company, was one of the ablest argu- 
ments he ever read on any subject. The leg- 
islative journals contain his work, and his 
“voluminous and lucid reports witli reference 
to the University and the Canal” are still pre- 
served. He enjoyed the friendship of the 
most eminent men of his time, and his opin- 
ions were regarded most highly wherever they 
were obtainable upon any subject. Like his 
brother, Governor Cabell, he was an intimate 
friend of William Wirt, and is frequently 
mentioned in his correspondence. 

After his retirement from public affairs, 
Mr. Cabell devoted himself during the re- 
mainder of his life to tlie management of his 
large estates, but never ceased to keep in touch 


with the institutions and public works with 
which he had been so long and usefully identi- 
fied. ITe fell into his final illness early in the 
year 1856. February 4th of that year, ]\Ir. 
Mayo Cabell, of L^nion Hill, wrote in his 
diary: “The Rev. Thomas F. Martin, of the 
Episcopal Church, administered the sacra- 
ment to Joseph C. Cabell, Sr., of Edgewood. 
He is in a most feeble state, but perfectly re- 
signed, and in full faith in the Saviour of 
men.” Death came the next day, February 
Sth, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and 
Mr. Mayo Cabell notes: “Full of years and 
full of honors. He has left a spotless name 
that will be revered and remembered by all of 
his surviving relatives and friends.” 

On the Sth of February, 1856, Governor 
Henry A. Wise submitted to the Legislature of 
Wrginia a special message announcing that 
“Joseph C. Cabell, late Rector of the Lhiiver- 
sity of Virginia, is no more,” and of him said : 
“One with Mr, Jefferson in founding the Uni- 
versity, a pioneer in the State improvements, 
a gentleman, a scholar, a devoted patriot and 
Virginian, a venerable, good man, departing 
from a high public place which he filled with 
ability and fidelity, I commend his example 
while living, and submit that his memory is de- 
serving of the honor I pay him now that he is 
dead.” 


MADISON, James, 1751-1836 

A roTuid.er, and Beotor, 1826-1834. 

James IHadison, LL.D., fourth President of 
the United States, was born in Port Conway, 
Virginia, March 16, 1751, son of James and 
Nellie (Conway) JMadison. His descent was 
from John Madison, the earliest American 
representative in the male line, who took a 
patent for land near the North River, on Ches- 
apeake Bay, in 1653. 

Janies Madison was the youngest of twelve 
children. His early education was received in 
a school conducted by Donald Robertson, and 
under the tutelage of the Rev. Thomas Mar- 
tin, the local clergyman, who prepared him 
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for collc^^c. He wfis ^radtistcd st Princeton 
in the class of 1771, remained one year 
after graduation, pursuing studies in Hebrew. 
At a "later date (1787) Princeton conferred 
upon him her Doctor of Laws degree. Madi- 
son was an assiduous student, and at an ex- 
tremely early age was well versed in several 
scholarly branches, notably Ancient and Mod- 
ern History and Constitutional Law, in which 
his knowledge is said to have been unequaled 
in America. His unusual mental attainments, 
together with a quick perception and a well 
balanced grasp of important public questions, 
soon brought him into the affairs of public 
life, and in 1774, young as he was, (twenty- 
tliree). he was appointed to the Committee of 
Safety of Orange County, \"irginia. Two 
years' later, he was elected a delegate to the 
Slate Convention which met in Williamsburg. 
L^pon this body devolved the performance of 
two momentous tasks : the instruction of the 
Virginia delegation to the Congress which 
passed the Declaration of Independence, and 
the draughting of a Constitution for the State. 
In the latter work Madison served on the spe- 
cial committee appointed for the purpose. Un- 
der the new Constitution he was elected to the 
first Virginia Legislature, but failed of re-elec- 
tion because of his refusal to purchase votes ; 
nevertheless, the Legislature elected him a 
member of the Governor’s Council, and in 
1780 he went as a delegate to the Continental 
Congress. Here he was appointed to several 
important committees concerned with such 
questions as the negotiations with Spain and 
the Impost Law. In 1784 Madison again 
took his seat in the Virginia Legislature, and 
he now commenced the first of his measures 
leading to the strengthening of the Federal 
power. Here he also successfully opposed the 
levying of a State tax for the s.upport of re- 
ligious institutions, and the requirement of re- 
ligious tests upon civil oflEce-holders. His 
Religious Freedom Act has been widely read 
in several languages. The long standing dis- 
pute between Virginia and Maryland, in re- 
gard to the navigation of the Potomac, had 


now come to a point rvhere the appointment of 
commissioners to solve the problem became 
necessary. The Potomac Company, with 
George Washington as President, was formed, 
and its proposals involved the building of 
canals and roads, and demanded the coopera- 
tion of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania in establishing laws for inter- 
state traffic through the water-ways. With 
the appearance before the Virginia Legislature 
of this question relating to such extensive ter 
rilory, Mr. Madison was quick to see the fa- 
vorable occasion for taking a step of great na- 
tional importance, and for which he had long 
waited. Accordingly, he drew up a resolution 
showing the advisability of settling the present 
traffic question and all questions of trade by 
empowering tlie Federal Government with 
control of the entire commercial system of the 
United States. At the first Convention, which 
was assembled at Annapolis, Maryland, Sep- 
tember II, 1786, but five States were repre- 
sented, and but little was accomplished; but 
Mr. Madison, who had been one of the Com- 
missioners, now wholly determined to effect 
the needed Federal reform, argued the cause 
before Congress, and thus seeured the pro- 
posal of the Philadelphia Convention of May, 
1787. Mr. Madison’s “Virginia Plan,” as 
presented to the Convention, was the nucleus 
of the American Constitution ; it first laid bare 
tile evils of the existing Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and then set forth those constructive prin- 
ciples which constituted the birth of the Fed- 
eral power. To this masterly stroke of state- 
craft, perhaps the greatest of its kind in his- 
tory, the country owes the creation of a Fed- 
eral Executive, a Federal Judiciary, and a 
National Legislature representing population 
in place of States, that peculiar adjustment of 
the relations between State and Nation where- 
by the State moves within the greater circle of 
Federal control without losing its individual 
power. The country had been saved from the 
danger of a loose alliance of States by combin- 
ing all into a Federal unit. Of Mr. Madison’s 
successful efforts to secure the ratification of 
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the Constitution in Virginia and througliout 
the country, the most notable was his author- 
ship, in association with Alexander Hamilton, 
of the well-known treatise on political science, 
“The Federalist.” 

In October, 1788, Air. Madison was elected 
to the first session of the United States House 
of Representatives, and retained his seat there 
for eight years, an active participant in all the 
problems confronting the country during that 
period. Of his twelve proposed amendments 
to the Constitution, ten were adopted in 1791. 
In 1799 he was again elected to the Virginia 
Assembly, and two years later he bt'came Sec- 
retary of Slate in President Jefferson's Cab- 
inet. At the expiration of the latter’s second 
term, Mr. IMadison was elected by the Repub- 
licans to the Presidency of the United States, 
defeating the Federalist candidate, Pinckney, 
by a large majority of electoral votes. His 
career as President showed that he had reached 
the zenith of achievement and power before 
attaining the highest office. His scope of ac- 
tion was within the bounds of peace, and in 
war he was obviously out of his sphere. His 
second term, to which he was elected on the 
condition of standing for the war policy, end- 
ed in 1817, and he retired to private life in his 
home at Montpelier, Mrginia. There he was 
for nearly twenty years engaged in the man- 
agement of his splendid estate. He was dur- 
ing this period, and to the time of his death, 
deeply interested in literature and political 
movements, and was constantly consulted by 
statesmen on all constitutional questions, and 
regarded as an oracle upon such subjects. 

In the events leading to the establishing of 
the University of Virginia, Mr. Madison 
played an active part, so earnestly devoting 
himself to promoting the interests of the early 
Central College, of which he was a Commis- 
sioner, that his name may justly be enrolled 
among those of the founders of the institution. 
He succeeded Mr. Jefferson as Rector in 1826, 
and served until 1834. He died at his home 
in Montpelier, June 28, 1836. 


TYLER, John, 1747-1813 

A PotLuder. 

John Tyler, eighth Governor of \lrginia. 
was born in James City county, \drginia, Fel'» 
ruary 24 , 1747. His father, of the same 
name, was Marshal of the Mce-Adniiralt\ 
Court. 

After study of academic subjects at the col- 
lege of William and Mary, the future Gov- 
ernor applied himself to the study of law, 
chiefly under the guidance of two notable pa- 
triots; George Wythe and Robert Carter Nich- 
ols. Under such stimulating influence, and 
further inspired by the patriotic eloquence of 
such orators as Patrick Henry, the young law- 
yer soon became imbued with the most bitter 
antagonism against the English authority, and 
in the preliminary events of the Revolution he 
was called into the public service, first as a 
member of tlie Committee of Safety of Charles 
City county. Tie was also a captain of the 
militia in that county, but abandoned the army 
service in 1776, when he was elected a Judge 
of the Admiralty Court. 

Two years later he entered the Legislature 
of \"irginia, where he rendered conspicuously 
active service for eight years, occupying the 
highest positions in that body, as chairman of 
the Committee of Justice and of other import- 
ant committees, and as Speaker of the House 
of Delegates. Throughout the Revolution, his 
career in the Legislature was characterized by 
unswerving courage and an intelligent under- 
standing of the needs of the State in its vari- 
ous institutions, and his efforts w^ere subse- 
qu-ently directed to the difficult questions of 
duty and trade relations with England. ]Mr„ 
Tyler w'as re-elected to the Admiralty Court 
in 1786, and by virtue of that election became 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State. 
While in the Legislature, he had been the 
member chiefly instrumental in securing the 
passage of those preliminary resolutions which 
led directly to the Annapolis Convention, and 
hence to the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
where the Constitution of the United States 
had its origin. It was, therefore, natural that 
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he should be chosen for Mce President of the 
now famous \ irginia Convention of 
where the Constitution received the formal 
ratification of the State. It is significant of 
Governor Tyler's foresight that he vigorously 
opposed the article permitting the slave trade. 
He was elected a Judge of the General Court 
of Ahrginia in 1788, upon the discontinuance 
of the State Admiralty Court in that year, and 
continued in that office until 1808- Numerous 
offices were tendered him, but he retained his 
position on the Bench for twenty years, until 
elected Governor of \'irginia. In this high 
office one of the most notable features of his 
administration was his intelligent labor in be- 
half of a thorough educational system for the 
State, and for his efforts in promoting the Lit- 
erary Fund he may truly be said to have been 
among the founders of the University of \’ ir- 
ginia. In iSii he was appointed Judge of 
the United States District Court of Virginia, 
and was still the incumbent of that office when 
he died, January 6, 1813. 

He was married to ]\Iary Armistead, and 
their son, John Tyler, became Governor of 
\'irginia and President of the United States. 


MONROE, James, 1758-1831 

Mesnb^ of Boaxd of Visitors 1826-1831. 

James Monroe, fifth President of the United 
Slates, was born in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, April 28, 1758, son of Spence and 
Eliza (Jones) Monroe. His ancestry, prob- 
ably of Scotch origin, dates back in this coun- 
try to 1650, when the first American family 
of the line settled in Virginia. His study at 
the College of William and Mary was brought 
to a sudden end by the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, and young Monroe, who had been 
reared in a locality of most ardent patriotism, 
at once volunteered for military service. As 
lieutenant in the Third Virginia Regiment, 
which was commanded by Colonel Hugh Mer- 
cer, he joined the army in 1776, and engaged 
in the important battles of that year, Harlem, 
White Plains, and Trenton, in the last named 


engagement receiving a wound while leading 
an advance detachment. During the next 
year he served as aide on the staff of the 
Earl of Stirling, ranking as major, and was 
present at Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Alonmouth. Later he formed an acquaintance 
(which afterward ripened into intimate friend- 
ship) with Thomas Jefferson, then Governor 
of Virginia, and through his influence attained 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Mr. Monroe's public life commenced with 
his election to the Virginia Assembly, in 1782, 
where he was soon appointed to the Execu- 
tive Council. In the following year he was 
elected to the Fourth Continental Congress, 
and by virtue of the rule then in force he con- 
tinued to represent irginia during a term of 
three years. In this time he proved himself 
an active and earnest worker, taking promin- 
ent part in many important questions, notably 
those of the government of western posses- 
sions; the dispute over the boundary between 
New York and Massachusetts ; and the regu- 
lation of commerce by the Congress. In the 
last of these questions Mr. Monroe was asso- 
ciated with Madison and others in i)romoting 
those measures which were the direct cause of 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 and of 
its important product, the F’ederal Constitu- 
tion. 

At the end of his Congressional term he re- 
turned to his home in Freclcrickvsburg, Virgin- 
ia, intending to practice law, but he was soon 
called into the public service as Delegate for 
the second time, to the State Assembly, and in 
1788 was sent to the famous Virginia Con- 
vention, where the question of ratification of 
the Federal Constitution was so warmly de- 
bated. He took the side of opposition, in 
company with Patrick Henry, his chief ob- 
jections being the possible danger of conflict 
between the Federal and State power, and his 
fear of the authority of the President becom- 
ing absolute. He finally approved ratification, 
however, on the condition of future amend- 
ments being introduced. 

Mr. Monroe was chosen by the Virginia 
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Lc\$^'islciturc to serve in the United States Sen- 
ate in 1790, his appointment l)ein^£> made to 
fill the place made vacant by the death of 
William (Irayson. In peditics lie had always 
])een opposed to the I'cfleralist party, and in 
the Senate he took a tlccisivo stand against 
the W'ashington administration, engaging in 
csi)eciall}' bitter contention with Hamilton, and 
objecting in severest criticism to every meas- 
ure taken by the Federalists to put into sys- 
tematic operation the new form of govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, surprising at first 
sight that he should be named for the French 
Ministry in 1794; but the truth doubtless was 
that Washington wished to conciliate the two 
political ]3arties by sending Jay to England, 
and 'Ar(niroe, the Anti-h\*deralist Republican, 
to France. Reaching Paris just at the time 
of the wStorm of excitement following Robe- 
spierre’s fall, ATr. Alonroe scorned to be car- 
ried away by the stirring influences of the 
day, and in his first speech so far surpassed 
the bounds of his authority in extending cor- 
diality to the new power that he was repri- 
manded by the Secretary of State at home. At 
the end of two years his conduct had not been 
such as to restore the confidence of the Ad- 
ministration, and in a letter of August 22, 
1796, he was notified that Charles C. Pinck- 
ney had been appointed to succeed to the office. 
Air. A'lonroc now set to work in the prepara- 
tion of an exhaustive work of five hundred 
pages, containing many official letters, papers 
and documents of instruction, entitled ‘'A 
\'icw of the Conduct of the Executive/’ This 
work was published in Philadelphia in 1797, 
and served to feed the flames of party feeling, 
which had already been the cause of consider- 
able public excitement. The “View” was a 
most powerful engine for the Anti-Federal- 
>sts, and its author became at once a conspicu- 
ous figure in the party. In State politics he 
won the vote for the Governorship in 1799 ^ 
continuing in that office for three years, and, 
after the inauguration of his friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, as President, he was (in 1802) rc- 
vSlored to the French Alinistry. 


In Paris he participated in the negotiations 
which resulted in the purchase of the great 
region then known as Louisiana, a measure 
which doubled the territory of the United 
States. After an unsuccessful attempt at the 
Spanish court to effect the cession of Florida 
to the United States, Air. Alonroe was accred- 
ited to the English court, where he sought 
reparation for the injuries to American com- 
merce. Here again he failed, and, though a 
treaty was concluded, it was so lacking in the 
essentials required that Jefferson refused to 
present it to the Senate. Again the Foreign 
Minister returned in disfavor; again he wrote 
an elaborate defence of his conduct ; and again 
he found popular favor, being for the third 
time sent to the Virginia Assembly, and elect- 
ed for the second time Governor of Virginia, 
in i8ri. He was called to the Cabinet of Pres- 
ident Aladison to act as Secretary of State in 
1811, and continued a member of that body 
for six years, in 1814-1815 serving also as 
Secretary of War. 

In 1816 Air. Alonroe’s name appeared on 
the Republican ticket as Presidential nominee, 
together with that of Daniel D. Tompkins for 
Arice-President, and so complete was the vic- 
tory that the Federalist candidates received but 
thirty-four electoral votes as against Monroe’s 
one hundred and eighty-three. With the dis- 
integration of the Federal party, and a general 
spirit of welfare and peace prevailing through- 
out the country, the first Alonroe administra- 
tion opened “the era of good feeling.” Of the 
important events of this period, the addition 
of the Florida territory, and the Missouri 
Compromise were tlie most significant. Air. 
Alonroe was re-elected at the end of his first 
term, and his second term became justly fa- 
mous for one act of profound importance in 
the future life of the nation — tlie promulga- 
tion of the Alonroe Doctrine. After the ter- 
mination of the eight years of his service, he 
lived at his country seat, Oak Hall, Loudoun 
county, Virginia, and in New York City, his 
most notable activity during the remaining 
years of his life being in promoting the inter- 
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ests of the University of Virginia as Regent 
and as a member of the Board of Visitors, and 
in taking paid in the \’irginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829. 

Mr. Monroe was married, in 1786, to a 
daughter of Lawrence Kortright, of New 
York City, and by her had two daughters: 
Eliza (Monroe) Hay, and Maria (Monroe) 
Gouverneur. He died in New York City, 
July 4, 1831, the third President to die on the 
nation’s birthday. 


TYLER, John, 1790-1862 

A rouuder. 

John Tyler, tenth President of the United 
States, was born in Greenway, Charles City 
county, Virginia, March 29, 1790, son of 
Governor John and Mary (Armistead) Tyler. 
His boyhood education was received in a 
school conducted by a Mr. McMurdo, who 
seems to have adopted despotic methods in 
ruling his young charges. It is related of 
him that once, upon complaining to the elder 
Tyler, after being locked up in the school 
house by a rebellion of which young Tyler 
was the ring leader, he received the response, 
''Sic semper tyrannise 

John Tyler graduated at William and Mary 
College in 1807, while in college being a nota- 
bly brilliant student of Ancient History, and 
receiving good training in the Fine Arts and 
Music. He later identified himself with the 
interests of his dnm 'mater, protesting against 
the removal of the college to Richmond, and 
serving at different times as Rector and Chan- 
cellor of the institution. 

After graduation, Mr. Tyler studied law 
and was admitted to the bar of Virginia in 
1809. He was not destined to remain in pri- 
vate professional life, however, for at the age 
of twenty-one he was first elected to the State 
Legislature, of which he was continuously a 
member from 1811 to 1816. Here he took 
the initial steps in his crusade against the 
United States Bank. In 1816 he was elected 
to Congress, to fill a vacancy in the national 


House of Representatives, where he continued 
to represent Virginia until 1821, then declin- 
ing re-election. In Congress he soon came 
out as a strict constructionist. The question 
of greatest importance at that time was upon 
the admission of Missouri to the Union, and, 
in the debate upon the matter, Mr. Tyler not 
only contended that the restriction of the ex- 
tension of slavery was injudicious, but even 
that Congress had no Constitutional authority 
to establish rules for the control of slavery. 
When the vote was taken upon the Missouri 
Compromise Bill, Mr. Tyler’s vote was 
thrown with the nays, which were almost en- 
tirely from the South. His further notable 
action as a Congressman was his opposition 
to a protective tariff, to which he was stead- 
ily averse. His retirement to private life in 
1821, when he declined re-election to Con- 
gress, was in order to restore failing health, 
but he was suffered to remain out of public 
service only a short time, being again elected 
to the Virginia Legislature in 1823. 

In 1825 the Legislature elected Mr. Tyler 
as Governor of the State, and in the following 
year passed a unanimous vote for his rcelec- 
tion. About this time commenced new di- 
visions of party lines. Mr. Tyler had main- 
tained allegiance to the State Sovereignly 
Democrats, and now, aided by the defection 
of certain National Republicans, he was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1827. 
Diming Jackson’s first term, the Nullification 
Act of South Carolina was the cause of 
serious dispute and of a division of the Demo- 
crats, and Mr. Tyler, while disapproving of 
the action of the State as unwise and un- 
constitutional, nevertheless stood opposed to 
the President’s proclamation threatening 
armed enforcement of the law within the 
State. In the second Jackson administration 
arose the vexed question of the United Stales 
Bank, and again Mr. Tyler’s convictions 
forced him to take sides against the Jackson 
policy. From this dispute originated the 
Whig party, composed of Jackson’s oppon- 
ents, who chose to consider the President a 
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kind of despot, naming themselves Whigs 
after the custom of the anti-King party in 
England. It was at the hands of this party 
that Tyler was later elected to the Vice-Presi- 
dency. In the contest over the Bank, Mr. 
Tyler vigorously opposed the institution as an 
■‘original sin against the Constitution,’’ taking 
the ground that Congress had not had author- 
ity to create such a corporation, but he was 
still more bitterly averse to Jackson’s arbi- 
trary actions, of which the climax was his 
order to the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
1833, to remove the deposits. In this action 
Mr. Tyler saw the safety of the constitu- 
tional government assailed, and in the result- 
ing schism in the Democratic party he allied 
himself with the State-Rights Whigs, a party 
of opposition, formed chiefly from the South- 
ern States. This wing of the Democrats now 
nominated Hugh S. White, of Tennessee, for 
President, and Mr. Tyler for Vice-President, 
but the followers of Jackson, in spite of the 
disruption in the party, carried through their 
candidates, Van Buren and Johnson, to suc- 
cess. Mr. -Tyler resigned his seat in Con- 
gress in February, 1836, after voting against 
the Benton resolution to cancel the vote of 
censure upon the President, thus again show- 
ing open hostility to the Jackson party, and 
refusing to obey the instructions of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature. 

In January, 1838, Mr. Tyler was chosen 
President of the Virginia Colonization So- 
ciety, on the occasion of its seventh anniver- 
sary; and in the spring of that year he was 
again elected to the Virginia Legislature. The 
Presidential campaign of 1839 was one of 
great popular demonstration. The financial 
crisis of 1837 brought about the cry for 
reinstatement of the United States Bank, and 
a general disapproval of President Van Buren, 
who opposed such a measure. No platform 
of issues was declared at the Whig conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, where General William 
H. Harrison and Mr. Tyler were nominated 
for the highest offices ; and, with the popular 
slogan of ^‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too,” the 


candidates were elected in a clamor which, 
for the time, concealed Mr. Clay’s purpose to 
use the new administration for the restora- 
tion of the Bank and other National-Repub- 
lican doctrines. : - ^ 

After the death of General Harrison, Mr. 
Tyler, in succeeding to the Presidency, 
showed at once that the administration could 
not be so used; and, while he had been allied 
with the Whigs because of his hostility to 
Jackson, he had no intention of supporting 
their present views, which were the exact re- 
verse of his convictions throughout his pub- 
lic career. The result was inevitable — two 
3"ears of war between the Whig majority in 
Congress and the veto power of the Presi- 
dent. Two Acts were passed through Con- 
gress providing for the establishment of a 
National Bank, but Mr. Tyler refused to 
waver from his former position, having, as 
he said, his “back to the wall.” He vetoed 
both bills, and so great was the indignation 
when the second message of veto was re- 
ceived (September 9, 1841), that two days 
later every member of the Cabinet resigned 
except Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 
Mr. Tyler again exercised the right of veto 
ill the next session of Congress, when a bill 
was passed providing for a tariff for revenue 
with a clause for distributing the surplus. 
This action was again the cause of great in- 
dignation, John Quincy Adams closing a 
speech with a mention of impeachment of the 
President. The victory came to the Presi- 
dent, however, with the removal of the ob- 
jectionable distribution clause. The further 
important features of Mr. Tyler’s administra- 
tion were the settlement of the Northeastern 
Boundary question, and others; by the Ash- 
burton Treaty with England in 1842; the 
Oregon controversy; and the question of the 
annexation of Texas; neither of the last 
named being settled until after the expiration 
of Mr. Tyler’s term of office. At a conven- 
tion held in Baltimore in May, 1844, he was 
nominated for a second term, but, at the re- 
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quest of the main organization of the Demo- 
cratic party, he withdrew his name. 

At the close of his administration Mr. 
Tyler retired to an estate which he had pur- 
chased on the bank of the James river, near 
Greenway. This estate he had named Sher- 
wood Forest, and there he spent the remain- 
ing- years of his life. He continued to take 
part in the public questions which were be- 
coming of constantly greater moment. As a 
means ot adjusting the difficulties caused by 
the secession of South Carolina, he proposed 
a Peace Convention, and was elected its Pres- 
ident. Upon the failure of that body to effect 
its purpose, he became a member of the State 
Convention, where he advocated the passing 
of the Ordinance of Secession, consistently 
holding to his former belief that secession 
was unwise, but that State Sovereignty must 
prevail. In May, i86i, Mr. Tyler became a 
member of the Provisional Congress of the 
Southern Confederacy, and was elected to the 
permanent Congress in the following autumn. 
Before taking his seat there, he died in Rich- 
mond, January i8, 1862. 

As a member of the Virginia Legislature, 
and as Governor of the State, Mr. Tyler was 
actively interested in those movements in be- 
half of ptiblic education of which the estab- 
lishing of the University of Virginia was a 
direct result. 


NICHOLAS, Wilson Cary, 1757-1820 

X Toniider. 

Wilson Cary Nicholas was bom in Han- 
over, Virginia, probably in i 757 j son of Rob- 
ert Carter Nicholas, a prominent lawyer and 
statesman of A'''irginia, Judge of the High 
Court of Chancery, Treasurer of the Colony, 
and member of the important State Conven- 
tions of that time. 

Like his father, Wilson Cary Nicholas 
graduated at William and Mary College, and 
became a prominent figure in the public af- 
fairs of Virginia. He attained high rank in 
the American army during the Revolution, 


and was selected by Washington to serve on 
the latter's life-guard, of which he continued 
in command until its disbanding in 1783. 

He was a member of the famous Virginia 
Convention of 1788, when the Constitution 
of the United States was ratified, and two 
years later was sent by the Democrats to the 
United States Senate. After four years in- 
the Senate, he resigned, December 17, 1804, 
and, retui-ning to Virginia, became Collector 
of the ports of Norfolk and Portsmouth. In 
1807 he was elected to Congress, and served 
there until November, 1809. From 1814 to 
1817 he was Governor of Virginia, and it was 
in tliat office that he served the cause of edu- 
cation in Virginia. As Governor of the State 
he was, under an Act of the Legislature, 
President of the Board of Directors of the 
Literary Fund, thus becoming officially identi- 
fied with the founding of the school system 
of which Jefferson and Cabell were the origi- 
nators. Governor Nicholas was intimately as- 
sociated with Jefferson at this time, seeking 
the ex-President’s counsel in all questions of 
education. His report of a plan embracing 
primary schools, academies, and the Univer- 
sitj’, whicli is discussed at length in the his- 
torical section of this volume, was one of the 
most important steps in the founding of the 
University of Virginia. 

Governor Nicholas died in Milton, Vir- 
ginia, October 10, 1820. 


COOPER, Thomas, 1759-1840 

A PoTmaw. 

Thomas Cooper was bom in London, Eng- 
land, October 22, 1759. He was educated at 
Oxford, and became a student of great versa- 
tility, acquiring an extensive knowledge of 
Medicine, the Natural Sciences, and Law. 
He was admitted to the bar, and for a time 
followed a circuit practice. ' Becoming in- 
volved in the political troubles of the time, he 
was sent to France by the Democratic clubs 
as a delegate to the French Democratic or- 
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ganization. There he became an ardent sym- 
pathizer with the Girondists of the Revolu- 
tion, and upon his return to England created 
extreme hostility by his advocacy of that 
party. He was denounced in the House of 
Commons by Edmund Burke, and in reply 
he brought out a violent pamphlet which was 
the cause of great sensation. Soon after, he 
came with his friend, Dr. Joseph Priestley, to 
the United States. Here his extreme views 
upon questions of government were again the 
cause of misfortune. As a member of the 
Democratic party he attacked the administra- 
tion of John Adams in a virulent article 
printed in the Reading (Pennsylvania) “Ad- 
vertiser” of October 26, 1799, and upon being 
tried for libel under the Sedition Act was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 
fined four hundred dollars. 

Dr. Cooper had settled in Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, where he soon built up a law 
practice, later being appointed Judge, but his 
arbitrary conduct led to his deposition by his 
own supporters, with whom he had become 
unpopular. From 1811, for three years, he 
occupied the Chair of Oiemistry in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and in 1816 
he was appointed to the same position in the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was called 
to the College of South Carolina in 1820, and 
remained there until 1834 as President of the 
institution and Professor of Chemistry and 
Political Economy. When Jefferson was pro- 
jecting his plans for the University of Vir- 
ginia, he entered into correspondence with Dr. 
Cooper, seeking his opinion upon various 
questions, and the value of Cooper’s sugges- 
tions is evident from the fact that Jefferson 
later brought about his election as the first 
Professor of Central College, having the ap- 
pointment confirmed for the University. He 
was not allowed to serve, however, because of 
his religious views. He was a man of re- 
markable scope of learning, renowned for his 
knowledge of such varied subjects as Law, 
Medicine, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Politics and 
Political Economy. Jefferson, in writing to 


Cabell, said of him : “He is one of the ablest 
men in America, and that in several branches 
of science. The best pieces on po- 

litical economy which have been written in 
this counliy were by Cooper.” 

In politics Dr. Cooper was a Democrat, 
standing for the doctrine of State-rights in 
its extreme form ; in religion a free thinker, 
and allied with the Unitarian denomination; 
in philosophy a materialist. He died in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, May ii, 1840, and left' 
an important bibliography of which notable 
works are : “Letters on the Slave-Trade,” 
London, 1787; “Tracts, Ethical, Theological, 
and Political,” 1790; “Information Concern- 
ing America,” 1790 ; “Account of the Trial of 
Thomas Cooper, of Northumberland,” Phila- 
delphia, 1800; "The Bankrupt Law in Amer- 
ica Compared with that of England,” 1801 ; 
“An English \"ersion of the Institutes of 
Justinian,” 1812; “Tracts on Medical Juris- 
prudence,” 1819; “Elements of Political 
Economy,” Charleston, 1826. 


RANDOLPH, Thomas Mann, 1768-1828 

A rounder. 

Thomas Mann Randolph, a Governor of Vir- 
ginia, was born in Tuckahoe, Virginia, Octo- 
ber I, 1768, son of Thomas Mann and Anne 
(Cary) Randolph. 

At the age of seventeen he was sent to 
Edinburgh University, where he evinced 
great interest and ability in scientific studies, 
and was especially influenced by Sir John 
Leslie, who- returned with him to America as 
tutor. While at the University, Randolph 
founded a Scientific Society to which Thomas 
Jefferson, a life-long friend of the elder Ran- 
dolph, was elected an honorary member. His 
eai'ly life was spent in the quiet pursuits of a 
scholar, cultivating the friendship of eminent 
students, among whom was the Abbe Corea, 
the botanist. In 1803 he was elected to Con- 
gress, and for four years occupied a seat in 
the House of Representatives. At the out- 
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break of the War of 1812, he entered the 
army service, becoming an artillei-y lieutenant 
in January of the first year of the war. Later 
he was promoted to the rank of captain in 
the Twentietli Infantry Regiment, with which 
he marched into Canada. He resigned from 
the service in 1814 because of a dispute with 
General Armstrong, then Secretary of War. 

Thomas Mann Randolph was elected Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1819, and continued in 
that office until 1821. He was one of the 
Board of fifteen Trustees of Albemarle Acad- 
emy, the forerunner of the Central College 
and hence of the University of Virginia. He 
was married Februar}- 23, 179^, to Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson. Governor 
Randolph died in Monticello, Virginia, June 
20, 1828. 


BARBOUR, James, 1775-1842 

A Potuider. 

James Barbour was bom in Orange 
County, Virginia, June 10, 177S. son of 
Colonel Thomas Barbour. At a very early 
age he was appointed to the office of local 
Deputy Sheriff, and while discharging the 
duties of tlrat office he acquired sufficient 
learning in law to admit him to the bar. He 
was but nineteen years old when admitted to 
practice, and but twenty-one when he was 
elected to the Virginia House of Delegates. 
He continued as a member of that body from 
1796 until 1812, and was at one time Speaker 
of the House. 

In 1812 he was elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia. Elected to the United States Senate 
in 1815, he was several times appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
In 1825 John Quincy Adams invited him to a 
place in his Cabinet as Secretary of War. 
Governor Barbour became Minister to Eng- 
land in 1829, but at the expiration of his first 
year was recalled by President Jackson, 
probably on account of his open hostility to 
the Democratic party. In 1809, while 
Speaker of the Virginia House, he draughted 


a bill providing that the Stale appropriate cer- 
tain revenues to the encouragement of learn- 
ing, and that an account be opened desig- 
nated “The Literary Fund.” The enactment 
of this measure may be considered the germ 
from which sprung the later growth of the 
\ irginia Educational System, and to this 
same Literary Fund the University of Vir- 
ginia owes its existence. It was doubtless 
with full realization of the importance of the 
bill that Governor Barbour, in claiming its 
authorship, declared that his ambition was to 
have his tombstone bear the inscription : 
"Here lies the Father of The Literary Fund.” 


BRECKENRIDGE, James, 1763-1846 

Memlbex of Board of Visitors, 1819-1833. 

James Breckenridge was bom near the 
town of Fincastle, Botetourt County, Virginia, 
March 7, 1763. His grandfather, a Scotch 
Covenanter, came to America as a refugee at 
the time of the restoration of the Stuarts. 

After graduating at the College of William 
and Mary in 1785, James Breckenridge spent 
two years in law study, and was admitted t(j 
the Virginia bar in 1787. He settled in Fin- 
castle for the practice of his profession, and 
continued there until his death. He was fre- 
quently a member of the Virginia General As- 
sembly, where he was the recognized leader 
of the Federalists. From 1809 until 1817 he 
occupied a seat in Congress, representing the 
Botetourt District of Virginia. 

As a member of the Board of Visitors, Mr. 
Breckenridge served the University of Vir- 
ginia from 1819 to 1833. He died in Fin- 
castle, August 9, 1846. 


COCKE, John Hartwell, 1780-1866 

Mem1)er of Board of Visitors, 1819-1852. 

John Hartwell Cocke, who for a third of a 
century was a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors of the University of Virginia, was a na- 
tive of the State, bom in Surry County, on 
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the 19th of Septonibcr, 1780. His literary 
education was obtained in the College of Wil- 
liam and ]\Tary, in which he was graduated 
with the class of 1798. Joining the American 
forces during the second war with England, 
at the time of the operations on the Chicka- 
hominy, in defense of the city of Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1812 and 1S13, he was the Gen- 
eral in command of the Virginia troops at 
Camp Carter and Camp Holly. He was not 
only active in military affairs, but was also 
prominent as a promoter of the temperance 
cause, and his efforts were effective and far- 
reaching in that connection. He held the 
office of Vice-President of the American Tem- 
perance Society, and was recognized as one 
of the distinguished leaders in the movement 
in the country. He was also the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Colonization Society, 
and his labors were largely directed along 
lines of direct benefit to his fellow-men. 

Mr. Cocke became a member of the original 
Board of Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and held a position in that body for 
thirty-three years, from 1819 until 1852. He 
took great pride in the University as one of 
the institutions of the State, and his influence 
was a factor in its development and substan- 
tial growth. He died in Fluvanna county, 
Virginia, July i, 1866. 


JOHNSON, Chapman, 1779-1849 

Member of Board of Yisitorsi 1819-1845. 

Giapman Johnson was born in Louisa 
County, Virginia, March 12, 1779. His col- 
legiate education was received at the College 
of William and Mary, where he graduated in 
1802. Under St. George Tucker he followed 
law study until admitted to the Virginia bar, 
and then established a practice in Staunton, 
Virginia, where he soon became well known 
for his legal ability, and for striking eloquence 
as an orator. His practice was after 1824 
conducted in Richmond, and there became one 
of the most extensive in the State. Mr. John- 
son enlisted for military service in the War 


of 1812, as captain of a volunteer company, 
becoming later an aide on the staff of Gen- 
eral James Breckinridge. In public life he 
held two important positions that of member 
of the Virginia Senate from 1815 to 1831, 
and as a member of the Virginia Convention 
of 1829. 

He was one of the Board of \"isitors of the 
University from 1819 to 1845. He died in 
Richmond, July 12, 1849. 


TAYLOR, Robert Barrand, 1774-1834 

Member of Board of Visitors, 1819-1822. 

Robert Barrand Taylor was born in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, March 24, 1774, and was grad- 
uated at the College of William and Mary, in 
1793. After a period of law study he entered 
the bar of Virginia, and followed practice in 
Norfolk, winning a wide reputation as an 
eminent lawyer. During the last four years 
of his life he held the office of Judge of the 
General Court of Virginia. 

In the public affairs of the State, Judge 
Taylor was for many years a prominent and 
active worker. He took part in the defense 
of Norfolk during the War of 1812 as Briga- 
dier General of the State Militia, and as a 
result of his conspicuous service was offered 
the same rank in the United States Army, but 
declined to serve. He was a member of the 
famous Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1829. He was also at an earlier date a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Assembly. 

Judge Taylor was one of the members of 
the first Board of Visitors of the University 
of Virginia, serving from 1819 to 1822. He 
died in Norfolk, April 13, 1834. 


RIVES, William Cabell, 1793-1868 

Member of Board of Visitors, 1828-1829; 1834- 
1849. 

William Cabell Rives was born in Nelson 
County, Virginia, May 4, 1793. He was edu- 
cated at the College of William and Mary, 
and at Hampden-Sidney College, afterwards 
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studying law and politiCvS under the g'liidancc 
of Thomas Jefferson. During the War of 
1812 he served with the State Militia in the 
defense of Virginia. 

His first public appointment was as a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of 1816, 
and ill the following year he went to the Leg- 
islaturCj where he remained for two years. 
In 1819 he was elected by the Democrats as 
Representative to Congress, and served the 
State there for three successive terms. Presi- 
dent Jackson appointed Nr. Rives as I\Iinister 
to France in 1829. In that office he continued 
until 1832, his most notable act being the 
negotiation of the treaty whereby France paid 
indemnity for past injuries to American com- 
merce. Mr. Rives was again Minister to 
France for four years from 1849. Upon his 
return to the United States, in 1832, he was 
elected to the National Senate, and resigned 
ill 1834, after refusing to vote in support of 
the measure to censure President Jackson’s 
withdrawal of deposits from the United 
States Bank. He was re-elected, however, in 
the following year, and continued in office 
until 1845, nphokling his former 2)osition by 
voting in favor of the Benton resolution of 
1837 cancel the censure measure. In i86r 
he went as one of five commissioners to the 
so-called Peace Congress in Washington, and 
after Virginia had seceded, a step which he 
had alw^ays 02:>posecl, he devoted his efforts to 
the Southern cause, becoming a member of 
the first and second Provisional Congresses of 
the Confederacy. 

Mr. Rives served the University of Vir- 
ginia as a member of the Board of Visitors 
from 1828 to 1829, and from 1834 to 1849. 
His mental gifts and cultured taste found ex- 
pression in numerous literary productions, of 
which the more important are: ‘‘Life and 
Character of John Hampden,” Richmond, 
1845; '"Ethics of Christianity,” 1855; and 
'‘History of the Life and Times of James 
Madison,” the author's intimate relations with 
Mr. Madison, and his access to various pri- 
i^ate papers, rendering an especial element of 


interest to tlie last named w^ork. Mr. Rives 
died at his C(nuitr\'-seat, Cdistle Hill, near 
Charlottesville, April 25, i868. 


RANDOLPH, Thomas Jefferson, 1792-1875 

Memiber of Board of Visitors, 1829-1853; 1857- 
1884. 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph was horn in 
oMoiiticcllo, Albemarle County, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 12, 1792, son of Governor Thomas 



Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 


Mann Randolph, Govermn* of Virginia from 
1819 to 1821, of whose life an account ap- 
pears elsewhere in this volume. His mother, 
IMartha (Jefferson) Randolph, was a daugh- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson. 

In early life Air. Randol})h was educated 
in schools of Philadelphia, J:kmnsylvania, and 
of Charlottesville, Virginia. One of the first 
acts of his business life was to discharge a 
debt of v$40,ooo remaining against his grand- 
father Jefferson V estate. Another work per- 
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formed in lo3’al regard for the memory of 
Jefferson was his preparation, as literary ex- 
ecutor, of the large four-volume "Biography, 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,'’ which was published in Boston, in 1829. 
An eminent financier, and possessing the qual- 
ities of resource and sound judgment, he was 
for many years a leading influence in the 
public life of Virginia. As a member of the 
Legislature, he effected, among other meas- 
ures, the passage of a bill for the adjustment 
of the tax question, whereby the finances of 
the State were materially strengthened. His 
knowledge of finance was also expressed in 
a pamphlet entitled Sixty Years’ Rem- 
iniscences of the Currency of the United 
States,'’ of which each member of the Legis- 
lature received a copy. In the Convention of 
1851-1852, when the Virginia Constitution 
was revised, he was an active member. After 
the secession of the Southern States, Mr. 
Randolph gave his support to the Confeder- 
acy, and, after the war, he was equally zealous 
in the movements to restore the well-being of 
his native State. His last appearance in pub- 
lic office was as chairman of the Democratic 
National Convention which was convened in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1872. 

For seven years he was Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and for thirty-one years 
a member of its Board of Visitors. He died 
in Edgehill, Virginia, October 8, 1875. 


MASON, James Murray, 1798-1871 

lfl:emTl)er of Board of Visitors, 1833-1855. 

James Murray Mason was born in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, November 3, 1798, son of 
John and Anna Maria (Murray) Mason. 

He graduated in the Academic Department 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1818, and 
then studied la-w at the College of William 
and Mary. Admitted to the Virginia bar, he 
established a practice in Winchester, from 
which he was called, in 1826, to take a seat 
in the Virginia House of Delegates. Here he 
was continuously in the service of the State 


for six years, in the meantime acting as a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1829, and in 1832 was chosen for a Presiden- 
tial Elector on the ticket of Andrew Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren. In 1837 Mason 
was elected to Congress by the Democrats, 
and served two years, declining re-election in 
order to resume law practice. In the United 
States Senate, to which he was elected by the 
Virginia Legislature in 1847, Mr. Mason, 
though not a notably brilliant statesman, be- 
came conspicuous for his ardent devotion to 
the Democratic principles of State Sover- 
eignty, and for his vehement opposition to the 
anti-slavery promoters. He will be remem- 
bered as the author of the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850, the famous measure which more than 
anything else added to the ranks of the anti- 
slavery advocates. Mr. Mason remained in 
the Senate until 1861, having been for ten 
real's chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and in that year he was appointed, in 
company with John Slidell, Confederate Com- 
missioner to Europe. The capture of the 
Commissioners by a Federal warship, their 
detention in Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, 
and their subsequent release at the demand of 
the English government, constitute another 
historic event in Mr. JMason’s career. From 
1862 until the close of the war he continued 
to represent, in cooperation with Mr. Slidell, 
the cause of the Confederacy before the Euro- 
pean courts, and then for three years he lived 
in Canada, returning to Virginia in 1868. 

He was from 1833 to 1855 a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Mason died near Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, April 28, 1871, 


HUNTER, Robert Mercer Taliaferro, 1809- 
1887 

IMCemlber of Board of Visitors, 1845-1852. 

Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter was born 
in Essex County, Virginia, April 21, 1809. 
After academic study in the University of 
Virginia, he entered the Law School of Win- 
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Chester, v irijinia, and was admitted to prac- 

tice in 1830. 

His professional career was of short dura-' 
tion, for in 1833 he was chosen to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, and from that time until 
his death devoted his efforts to the duties of 
public office. He was a nieiiiher of both 
branches of Congress, being elected to the 
House in 1836, 1838, and 1844, occupying 
the Speaker’s chair in 1839, 
ate in 1846. Hr. llunter continued in office 



Robert M. T. Hunter. 


as United States Senator for fourteen years, 
from 1847 to iS6r, and during that period his 
aggressive participation in all of the serious 
questions confronting the country brought 
him conspicuously into pu])lic notice. His 
political views were those of a State-Sov- 
ereignty Democrat, and as such he vigorously 
opposed Federal interference with slave trade 
in the States and Territories. He advocated 
the extension of the Missouri Compromise to 
the Pacific and the justice of the Fugitive 
Slave Law; and, as chairman of the Finance 


Committee, rendered an exhaustive rei)ort 
showing the advisability of reducing the value 
of the silver coins, in order to facilitate ship- 
ment to foreign countries. His policy favored 
a low tariff, and he was the author of the 
Tariff Act of 1857, by which duties were ma- 
terially lowered. 

At the Democratic Convention of i860, 
held in Charleston, South Carolina, for the 
nomination of the Presidential candidate, Mr. 
Hunter’s name was proposed and voted upon 
ill competition with that of Stephen A. Doug- 
las. His prominence as a statesman had now 
become fully established, and in the secession 
movements of the Southern States he was at 
once called into action in important functions. 
At one time he was thought of as the best 
man for the Presidency of the Confederacy, 
and later was elected a member of the Pro- 
visional Congress; was for a time Secretary 
of State; and, in opposition tO' the administra- 
tion of Jefi’erson Davis, was chosen for the 
Senate. In 1865 he was one of the Commis- 
sioners who met President Lincoln and Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Secretary of State, upon a 
vessel in Hampton Roads, in the futile at- 
tempt to negotiate peace. He continued in 
the Confederate Congress until the end of 
the war, speaking* in opposition to the bill 
freeing negroes who should perform military 
duty, but finally casting his vote for that 
measure at the instruction of the Virginia 
Legislature. He became Treasurer of Vir- 
ginia in 1877. 

From 1845 lo ^^52 Mr. Hunter was a mem- 
ber O’f the Board of Visitors of the University 
of Virginia. He died at his country home in 
Essex Comity, Virginia, July 18, 1887. 


STEVENSON, Andrew, 1784-1857 

Member of Board of Visitors, X84S-1857. 

xMidrew Stevenson was born in Culpeper 
County, Virginia, in 1784. At an early age 
he was admitted to law practice in his native 
State, and reached an eminent position in his 
profession. 
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He was elected to the Virginia House of 
Delegates when but twenty years old, and 
continued to be re-elected to successive ses- 
sions of that body. Here he soon displayed a 
brilliant statesmanship and eloquent oratory 
which led to his being chosen for the Speak- 
er's chair. In 1823 he was elected to Con- 
gress, after four years becoming Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and so con- 
tinuing until his resignation, in 1834. From 
1836 to 1841 Mr. Stevenson acted as Minister 
to England, and upon the termination of that 
service he devoted himself to the interests of 
the University of Virginia, where he was Rec- 
tor and a member of the Board of Visitors 
from 1845 1S57. Tit died at his country 

seat, Blenheim, in Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, January 25, 1857. 


MASON, John Young, 1799-1859 

Member of Board of Visitors, 1852-1853. 

John Young Mason was born in Greenes- 
ville County, Virginia, April 18, 1799. He 
graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1816, and afterwards prepared himself 
for the law in Litchfield, Connecticut. Ad- 
mitted to the Virginia bar in 1819, he entered 
upon what later proved to be a very success- 
ful practice, in Soutiiampton County. His 
important public career commenced with his 
election to the Virginia Legislature, and from 
that time he was almost continually in the 
public service until his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention of 
1829, and of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1831 to 1837, serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs during a portion of his Congressional 
period. Mr. Mason was later Judge of the 
United States District Court, and of the Vir- 
ginia Circuit Court. He held the position of 
Secretary of the Navy in President Jackson’s 
Cabinet in 1844, and the same in President 
Polk’s in 1846, having been in the intervening 
year Attorney-General of the United States. 

In 1849 be resumed practice in Richmond, 


and was President of the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1850. ;Mr. iMason’s final 
office was that of Aiinister to France, to which 
he was appointed in 1853, President 
Franklin Pierce. He was re-appointed by 
President James Buchanan, and while en- 
gaged in the duties of that office he died, in 
Paris, October 3, 1859. 

]\[r. Mason was a member of the Board of 
X'isitors of the Lhiiversity in 1852-18 S3. 


WISE, Henry Alexander, 1806-1876 

Member of Board of Visitors, 1852-1855. 

Henry Alexander Wise, a Governor of V'ir- 
ginia, was born in Drunimondtown, Acco- 
mac County, \urginia, December 3, 1806. 
He graduated in 1825 at Washington Col- 
lege, the institution in Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, which at a later date was combined 
with Jefferson College under the name Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. After gradua- 
tion he studied law, was admitted to the bar 
in Winchester, Virginia, in 1828, and settled 
in Nashville, Tennessee, returning to his na- 
tive State and County after two years. 

He was elected to Congress in 1833 by the 
Democratic supporters of Jackson, but during 
his term of service he joined the opponents of 
Jackson after the development of the Presi- 
dent's policy in regard to the L^nited States 
Bank. He was re-elected twice, his last term 
ending in 1839. In 1844 he was appointed 
Minister to Brazil, and from Alay of that year 
until October, 1847, he lived in Rio Janeiro. 

Even while retired in private life, Governor 
Wise engaged actively in the public issues of 
the time, in the campaigns of 1848 and 1852 
lending his earnest support to the Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency. He was elected 
Governor of Virginia in 1855, after an excit- 
ing contest in which he was vigorously op- 
posed by ffie 'ICnow-Notliings,” whom he 
finally defeated by declaring that they were 
really Abolitionists in disguise. It was dur- 
ing his Governorship that John Brown ef- 
fected his historic raid of Harper’s Ferry and 
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died in expiation of tiiat mad project. In 
i86i Governor Wise was a member of the 
\'irg'inia Convention, and, as one of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, he rendered a 
report stt.£’'g'0stiiig' the use of coniproniise 
measures to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of the coniiict between the North and South, 
but after the secession of Mrginia he prompt- 
ly enlisted his service for military dut}^, and 
was commissioned a Pirigadier General in the 



Confederate Army. His brigade was engaged 
at Kanawha Valley, Gauley Bridge, Roanoke 
Island, North Carolina, and in other import- 
ant battles. 

Governor Wise resumed the practice of his 
profession in Richmond after the close of the 
war, and died in that city, September 12, 
1876. He was a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors of the University of Virginia from 1852 
to 1855. 


STUART, Alexander Hugh Holmes, 1807- 

Reotor, and Member of Board of Visitors, 
1876-1382. 

Alexander Hugh Holmes Stuart was horn 
in Staunton, Virginia, April 2, 1807, son of 
Archibald Stuart, member of the Virginia 
Convention which ratified the United States 
Constitution in 1788; President of the Vir- 
ginia Senate ; and Judge of the General Court 
of Virginia. 

Alexander Stuart was at first a student in 
the College of William and Mary, but after 
one year he entered upon a course of law at 
the University of Virginia, where he grad- 
uated in 1828. He was at once admitted to 
the bar in his native place, where he began 
practice. At the beginning of his notable 
political career he came out in advocacy of 
Henry Clay, and was a member of the Young- 
Men’s Convention convened in Washington, 
in 1832, in support of Clay. Four years later 
he was elected to the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, where he served two terms, declining 
re-election in 1839* From 1841 to 1843 
Stuart occupied a seat in Congress, and there 
became famous for his active participation in 
debate. On die Clay ticket of 1844 and on 
the Taylor ticket of 1848 he was a Presiden- 
tial Elector, and from 1850 to 1853 he served 
in President Fillmore’s Cabinet as Secretary 
of the Interior. After acting as Delegate to 
the National Convention of 1856, which nomi- 
nated Fillmore for President, he again en- 
tered the political life of Virginia as a niem- 
lier of the State Senate, continuing in that 
body from 1857 to 1861, and then participat- 
ing in the Virginia Convention of 1861. Mr. 
Stuart had always been allied with the Old- 
Line Whigs, and as such he steadily opposed 
the secession of Virginia, and, after the Ap- 
pomattox surrender, he was one of the 
foremost men in the South in the work of 
reconstruction and of the adjustment of peace- 
ful relations between the North and the 
South. He was the first to propose, and with 
the aid of Grant, was most active in promot- 
ing, those measures which resulted in remov- 
ing Virginia from military rule. 
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To the University of Virginia he gave de- 
voted service for many years, being Rector 
from 1876 to 1882, and from 1884 to 1886, 
and a member of the Board of Visitors from 
1876 to 1882* 


BROOKS, Lewis, 1793-1877 

Benefactor. 

Lewis Brooks was born in New Milford, 
Connecticut, in 1793, and was educated in the 
common schools in the vicinity of his home. 
At an early age he commenced a business ca- 
reer which was fruitful of large returns, his 
operations in the manufacture of woolen cloth 
and, at a later period, in mercantile pursuits, 
proving highly successful. He first became a 
resident of Rochester, New York, in 1822, 
and upon his retirement from active business 
in 1837 he retained that city as his home. 

Mr. Brooks was, during a large part of his 
life, a most generous contributor to charitable 
and educational needs, his benefactions fre- 
quently being made anonymously. In 1875 
the University of Virginia received from him 
the gift of sixty-eight thousand dollars to be 
used in erecting a building for a Museum of 
Natural History and Geology and in provid- 
ing the necessary equipment. The Museum 
was completed in the following year, after the 
further sum of six thousand dollars had been 
given by Mr. Brooks’s brothers, the Rev. 
Samuel and Garcy Brooks, and others. 
Among other notable benefactions of Mr. 
Brooks were the gifts of ten thousand dollars 
to the Rochester City Hospital; ten thousand 
dollars to St. Mary’s Hospital of Rochester; 
and five thousand dollars each to the Indus- 
trial School and ‘the Female Charitable So- 
ciety of Rochester. Mr. Brooks died at his 
home in Rochester, New York, August 9, 
1877. 


RANDALL, John Witt, 1813-1892 

Benefactor. 

John Witt Randall, M. D., was born in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, November 6, 1813, son 


of Dr. John and Elizabeth (Wells) Randall. 
His mother was a granddaughter of Samuel 
Adams, the patriot of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

After attending the Boston Latin School, 
he entered Harvard, graduating as Bachelor 
of Arts in the class of 1834. He received the 
Master's degree in course, and that of Doctor 
of Medicine upon graduation from the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1839. Dr. Randall’s 
tastes early developed in a scientific direction, 
entomology being a branch to which he es- 
pecially devoted himself. For three-quarters 
of a century he was a prominent figure in 
American scientific circles, his acquisitions as 
a naturalist being widely famous. Soon after 
graduation he received an appointment as 
Professor of Zoology in the Department of 
Invertebrate Animals in the South Sea 
(Wilkes’s) Exploring Expedition, a govern- 
ment enterprise, but wearisome delays and 
personal jealousies so hindered the setting out 
of the expedition that Dr, Randall saw fit 
to resign his office. He afterward passed his 
life quietly in retirement, devoting a consid- 
erable part of his time to the collection of en- 
gravings, acquiring one of the most valuable 
collections in America. This he donated to 
I-Iarvard. He began six volumes of his 'writ- 
ings, of which but one had been completed 
and published at the time of his death. He 
was a frequent contributor to scientific maga- 
zines, and published a large number of scien- 
tific monographs. Upon the death of hi?, wife, 
Belinda A. Randall, in 1898, the University 
of Virginia received from his estate the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars with which the 
Randall Dormitory was erected in 1899. Har- 
vard was also one of the beneficiaries of Dr. 
Randall’s estate, receiving thirty thousand 
dollars to establish the John Witt Randall 
fund, of which the income is to be used for 
the care and preservation of the engravings 
donated during his lifetime, and for the gen- 
eral purposes of the Department of Fine Arts. 
Dr. Randall died in Boston, Massachusetts, 
January 25, 1892. 
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CORCORAN, William Wilson, 1798-1888 

Benefactor. 

William Wilson Corcoran was born in 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, December 
27, 1798, son of Thomas and Hannah (Lem- 
mon) Corcoran. His father was a native of 
Limerick, Ireland, who came to i\merica in 
17S3 and settled in Georgetown, where he 
was Magistrate and Postmaster, and held 
other positions and was a Trustee of the 
Georgetown College. 



William W. Corcoran 


Mr. Corcoran was educated in private 
schools and at Georgetown College, his at- 
tention being- particularly directed to mathe- 
matical and classical studies. At the age of 
seventeen he commenced his commercial 
career in association with his two older 
brothers, who were engaged in an extensive 
dry goods and wholesale auction and commis- 
sion business. In a time of great financial 
di.stress, 1823, this firm was compelled to fail, 


and to make a compromise with a part of the 
creditors on a basis of fifty cents on the 
dollar. It is a notable fact that Mr. Corcoran, 
at a later date, discharged the debts of this 
concern at the full figure. From 1822 to 1836 
his attention was occupied with the manage- 
ment of large real estate interests in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held by the United States 
Lank and the Bank of Columbia, and in 1837 
he opened a general banking and brokerage 
business in Washington. After three years, 
George W. Riggs was admitted to partner- 
ship, and the firm of Corcoran & Riggs rap- 
idly acquired a business of enormous propor- 
tions, accepting during times of war, a large 
proportion of the government loans. At one 
period in the Mexican War when the concern 
had negotiated government loans to the ex- 
tent of twelve million dollars, a falling 
market reduced the value below the original 
rate at which the loan had been taken. This 
would have dismayed a less courageous finan- 
cier (indeed, Mr. Riggs bad already with- 
drawn from partner. ship) ; but Mr. Corcoran 
at once sailed for London, and there enlisted 
the support of the most influential of the 
English banking houses. This transaction 
augmented the success of the already wealthy 
house, and in 1854, when he retired, Mr, Cor- 
coran’s property was estimated in millions. 

Of his memorable benefactions to the pub- 
lic welfare, the most notable is certainly the 
Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, erected 
and endowed at a large expense. He was 
also the founder of Oak Hill Cemetery, of 
Georgetown, and the Louise Home for Needy 
Gentlewomen; while his gifts to various col- 
leges and universities, churches and theo- 
logical seminaries, and to various charitable 
institutions abundantly testify to his spirit of 
genuine philanthropy. He is said to have 
spent in this way over five million dollars. 
To the University of Virginia he gave, be- 
tween the years 1870 and 1876, sums of 
money amounting to six thousand dollars, of 
which one thousand was devoted to the needs 
of the Chemical Department, and five thous- 
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and dollars to the uses of the University 
Library. 

Mr. Corcoran was married in 1835 to 
Louise Amory Morris/ daughter of Commo- 
dore Charles Morris. He died in Washing- 
ton, Fc])ruary 24, 1888. 


VANDERBILT, William Henry, 1821-1885 

Benefactor. 

William Henry Vanderbilt was born in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, May 8, 1821, 
son of Cornelius Vanderbilt. He was edu- 
cated at the Columbia Grammar School, 
which he left at the age of seventeen to enter 
the ship-chandlery business, and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1839, he began financial training 
under the well-known banker, Daniel Drew. 
Forced by failing health to retire to a small 
farm at New Dorp, Staten Island, in 1842, he 
improved and enlarged it chiefly through his 
own exertions. Subsequently appointed re- 
ceiver of the Staten Island Railroad, he man- 
aged the affairs of that enterprise in such an 
able manner as to gain the good opinion of 
his father, who up to this time is said to have 
had little or no confidence in his son’s ability 
as a financier. The genius thus developed 
was exceedingly advantageous to the elder 
Vanderbilt, who placed his. son in charge of 
his accumulating railroad interests. Taking 
the Vice-Presidency of the Harlem and Hud- 
son River corporations, and shortly afterward 
that of the New York Central Railroad, he 
managed those enterprises with the same pru- 
dence and sagacity which had brought to a 
prosperous condition the affairs of the insolv- 
ent Staten Island Company. Personally at- 
tending to the finances of the various lines 
under his control, he not only exercised a 
watchful care over their general interests, but 
by a well conceived plan of conciliation and 
compromise succeeded in avoiding the threat- 
ened disasters of a rate war and a labor strike. 
In 1883 he resigned the Presidencies of the 
New York Central & Hudson River, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Michi- 


gan Central companies, and visited Europe 
for rest and recreation. 

In 1881, after the University of. Virginia 
had received from Leander J. IMcCormick, of 
Chicago, the large refracting telescope, manu- 
factured by Alvan Clark & Sons, and esti- 
mated to be worth fifty thousand dollars, 
there arose the immediate need of an As- 
tronomical Observatory ; and to the institu- 
tion of this branch of the University Mr. Van- 
derbilt was a liberal contributor. He gave 



Wm. H. Vanderbilt. 


twentj^-five thousand dollars of the seventy- 
five thousand which was needed, the re- 
mainder being contributed by the Alumni. 
Thus the Observatory Building was erected 
on Mt. Jefferson, with suitable workrooms 
and a residence for the Professor, and the 
Directorship of the Observatory was per- 
manently endowed, 

Mr. Vanderbilt also increased the endow- 
ment of Vanderbilt Universitv, which had. 
been founded by his father, Cornelius Van- 
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derbiit; with an additional fund of two hun' 
dred thousand dollars; gave one hundred 
thousand dollars for a Theological School to 
]>e connected with the same institution, and 
ten thousand dollars for its library; donated 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars to 
the New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons for the purpose of erecting new build- 
ings; distributed one hundred thousand dol- 
lars among the employees of the New York 
Central Railroad after their refusal to strike 
ill 1877; gave fifty thousand dollars to the 
Church of St. Bartholomew of New York 
City, and paid one hundred and three thous- 
and dollars for the removal of the Obelisk 
from Egypt to New York, and its erection in 
Central Park, His generous treatment of 
General Grant at the time of the latter^s finan- 
cial difficulty, was commended and admired 
throughout the nation. His will ordered the 
distribution of one million dollars for benevo- 
lent purposes, and included gifts to the Van- 
derbilt University, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Young' Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, the missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and St. Luke's Hospital. He also 
inade provision for the building and main- 
tenance of a Moravian Church, and a family 
mausoleum at New Dorp. 

William H. Vanderbilt died in New York 
City, December 8, 1885, 


McCORMICK, Leander J., 1819- 

Benefactor. 

Leander J. McCormick was born February 
B, 1819, in Walnut Grove, Rockbridge Coun- 
ty^ Virginia. His parents were Robert and 
Mary Ann (Hall) McCormick, and his an- 
restors rendered military service during the 
Revolutionary war and the second war with 
jfeat Britain in 1812. 

Mr. McCormick acquired a practical educa- 
ion in the local schools. His father was a 
:ian of unusual inventive genius and love for 
lechanics, gifts which the son inherited in 
larked degree, and the two were associated 


in manufacturing enterprises from a time 
when young McCormick was little more than 
a lad. In 1846 Leander held a oiic-third in- 
terest in seventy-five reaping machines made 
by the father. In 1847 Leander located in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where he engaged with his 
brother, Cyrus H. McCormick, in building 
one hundred reaping machines. In the fol- 
lowing year Leander removed to Chicago, Il- 
linois, which was thenceforth the scene of his 
useful and busy effort, in association with 
his brothers, William S. and Cyrus H. Mc- 
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Cormick, and their business relationship was 
maintained until 1879, when the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Company was formed, 
and Leander retired from active participation 
in its affairs. During all these years, Leander 
J. McCormick was the principal manager of 
the • manufacturing department, and he- 
watched every operation with the utmost care. 
In 1858 his first invention was patented — the 
better placing of the rake on the reaper, ancf 
the introduction of a driver’s seat — improve- 
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ments which the United States Commissioner 
of Patents pronounced ‘dhe crowning glory 
of the machined’ Pie made various other in- 
novations in subsequent years. The McCor- 
mick factories were burned down during the 
great Chicago fire of 1871, and the firm was 
so seriously crippled that it seemed impossible 
to replace them. Plowcver, the works were 
finally re-established, and fortune crowned 
the efforts of the brothers. 

Mr. McCormick is held in grateful recol- 
lection by the friends of the University of Vir- 
ginia for his superb gift of a telescope and 
the Observatory which bears his name. The 
instrument he had contracted for before the 
fire which swept away so much of his for- 
tune. The telescope was then the largest re- 
fractor in the world, and was made by the 
celebrated Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCormick was married, in 1845, 
Miss lienrietta Maria, daughter of John 
Hamilton, of Rockbridge County, Virginia. 


FAYERWEATHER, Daniel B., 1822-1890 

Benefactor. 

Daniel B. Fayerweather was born March 
12, 1822, and died in New York City, No- 
vember 15, 1890. He was a son of Lucius 
Fayerweather, who w 2 ls a descendant in the 
fourth generation from John Fayerweather, 
of North Stratford, Connecticut, who lost his 
life in the campaign against Fort Ticoiider- 
oga, in 1775. SamueVa son of John Fayei*- 
weather, served throughout the Revolutionary 
War. 

Daniel B. Fayerweather was educated in 
the Newtown (Connecticut) Academy. He 
learned the trade of shoemaking, and this led 
him into a career of conspicuous usefulness. 
For a time he was associated with Captain 
Luzon W. Clark, of Trumbull, Connecticut, 
in shoe manufacturing, and the firm built up 
a profitable business in the South. While in 
New York City purchasing material, Mr. 
Fayerweather made the acquaintance of Hoyt 


Brothers, leather manufacturers, with whom 
he became connected, first as an employee and 
then as a partner. In 1884 he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Fayerweather & Ladew, 
which became one of the largest leather man- 
ufacturers in the United States, operating tan- 
neries in IMaryland, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Georgia and Alabama, and holding an 
enormous trade. Mr, Fayerweather was a 
shrewd financier, and made profitable invest- 
ments in a score of railways. He was munifi- 
cent in the use of his great wealth. By his 
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will he left $3,725,000 to thirty-five colleges, 
and $560,000 to eleven hospitals, besides pro- 
viding that, after the payment of these and 
other specified bequests, the residue of his 
estate should be distributed among educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia commemorates him in the 
beautiful Fayerweather Gymnasium, built and 
equipped out of the means which came from 
the honored philanthropist. 

Mr. Fayerweather married Lucy, a daugh- 
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ter of William E. Joyce, of Trumbull, Con- 
necticut. She died July i6, 1892, in Rutland, 
\^erniont. 


ROUSS, Charles B., 1836-1903 

Benefactor. 

Charles B. Roiiss, merchant and philan- 
thropist, was born in Frederick County, 
T^Iaryland, February ii, 1836, son of Peter 
Hoke and Belinda (Baltzell) Rouss. He was 
of Austrian ancestry, a descendant of George 





Rouss, who was of the Common Council of 
Kronstadt, in 1500, and from whom came 
descendants who were prominent in the pub- 
lic affairs of the Empire. Peter Hoke Rouss, 
father of Charles B. Rouss, was a farmer, who 
in 1841 removed from Mainland to Berkeley 
County, Virginia, where he purchased in the 
Shenandoah Valley, twelve miles from Win- 
chester, an estate to which he gave the name 
of Runnymede. 


When ten years of age, Charles B. Rouss 
entered the Winchester Academy, which he 
left at the age of fifteen to take employment 
as clerk in a store in the village. In three 
years he had saved the sum of $500, and with 
this capital he began in business on his own 
account, which he conducted with such suc- 
cess that in another three years he was pro- 
prietor of the largest store in the place. At 
the opening of the Civil War he enlisted in 
the Twelfth Virginia Regiment, and per- 
formed the full duty of a soldier until the 
surrender at /Appomattox. He then engaged 
in a mercantile business in New York City, 
but failed by reason of the operations of the 
then general credit system. He set to work 
to retrieve his broken fortunes, and opened 
another establishment, adopting a strict cash 
system. He also began the publication of the 
'‘Auction Trade Joiirnal,’' which soon made 
his name familiar in mercantile circles 
throughout the country. He prospered from 
the outset, and erected a million dollar store 
building which was thenceforward the scat of 
his operations until his death. 

Mr. Rouss was a fine specimen of the true 
Southerner who, facing defeat and disaster 
with indomitable courage, not only re-estab- 
lished himself, but also gave himself to the 
rehabilitation of the section with which his 
early fortunes had been cast, and which he 
ever held in loyal affection. He passed his 
vacations at Winchester, Vii*ginia, and was 
each year an honored participant in the Agri- 
cultural Fair, on “Rouss Day/’ so named in 
his honor for his generous benefactions to 
that and other local institutions. Among his 
gifts was one of $30,000 for the establishment 
of the city water works, and $.10,000 for the 
improvement and adornment of the grounds 
of the Mount Hebron Cemetery Association, 
Two of his larger benefactions were of vast 
importance — the magnificent Rouss Physical 
Laborator}^ which he provided for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the splendid Confed- 
erate Memorial Hall at Richmond, Virginia, 
with its priceless collection of records and 
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relics illustrating the Civil War period. In 
affectionate memory of his comrades of “The 
Lost Cause,” he erected at Mount Hope Cem- 
etery, near New York City, a monument to 
the dead of the Confederate Veteran Camp 
of that city. To New York City he presented 
a masterly replica of Bartholdi's statues of 


AVashington and Lafayette, the originals of 
which are in a park in Paris, France. 

Mr. Rouss married, in 1859, Miss Maggie 
Keenan, daughter of James Keenan, of Win- 
chester, A^irginia, and of this marriage were 
born two sons and a daughter. Mr. Rouss 
died in New Y^'ork City, March 3, 1902. 
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Ofp'icers and Alumni. 


EMMET, John Patton, 1796-1842 

Professor of Natural History, afterwards 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, 1825-1842, 

John Patton Emmet, M. D., was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, April 8, 1796, son of Thomas 
Addis Emmet, the distinguished Irish patriot 
who was an active leader in the famous rebel- 
lion of 1798, and who after an imprisonment 
in Fort George, Scotland, was released by the 
English authorities on July 4th, 1802. He 
remained in France until the autumn of 1804, 
when he came to the United States with his 
family, settling in New York City, where he 
soon attained eminence as a lawyer, and was 
elected Attorney General of the State in 1812. 

Flis son, John Patton Emmet, was seven 
years old at his coming to the country, and 
was educated at a private school in Flatbush, 
Long Island. Pie became a student at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point 
in 1814. Shortly after, he was detailed as 
Acting Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
which position he held until his resignation 
early in 1817, in consequence of ill health. He 
passed one year in Naples, and upon his re- 
turn to New York in 1819, with improved 
health, he began the study of Medicine under 
one of the most accomplished medical practi- 
tioners and teachers of Chemistry of his day, 
— Dr. William J. Macneven, an Irishman by 
birth, who had come to the United States in 
compan}’' with his friend and compatriot in the 
Irish difficulties, the elder Emmet, father of 
John Patton Emmet. 

In 1822 John Patton Emmet received his 
medical degree from the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, then under the Presi- 
dency of the eminent Dr. Samuel Bard. He 
practiced his profession in Qiarleston, South 
Carolina, from 1822 to 1825, and while so en- 
gaged gained a well merited celebrity as a 
popular lecturer on Chemistry, phrasing his 
utterances in plain intelligible language, and 
introducing numerous novel illustrations. 
These lectures attracted the attention of the 
founders of the University of Virginia, and 


when the first Professors of that institution 
were appointed, in 1825, Dr. Emmet was 
called to the chair of Chemistry, and his war- 
rant, written and signed by Thomas Jefferson, 
“Father of the University,'’' and its first Rec- 
tor, is yet preserved. Dr. Emmet served in 
his Professorship until 1842, and for a num- 
ber of years during this period he delivered a 
regular course of lectures upon Materia Med- 
ica as well as on Chemistry. He was a man 
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of broad scope of talent and greatly admired 
as a lecturer because of the simplicity and 
lucidity of his style ; a skilled draughtsman ; a 
sculptor of no mean ability; and a musician 
as well as composer. He was skilful in the 
composition of English verse and was a careful 
writer, chiefly upon chemical and kindred 
topics, and the more notable of his papers are 
contained in '‘Silliman’s Journal.” These in- 
clude 'Todide of Potassium as a Test for Ar- 
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senic;"’ 1830; ‘''Solidification of Gypsum/' 
1833 : and ''Formic Acid/' 1837. To these are 
to be added others touching upon a line of in- 
vestigation in which he was among the earliest 
and ablest — Description of a New Mode 
of Producing Electro-Magnetic Currents/' 
1833, and "An Inquiry Into the Probable 
Cause of Electro-Magnetic Currents/' 1835. 
Plis last investigations^ wdiich occupied several 
years, were devoted to an exhaustive series of 
experiments and to the composition of a treat- 
ise in which he refused his assent to the New- 
tonian theory of refraction, and this work has 
never been published. Dr. Emmet attained a 
profound knowledge of Latin and Greek; he 
spoke fluently French and Italian, and had 
some knowledge of German. He was by na- 
ture a skilful mechanic, and possessed an un- 
usual inventive turn of mind. 

Dr. Emmet was married, in 1827, to Miss 
Mary Byrd Tucker, a native oi Bermuda. He 
died in New York City, August 12, 1842, 
while on leave of absence from the University 
of Virginia, granted in the hope of restoring 
his health, which had never been vigorous. 
The family name is preserved in that of a 
son, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of New York 
City, who has three sons, the eldest of whom, 
Dr. John Duncan Emmet, received the greater 
portion of his academical education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, as w^ell as his degree in 
medicine. 


BONNYCASTLE, Charles, 1792-1840 

Professor of Natural Pliilosopliy and Mathe- 
matics, 1825-184;0< 

Qiarles Bonnyeastle was born in Wool- 
wich, England, in 1792, son of John Bonny- 
castle. The father was a professor in the 
Royal Military Academy, and was a noted 
mathematician. Charles Bonnyeastle was edu- 
cated in the institution named, and in his early 
manhood was associated with his father as an 
instructor there. He was an eminent scholar 
in Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, and 
aided his father in the preparation of certain 


mathematical text-books, and also wrote arti- 
cles for various encyclopedias and periodicals. 

In 1825 Charles Bonnyeastle was recom- 
mended to Francis Walker Gilmer as a suit- 
able person for the chair of Natural Philoso- 
phy at the University of Virginia, and that 
year he came from England, with Professors 
Key and Dunglison, to enter upon the duties 
of that position. In 1827, upon the retirement 
of Professor Key from the Professorship of 
Mathematics, Professor Bonnyeastle was 
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transferred to that chair, and he continued to 
occupy it until his death, October 31, 1840. 
He inherited, the paternal talent for mathe- 
matics, and this, with the training which he 
received under his father, afforded him an 
equipment which had a decided influence upon 
the methods of instruction in the institution 
to which he came. He introduced the use of 
the ratio method of the trigonometrical func- 
tions, first used in the English Universities in 
1830. This was one of the many facts show- 
ing how thoroughly the University of Virginia 
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kept abreast of the times, far in advance of 
other American colleges, and almost equal 
with the educational institutions of Europe, 
and it found recognition in a later utterance of 
Professor Venable, while acting as Chairman 
of the Faculty, when he pronounced the exam- 
inations set by Professor Bonnycastle as '‘for 
years ahead of any mathematical instruction 
given to any college in the United States.” 

Among his various articles and papers on 
scientific topics, Professor Bonnycastle pub- 
lished : “Inductive Geometry,” Philadelphia, 
1832; “Algebra,” New AVrk, and “Mensura- 
tion,’' Philadelphia. 


DUNGLISON, Robley, 1798-1869 

Professor of Medicine, 1825-1833. 

The name of Robley Dunglison, M. D., LL. 
D., is familiar to every student of medicine, 
as a teacher and author of surpassing ability. 
In addition to his vast professional acquire- 
ments/he was a man of scholarly feelings and 
general culture, and left an enduring influ- 
ence. 

He was born in Keswick, Cumberland, Eng- 
land, January 4, 1798. He received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in London in 1819, 
and again, after further study, at the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen, Germany, in 1823. Fie set- 
tled in London in the practice of his profes- 
sion, engaging in medical writing as editor of 
the “London Medical Repository” and of the 
“Medical Intelligencer,” but after two years 
he was summoned to America by Thomas 
Jefferson, to take the Professorship of Medi- 
cine in the University of Virginia, in which 
he also became the first Secretary of the Fac- 
ulty, and its second Chairman. He remained 
until 1833, when he removed to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, in Baltimore, the incumbent 
of the chair of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, which, in turn, he resigned in 1836 to 
become Professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine in Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia. Here he continued until his death, 
more than thirty years later, during a great 


part of the time being Dean of the Faculty. 
Under his management the institution made 
notable progress, and probably then received 
the impetus which resulted in its later success. 
He was an eminent scholar in several branches 
of learning ; a benevolent, public-spirited char- 
acter; and an active supporter of charitable in- 
stitutions. Much of his time was spent in the 
service of the Philadelphia Institution for the 
Blind, of which he was Vice-President, and he 
will long be remembered for his efforts in pro- 
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moting the printing of books in embossed let- 
ters for the use of the blind. He was Presi- 
dent of the Musical Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia, and Vice-President of the American 
Philosophical Society. In 1825 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine as a mark of 
honor from Yale, and was granted the degree 
of Doctor of Laws elsewhere. 

Besides translating and editing a large num- 
ber of works ill foreign languages, he pub- 
lished many original works which have been 
widely popular, His bibliography includes: 


22 
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“Commentaries on Diseases of the Stomach 
and Bowels in Children/’ London, 1824; In- 
troduction to the Study of Grecian and Ro- 
man Geography/’ in association with George 
Long, Charlottesville, 1829; “Dictionary of 
r^ledical Science and Literature,” Boston, 1833, 
lifleenth edition, 1858 ; “Elements of Hygiene, 
Philadelphia, 1835; second edition entitled 
“Human Health,’’ 1844; “General Therapeu- 
tics,” 1836; sixth edition, 1857; ‘"Tlie ]\[edical 
Student, or Aids to the Study of IMedicine/’ 
Philadelphia, 1837; “New Remedies,” 1839; 
“The Practice of JMedicine,” 1842. 

His most monumental work, however, was 
his “Human Physiology,” of which is extant 
copies of the third edition, Philadelphia, 1838, 
and which first appeared in 1832. Ihis work 
held a most important position in the history 
of American medical science. It was first 
published before the author had left the Uni- 
versity of Mrginia, being designed as a text- 
book for his students. It was dedicated to ex- 
President Madison, who was Rector of the in- 
stitution during a portion of Professor Dun- 
glison’s service. It elicited fervent approbation 
from foreign as well as American professional 
and scientific journals. 

Dr. Dunglison died in Philadelphia, April 
I, 1869. 


LOMAX, John Tayloe, 1781-1862 

Professor of naw, 1826-1830. 

John Tayloe Lomax, LL. D., while con- 
nected with the Faculty of the University of 
Virginia for but a short time, displayed high 
abilities as a Professor of Law. As a jurist 
and author he contributed substantially to the 
development of jurisprudence in Virginia, and 
his influence extended throughout the United 
States. 

He was born in Port Tobago, Caroline 
county, Virginia, January 19, 1781. He com- 
pleted his literary education at St. John’s Col- 
lege, in Annapolis, Maryland, from which he 
was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the early age of sixteen. He studied 


for his profession in the same institution, and 
after his admission to the bar entered upon 
practice in Port Royal, ^urgillia. He re- 
moved in 1805 to Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
where he remained for four years, then re- 
moving to Menokin, in Richmond county. Af- 
ter a period of nine years he again located in 
Fredericksburg, where he was busily engaged 
in practice until 1826, when he was called to 
the Chair of Law in the University of Vir- 
ginia, the first appointment to that Professor- 
ship. 

In 1830 he was appointed by unanimous 
vole of the Legislature of Virginia to a posi- 
tion on the Ixmch of the Circuit Court, and at 
once resigned his Ih^ofessorshi]) in the Lbii- 
versity to enter upon his judicial duties. He 
was re-elected by vote of the peo])le of the 
circuit in 1851, notwilhstanding the fact that, 
under a provision of the Constitution adopted 
that )car, he was disqualified by reason of 
age, having exceeded the prescribed age limit 
of seventy years. His service upon the liench 
had been so conspicuously useful, however, 
aud his powers showing no im])airment, his 
retention was so generally demanded that the 
constitutional inhibition was removed at the 
concerted request of the practitioners at the 
bar. Fie completed his full term of six years, 
acquitting himself with great ability, and tlien, 
at the advanced age of seventy-six years, re- 
tired to private life. He died in Fredericks- 
burg, October 10, 1862. 

Judge Lomax was a well known writer upon 
legal subjects, and his works were regarded 
with great favor, being frequently quoted as 
authority in court proceedings. His most im- 
portant work, and one to the preparation of 
which his leisure hours were devoted for sev- 
eral years, was his “Digest of the Laws Re- 
specting Real Property,” generally ado])ted 
and in use throughout the United States. This 
work appeared in three volumes, published in 
Philadelphia in 1839, ^ second edition, re- 

vised and enlarged, was brought out in Rich- 
mond, in 1856. Judge Lomax also published 
a “Treatise on the Law of Executors and Ad- 
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miiiistrators/’ generally in use in the United 
States, two volumes, in 1841, and a second edi- 
tion was published at Richmond, in 1856. 


PATTERSON, Robert Maskell, 1787-1854 

Professor of Natural Philosopliy, 1828-1835. 

Robert ATaskell Patterson, ]\L D., through 
his varied scientific attainments and industri- 
ous research, left an enduring impression not 
only upon the educational institutions with 
which he was connected, but upon the thought 
of the country. 

He was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
]\larch 23, 1787, son of Robert Patterson, LL. 
D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for a period of thirty-one years ending 
in 1813, and Vice-Provost of the same institu- 
tion from 1810 to 1813. The lives of the two, 
father and son, were strangely similar. Like 
his son, the elder Patterson became Director 
of the United States Mint in Philadelphia, 
and, also like him, he was among the most 
active in the proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society. He died in 1824. 

Robert Maskell Patterson graduated from 
the Academic Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, receiving the Master’s degree 
in course, in 1804, at the age of seventeen, and 
he completed his studies in the Medical De- 
partment of the same institution in 1808. He 
was, however, more inclined to the Natural 
Sciences than to Medicine, and he devoted 
two years to a study of the former named 
l:)ranches in Paris, l^Tance, thence going to 
London, England, whore he took instruction 
in Chemistry under the renowned Sir Humph- 
rey Dav3\ Returning home, in 1814 he was 
appointed Lh'ofessor of Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Mathematics in the University 
of Pennsylvania, in which his father was a 
Professor at the time. He was also made 
Vice-Provost, and he continued to occupy the 
two positions until 1828, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees from 1836 until 
his death. 


In 1828 Professor Patterson resigned his 
chair in the University of Pennsylvania to ac- 
cept the proffered position of Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of \^ir- 
ginia, in succession to Professor Charles 
Bonnycastle, the first incumbent. He ren- 
dered conspicuously useful service for a period 
of seven years, when (in 1835) resigned, 
greatly to the regret of his Faculty colleagues 
and the students, to accept the appointment of 
Director of the United States Mint in Phila- 
delphia, a position which he occupied until 
1 ^ 53 * 

Professor Patterson was admitted to mem- 
liership in the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty in 1809, when only twent\'-t\vo years old, 
and his was the distinction of being the 
youngest man to be so honored. His activity 
in that body was continued for many years, 
and he was among the most industrious of its 
members, his writings and addresses consti- 
tuting valuable additions to the lore of the 
Society. He was chosen to deliver the ora- 
tion at the Centennial Celebration of 1843, 
he became President of the Society in 1845. 
He was also among the founders of the Frank- 
lin Institute, of Philadelphia, and of tlie IMusic- 
al Fund Society of that city, and he acted as 
President of the latter from 1838 to 1853. 
published works, in addition to articles and 
papers contributed to the “Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society,” and other 
periodicals, were : “Early History of the 
American Philosophical Society, ' Philadel- 
phia, 1843, “Address Before the 

Franklin Institute,” 1843. 

Dr. Patterson died in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 5, 1854. 


HARRISON, Gessner, 1807-1862 

Professor of Ancient Xiangnafires, 1828-1859. 

Professor Gessner Harrison is reverently re- 
membered for his having exerted a most po- 
tent influence upon the University of Virgin- 
ia, and, through its students and the littera- 
teurs of the South, upon the life and thought 
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of that entire section. A man of sinpassing 
literary ability and purest tastes, his work 
stands for all time, and only for good. 

He was born in Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
June 26, 1807, and was one of the very first 
students to enter the newly founded Univer- 
sity of \drginia. He came to prepare himself 
for a medical career, and he was one of the 
first students regularly graduated from the 
school, with two others receiving his medical 
degree in 1828. At the same time he was one 
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of three graduates in Greek, having pursued 
his language studies under Professor George 
Long, Before young Harrison had time to 
make a beginning in the practice of the profes- 
sion for which he had prepared himself, Pro- 
fessor Long was recalled to England, and was 
asked to name his successor in the Chair of 
Ancient Languages. Harrison, then' barely 
twenty-one, had attracted his admiration for 
his enthusiasm as a student under his instruc- 
tion, and was unhesitatingly and cordially 
recommended by him> in preference to sug- 


gesting another Professor from abroad. So 
it came about that, in the very year of his 
graduation, the young man found his life 
turned into a channel foreign to that he had 
chosen for himself. His appointment was for 
one year, but during that time he gave such 
abundant evidence of his native talent and un- 
usual attainments in scholarship, that in the 
following year his installation was made per- 
manent, and his service was destined to cover 
the long period of thirty-one years, only end- 
ing- then at his own volition. He is remcm- 
bered as an earnest, most industrious and well 
beloved man. He was probably the first in 
the United States to employ the methods of 
comparative grammar in teaching Latin and 
Greek. Pie was insistent upon an ample 
knowledge of history and geography in study- 
ing the classics, and, for want of text-1.)ooks, 
himself prepared a pamphlet to meet the needs 
of his students. His labors were of such 
worth, and his methods were marked with 
such originality, that Mr. Trent has spoken 
of him as ''this extraordinary man.’' 

For seven years .Professor Plarrison also oc- 
cupied the position of Chairman of the luic- 
iilty, finally declining re-election. In this 
place he also acquitted himself with marked 
ability, and, as will be discerned in the narra- 
tive pages of this work, he was one of the 
most conspicuously useful figures in the early 
history of the University. In 1859, overbur- 
dened by the pressure of work, which would 
have been sufficient to tax the powers of two 
ordinary men, and realizing' the impossibility 
of making proper provision for his family out 
of his meagre salary, he resigned and removed 
to Albemarle county, where he opened a class- 
ical school for boys. This was subsequently 
removed to Nelson county, and was an insti- 
tution of greatest influence throughout the 
South. ITe lived, however, but a short time 
after leaving the University. From nursing 
a son who had sickened with camp fever, in 
the early days of the Civil War, he contracted 
the same ailment in a modified form, and hi? 
long overtaxed physical powers succumbed, 
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his death occurring April 7, 1862. To again 
quote Mr. Trent: “A more fitting end to his 
career could not have been wished ; he lived for 
others ; he died for another.’’ 

Professor Harrison was author of two 
works of approved merit : "Exposition of 
Some of the Laws of Latin Grammar,” New 
York, 1852 ; and ‘'Greek Prepositions,” Phila- 
delphia, 1848. He also wrote for Duyckinck’s 
“Cyclopedia of American Literature,” a his- 
torical sketch of the University of Virginia, 


DAVIS, John A. G., 1802-1840 

Professor of Ikaw, 1830-1840. 

John A. G. Davis was born in Middlesex 
county, Virginia, in March, 1802. He studied 
at William and Mary College in 1819-1820, 
and after two years of law study commenced 
practice in Middlesex county in 1822, At the 
opening session of the University of Virginia 
he removed to Charlottesville, and was a stu- 
dent at the University during one year. 

For five years he followed his profession be- 
fore the Virginia bar, and in 1830, upon the 
resignation of Professor Lomax, he was 
chosen Professor of Law at the University. Pro- 
fessor Davis was an eminent man in his pro- 
fession ■ a distinguished writer on legal sub- 
jects, and a notably capable teacher; and his 
sudden death was a serious loss to the Uni- 
versity. On the night of November 12, 1840, 
while attempting, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him as Qiairman of the Facult}^ to 
disperse a disorderly assemblage of rebellious 
students, he was shot by a student from 
Georgia, and died from the wound three days 
later. The murderer escaped justice by for- 
feiting bail. 

Professor Davis was the author of a large 
amount of legal writing, his more important 
publications being: “Estates Tail, Executory 
Devises, and Contingent Remainders, under 
the Virginia Statutes Modifying the Common 
Law;” “Treatise on Criminal Law, and Guide 
to Justices of the Peace,” 1838; and “Against 
the Constitutional Right of Congress to Pass 


Laws Expressly and Especially for the Pro- 
tection of Domestic Manufacturers.’’ 


CABELL, James Lawrence, 1813-1889 

Professor of Anatomy, Pliysiologry and Snr- 
g-ery, 1837-1889. 

James Lawrence Cabell, M. D., was born in 
Nelson county, Virginia, August 26, 1813, son 
of Dr. George Cabell, Jr., and great-grandson 
of Dr. William Cabell, a surgeon in the Eng- 



James L. Cabell. 


lish navy, who emigrated to Virginia from 
Warminster, England, about 1720, and from 
whom has descended the now very extensive 
Cabell family residing in Virginia, Kentucky 
and other Southern and Western States. 

Lie was educated at private schools in Rich- 
mond, and at the University of \Trginia, 
graduating from the last named institution in 
1833, with the degree of Master of Arts, then 
remaining for a year to study for his profes- 
sion. He then entered the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Maryland, Balti- 
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more, from which he was graduated in 1834* 
He pursued special professional studies in the 
same city, in Philadelphia, and in Paris, 
France, until the winter session of 1837, when 
he was called home to take the chair of Anat- 
omy and Surgery in the University of Vir- 
ginia, succeeding Dr. Augustus L. Warner. 

For more than fifty years Dr. Cabell con- 
tinued in distinguished service to the Univer- 
sity, and from 1849 held the position of Pro- 
fessor of Coniparative Anatomy, Physiology 
and Snrgerv. In 1846 he was at the head of 
the University as Chairman of the Faculty. 
His labors in behalf of this educational center 
were far-reaching and beneficial. He closely 
studied the needs of the institution and so di- 
rected its course as to meet these, and the in- 
dividual efforts of few men have been more 
effective in advancing its interests. He was 
in the service of the Confederate Government 
(luring the Civil War, having charge of the 
military hospitals. He also performed public 
service as Chairman of the National Sanitary 
Conference in Washington City during the 
yellow fever epidemic in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and again as President of the National Board 
of Health, an office which he held for several 
years in his later life. He was an original 
member of the American Medical Association, 
and in 1876 was President of the Medical So- 
ciety of Virginia. Fie contributed frequently 
articles to professional and scientific journals, 
and in 1858 i^ublished a volume, '‘The Testi- 
mony of Modern Science to the Unity of Man- 
kindd' In 1873, Hampden-Syclney College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Dr, Cabell resigned his Professorship in the 
University of Virginia in 1889, and died on 
August 13, same year. 


ROGERS, William Barton, 1804-1882 

Professor of Hatural Plxilosopliy, 1835-1853. 

William Barton Rogers, LL.D., was born 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 7, 
1804, son of Patrick Kerr Rogers, M. D., Pro- 


fessor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics 
at the College of William and Mary. The 
family was one of clistingui.shcd scientists, the 
subject of this writing being one of four 
brothers who liecamc noted in Chemistry and 
Geolo.gy. 

Dr. Rogers was educated by liis father in 
the College of William and Mary, and as 
early as 1827 he liegan to lecture on .Science 
before the Maryland In.stitute. In 1828 lie 



William B. Rogers. 


succeeded his father in the .Professorship of 
Natiii'al Philosophy and Mathematics at the 
College of William and Mary. .It was dur- 
ing the seven years of service in this position 
that Dr. Rogers carried on the first of his not- 
able scientific investigations : experiments on 
dew and on the voltaic battery, and the prepa- 
ration of a series of ])apers on the nature and 
fertilizing value of the green sand and cal- 
careous marl of eastern Virginia. 

In 1835 he was elected Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at the University of Virginia, to 
succeed, Dr, Patterson. Dr. Rogers continued 
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at the University for eighteen years, not alone 
rendering invaliialde service to the institution, 
but materially contri])uting, by his great 
achievements in scientific research, to the cause 
of science in general. He was chosen for the 
work of organizing the Geological Survey of 
Virginia in 1835, and until 1842, in coopera- 
tion with his l^rother, Henry D. Rogers, who 
held the office of State Geologist, he was con- 
tinuously engaged in the work of the survey. 
The results of the work of these eminent men 
arc much too extensive to admit of treatment 
here. They included many valuable discov- 
eries of a chemical and geological nature, which 
were faithfully recorded in the six “Reports 
of the Geological Survey of the State of Vir- 
ginia,” publiwshed annually from 1836 to 1842. 
These reports have since been brought out in 
a new edition of one volume, known as 
“Papers on the Geology of \"irginia,” New 
York, 1884. 

Dr. Rogers resigned from the University 
chair in 1853, and removed to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, where he l^ecame identified with 
scientific movements of greatest importance, 
accomplishing perliaps the crowning work of 
his career in founding the famous Mas.sachii- 
setts Institute of Technology, one of whose 
buildings now bears his name. His first work 
in Boston was in alliance with the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, his writings 
of that period appearing in the publications of 
those Societies. Before i860 he began to pre- 
sent to the people of Boston his plans for an 
institution where essentially technical educa- 
tion might be offered in combination with 
training in branches of general learning, but 
it was not until 1865 that the Institute was 
formally organized, and Dr. Rogers was 
chosen the first President. He was forced by 
failing health to retire from that office in 
1878, and again, having resumed, in 1881. 
In the latter year he was honored with the 
position of Emeritus Professor of Physics and 
Geology, and so continued until his death, 
May 30, 1882. Dr. Rogers’s lectures before the 


Lowell Institute, in 1862, were on the subject 
of “The Application of Science to the Arts.” 
It is an interesting fact that he called to order 
the original meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, of which 
organization he was President in 1875, re- 
ceiving the first election as Honorary Fellow. 
He was Chairman of the American Associa- 
tion of Geologists and Naturalists in 1847; 
was one of the founders and the first Presi- 
dent of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion ; and a corporate member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and its President from 
1878 to 1882. Harvard conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1866. Dr. 
Rogers’s literary work appeared chiefly in sci- 
entific journals as previously noted. He also 
published two volumes : “Strength of Mate- 
rials,” Charlottesville, 1838; and “Element.s of 
Alechanical Philosophy,” Boston, 1852. 


TUCKER, Henry St. George, 1780-1848 

Professor of 1841-1845. 

Henry St. George Tucker, LL. D., was born 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, December 29, 
1780, son of St. George Tucker, LL. D., an 
officer of the Revolution, an eminent lawyer. 
Judge of the United States District Court of 
\lrginia, and author of dramatic, poetical, and 
legal works. 

Henry St. George Tucker was, like his 
father, graduated from the College of William 
and Mary, and at the age of twenty-two set- 
tled in Winchester, A^irginia, in the practice 
of law. At the outbreak of the War of 1812 
he enlisted as a volunteer officer, serving until 
1815, when he was elected to Congress as a 
member of the House of Representatives. 
After four years in that position, he returned 
to Virginia, where from 1819 to 1823 he was 
a member of the State Senate. While Chan- 
cellor of the State, in which office he continued 
from 1823 to 1831, he established in Winches- 
ter a private law school, which became a high- 
ly successful institution. He became Presi- 
dent Judge of the Virginia Court of Appeals 
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in 1831, an office in which he remained until 
1841. He was then elected Professor of Law 
in the Lhiivcrsity of ^'irg^^ia, succeeding to 
the place made vacant by the violent death of 
Professor John A. G. Davis. During the four 
vears of his service at the Lhiiversity, Judge 
Tucker Avas instrumental in bringing about 
two especially important reforms : the removal 
of the custom of requiring student uniforms, 
and the institution of the “‘examination- 
pledge,’’ or “‘honor-system,” whereby exam- 
inations arc conducted under the supervision 
of students instead of members of the Faculty, 
each student being required to write and sign, 
upon his examination paper, a pledge that he 
has neither given nor received aid, thus insur- 
ing a degree of honesty never attained hither- 
to. The ‘“honor-system” is now widely used 
in colleges throughout the country. 

Judge Tucker resigned his position at the 
University in 1845, after four years of most 
efficient service, and died at his home in Win- 
chester three years later, August 28, 1848. He 
was a Doctor of Laws, having received that 
degree from the College of William and Mary 
in 1837. His published works include ; ““'Com- 
mentaries on the Law of ’Virginia,” two vol- 
umes, Winchester, 1836; ‘“Lectures on Consti- 
tutional Law,”* Richmond, 1843 ; “Lectures on 
Natural Law and Government,” Charlottes- 
ville, 1844. 


COURTENAY, Edward Henry, 1803-1853 

Professor of Matliematics, 1842-1853. 

Edward Henry Courtenay, LL. D., was born 
in Baltimore, Maryland, November 19, 1803. 
He graduated first in his class at the United 
States Military Academy in West Point in 
182T, and was appointed to the Engineer 
Corps, soon afterward becoming Assistant 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy at the Academy. He continued to 
teach these subjects, together with that of En- 
gineering until 1824, when he left to assist 
in the construction of Fort Adams, Rhode Is- 
land. In 1828 he returned to West Point, 
where he became Professor of Natural and 
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Experimental Philosophy, in February, 1829, 
holding that position until his resignation in 
1834. In that year he accepted a call to the 
University 01 Pennsylvania as Professor of 
Alathematics, and remained in that position 
for two vears. He acted as Division Engincei 
in the employ of the Erie Railroad Company 
in 1836-1837, and then for five years was en- 
gaged in varied work as an cngincei in the 
government service, in the building of Foit 
Independence, in Boston Harbor; in the con- 
struction of the P>rooklyn Navy Yard diy- 
dock; and in other imixirtant undertakings. 

In i8,ii2 Professor Courtenay was chosen to 
fill the Chair of Mathematics at the University 
of Virginia, which, since the death of Profes- 
sor Bonnycastle two years before, had been 
without a permanent incumbent. In that jio- 
sition his service was terminated only at his 
death, which occurred in Charlottesville, De- 
cember 21, 1853. 

Dr. Courtenay was a mathematician of ex- 
traordinary erudition, and a most rCwSourccful 
teacher, his scholarly attainments being recog- 
nized by the bestowal of two honorary de- 
grees, that of Master of Arts by the University 
of Pennsylvania, in 1834, and that of Doctor 
of Laws by Hampden-Sidney College of 
Farmville, Virginia, in 1846. Dr. Courtenay 
published in 1833 a translated edition of ‘BIou- 
cliarlat's Elementary Treatise on Mechan- 
ics/' for the use of the students at West Point. 
His “Treatise on the Differential and rnlcgral 
Calculus, and the Calculus of Variations/’ a 
collection of his lectures delivered before his 
pupils, was published after his death (1855) 
for the benefit of his family- It was used for 
many years as a text-book in the University. 


ROGERS, Rotiert Empie, 1813-1884 

Professor of Clvexalstry, 1842-1852. 

Robert Empie Rogers, M. D., LL.D., was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, March 29, 1813, 
son of Patrick Kerr Rogers, M. D., and 
brother of Prof. William B. Rogers. 

Educated at first under the instruction of 
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his father and elder brothers, all of whom 
were eminent scientific scholars, he was pre- 
pared for the profession of civil engineering, 
and for a short time was engaged in the sur- 
vey for the Boston and Providence Railroad. 
This work was abandoned in 1833, \yhen he 
entered the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, taking a full course 
of Chemistry under Professor Robert Hare. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Ivlediciiie, 
in 1836, but never practiced as a physician, ac- 
cepting at once an appointment as Chemist to 
the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, and 
holding that positicu until 1841. In that year 
he was called to the University of Aurginia, 
where, after a short term of service as In- 
structor, he was appointed Professor of Gen- 
eral and' Applied Chemistry and Materia Med- 
ica. Dr. Rogers was in 1852 invited to fill 
the Chair of Chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania, then recently made vacant by 
the death of his brother, Dr. James B. Roge'rs. 
In 1856 he was made Dean of the IMedical Fac- 
ulty, and in 1877 he withdrew from both these 
positions to enter the Professorship of Chem- 
istry and Toxicology in Jefferson Medical 
College. There he continued until his death 
in 1884, receiving the title of Emeritus Pro- 
fessor during the last year of his life. He 
was made a Doctor of Laws by Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1877. 

Dr. Rogers was Acting Assistant Surgeon 
at the West Philadelphia Military Hospital 
during the Civil War in 1863. An important 
feature of his professional work as a chemical 
expert was his service on government connnis- 
sions for the inspection of the various United 
States Mints; he also served on the annual 
assay commissions from 1874 to 1879. He 
was a Fellow of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Philadelphia, and a member of 
many leading scientific societies, including the 
National Academy of Sciences, of which he 
was one of the incorporators, and the Frank- 
lin Institute, of which he was President from 
1875 1879. addition to much valuable 

writing for the transactions of the Societies 


and for scientific journals, he published in con- 
junction with his brother, Dr. James B. Rog- 
ers, an Ifdition of Edward Turner's “Elements 
of Chcmistiy,’' and ])rnught out his own Edi- 
tion of Charles G. Lehman's “Physiological 
Chemistry," 2 vols., 1855. Dr. Rogers died 
in lliiladelphia, September h, 1884. 


DE VERE, Maximilian Scheie, 1820-1898 

I^rofessor of Modern Langruag'es, 1844-1895. 

Professor iMaximilian Scheie De Vere, an 
accom])lished teacher and industrious writer, 



M. Scheie De Vere. 


and a man of marked individuality, was a na- 
tive of Sweden, born in Wexio, November i, 
1820. He came of a distinguished family, 
whose representatives in Sweden and Prussia 
hold high rank in Church and State. 

At an early age he evinced the greatest ap- 
titude for scholarship, particularly in the lan- 
guages, in which he accpiired a familiar knowl- 
edge with unusnal ease, and he was known as 
an eminent linguist even before he attained 
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his majofity. His higher studies were pm*- 
sited in the Universities of Rerliii and Bonn, 
and the former conferred npt^n liini the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1841, when he 
was but twenty-one years of age. He subse- 
quently received the degree of Juris Utn- 
usque Doctor, or Doctor of Civil and Canon 
Law, Following the completion of his Lhii- 
versity work, he became connected with the 
Prussian military and diplomatic service, in 
which he rendered vahialde service to the gov- 
ernment. 

Professor Do \"ere came to the United 
States in 1843, residing in r>oston, ]\[assa- 
chusetts. wSoon afterward he entered upon a 
course of study in j\Iodeni Creek, at Harvard 
College. In the following year ( 1844) he ac- 
cepted the proffered po.sitinn of -Professor of 
jrodern Languages in the University of Viv- 
ginia. He entered upon his duties with en- 
thusiasm, and occupied his chair for more 
than a half-century (fifty-one years), acquit- 
ting himself with distinguivshed ability, and 
making his department one of the strongest 
and ]nost efficient in the University. His res- 
ignation, in 1895, was a step necessitated only 
by the increasing physical infirmities incident 
to advanced age. After his retirement from 
the Professor.ship he removed to Washington 
City, where he died, in 1898. 

Professor Do \"ere (or Schelc, as he was 
familiarly known to the students of the Lhii- 
versity), besides being an accomplished edu- 
cator, performed an enormous amount of la- 
bor in many fields of literature and scholar- 
ship, In philology — especially his published 
studies of the English language, its origin and 
development — his work was of highly original 
character, and in advance of similar effort 
elsewhere. All his writings were character- 
ized by clearness and literary finish, and com- 
prise an interesting bibliography. His prin- 
cipal works were: ‘'Outlines of Comparative 
Philology,” 1853; ‘'Stray Leaves from the 
Book of Nature,” 1856; “Studies in English,” 
1867; ‘'Grammar of the Spanish Language,” 
"Grammar of the French Language,” 1867; 


“Americanisms/’ 1871 ; and “The English of 
the New World,” 1873. He was the author 
of a number of historical romances, of which 
“The Great Emiiress” is, perhaps, the licst 
known. His published translations from the 
French and German were numerous and ex- 
cellent, and among these were Spiclhagcn’s 
romances, which were sjveedily and success- 
fully translated by him as they appeared in 
German. His “Semi-Centennial Catalogue of 
the Lhii versity of Virginia,” pulilishcd in 1878, 
has an enduring valii(\ This volume also con- 
tained his article on “Mr. Jefferson’s Pet,” 
which was originally inihlished in “Harpers’ 
jNfagazine,” and is rci)rodncccl in the present 
work, Thronghoiit his life he was a constant 
contributor to reviews and encyclopedias. He 
was a man of rare social gifts ami atlain- 
menls. 

Professor Do Vere was twice married, each 
lime to a daughter of Judge Alexander Rives, 
of Albemarle county, X’irginin, a distinguished 
jurkst. His second wife, who was Miss Lucy 
Rives, survived him, but is now deceased. 


MINOR, John Barbee, 1813-1895 

Fzofessor of Law, 1845-1895. 

Professor John Barbee Minor, for fifty 
lears a teacher of law in the University of 
Virginia, had for his students many who be- 
came eminent in professional public life, and 
whose delight it has been to refer to his 
career as an instructor in his profession, as not 
only the longest but the ablest known to 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, and one of the 
older of his pupils declared that '‘he has ex- 
erted, and still indirectly exerts, a wider in- 
fluence for good upon society in the United 
States than any man who has lived in this 
generation.” 

He was born in Louisa county, Virginia, 
June 2, 1813, son of Launcclot and Elizabeth 
Minor. He was not robust, and, hoping for 
invigoration by outdoor pursuits, at the age of 
sixteen he began a long horseback journey 
through the State, acting in tlic capacity of a 
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newspaper agent and collector, and then went 
afoot to Ohio, where he entered Kenyon Col- 
lege, and had for his classmates two young 
men who were afterward famous — David 
Davis, who became United States Senator, 
United States Judge, and who administered up- 
on the estate of President Lincoln ; and Edwin 
j\[. Stanton, who became Secretary of War 
under President Lincoln. Young IMinor af- 
terward walked through Ohio and New York, 
for health and recreation, and, having reached 
home, entered the University of Virginia in 
January, 1831, where he was a student for 
three sessions, graduating in several schools, 
and receiving the Pachelor of Laws degree in 
1834, at the age of twenty-one. His law in- 
structor had been Professor John A. G. Davis, 
in whose home he was a tutor wdiile he was 
pursuing his own studies, and wdiose daughter 
lie married at a later day. He had by this time 
overcorne his physical weakness to such a de- 
gree that he entered upon a life of almost un- 
limited labor and endurance, and came to a 
commanding stature and impressive presence. 

Professor Minor began law practice at 
Buchanan, in Botetourt county, and after six 
years .removed to Charlottesville, where he 
formed a partnership wdth his brother Lucian, 
who was afterward Professor of Law^ in Will- 
iam and Mary College. In 1845, when thirty- 
two years old, Professor jMinor was called to 
the Chair of Law^ in the University of Vir- 
ginia, succeeding H. St. George Tucker, and 
was the sole teacher in that department until 
1851. LTpon the appointment of James P. 
Holcombe as Adjunct Professor of Constitu- 
tional and International Law, Mercantile Law 
and Equity, Professor IMinor’s subjects be- 
came Common and Statute Law, and in these 
branches he became distinguished as an au- 
thor as well as a teacher. Out of his class 
work grew his monumental '‘Institutes of 
Common and Statute Law,” of which Senator 
Daniel said: “It cannot be surpassed as a 
vade mecuvi of the law; it is like a statue, 
solid, compact, clean cut ; it contains mo-re law 
in fewer words than any work with which I 


am accjuainted.” The first and second vol- 
umes of the work were published in 1875, and 
the fourth volume in 1878, while the third vol- 
ume, which had long been used in pamphlet 
form by Professor Alinor's pupils, was first 
published in its completeness, in two parts, in 
1S95. In 1870 Professor Minor iDegan a sum- 
mer course of law lectures, and his is believed 
to have been the first summer law school in 
the country. This became widely popular, 
drawing to the University in a single season 





Upwards of a hundred students. As a teacher 
Professor IMinor was regarded with peculiar 
affection. His personal interest in his pupils 
was fervent and sincere, and he made it his 
constant endeavor to develop their character 
as well as to impart instruction. His lectures 
w^ere characterized by extraordinary clearness 
of statement and felicity of language and illus- 
tration, and he was peculiarly skillful in his 
questions to test accuracy of knowledge on the 
part of his auditors. He continued his work 
to the time of his death, July 29, 1895, hav- 
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\n^ cainplctcul a valuable service of fifty 
years. 

In atldilion to his ■‘Instituies’' before men- 
tionetl. Professor Minor published, in 1850, 
“The \’irginia Reports, 1799-1800, ’ and in 
1804, an elaboFiite work, “Irxpositioii of tbe 
Law of Crimes and PnnishnientsC which is 
in general use iii the L nited States, hoi the 
last forty-two A'cars of his life he was a com- 
iuunicant of the Protestant Episcopal Chinch, 
and lived an ideal Christian life. As was said 
<»t him, his religion 'Pvas the master chord in 
his life, the source of that rare iiiiion of sweet- 
ness and dignilv, of gentleness with firmness, 
that helped to make up his charming- personal- 
ity/’ For many years he was superintendent 
of a Sunday school of slaves, and for a long 
period he also taught a Sunday morning P>iblc 
class composed of students, whose last meet- 
ings were in their revered teacher s study, 
after he was imahle to walk to the lecture 
room. 

In recognition of Professor IMinor s emin- 
ent attainments, he received the honoraiw de- 
gree of IDoctor of Laws from Washington 
and Lee Ihnversity, and from Columbia Uni- 
versity. On the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance upon his career as a teacher of the 
law, and shortly before his death, was pre- 
sented to the University by the Law Alumni, 
a fine life-size marlde bust of the <listing-uislicd 
man, mounted upon a polished pedestal bear- 
ing- these impressive words : “He taught the 
law and the reason thereof/' 


McGUFFEY, William Holmes, 1800-1873 

I'rofessor of Moral riiilosopliy aud Political 
Economy, 1845-1873. 

William Holines McChTffey, whose honored 
name has been farailiar to all educators 
tliroiighont the country for a half-century past, 
was born in Washington county, rennsyl- 
vania, September 23, 1800. 

He received his education at Washington 
College, in that State, at the time wdien that 
institution was distinct from Jefferson Col- 
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lege, with wliicli it became amalgamated at a 
later time. In his young manhood his parents 
removed to Tnimbnli county, Ohio, and im- 
mediately after his graduation, in 1826, he 
went to that State, and was at once appointed 
ih“ofessor of Ancient Languages in Miami 
University, at Oxford. After a period of six 
\-cars he was transferred to the Chair of 
Moral Lhilosopli)-. In 1829 he became a reg- 
ularly licensed minister of the Preslyyterian 
church, and througliout his life he freciuently 



engaged in preaching in different churches. 
In 1836 he was chosen President of Cincinnati 
College, and three years later (in 1839) he 
was called to the .same position in the (dhio 
University. In 1843 he became a Professor 
in the Woodward High vSehool in Cincinnati. 
In 1845 he came to the Chair of Moral Idiilos- 
ophy and Political Economy in the University 
of Virginia, which he occupied until his death, 
at Charlottesville, May 4, 1873. Of his great 
influence as a teacher, and his original nieth- 
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ods of instruction, mention has been made 
upon the historical pages of this work. 

fh'ofessor i\lc.(hrfi*ey came to his widest 
fame through his series of Eclectic Readers 
and Spellers, which were for many \'ears the 
most popular works in their dejjartment 
throughout the country, and wdiich passed 
through several revised and expanded editions 
from time to time. 


HOLCOMBE, James Philemon, 1820-1873 

I'rofessor of I*aw, 1852-18S1. 

James Idiilemon l{olcom 1 )e w'as ])orn in 
Lyncliburg, Virginia, September 25, 1820. His 
collegiate education received at Yale and at 
the University of Virginia, was directed 
toward the legal profession, in wdiich he sub- 
sequently achieved an eminently lirilliant suc- 
cess as a teacher and author, as well as in the 
political phases of the profession. Elected to 
tlie position of Adjunct Professor of Constitu- 
tional and International Law, Mercantile Law 
and Equity, in the University of Virginia in 
1852, to assist Professor Minor, he was after 
two years advanced to the full Professorship 
of his subjects. 

In 1861 he left his work at the University 
to accept election to the Confederate Con- 
gress, where he continued until 1863. Pro- 
fessor Holcombe was a firm believer in the 
cause of the Southern Confederacy, and vig- 
orously advocated the justice of the right of 
secession. He became an active promoter of 
the Southern cause, and, after the close of his 
term in the Confederate Congress, accepted an 
appointment as Commissioner to Canada, rep- 
resenting the Confederate government. In 
1868 he opened a school for boys in Bedford 
county, Virginia, and later, removing the 
school to Capon Springs, West Virginia, con- 
tinued to dii*ect it until his death, August 22, 
1873. 

xVn orator of much eloquence and a writer 
of distinguished merit, he will long be remem- 
bered as a notable figure in the history of Vir- 
ginia. Some of the most valuable of his 


writings Avere coniributed to tlie publications 
of tlie Ah’rgiuia Historical Society, of which 
lie was a member. He also wrote extensively 
for oilier periodicals, and published several 
Iciw books : “Leading Cases on Conimerciai 
LawA New York, 1847; “Digest of the Deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court,’' 
1848: and ‘Alercliaiits’ Book of Reference," 



1848. He also published, in .1868, “Litera- 
ture and Letters." Pie died at Capon Springs, 
West Virginia, August 25, 1873. 


MAUPIN, Socrates, 1808-1871 

Professor of diemistry, 1853-1871. 

Socrates Maupin, M. D., was born in 1808; 
available authorities do not name the place, 
but it Avas presumably in Albemarle county, 
Virginia. He studied for his profession in 
the Medical Department of the University of 
Virginia, from which he received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in 1830. He, how- 
ever, remained to pursue academic studies, 
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(lian Tcn-ilory. After some experience in 
leaching, as Adjunct Professor of Mathc- 
n^atics and Inter in hrench at Ivcn^on Col" 
lege, tiambier, Ohio, he studied Iheology, and 
became an ordained clergyman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church, conducting various 
churches in Olii<J until 1838. In that year he 
resumed the study of Eavv, which he had jue- 
viously comnicnced, and in 1840 opened a 
l)ractice in Springfield, Illinois, which he con- 
tinued until 1847. He was then Professor of 
Mathematics in Miami University, at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and, after one year, in the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, entering a similar Profes- 
.soi-ship in the University of Virginia in 1854. 

His military training brought him into im- 
mediate demand at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and in 1861 he received a colonel's com- 
mission in the Confederate army. Soon after, 
he became Chief of the War ilnroati and As- 


ginia, and he occupied that position for a pe- 
riod of fifteen years, relinquishing it in 1853 
to take a similar chair in the University of 
C'irginia. In 1854, the year following his 
coming to the institution, he was appointed 
Chairman of the Faculty, and completed the 
longest term of service in that position (six- 
teen years) in tlic history of the University. 
He died October 19, 1871, as the result of an 
accident. 


BLEDSOE, Albert Taylor, 1809-1877 

Frofessor of Matliematics, 1854-1861. 

Albert Taylor Bledsoe was born in Frank- 
fortj Kentucky^ November 9, 1809. He grad- 
uated at the United States Military Academy 
in 1830; and continued in the army service for 
two years, stationed at Fort Gibson, in the In- 


sivStaiit Secretary of War. After the war, for 
three years Professor Bledsoe was in England, 
engaged in preparing a work vindicating the 


and was made a j\[ aster of Arts three years 
later. In 1838 he became Professor of Cheim 
istrv in tlie ATedical College at Richmond, \ii- 
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Southern view of Constitutional rights. This 
book he published in Baltimore, in 1866 — 'Ts 
Davis a Traitor, or, Was Secession a Consti- 
tutional Right Previous to the War of 1861?” 
Upon his return from England, in 1866, Pro- 
fessor Bledsoe assumed the editorship of the 
‘‘Southern Review,’’ a Baltimore publication, 
which had formerly been a political journal, 
but now became, under his management, de- 
voted to theological interests as the organ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. This 
editorial work was the last of a singularly 
varied career, though he occasionally preached 
in Methodist pulpits after 1871, and he was 
still conducting the “Review” when he died, 
December 8, 1877. 

Professor Bledsoe was a frequent contribu- 
tor to periodical literature, and, in addition to 
the work mentioned above, he published : “'An 
Examination of Edwards on the Will,” Phila- 
delphia, 1845 ; Theodicy, or Vindication of 
the Divine Glory,” New York, 1853; "Liberty 
and Slavery,” Philadelphia, 1857 ; "Philos- 
ophy and M^athematics,” Philadelphia, 1866. 


HOLMES, George Frederick, 1820-1897 

Frofesscr of History and Greneral Iiiterature, 
1857 - 1897 . 

George Frederick Holmes was ]3orn in Deni- 
arara, British Guiana, in August, 1820, and 
received his early education at Durham Uni- 
versity, in England. At the age of eighteen 
he came to the United States, and, while teach- 
ing school in Virginia, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, prepared himself for the practice of 
law. He was admitted to the bar in South 
Carolina in 1842, but after a short practice 
abandoned the profession to return to the work 
of teaching. After two years in a profession- 
al position at Richmond College, and one year 
as Professor of History, Political Economy, 
and International Law, at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, he was offered and accepted 
the Presidency of the University of Missis- 
sippi, in 1848. In that position he remained 
but a short time, teaching History, Political 


Economy, and the Evidences of Christianity, 
and then returned to Virginia and engaged in 
literary work, producing a large amount of 
writing for enc>'clopedias, reviews, and maga- 
zines. 

The School of History and General Litera- 
ture at the University of \urginia was estab- 
lished in 1836, the first result of an Act of the 
Legislature of that year authorizing the Board 
of Visitors to appoint as many and such Pro- 



fessors as they might find advisable for the 
best interests of the institution. Professor 
Holmes was called to his new chair in 1857, 
and until his death, November 4, 1897, he 
continued to serve the University with un- 
varying efficiency. His work was reduced in 
1882 to the subject of Historical Science, in- 
cluding Political Economy, the creation of the 
School of English Language and Literature 
relieving him of the Literatui“e courses; and, 
upon the appointment of an Adjunct Profes- 
sor of Flistory, in 1889, Professor Holmes 
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taught class(:;s only in i’ulitical Itcononiy and 
the Science of Society. In addition to the 
literary work already inentioned, he was the 
author of a series of text-books especially de- 
signed for the use of Southern schools : Read- 
ers, an English Grammar, and a Elistory of the 
United States. He also printed privately lec- 
tures on the Science of Society. 


GILDERSLEEVE, Basil Lanneau, 1831- 

Pxofessor of G-reek, 1856-1876. 

llasil Lanneau Gilclersleeve, l^h. 1 )., LL. D., 
D. C. L., was Ijorn in Charleston, South 
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Carolina, October 23, 1831. His father, the 
Rev. Benjamin Gildersleeve, D. D., of Eng- 
lish descent, was a Presbyterian clergyman, 
teacher, and for many years editor of religious 
periodicals. His mother, Emma Louisa (Lan- 
neau) Gildersleeve, was of French and Ger- 
man descent. On both sicks his grandfather 
and great-grandfather were Revolutionary 
soldiers, his father’s family being among the 
early settlers of Connecticut and Long Island. 


His education began at home and in the 
private school of W. E. Bailey, in Charleston. 
He studied first at the College of Charleston, 
then at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, and 
entered Princeton in 1847, graduating in 
i8z| 9, and receiving the Master’s degree in 
course. For a year following his graduation 
he taught the Classics in Dr. Maupin s private 
school in Richmond, Virginia, and then went 
abroad, studying in the Universities of Ber- 
lin, Bonn and Gottingen for three years, ob- 
taining the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Gottingen in 1853. Returning to the 
L'niled States, he was engaged in teaching as 
private tutor for two years, and in J856, lie- 
fore he reached his twenty-fifth year, was 
elected Professor of Greek in the University 
of Virginia. This chair he held until .1876, 
in the meantime, from 186 1 to 1866, having 
the additional subject of Latin. 

His academic occupations were interrupted 
by the Civil War, in which he served as Aide- 
de-Camp on the staff of the Confederate Gen- 
eral Gilliam, and later on that of General J. 
B. Gordon, being seriously wounded in Ifarly’s 
campaign in 1864. At the close of the war, 
he returned to his Chair at the University 
of Virginia, where he remained until, on the 
establishment of the Johns Plopkins Univer- 
sity in 1876, he was called to the Ih*ofessor- 
siiip of Greek in that institution. 

Professor Gildersleeve has publislied a 
number of text-books and editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, has conducted as 
editor the “American Journal of Philol- 
ogy,” which was cstalilished in Baltimore in 
1880, and is a frequent contributor to the mag- 
azines. He is President of the University 
Club of Baltimore, and a member of various 
learned societies. William and Mary College 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1869; he received the same honor 
from Harvard in 1886; and the University 
of the South made him Doctor of Civil Law 
in 1884. ITe married, September 18, 1866, 
Elisa Colston, and has two children, Raleigh 
Colston and Emma Louise Gildersleeve. 
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COLEMAN, Lewis Miner, 1827-1863 

Professor of Xiatin, 1859-1881. 

Lewis Miner Coleman was born in Han- 
over county, Virginia, February 3, 1827. In 
1846 he graduated with high honors at the 
University of Virginia, and entered upon a 
teaching career as principal of the Hanover 
Academy. He had been a pupil of Dr. Gess- 
ner Harrison while studying at the University, 
and in 1859, upon the resignation of Dr. Har- 
rison from the Chair of Ancient Languages, 
he was elected Professor of Latin, and left 
the Academy to accept the position. He filled 
the place but for two years, for in 1861 the 
outbreak of the Civil War called him to the 
ranks of the Confederate Army, in which 
he enlisted as captain of an artillery company 
which he had recruited. He was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of artillery 
in 1862. At the battle of Fredericksburg, De- 
cember 13, 1862, he was severely wounded, 
and after three months died from his injury, 
March 2[, 1863. 


DABNEY, William C., 1849-1894 

Professor of Medicine, 1886-1894. 

William Cecil Dabney was born in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, July 4th, 1849; 

Virginian and Scotch descent. 

He graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia with the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
in 1868, and soon afterward entered upon 
practice in his native county (Albemarle), 
eventually locating in Charlottesville. In 1886, 
following the resignation of Professor Harri- 
son from the Chair of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Dr. Dabney was appointed 
to the vacancy, and served in that position with 
signal ability until his death, August 20, 1894, 
He was a distinguished authority on several 
subjects in the medical profession, and made 
many contributions to medical literature, the 
most important of which were: “Medical 
Chemistry, '' the Boylston Prize Essay; “Ni- 
trite of Amyl as an Antidote to Chloroform 
“Development of Connective Tissue;’’ “Ex- 


tirpation of Kidney for Renal Calculus C 
‘'Physiological and Pathological Effects of 
Excessive Soil Moisture;” '‘Choleate of Soda 
in Biliary Lithiasis;” “Contributions to the 
Histology of Itpithelial New Formations 
“Dishirbances of Nutrition Consecutive to 
Nerve Lesions.” 

Dr. Dabney married, IMarch i6th, 1869, Jane 
Pell Alinor, daughter of William W. Minor, 
Sr., of Albemarle County, \^irginia. 


PRESTON, William Ballard, 1805-1862 

Statesman. Pirst Tear, 1825. 

William Ballard Preston was born in Smith- 
field, Montgomery County, Mrginia, on the 
25th of November, 1805. 

He received the education given by the pri- 
vate schools of his neighborhood and entered 
the University of \"irgiina at its first session. 
Upon his return home he was elected to the 
Legislature of Virginia and to the State Sen- 
ate, and in 1846 was elected to Congress as a 
Wliig. He was appointed Secretary of the 
Navy under President Taylor. He was sev- 
eral times Presidential Elector upon the Whig 
ticket, and in 1858 went to France wdth the 
purpose of trying to obtain commercial rela- 
tions with this government. He was a mem- 
ber of the Secession Convention of 1861, hav- 
ing been elected as opposed to secession. In 
1861 he was elected a member of the Confed- 
erate States Senate, where he served until his 
death, November 16th, 1862. 


SWANN, Thomas, 1806-1883 

Statesman. Pinal Tear, 1827. 

Governor Thomas Swann \vas born in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, in 1806, where he received 
his early education. His father was the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the District of Columbia. 

Y’oung Swann entered Columbian College, 
from which he went to the University of Vir- 
ginia in the session of 1826-7. Upon leaving 
the University he settled in Baltimore, Mary- 


23 
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laud. His career was a nnjst notable one, he 
having been President of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway Company, flavor of Baltimore, Mem- 
ber of Congress for five terms, and Governor 
of Maryland. In 1866 he was elected Chiitcd 
States Senator, but refused to take his seat. 
He died near Leesburg, irginia, on the 24th 
of July, 1883. 


POE, Edgar Allan, 1809-1849 

I»oet and Autlior. Final Year, 1826. 

Edgar Allan Poe was born in Boston, Massa- 
chnsetts, January 19, 1809. His family foi 
several generations was resident in Pennsyl- 
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vania, where his great-grandfather, John Poe, 
a descendant of one of Croinwell’s officers, 
came from the north of Ireland in 1745 - 
His grandfather, David Poe, served in the 
. Revolutionarv War with the patriot army 
and also in the War of 1812. His father, also 
named David, was educated for the law, but 
married in 1805 an actress, Elizabeth Arnold, 
and went on the stage; and it was while his 
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parents were playing as members of the stock 
company at the Federal Street Theatre in Bos- 
ton that Edgar Allan Poe was born. 

On the death of both his parents, while he 
was yet a child, he was adopted by John Allan, 
a wealthy tobacco merchant of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, whose wife had taken a fancy for the 
boy. His life in the family of the Allans was 
one of luxury. lie accompanied them to Eng- 
land and was placed at Dr. Bransby’s school 
in Stoke-Newington, a suburb of London, 
where he remained five 3'ears, and on his re- 
turn to Richmond in 1822 was sent to Dr. 
Burk’s school in that city. Even as a child 
he displayed precocious talent. When only six 
years of age he could declaim poetry, draw and 
dance, and in liis early youth he developed 
brilliant intellectual qualities and skill in ath- 
letic exercises and out-door sports. 

He prepared for College at Dr. Burk s 
school and matriculated at the University of 
Virginia, as the records show, on the 14th of 
February, 1826. He had been out of school 
some time, probably more than a year, before 
entering the Univeristy of Virginia. He at 
first roomed with a Richmond boy, Miles 
George, on the lawn (campus), but it is not 
difficult to understand, in the light of Poe’s 
character, as a reserved and rather unsociable 
person, that the joint occupancy of the room 
was disturbed by disagreement. Poe then 
went to Room 13, West Range, where he re- 
mained until the close of the session in De- 
cember. His time was occupied in the prepara- 
tion of his lectures, writing tales and sketches, 
inditing letters to Elmira Royster, a Richmond 
girl — letters which got no nearer the addressee 
than her father— and in solitary strolls through 
the Ragged Mountains which lie south and 
west of the University. He entered the schools 
of ancient and modern languages, attending 
lectures on Latin, Greek, French, Spanish and 
Italian. The present system of degrees had 
not then been arranged and diplomas of grad- 
uation were not conferred. According to the 
Faculty minutes, Poe excelled in the final ex- 
aminations in Latin and French, in these 
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studies winning the highest honor then con- 
ferred. Professor Blaetterman was at the 
head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, and to his request that a part of the 
lesson in Tasso be rendered into English verse 
by his Italian class, Poe was the only one to 
respond. He did so with such success as to 
win the Professor’s high approval. This 
period of Poe’s life, as described by Griswold, 
has been wholly misunderstood. When Poe 
died in Baltimore he had been twenty-three 
years away from his College. Writing in New 
York two or three days after Poe's death Gris- 
wold declared that Poe’s connection with his 
alma mater had ended with expulsion, and 
this statement has been persisted in by those 
who have used this writer’s hasty sketch as a 
basis for more serious biographies of the poet. 
If Poe had been expelled for any cause what- 
ever, the fact would have been recorded. The 
faculty minutes of that session, as well as of 
the many subsequent sessions, contain minute 
details of the trial or examination of students 
charged with misdemeanors, and the result of 
these trials, if dismissal, suspension or expul- 
sion, was carefully entered on the matricula- 
tion book after the name of the person in- 
volved. Poe’s record is entirely straight. The 
minutes of the session of 1826 say that Poe 
was once cited by the faculty, but only as a 
witness, and on that occasion he knew noth- 
ing of the matter at issue. His testimony is 
set down thus: “Edgar Poe never heard till 
now of any hotel keepers playing cards or 
drinking with students.” 

That Poe was convivial is contradicted by 
his character as described by Griswold and 
more trustworthy authorities. His college 
mates have testified that he was intimately 
known to few, that he was reserved and did 
not seek the companionship of his fellow 
students. The late venerable William Werten- 
baker, a friend and, as much as anybody, a 
companion of the poet, was, during the ses- 
sion of 1826, both a student and the librarian. 
He met Poe in the class room and in the 
library, and he testified to his sobriety. As to 


his gambling, there has never been ain dis- 
position to deny his great fault and there is 
no doubt that he left the University heavily 
in debt. That it was on account of his heavy 
gambling debts, in fact, that Mr. Allan re- 
called him from College at the end of his first 
year and placed the boy in his counting-room. 
But commercial life was irksome to young 
Poe, and he left Richmond in 1827, coming to 
Boston, where he secured a publisher for his 
first literary venture, “Tamerlane and Other 
Poems,” a volume of crude verse with little 
merit, said to have been written by him six 
years before. Poe soon exhausted his slender 
means and in 1828 enlisted as a private in the 
United States Army, serving for a year and 
securing promotion for merit to the non-com- 
missioned grade of Sergeant JMajor, before 
Mr. Allan discovered his situation and pro- 
cured his discharge. Through the same influ- 
ence an appointment was secured for him as 
cadet at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, which he entered in 1830, tak- 
ing a highly creditable stand in scholarship 
until, becoming dissatisfied, and his adoptive 
father refusing to consent to resignation from 
the Academy, he purposely neglected his du- 
ties and was dropped from his class. This 
happened in 1831, and from that time Poe 
entered definitely upon a literary life. A sec- 
ond and third edition of his Poems had fallen 
flat, but after two years of search for literary 
employment in Baltimore with little success, 
he was awarded a prize of $100 by a Baltimore 
weekly i)aper for his tale, INlanuscripl 
Found in a Bottle.” One of the judges mak- 
ing this award, John P, Kennedy, took an 
active interest in the successful competitor, 
meeting Poe’s immediate needs and procuring 
him an engagement as editor of the “South- 
ern Literary Messenger,” at Richmond. In 
this position he continued for four vears, writ- 
ing and publishing some of his best tales, and 
in 1837 resigned and moved to New York. 

Ill the meantime he had taken upon himself 
new responsibility by his marriage with his 
cousin, Virginia Clernni, in 1835, but during 
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the early part of his residence in New York 
the principal income of the family was derived 
from the boarders which his niothcr-iu'laWj 
Mrs. Cleiiim, received. Poe remained in New 
York only a short time, being associated in an 
editorial capacity with '‘Burton's Gentleman’s 
Magazine” in Philadelphia, and then as editor 
of “Graham’s Magazine.” He also conceived 
schemes of magazine publication on his own 
account, which were abandoned. After losing 
the editorship of ''Graham’s Magazine” in 
1S42, Poe suffered much from poverty, the dlf- 
liculties of his situation being aggravated by 
the illness of his wife, and to his anxiety on 
this account he attributed his inability to with- 
stand the desire for stimulants through which 
his own health became shattered. There were 
years of great literary activity, however, fol- 
lowing his return to New York in 1844, in 
which appeared his famous "Balloon Hoax,’' 
published as authentic news in the New York 
“Sun,” his poem of "The Raven,” and numer- 
ous other papers, in the periodicals with which 
he became associated as editor. Poe’s health 
was steadily undermined by his habits and by 
overwork, and the collapse came when, Octo- 
ber 3, 1849, he was found unconscious in a 
room which had been used as a polling place 
for a local election in the city of Baltimore. 
He was taken to a hospital and died four days 
later. The school teachers of Baltimore 
erected a monument to his memory in 1875, 
and the actors of tlic United States placed in 
1885 a memorial in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City. 


MAGRUDER, John Bankhead, 1807- 

Soldiev. caass, 1826. 

General Magriider was a native of Virginia, 
having been born in Caroline County, in that 
State, on the rsth of August, 1807. 

lie entered the University of Virginia in 
1825, where he remained two 3'-ears. Upon 
leaving the University he entered the Military 
Academy at West Point, from which he was 


graduated in 1830. He entered the Mexican 
War and served with distinction as a Captain 
of Artillery. For gallantry at Cerro Gordo 
he was brevetted Major, and at Chapiiltepec, 
where he was wounded, he was brevetted 
Lieutenant Colonel. After the war he was 
stationed at Newport where his elegant man- 
ners and splendid personal appearance made 
him exceedingly popular. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he came South and offered his 
services to his native State. He was in com- 
mand of the Confederate forces in the Penin- 
sula, and made a great reputation for efficiency 
there, — with a small command, having greatly 
deceived his opponent, and having won the 
battle of Big Bethel. For services there ren- 
dered he was made h'Jajor General, and took 
l>art in the fights around Richmond, having 
been in the terrible fight at Malvern Hill. In 
the fall of 1863 he was given command of the 
Department of Texas, and in 1863 recovered 
Galveston, capturing the United States ship 
“Harriet Lane” with land forces alone, After 
the close of the war he went to Mexico and 
took service as Major General under the ill- 
fated Maximilian, upon whose downfall he 
returned to Houston, Texas, where ho died. 


CAPERTON, Allen T., 1810-1876 

Statesman. Final Year, 1828. 

Senator Caperton was a native of Virginia, 
having been born on the 21st of November, 
1810, in Monroe County, Virginia, but now 
West Virginia. 

His early education was received in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, at Yale, and at the University 
of Virginia. Fie left the University in 1828, 
and was graduated from Yale College in 1832. 
FIc began the practice of the law in Staunton, 
Virginia, where he was thrown in contact with 
the leading lawyers of the Slate. He soon re- 
turned to his native County, where he at once 
became a prominent man in his section. He 
was made a director of the James River and 
Kanawha Canal, and was elected to the Legis- 
lature of Virginia. He was a member of the 
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Convention of t86i, and opposed secession. 
In 1863 he was a Senator in the Confederate 
Congress. After the war he took a lively in- 
terest in the development and prosperity of 
his State, and in 1875 was elected United 
States Senator. 

11 c died during his term of office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 26th of July, 1876. 


STEVENSON, John White, 1812-1886 

Statesman. Pinal Tear, 1832. 

Governor John ^^^lite Stevenson was born 
in Richmond, \^irginia, on the 4th of May, 
1812. He was the son of Mr. Andrew Steven- 
son, who was Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Minister to England. 

Young Stevenson received his early educa- 
tion in Richmond and in Washington, and en- 
tered Hampden-Sidney College, from which 
he came to the University of Virginia, being 
graduated therefrom in *1832. He removed to 
Covington, Kentucky, where he soon estab- 
lished a reputation for marked abilities. He 
was one of the leaders in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1849, ^.nd was for years a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Conventions of his 
State. In 1854 he prepared the Code of Prac- 
tice for Kentucky, and from 1857 to 1861 he 
was a Member of Congress. In 1867 he was 
elected Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, and 
upon the death of Governor Helm succeeded 
to the Governorship. He was elected Gov- 
ernor by a large majority, and in 1877 ;as 
United States Senator. He was elected Pro- 
fessor of Law in the Cincinnati Law School, 
and in 1880 was chairman of the Democratic 
National Convention. 

He died in Covington, Kentucky, on the 
nth of August, 1886. 


WIGFALL, Louis Trezevant, 1816- 

statesman. Pinal Class, 1834; l^aw. 

Senator Wigfall was born in Edgefield, S. 
C., on the 21st of April, 1816. 


He was educated in the private schools of 
South Carolina and at the South Carolina Col- 
lege. Pie served as a volunteer in the Florida 
wars against the Indians. He entered the 
University of Virginia in 1834, where he 
studied Law, and upon being admitted to the 
Car settled in Marshall, Texas. In 1849 
was a member of the Texas Legislature, and 
from 1857 to i860 he was a member of the 
State Senate. In i860 he was elected United 
States Senator, and was one of those expelled 
from Congress upon the outbieak of the war. 
He served upon General Beauregard's staff at 
Fort Sumter, and entered the Fort and re- 
ceived the surrender of IMajor Anderson. He 
was a Colonel in the Confederate Army and 
Brigadier General, his brigade being regarded 
as one of the best in the service. He resigned 
from the army in 1862, and was elected a Sen- 
ator of the Confederate States, which position 
he filled until the close of the war. After the 
war he went to England and returned to this 
country and settled in Baltimore. He died 
while visiting in the State of Texas, which he 
so much loved and where he was so much ad- 
mired for his strength and eloquence. 


COLEMAN, Frederick William, 18 ii- 

Educator. Pinal Tear, 1834. 

Frederick W. Coleman, well known to the 
past generation of Southern men as “Old 
Fred A was born in Caroline County, Virginia, 
in 1811. 

Plis education was received in the schools of 
his neighliorhood, in which he was prepared 
for the University of Virginia, which he en- 
tered in 1832, leaving there in 1834 with the 
degree of Master of Arts. Pie soon founded 
the Concord Academy, in his native County, 
to which flocked the representative youth of 
the whole South. This school was among the 
first of the notable high schools of Virginia 
which are now so numerous. In it were 
taught to the fullest degree the knowledge of 
the ancient classics, and from it have gone 
forth some of the most notable scholars which 
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the South has produced. Unique in his per- 
sonality, the principal of this Academy more 
nearly resembled in appearance and manner, 
as ^Ycll as in learning', Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
than any man of his time. There was but 
little discipline in the school, except that every 
pupil was expected to be a gentleman and to 
know his lesson. There was no excuse for 
anv breach of these rules. The result was that 
its scholars took the highest rank wherever 
the}’ went, and not since Dr. Arnold, at Rugby, 
was there greater interest and pride shown 
between master and scholars than existed be- 
tween the head of this Academy and the men 
whom he taught. IMany stories are told of the 
rare method of teaching in this school. The 
principal was for years a member of the State 
Senate. Unexpectedly he would return home, 
at night or in the day, and the school would 
be brought up, and every member of it had to 
give an account of what had been done in his 
absence, how mucli Latin and Greek had been 
construed, generally, with the result of mutual 
satisfaction on the part of all concerned. 

This school was continued by his nephew, 
Colonel Lewis Minor Coleman, and Colonel 
Hilary P. Jones, having been moved to the 
adjoining County of Hanover, where its name 
was changed to that of the Hanover Academy. 


SEDDON, James Alexander, 1815-1880 

StatesmaxL. Pinal Tear, 1835; 

James Alexander Seddon, who was Secre- 
tary of War of the Confederate States of 
America, was born in Stafford County, Vir- 
ginia, on the 13th of April, 1815. His father, 
Thonias Seddon, was a successful merchant 
and banker, and was descended from English 
ancestors who came to Stafford County in the 
early colonial days from Lancashire, England. 
His mother was Susan Alexander, a member 
of the distinguished Alexander family who 
was descended from the Earl of Sterling. 

He was educated at the private schools of 
his neighborhood, and entered the University 


of Virginia in 1835, being graduated there- 
from with the degree of Bachelor of Law. 
Upon leaving the University he became a 
member of the Richmond Bar, where he es- 
tablished the reputation of being a learned 
lawyer. In 1845 was elected to Congress, 
and was renominated but declined re-election. 
AVhile in Congress he took an active part in 
the movement for free trade. In 1849 was 
re-elected to Congress, but returned to his 
handsome estate, Sabot Hill, overlooking 
James River, in order to recuperate his health, 
which was at all times more or less delicate. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he natur- 
ally took part witli his own people and was 
a member of the Peace Convention, which met 
in Washington in the early part of the year 
1861. He was a member of the first Confed- 
erate Congress, and was Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President Davis. After the 
war he retired to his plantation and spent the 
rest of his life in the management of his es- 
tate and in the exercise of his literary talents, 
which were considerable. He died on the 19th 
of August, 1880, at his home in Goochland 
County, Virginia. 

His wife was Miss Sallie Bruce. He left 
five children surviving him; Judge James A. 
Seddon of St. Louis, Thomas Seddon, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, William C. Seddon of 
Baltimore, Maryland, Arthur Seddon of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Mrs. Rosa Seddon Ruth- 
erf oord, wdfe of Alexander Hawksley Ruther- 
foord, Esq., of Baltimore, Maryland. 


POSEY, Camot, 1818-1863 

Soldier. Pinal Year, 1836. 

General Posey, wdio was one of the bril- 
liant soldiers of the Confederate Army, was 
born in Wilkinson, Mississippi, on the 5th of 
August, 1818. 

His early education was obtained in the 
schools of his native place, from which he 
came to the University of Virginia in 1836. 
Upon leaving the University he began the 
])ractice of the Law, but entered the Mexican 
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War as Lieutenant of Volunteers. He fought 
under Colonel Jefferson Davis, and was 
wounded at Buena Vista. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he joined the Confederacy as 
Colonel of the Sixteenth Mississippi Regi- 
ment, and on the ist of November, 1862, was 
made a Brigadier General* His brigade con- 
sisted of four IMississippi Regiments, which 
formed a part of Anderson’s Division of A. P. 
Hill’s famous corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. In the fight at Bristow Station he 
was mortally wounded, October 14th, 1863, 
and died on the T3th of November, 1863, in 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


BEALE, Richard L. T., 1819- 

Soldler. Final Tear, 1838; ^aw. 

General Beale was born in Westnioreland 
County, Virginia, on the 22nd of May, 1819. 
He was educated at the Northumberland Acad- 
emy, and at Dickenson College, and entered 
the Llniversity of Virginia in 1837, being 
gi'aduated from the Law School in 1838 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Law. 

He came to the Bar in 1839, a 

Member of Congress from 1847 ^ 849 ^ when 

he declined re-election. He was a member of 
the State Convention of 1849-50, and of the 
State Senate of 1857. When the Civil War 
began, he entered the Confederate service, and 
in 1863 was made Colonel of Cavalry in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. In February, 
1865, he was made Brigadier General of Cav- 
alry. After the war he returned to his native 
county, where he lived the last years of his 
life. He was a member of the Baptist Church, 
in which he took a deep interest. 


JOHNSTON, John Warfield, 1818- 

Statesman. Final Tear, 1837; 3^aw. 

Senator John W. Johnston was born in 
Abingdon, Virginia, on die 9th of September, 
1818. He was the grandson of Judge Peter 
Johnston, who was Speaker of the General 
Assembly of Virginia at the time of the 


adoption of the Resolutions of 1798 and 1799. 
He was the nephew of General Joseph E. 
Johnston, the great Southern soldier. 

His early education was obtained in the 
schools of his native place, from which he 
went to the College of South Carolina. After 
leaving College he entered the Lhiiversity of 
\drginia, in 1837, where he studied Law. 
Upon leaving the Lhiiversity of Virginia he 
settled in his native county and practiced his 
profession until 1839, when he was elected 
Judge of the Tenth Judicial Circuit of Vir- 
ginia. In 1847 was elected to the State 
Senate. After the war, Judge Johnston was 
elected United States Senator as a Conserva- 
tive, and was re-elected until 1883. He is the 
father of the eminent Southern surgeon, Dr. 
George Ben John.ston, of Richmond, Virginia. 


McLAWS, Lafayette, 1821- 

Soldiex. Final Tear, 1836. 

General Lafayette McLaws, who was one 
of the great soldiers of the Confederate Army, 
was a native of Georgia, having been born in 
Augusta, in that Stale, on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1821. 

After an early education obtained in the 
schools of his native place, he entered the Llii- 
versity of Virginia, where he spent the session 
of 1836. Having received an appointment to 
the United States IvTilitary Academy, he_wcnt 
to VV'est Point and was graduated therefrom 
in 1842. He served in the Mexican VV^ar, hav- 
ing joined General Taylor, and taken an active 
part in the battles of Monterey and Vera Cruz. 
He also served in the expedition against the 
Mormons in 1858, being a Captain of Infantry 
at that time. VMien the Civil VV^ar began he 
resigned from the old army and entered the 
Confederate service. He was Colonel of the 
Tenth Georgia Regiment, and for gallant serv- 
ices was soon promoted to be Brigadier Gen- 
eral and IMajor General. He was regarded 
as among the most stubborn fighters of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. He saw heavy 
service at Savage Station and Malvern Hill, 
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and after most successful work at Harpers 
Ferry arrived at Sharpsburg in time to save 
General Lee’s army. At Fredericksburg his 
command occupied the Sunken Road so well 
known in the history of that battle, and at 
Chancellorsville he held, under General Lee, 
the front, while Jackson made his famous 
detour. At Gettysburg he met and drove back 
Sickles s Corps, and also commanded the Con- 
federate line which defeated Sedgwick at 
Salem Church. Before the close of the war 
he had been sent to the South and put under 
General Joseph E. Johnston s command He 
was in charge of the defence of Savannah, 
where he lived after the close of the war. In 
187s he was Collector of Internal Revenue of 
Savannah, and Postmaster of that city. 


BALDWIN, John Brown, 1820-1873 

Xiawyer ana Statesman. l*laal Tear, 1838. 

Colonel John B. Baldwin, who at the time 
of his death was one of the most distinguished 
citizens of Virginia, was born on the iith of 
January, 1820, at Spring Farm, in Augusta 
bounty, Virginia. He was the son of Judge 
Briscoe G, Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, and of his wife, Martha 
Steele Brown, daughter of Judge John Brown, 
Chancellor of the Staunton District. 

His early education was obtained in the 
primary schools of Staunton and at the Staim- 
ton Academy, taught by the late Littleton 
Waddill. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
University of Virginia, where he remained for 
three years, imbibing that love of his Alma 
Mater, which went with him through life, not 
only when he was a distinguished member of 
the Board of Visitors of that Institution, but 
at all times and on all occasions. After leav- 
ing the University he read law for two years 
with his father, who was then one of the lead- 
ers of the Staunton Bar, so famous for its 
eminent lawyers. At the age of twenty-one 
he began the practice of his profession in 
Staunton, in partnership with his brother-in- 
law, the Hon. A. A. H. Stuart. This partner- 


ship continued for three years, when it was 
dissolved, and John Baldwin opened an office 
of his own. In the great contest of 1844 he 
took an active part in behalf of the Whig 
ticket, his brother-in-law, Mr. Stuart, being an 
elector thereon against Greene B. Samuels, of 
Shenandoah County. In this canvass he ac- 
quired a reputation as a debater which re- 
mained with him through life. The next year 
he was elected to the Legislature and took an 
active part in its deliberations, being a strong 
advocate of the provision that representation 
should be based on what was known as the 
“Mixed Basis,” that is, of persons and prop- 
erty, as against what was known as the '‘White 
Basis,” which meant representation upon white 
persons alone. The result of this action was 
his defeat at the next election. This, how- 
ever, was a matter of little concern to him, 
and he at once devoted his attention to the 
pi-actice of his profession, in which he was 
most successful. In 1859, death of 

Judge Samuels, he became a candidate against 
his friend, Judge William J. Robertson, for 
the position thus left vacant upon the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia. The election 
of Judge Robertson called forth from him a 
message of congratulation which was snilal)ly 
replied to, and showed the pleasant feeling 
existing between thCwSc two eminent' lawyers. 
In i860 he was an ardent advocate of the Bell 
and Everett ticket, and the speech which he 
made in behalf of that ticket in the Richmond 
Club House is still remembered by those old 
enough to have been familiar with the politics 
of that time. In 1861 he was one of the three 
representatives from Augusta County to the 
Convention known as the Secession Conven- 
tion. There he opposed, in what was sup- 
posed by many the ablest speech of that body, 
the Ordinance of Secession. Another notable 
speech made by him in that Convention was 
one in opposition to the right of suspension of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus. He was one of 
the committee sent by the Convention to con- 
fer with President Lincoln. After the war 
began, he was appointed by Governor Letcher 
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as Inspector General of State Volunteers, and 
upon the State troops being merged into those 
of the Confederacy he took the field as a 
Colonel of the fifty-second Regiment, Dur- 
ing the operations in West Virginia he was 
laken down with an illness which compelled 
him to return home, and before his recovery 
he was elected to the Confederate Congress. 

After the close of the war he was one of the 
moving spirits in the State in trying to bring 
about peace and order, and was influential 
in the meeting called for that purpose in 
Staunton on the 8th of May, 1865. He was 
elected a member of the Legislature of 1865, 
and was the Speaker of that body. Here he 
won a reputation as an able presiding officer, 
and the rules under which the present General 
Assembly of Virginia is conducted are known 
as Baldwin’s Rules. In 1868 he was a member 
and President of the Convention of the Con- 
servative party which met to nominate State 
officers. In that body he was urged to accept 
the nomination for the Governorship, but 
stoutly refused to do so, though he received 
fifty votes for the nomination against fifty-two 
for Colonel R, E. Withers, who was a nominee 
of the convention. In 1868 he was a member 
of the committee of nine which went to Wash- 
ington and secured the pennission of the gov- 
ernment to have the disfranchising clauses of 
the Underwood Constitution submitted sep- 
arately to the people of Virginia. He was 
also the chairman of the Virginia delegation 
which met in New York in the Convention 
that nominated Seymour and Blair. In any 
body of men. Colonel Baldwin was naturally a 
leader. His great bodily form, his hearty 
honest manners and genial kindly disposition 
to all, especially to children, made him a 
unique figure in the life of his people. At the 
Bar he was regarded as a power, and to him 
people flocked for advice from all over the 
Commonwealth. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of his life’s work was in connection 
with the extension of the great railroad now 
known as the Chesapeake & Ohio from its 
narrow limitations within the State of Vir- 


ginia, to the Ohio River. At the time of his 
death, on the 30th of September, 1873, 
resolutions adopted by the various bodies of 
which he was a member attested the esteem 
and worth in which he was held. 

On the 20th of September, 1842, he married 
Miss Susan Madison Peyton, eldest daughter 
of John Howe Peyton, Esq., one of the leaders 
of the Staunton bar. His domestic life was 
singularly fortunate and happy. 


MAURY, Dabney Herndon, 1822- 

Soldier. rizial Tear, 1839. 

General Maury was a native of Vir- 
ginia, having been born in Fredericksburg, 
on the 2 1st of May, 1822. He was descended 
from the French Huguenot settlers of early 
Virginia, and was connected with most of the 
best families of his State. 

His early education was obtained in Freder- 
icksburg, for which he was indebted to his 
uncle, Matthew Fontaine Maury, the great 
navigator. In 1839 he entered the University 
of Virginia, where he remained for one year. 
He used to tell with great interest of the 
way in which he came to leave the profession 
of the Law and devote himself to military af- 
fairs. He was asked by the Professor whether 
ignorance of the Law was an excuse for 
crime, to which he promptly replied, “Of 
course,’’ and upon being advised of the error 
of his answer determined that he would have 
nothing to do with any profession where such 
an iniquity prevailed. In 1846 he was gradu- 
ated from the West Point Military Academy, 
and immediately was sent to Mexico. He was 
wounded at the battle of Cerro Gordo, and 
made First Lieutenant. Upon his return to 
Fredericksburg he was presented with a sword 
by admiring friends. From 1847 to 1850 he 
was Assistant Professor of History and Ethics 
at West Point, and was Assistant Professor 
of Infantry Tactics for the next two years. He 
was on the frontier in Texas at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and resigned to cast in his 
lot with the Confederacy. He was made Adju- 
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tant General of the Confederacy and Chief of 
Staff to General Earle \’an Dom. After the 
battle of Pea Ridge he was promoted Briga- 
(Her General, and led a division at Corinth, 
where he was made IMajor General. He was 
given command of the Department of the Gulf, 
and was in charge of the defenses at Mobile. 
After the war he returned to Richmond and 
took part in organizing the Southern Historical 
Society and the Westmoreland Club. In 1859 
he published “Skirmish Drill for Ivlountcd 
Troops.” He subsequently published “Recol- 
lections of a Wrginian” and a school history 
of Virginia. General iraury was a vigorous 
and chaste writer, a charming companion, and 
chivalrous gentleman, and at the time of his 
death, which occurred at the home of his son 
in Peoria, Illinois, he counted among his 
friends all who had ever known him. His 
remains were brought to Fredericksburg, 
where they were laid in the soil of his native 
State, which he loved with a passionate devo- 
tion. 


RANDOLPH, George Wythe, 1818-1881 

Soldier and Statesman, rinal Tear, 1839; 

George W}’the Randolph, the son of 
Governor Thomas Mann Randolph and 
Martha Jefferson, daughter of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was born at Monticello, on the loth of 
March, 1818. After tlie death of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, his grandfather, he was taken by his 
brother-in-law, Joseph Coolidge, Esq., to Bos- 
ton, where he received his early education. He 
received a position as midshipman from Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, and went to sea, where 
he remained until 1837, when he resigned his 
commission to enter the Universit}?’ of Vir- 
ginia in 1837. He was graduated from the 
University in 1839 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Law. 

He settled in the City of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and began his professional career. He 
was always fond of military matters, and at 
the time of the John Brown raid commanded 
a company of Artillery. He entered the Con- 


federate service upon the outbreak of the war, 
and was made a Brigadier General. President 
Davis took him into his Cabinet as Secretary 
of War, which position he filled with distin- 
guished ability. He was a member of the 
Commission to confer with President Lincoln 
in the early part of the war upon the question 
of an amicable settlement of the differences 
which divided the Union. At the close of the 
war he went abroad and remained for some 
years. 


WATTS, Thomas Hill, 1819- 

Statesman. Final Tear, 1839. 

Governor Thomas H. Watts was born in 
Butler County, Alabama, on the 3rd of 
January, 1819. His early education was 
obtained in the private schools of his native 
place. He entered the University of Virginia 
in 1837, and was graduated therefrom in 183(9. 
Upon leaving the University he l)egan the 
practice of the Law at Greenville, Alabama. 
In 1842 be was elected to the State Legislature, 
and was re-elected for several years. In 1847 
he removed to Montgomery County, which he 
represented successfully in the Legislature for 
years. 

Up(m the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
elected to the Convention of the Stale, along 
with William L. Yancy, who voted in favor of 
secession. He entered the Confederate army 
as Colonel of the Seventeenth Alabama Regi- 
ment. In April, 1862, he was made the At- 
torney General of the Confederate States, a 
position which he held until 1863, when he 
resigned to become the Governor of Alabama. 
After the war he returned home and practiced 
his profession, being regarded as a man of 
great ability and a most exemplary citizen. 


JOYNES, Leven Smith, 1819-1881 

PliT-tficlan. Final Class, 1839; Medicine. 

Dr. Joyiies, who at the time of his 
death w'as one of the leading physicians of 
the city of Richmond, Virginia, was born in 
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Accomac County, in that State, on the 13th of 
May, 1819. His father was Judge William 
Thomas Joynes, of the Virginia Court of Ap- 
peals. 

He was educated in the private schools of 
his neighborhood, and entered Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, from which he was 
graduated in 1835. He entered the University 
of Virginia, and was graduated therefrom in 
1839 the decree of Doctor of Medicine. 
After leaving the University, he traveled 
abroad and studied in Paris and Dublin, and 
upon his return home began the practice of 
his profession in his native County. In 1844 
he removed to Baltimore, and in 1846 was 
elected Professor of Physiology and Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Franklin Medical College 
of Philadelphia. In 1849 he returned to Ac- 
comac County, and in 1855 was elected Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the Medical College of 
Richmond. In 1857 he was elected Dean of 
the Faculty of that College, which position 
he held until 1871, when he resigned and was 
elected Emeritus Professor. In 1872 he was 
made Secretary of the State Board of Health, 
a position in which he did much towards the 
putting of the Board of Health upon a suc- 
cessful basis. Dr. Joynes was a learned phy- 
sician and enjoyed an extensive practice in the 
city of his adoption. He contributed con- 
stantly to the Medical journals of his day. He 
died in Richmond on the i8th of January, 1881. 


JONES, James Alfred, 1820-1894 

ILawyer. Final Year, 1839. 

James Alfred Jones, for so many years 
one of the leaders of the Virginia Bar, 
was born in Mecklenburg County, Virginia, 
and passed his early life upon an old planta- 
tion. 

He was educated in the private schools of 
his neighborhood, and in 1836 entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In 1839 he was graduated 
therefrom with the degree of Master of Arts. 
After leaving the University he studied Law 
and settled in Petersburg, Virginia, to prac- 
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tice his profession. At that Bar, which has 
always been distinguished for its ability, he 
met Gholson, Joynes, Patton, Daniel, Robin- 
son, Baldwin, and others. In course of time 
he came to Richmond and soon acquired a 
large practice. This consisted in the main of 
Appellate Court practice, where he stood in 
the foremost ranks of his profession. His 
mind was strong, vigorous and well trained. 
As a scholar his learning was not confined to 
the Law, but he drew from the fields of liter- 
ature as well as from those of jurisprudence. 
Before Courts and juries alike he was strong 
and effective. His arguments were clear and 
simple. Among his brethren of the Bar he 
was highly esteemed for his courtesy and con- 
sideration. For years before his death he had 
retired from the practice, it being alleged by 
his friends to be owing to his disapproval of 
the Appellate Bench of his State, which had 
been changed in the vicissitudes of politics. 
He died February 26, 1894, leaving one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. D. Gardner Tyler. 


CLAY, Clement Claiborne, 1816-1882 

Statesman. Final Year, 1839 ; 3jaw. 

Senator Clay was born in Huntsville, 
Alabama, in 1816. Plis father, Clement Comer 
Clay, was Governor and Senator, and his 
grandfather, William Clay, was an officer in 
the Revolutionary War, who removed to Ten- 
nessee after the war. 

Young Clay received his early education in 
the schools of his native place and was grad- 
uated from the University of Alabama, from 
which he entered the University of Virginia, 
and was graduated therefrom in 1839 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Law. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1840, and was elected to 
the Legislature in 1842, where he served sev- 
eral years. Pie was elected Judge, but re- 
signed to accept the United States Senator- 
ship, to which he was elected in 1853. He 
was a follower of Mr. Calhoun, and was a 
strong supporter of the State-Rights idea. 
He was a strong debater, and his eulogy on 
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Senator Butler of South Carolina was a mas- 
terpiece. He was re-elected to the Senate in 
i86i, and cast in his lot with the Confederacy. 
He was elected Senator of the Confederate 
States, and was sent to Canada in 1864 as the 
agent of the Confederate Government. He 
was arrested and confined in Fortress Monroe 
for a time along with President Davis. 

After the war he returned to his native 
place, where he practiced his profession until 
the time of his death, January 3rd, 1882. 


DAVIS, Henry Winter, 1817-1865 

Statesman. Pinal Yeair, 1839; 3Qa-«r. 

Henry Winter Davis, who was one of 
the most brilliant Whig statesmen of his 
time, was born in Annapolis, Maryland, on the 
i6th of August, 1817, in which city, his father, 
the Rev. Henry L^mn Davis, was Rector of 
St. Anne's Parish and President of St. Johns 
College. 

He was sent to school in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and entered Kenyon College, Ohio, in 
1837, which he entered the University 
of Virginia, and was graduated therefrom in 
1839 ^vith the degree of Bachelor of Law. He 
settled in Alexandria, Virginia, for the prac- 
tice of his profession, and soon established the 
reputation of being a learned lawyer and 
brilliant orator. In 1850 he moved to Balti- 
more, Maryland, and was elected to Congress 
in 1854, from the Baltimore District, being a 
stalwart Whig. He incurred the censure of 
the Legislature of Maryland by voting for 
Pennington, the Republican candidate for 
speaker of the House of Representatives, con- 
cerning which action on the part of the Legis- 
lature he made the memorable speech that the 
Legislature had decorated him with its cen- 
tre. He was offered the Vice Presidency tin- 
ier Mr. Lincoln, but declined it. He was a 
nember of Congress in 1863, and was chair- 
nan of the Foreign Affairs Committee. He 
avored negro enlistment in the Federal Army, 
nd advocated negro suffrage after the war. 
^t the time of his death in Baltimore, on the 


30th of December, 1865, Congress set apart 
a day to commemorate his services, at that 
time an unprecedented action in case of one 
not a member of Congress. 


WITHERS, Robert Enoch, 1821- 

Statdsmau. Pinal Year, 1841; Medicine. 

Senator Withers was born in Campbell 
County, Virginia, on the i8th of September, 
1821. He was taught in the private schools 
of his native county until he was old enough to 
enter the University of Virginia, where he 
studied medicine in 1840, being graduated 
therefrom in 1841 with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. He practiced his profession in 
his native county and in Danville, Virginia. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he en- 
tered the Confederate service and rose to be 
Colonel of the Eighteenth Virginia Regiment, 
which he commanded from Bull Run to sec- 
ond Cold Harbor, in 1864, when he was se- 
verely wounded and incapacitated from further 
service in the field. He was then put in charge 
of the prisons and hospitals at Danville, Vir- 
ginia. After the war he became editor of 
the “Lynchburg News,'^ and of the ‘'Richmond 
Enquirer.’’ In 1868 he was nominated by the 
Democratic party for the Governorship, but 
withdrew in favor of the nomination of Gil- 
bert C. Walker, the conservative candidate, 
who was elected. In 1873 he was Presiden- 
tial Elector on the Democratic ticket and in 
1874 was elected Lieutenant Governor. He 
was that same year elected Senator to succeed 
John F. Lewis. Upon Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion he was appointed Consul to Hong Kong, 
China. He took an active part in the affairs 
of the Episcopal Church, having represented 
the Diocese for years upon the floor of the 
General convention of that Church. 


KANE, Elisha Kent, 1820-1857 

Arotio Pxplorer. Pinal Class, 1840. 

Dr. Kane, who carried the search after 
the north pole into the highest latitude attained 
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by sailing vessels, was born in Philadelphia on 
the 20th of February, 1820. 

His early education was obtained in the 
private schools of his native city, from which 
he entered the University of Virginia in 1838, 
where he remained for two years. Upon leav- 
ing the University he entered the United 
States Navy as a Surgeon, and served as such 
in the Mexican War. In 1850 he was relieved 
from active service in order to go with the 
first Grinnell expedition into the Arctic regions. 
He acted as Surgeon on the ‘"Advance,” which, 
along with the “Rescue,” under Lieutenant 
DeHaven, made the expedition^ the same hav- 
ing been fitted out by Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
The result of this expedition was not satis- 
factory, and a second expedition was under- 
taken at the instance of Lady Franklin, when 
in 1853 Kane set out in command of the “Ad- 
vance.” The result of this expedition was 
reaching the 78° 43' of north latitude. After 
wintering in Van Rensselaer harbor, and hav- 
ing discovered the Humbolt glacier, and hav- 
ing endured many hardships, he returned .home 
in 1855 tell of his remarkable discoveries 
and to receive the admiration of the world for 
his great work. 

Upon his return he was the hero of the hour, 
and received medals, among others including 
that of the Royal Geographical Society. The 
result of the strain upon his constitution was 
most disastrous, and he died in Havana on the 
1 6th of February, 1857, where he had gone 
in search of health. Among his writings the 
most notable is “The United States Grinnell 
Expedition.” 


GARNETT, Muscoe Russell Hunter, 1821- 

1864 

statesman. Final Year, 1840; Iiaw. 

Muscoe R. FI. Garnett, who at the time of 
his death was one of the most distinguished 
men of his age in Virginia, was born in 1821, 
in Essex County, in that State. 

He w^as graduated from the University of 
Virginia in 1840 with the. degree of Bachelor 


of .Law. Upon leaving the University 
opened an office at Lorretto, in his nati 
county. He was a member of the Constit 
tional Convention of the State in 1850, a 
was a member of the Legislature from 18 
to 1856. In 1852 and in 1856 he was a de 
gate to the National Convention, and was 
member of Congress from 1856 to Marc 
1861. Upon the formation of the Confe 
eracy he resigned from the United States Cc 



gress, and was elected to the first Confeder; 
Congress, of which he was a member cc 
tinuously up to the date of his death, F( 
ruary 14, 1864. He was a brilliant speal 
and a man of great cultivation. His wife v 
Miss Stevens, of the well known family of tl 
name of Hoboken, New Jersey. 


ROBERTSON, William J„ 1817-1898 

Jurist. Final Year, 1842; Xaw. 

Judge William J. Robertson, who at 
time of his death, in 1898, was the leader 
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the \’irginia Bar, was born in Culpeper Coun- 
ty, X’irginia, in December, 1817- His father 
was a Scotchman who settled in that neigh'- 
borhood, where he taught school for a tinie. 

His early education was obtained at his 
father’s school, from which he entered the 
University of Virginia in 1834, where he re- 
mained for two years. He then taught school 
in the family of Captain Lewis Walker in 
x\lbemarle County, Virginia. In 1841 he re- 
entered the University, and was graduated 
therefrom with the degree of Bachelor of 
Law, in 1842. Upon leaving the University 
of Virginia he settled in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, where the rest of his life was spent. In 
1862 he was elected Commonwealth’s Attor- 
ney of Albemarle County, and in 1856 was 
a member of the Board of V^isitors of the 
University of Virginia. He ran before the 
people against John B. Baldwin and Judge 
Richard Parker for membership of the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, and was elected 
to that position, which he held until the Recon- 
struction period in 1865, when he resumed 
his practice. He was retained in most of the 
great corporation cases which have occurred 
since the war in Virginia. He succeeded John 
B. Baldwin as General Counsel for the Qiesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad Co., and was also Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road Co. at the time of his death. He was a 
learned lawyer, an upright Judge and a gcK)d 
citizen. His first wife was Hannah, daughter 
of General William F. Gordon, of Louisa, 
and his second wife, Mrs, Alice Watts Morris 
of Roanoke, V^irginia. 

He died on the 27th of May, 1898, at his 
home in Charlottesville, Virginia. 


DABNEY, Robert Lewis, 1820- 
Tlieologian. Final Tear, 1S4S. 

The Rev. Dr. Dabney, who was one of the 
notable men of the Presbyterian Qiurch in 
this country, was born in Louisa County, 
Virginia, in 1820, where his early education 
was obtained, which was completed at Hamp- 
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(kn-Sidney College and at the University of 
Virginia. 

He entered the University in 1839, and in 
1842 was graduated therefrom with the degree 
of Master of Arts. After teaching two years 
he entered the Union Theological Seminary, 
and was licensed to preach in 1846. He spent 
the first six years of his ministry in Augusta 
County, Virginia, ministering to the Scotch- 
Irish settlers of that community. In 1853 
was Professor of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary of Virginia. Upon the 
outbreak of the Civil War he served as a staff 
officer for Stonewall Jackson, between whom 
and this stalwart Presbyterian preacher there 
existed the closest relationship. After the war 
he was elected to the Chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Texas, where the 
last years of his life were spent. He was a 
ready writer, and besides a great work on 
Systematic and Polemic Tlieology he wrote 
the “Life of Stonewall Jackson,” “The De- 
fence of the South,” and other secular papers. 
He died while professor in the University of 
Texas. 


RUTHERFOORD, John C., 1835-1866 

Xiawyez. Final Tear, 1843, 

John Coles Rutlierfoord was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on the 20th of November, 
1825. He was the son of John Rutherfoord 
and Emily Coles. His father was one of the 
leading men of the State, and became Gover- 
nor on the death of Governor Gilmer, who 
perished on board the “Princton” during Mu 
Tyler’s administration. His mother, Emily 
Coles, was a sister of Edward Coles, Governor 
of Illinois, and of the wife of Andrdw Steven- 
son, Minister to England. 

He was educated in the private schools of 
the city of Richmond, and Washington Col- 
lege, now Washington and Lee University. In 
1841 he entered the University of Virginia, 
and in two years was graduated therefrom 
’ with the degree of Master of Arts at the age 
of eighteen. He traveled abroad for a year, 
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visiting relations in Scotland and Ireland, and 
upon his return studied law and practiced his 
profession in partnership with the late John H. 
Guy. For twelve years he represented the 
County of Goochland in the General Assembly, 
taking an active part in the questions of the 
day. His wife, who survives him, was Miss 
Anne Seddon, a daughter of William H. Roy, 
Esq., of Green Plains, Matthews County, Vir- 
ginia. His home at Rock Castle, in Gooch- 
land County, was one of the best known and 
best types of the old \drginia homes. For- 
tunately it survives under its hospitable mis- 
tress to this day. He died on the 14th of 
August, 1866, leaving his widow and three 
children surviving him; Mrs. Bradley S. John- 
ston, Mrs. George Ben Johnston, and John 
Rutherfoord, Esq., of the Richmond Bar. 


LAY, Henry Champlin, 1823-1885 

Churcliman. Pinal ITear, 1843. 

Bishop Henry Champlin Lay was a native 
of Virginia, having been born on the 6th of 
December, 1823. After receiving his educa- 
tion in the private schools of Richmond, he en- 
tered the University of Virginia, and was 
graduated therefrom in 1843 ’^vith the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

After leaving the University he entered the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexan- 
dria, and was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Meade in 1846. He went to Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, in 1848, and was ordained Priest by 
Bishop Cobbs, and became the Rector of the 
Church of the Nativity of that city. He was 
elected Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and 
Indian Territory, and was consecrated in St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, in October, 1859, 
at the time that the General Convention met 
in that city. In 1868 the Diocese of Mary- 
land was divided, and in 1869 Bishop Lay was 
translated from his Missionary Diocese to the 
Diocese of Easton, which consisted of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. Bishop Lay 
was a learned churchman and an eloquent 
preacher. The degree of Doctor of Divinity 


was conferred ujjun him by Hobart College 
and by William and Alary College, and upon 
his visit to the Lambeth Conference held in 
England after the Civil War, he was given the 
degree of Doctor of Laws by the Lhiiversity of 
Cambridge, lie wrote much upon theological 
subjects, among the most notable of his writ- 
ings being “Studies in the Church.’’ He died 
in Easton, Alaryland, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1885. 


BARBOUR, John S., 1819- 

Statesmau. Final Tear, 1842; 

Senator Barbour was a native of Virginia, 
having been born in Culpeper County, in 
that State, in 1819. He received his early 
education in the private schools of his native 
place, and entered the University of Virginia 
when he was twenty years old, being gradu- 
ated iherefrom in 1842 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law. 

He began the practice of his profession in 
his native county, and soon became interested 
in the railroad question of the State. During 
the war between the States he took an active 
interest in the welfare of the Confederacy, 
and after the war was President of the Vir- 
ginia Midland Railroad, now tlie Southern 
Railroad. He was always remarkable for his 
powers of organization, and the great work 
for which he is remembered in his native State 
is, when as chairman of the Democratic party, 
he was able to overthrow the Mahone regime. 
In appreciation of this service he was elected 
United States Senator, which position he held 
up to the date of his death, which occurred 
in Washington, D. C. 


JONES, Tiberius Gracchus, 1819- 

ClergrmaiL. Pinal Tear, 1843. 

Dr. Jones, one of the leaders of the Southern 
Baptists, was born in 1819, in Powhatan Coun- 
ty, Virginia. His father was Wood Jones, of 
Nottoway County, who was the kinsman of 
John Winston Jones, Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives. His mother was Elizabeth 
Trent Archer, a member of the well known 
^'irginia family of that name. 

When eighteen years of age he entered Rich- 
mond College, from which he came to the Uni- 
versity of Mrginia in 1842, where he remained 
for one session. He then entered William and 
Mary College, where he received the honor, 
which he had also received at the University 
of Virginia, of being the A'aledictory Orator 
of the Literary Society. He has held many 
positions of responsibility and is regarded as 
a strong preacher, a learned writer and a 
sound thinker. He was elected President of 
Wakeforest Colleg'e, North 'Carolina, and of 
Mercer College, Georgia, which positions he 
declined. He was also elected President of 
Richmond College, and at the date of his 
death lived in Nashville, Tennessee. Among 
his well known works is “Tlie Duties of Pas- 
tors to Churches,'’ and the ‘‘Great Misnomer, 
the Lord’s Supper Called the Communion.” 


THOMPSON, John Reuben, 1833-1873 

Author, final Tear, 1844; Ijaw. 

John Reuben Thompson, who was one of the 
first Soutliern literary men of his time, was 
born in Richmond, Virginia, on tlie 23rd of 
October, 1823. His early education was ob- 
tained in the private schools of his native city, 
and in 1840 he entered the University of 
Virginia, where he studied the Academic 
course and also the Law course, being gradu- 
ated therefrom in 1844 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law. 

He settled in Richmond, but, like many an- 
other lawyer, his love of literature overcame 
his zeal for the law, and in 1847 he became 
the editor of the “Southern Literary Messen- 
ger.” In this magazine were published Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “Raven,” “The Reveries of a 
Bachelor,” the early writing of John Esten 
Cooke, Paul H. Hayne, Henry Timrod, and 
many others whose names have since become 
famous. In 1854 he went to Europe for his 
health, during which time he wrote for the 


^‘Messenger.” Upon his return he went to 
Augusta, Georgia, hoping that the southern 
climate would restore his delicate health. 
While there he edited the “Southern Field 
and Fireside.” Upon the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was much interested in the wel- 
fare of the Confederacy, and in 1863 went 
abroad, combining some diplomatic mission 
with his literary work. He lived in London, 
where he became popular with the leading 
English men of letters, and where he con- 
stantly contributed to the English reviews. 
After the war he returned home and became 
one of the literary editors of the New York 
“Evening Post.” In 1872 he went to Col- 
orado in search of health, but his search was 
in vain, for he returned home to die. His 
writings are characterized by a tenderness and 
purity of style which make them charming. 
His disposition was genial, and he was among 
the most popular of the writers of his time. 
No bitterness was found in his work, but there 
was in it the most genial humor, combined 
with an ease and grace rarely found and so 
much to be desired in all genuine literature. 
Among the notable poems which he wrote 
were, “The Burial of Latane,” and “The 
Death of Stuart.” He died in the city of 
New York, on the 30th of April, 1873. 


THORNTON, John Thruston, 1829-1862 

lawyer and Soldier. Tinal Tear, 1844; Aaw. 

Among the many prominent young men that 
entered the University of Virginia in the ses- 
sion of 1843, had brighter prospects than 
John Thruston Thornton, familiarly known as 
“Jack Thornton,” who was born in Cumber- 
land County, Virginia, in 1829. 

He was educated in the private schools of 
that County, and entered the University in the 
class in which were John Randolph Tucker 
and other brilliant young men. He was gradu- 
ated therefrom with the degree of Bachelor 
of Law in the summer of 1844, having had 
the distinction of being one of the first men 
of the class. After leaving the University 
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he began the practice of his profession, bnt 
soon became engaged in editorial work. He 
wrote with strength and cleverness, and early 
established the reputation of being one of tlie 
leaders of thought in the State. He was not 
only a brilliant writer, but was one of the best 
speakers on the hustings at that time, which 
was a time when Virginia oratory was at a 
high point of excellence. 

When the war began between the States, 
Mr. Thornton at once enlisted, and by his 
abilities proved how excellent a soldier one 
who had only been brought up in the arts of 
peace could become. For gallantry he was 
promoted to a Colonelcy in the Confederate 
army, and a greater promotion seemed possible 
for him when, in the memorable Sharpsburg 
fight, he was killed on the 17th of September, 
1862. Few men ever had warmer friends or 
more devoted companions. His son, William 
M. Thornton, Esq., is a distinguished Profes- 
sor in the University of Virginia. 


AYLETT, Patrick Henry, 1825-1870. 

:Law 7 er. Final Year, 1844. 

Patrick Henry Aylett, who at the time of 
his death on the 21st of April, 1870, was 
one of the most distinguished citizens of Vir- 
ginia, was born in King William County, in 
that State, on the 9th of May, 1825. His 
father was John Philip Aylett, Esq., and his 
mother, before her marriage, Miss Judith Page 
Waller. On both sides of his family he was 
descended from the most distinguished and 
illustrious citizens of Virginia. His grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Henry, was the youngest 
daughter of Patrick Henry, and his mother 
was through the Wallers connected with all 
the well known Virginia families. 

Young Aylett's early education was obtained 
at home and at Rumford Academy in his na- 
tive State, in which a number of the dis- 
tinguished citizens of Virginia of that section 
were educated. He then entered Washington 
College at Lexington, Virginia, and lived in 


the home of his kinsman, the Hun. Samuel 
McDowel }vioorc. From that school he en- 
tered the University of \'irginia in 1844, where 
he remained one session in the Academic de- 
iDartment. From the University of Mrginia 
he went to Harvard, where he was graduated 
in law in 1846. During his stay in Harvard 
he attended an immense meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, called to consider the question 
of the IMexican war, and which had been ad- 
dressed by Rufus Choate and other distin- 
guished citizens. It was suggested that there 
was present in the audience a grandson of 
Patrick Henry. He was immediately taken 
up b}^ the audience and forced to make a 
speech, which he did so brilliantly that the 
press of Boston commended it most highly. 
He immediately began the practice of the law 
in Richmond, in the fall of 1847, death 

of his father, who left him his executor with 
a large estate, induced him to return to Mont- 
ville, the old home in King William County. 
There he practiced his profession until after 
his marriage in 1853, when he returned to 
Richmond, where he spent the rest of his life. 
Upon the establishment of the “Richmond Ex- 
aminer’’ by John M. Daniel, in 1847, Mr. Ay- 
lett became a contributor to its editorial col- 
umns, thereby adding to the brilliancy and 
reputation of that well known journal. When 
Mr. Daniel was present as groomsman upon 
the occasion of Mr. Aylett’s marriage, he de- 
clared that “all of his life he had been dodg- 
ing the position of Fourth of July orator and 
groomsman at a wedding.” In public life Mr. 
Aylett held the esteem and affection of a host 
of friends, and in all of his editorial work 
seemed influenced by the responsible position 
which the editor of a leading paper occupied. 
He was appointed by President Buchanan as 
a member of the Board of Visitors to the Unit- 
ed States Military Academy at West Point, 
and was subsequently appointed by the same 
President, without his solicitation. United 
States District Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia. This position he held at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and was immedi- 
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ately rcappuintcd by J ’resident Davis as Con* 
federate States District Attorney. 

After the war, ilr. Aylett's work and in- 
tliience in undertaking to restore the broken 
fortunes (jf his State was most effective. In- 
an atldress made by him in the old Court 
House at Hanover, the same in which his 
great ancestor, Patrick Henry, had wSj^oken a 
little more than one hundred years before, be 
established the reputaticai of a brilliant orator 
and tlid much to crystallize the sentiment of 
the people of Mrginia in the support of Gil- 
bert C. Walker for the Governorship. As a 
writer in the field of literature, he was as gift- 
ed as in politics and law. A specimen of such 
excellence may be seen in an address delivered 
by him at the Richmond Theatre on the I4tli 
of September, 1869, before the German So- 
cieties, upon the centennial anniversary of the 
great scientist, Humboldt. 

His domestic life was most charming. On 
the i3rd of February, 1853, married 

*\Iiss Emily x‘\. Riithcrfoord, a lovely and ac- 
complished ^"irginia woman, daughter of the 
Hon. John Rutherfoord, of Richmond. No 
man was ever more admired and beloved by his 
friends. * His death, in common with so many 
other distinguished citizens of Mrginia, oc- 
curred in the dreadful calamity, when the floor 
of the Supreme Court Room in the State Capi- 
tol gave way on the 27th of April, 1870. In 
all the sorrow of that dreadful calamity the 
death of no man was more sincerely mourned 
and was a greater loss to State and family than 
was that of this distinguished gentleman. He 
left surviving him his wife and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. William L. Ro3^al, Mrs. John End- 
ers and Mrs. Thomas Bollong, all of Rich- 
mond, \^a. 


WICKHAM, Williams Carter, 1820- 

Soldier and Statesman, rinal Tear, 1844; 
Ikaw. 

General Williams C. Wickham was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, on the 21st day of Sep- 
tember, 1820, His father was William Fan- 
ning Wickham, the son of the distinguished 


lawyer, John Wickham, who defended Aaron 
Burr, and his mother was Anne Carter, 
the descendant of Robert Carter and of Gen- 
eral Thomas Nelson, a wsigner <jf the Declara- 
tion of Independence and commander of the 
X'irginia forces at Yorklown. 

He was educated in the jirivalc schools of 
Richmond, X'irginia, and entered the Llniver- 
sity of X'irginia, where he studied law. Upon 
leaving the University he returned to his 
father's estate in the County of Hanover, 
where he estal)lished himself as a farmer. 
Fie was soon nominated and elected as a Whig 
candidate to the X'irginia House of Delegates 
and the State Senate, of which he was a mem- 
ber for many years. He was elected to the 
Secession Convention, where he opposed seces- 
sion, but on the outbreak of the Civil War 
he formed a cavalry company and became the 
Captain of the Hanover Troop. He was suc- 
cessively promoted to l)e Colonel and Brigadier 
General, and served with distinction under J. 
E. B. Stuart and Fitzhugh Lee. He was 
several times wounded, once being nearly run 
through the body with a sabre, .\fler the war 
he returned to his home, and was soon elected 
President of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, at that time the Virginia Central 
Railroad Company. With this railroad he was 
associated up to the day of his death. After 
the war General Wickham was a Republican, 
and his influence with General Grant was po- 
tent in enabling the disfranchising clauses of 
the Cbnstittition to be voted on separately, 
thereby enabling the Commonwealth to be re- 
lieved of many of the burdens of reconstruc- 
tion. He never held public office after the 
war until elected as an Independent candidate 
by the Democrats to the State Senate. He al- 
ways took a deep interest in the welfare of his 
own people, and served for years as a member 
of the Board of Supervisors of his native 
county. At the time of his death a monument 
was erected to him in the city of Richmond 
by his old soldiers and the employes of the 
railroad which he managed. 

His wife was Miss Lucy P. Taylor, grand- 
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(laughter of John Ta\lor, of Caroline Comity. 
Three children survived him: the Hon. Henry 
T. Wickham, ^Mrs. Robert H. Renshaw, and 
William lu Wickham. 


PAGE, John, B. L., 1821-1901. 

lawyer. Final Year, 1844; Iiaw. 

John Page was born at Rug Swamp, in 
Hanover County, Virginia, on the 26th of 
April, 1821. His father was Francis Page, 
son of Governor John Page, and Susan Nel- 
son, daughter of Governor Thomas Nelson, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
commander of the \'irginia forces at York- 
town. .i f,! 

He was sent as a boy to school at the home 
of Bishop Meade, in Frederick County, Vir- 
ginia. He afterwards studied at Bristol Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and in Newark College, 
Delaware. For a year he was a tutor at the 
Episcopal High School near Alexandria, 
which was presided over by the Rev. Dr. 
Pendleton, his brother-in-law. During this 
time he read Law with Henry Winter Davis, 
the distinguished statesman who lived in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, at that time. He entered the 
University of Wrginia in 1843, was gradu- 
ated therefrom in 1844 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law, in the class with John Ran- 
dolph Tucker, John T. Thornton, and others. 
Upon leaving the University he settled in his 
native county and practiced his profession as 
a county court lawyer. In politics he was a 
Whig and devoted follower of Henry Clay, 
whose l)irthplace in Hanover is still a matter 
of pride to its citizens. Upon the outbreak 
of the Civil War he enlisted as a private sol- 
dier in the Patrick Henry Rifles, a company 
formed in his neighborhood, and which be- 
came distinguished as one of the constituent 
companies of the Fifteenth Virginia Regiment. 
After the Peninsula Campaign he received an 
appointment upon the staff of his brother-in- 
law, General William N. Pendleton, Chief of 
Artillery of the Army of North Virginia. At 
the close of the war he returned home and 


3S1 

took up his profession again. For a time he 
was Commonwealth's Attorney of his county, 
but never held any other political office. He 
was a lover of literature, and was thoroughly 
familiar wdth the Latin and Greek classics, as 
well as with those of his own tongue. 

He married, in 1846, his cousin, Aliss Eliza- 
hcili Burwell Nelson, who survives him, with 
their three children, the Rev. Dr. Frank Page, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn: 
Thomas Nelson ir^age, of W^ashington, and 
Rose well Page, of Richmond, Virginia. He 
(lied on the 30th of (Jetober, 1901, at his home 
in Henrico County, Virginia. 


SOUTHALL, James C., 1827-1897- 

Scieutist and Journalist. Final Tear, 1846. 

James C. Southall, wh(j at the time of his 
death was regarded as having written some 
of the most notable scientific works of his 
time, was a native of Virginia, having been 
born in Qiarlottesville, in Albemarle County, 
ill 1827. 

His early education was obtained in the pri- 
vate schools, and he entered the University of 
\’irginia in 1843, being graduated therefrom 
in 1846 with the degree of Master of Arts. 
He at once turned his attention to journalism, 
and became the editor of the “Charlottesville 
Chronicle.'’ He was afterwards the editorial 
writer of the “Richmond Enquirer,” and ed- 
itor of the '‘Central Presbyterian,” to which 
denomination he was devotedly atlachcd, and 
for a time had a p(.>siti(jn in the office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. During 
all of this time he was a great student, and 
was fortunate in being able to put the results 
of his studies and investigation into shape so 
that they might be preserved. In the list of 
his studies were xArcliaeology, Geology and 
Anthropology and Biblical History. His lit- 
erary works are various, among which may be 
mentioned ‘‘The Recent Origin of Man," 
‘'Epoch of the Mammoth,” '‘Man’s Age in the 
World," He delivered ^ stable address at 
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the University of \'irginia at the opening of 
the Brooks Tituseum. 

Plis wife was Miss Sharp of Norfolk. Pic 
died on the 13th of September, 1897. 


RIVES, Alfred Landon, 1830-1903. 

Civil SxLgme^r. Final ClasSf 1848. 

Colonel Alfred L. Rives, who died on the 
27th of February, 1903, at Castle Hill, his 
home in Albemarle County, .Virginia, was born 
in Paris, on the 25th of March, 1830, while 
his father, the distinguished William Cabell 
Rives, was United States Minister to France. 
His father was among the most distinguished 
citizens of the Old Dominion, and long 
occupied a position of national importance 
in the country, having been the representative 
of the United States to the French Govern- 
ment during two revolutions, those of 1830 
and 1848, His mother was Judith Walker, a 
brilliant woman. On both sides of his family 
he is connected with the most illustrious fam- 
ilies of the commonwealth. 

His boyhood was passed at his father’s home 
ill Albemarle County, where he was taught by 
private tutors until fourteen years of age, 
when he was sent to Concord Academy, then 
presided over by Frederick W. Coleman, the 
most distinguished teacher of his time in Vir- 
ginia. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
Virginia Military Institute, and was so well 
equipped that he was graduated in two years, 
being sixth in a class of twenty- four. Hav- 
ing stood at the top of his class in engineering, 
he determined to adopt that as a profession, 
and in 1848 entered the University of Virginia, 
where he remained one session, as his father 
desired him to accompany him to France, 
which he did in 1849. After a year devoted to 
the study of mathematics and French, he suc- 
cessfully passed an examination for entrance 
in the Government Engineering School of 
France, ^‘Ecole des ponts et Chaussees.'" There 
he stood among the first, and numbered among 
his classmates the distinguished Frenchmen, 
Collignon, Cezanne and others. For excel- 


lence in that school, he received a compli- 
mentary letter from the French Minister of 
Public Works, and was presented upon gradu- 
ation by the school with one hundred vol- 
umes of valuable engineering works. He was 
described in one of the French journals of 
1855 as a young American engineer who 
had brilliantly completed his studies at the 
‘‘Ecole, etc.” After graduation in 1854 he was 
offered a position upon the great French Rail- 
road “Du Nord,” but determined to return to 
the United States, where he served in the en- 
gineering corps of the Virginia Midland Rail- 
way. He soon accepted a position in Wash- 
ington under Captain M. C. Meigs, of the 
U. S. Engineering Corps, where he served for 
a year as Assistant Engineer of the U. S. 
Capitol and Post Office buildings. Uixm the 
recommendation of Captain Meigs he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. McClelland, the Secretary of 
the Interior under President Pierce, to report 
upon the best location for a Inddge across the 
Potomac, and directed to present details and 
estimates therefor. This report was pu 1 )Hvshed 
in the Congressional Records in 1857, and at- 
tracted favorable comment. In it were sug- 
gested plans for the improvement of the Po- 
tomac involving the reclamation of a large 
area of its marshy flats. He then accepted the 
position of Division Engineer on the Washing- 
ton Aqueduct, and was selected to make cal- 
culations and estimates for the Cabin John 
bridge, which was built under his jDcrsonal 
supervision. This bridge, nearly one hundred 
feet above the valley, consists of a single ma- 
sonry arch of 220 feet clear span, the largest 
ever erected. Upon the secession of Virginia 
he returned to his native State, and within 
three days of his arrival received the com- 
mission of Captain of Engineers froin the 
State of Virginia, and was directed to report 
to Colonel Talcott, at that time Chief Engineer 
of the State. He was immediately assigned 
to duty on the lower Virginia peninsula, where 
he constructed a series of defensive earth- 
works near Williamsburg. Upon the resigna- 
tion of Colonel Talcott he was soon made 
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Acting Chief Engineer of the State of Vir- 
ginia. In a short time, however, he was ap- 
pointed Acting Chief of the Engineer Bureau 
of the Confederate States, which position he 
held until the close of the war. He was pro- 
moted successively to be Major, Lieutenant 
Colonel and Colonel of Engineers. After the 
war he was offered a Professorship in several 
institutions of learning, and also a good archi- 
tectural position under the U. S. Government, 
all of which he declined, preferring to try to 
recover his fortunes in Richmond as an en- 
gineer and architect. 

In 1868 he was Division Engineer of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, and had in 
charge the heavy railroad work then being 
constructed through the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. In 1870 he was appointed Chief Engin- 
eer of the Mobile & Birmingham Railroad, to 
which he added many miles of construction. 
He was afterwards engineer in charge of the 
South and North Alabama Railroad and part 
of the Louisville & Nashville system, which 
he completed in 1873. was offered at this 
time, by General Sherman, for the Khedive 
of Eg)’pt, the position of Qiief Engineer of 
the civil works of Egypt, which position he 
declined, to accept that of Chief Engineer and 
General Superintendent of the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad. In 1883 he became Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad, now a part of the Southern 
Railway System. In 1886 he was appointed 
a member of the U. S. Commission to inspect 
and receive on the part of the Government 
forty miles of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in the State of Washington, and the next year 
became General Superintendent of the Panama 
Railroad, which position had before been de- 
clined. While with the Panama Railroad he 
went to Paris, and concluded a traffic agree- 
ment with the Canal Company. He presented 
to the Canal Commission a plan (ofvmt pro jet) 
for the completion of the Panama Canal, in 
which he had always taken a great interest. 
In 1894 he communicated to the Directeur 
of the Canal an projef for the con- 


struction of a port at La Boca, in the vicinity 
of Panama, which, if constructed, would tend 
greatly to facilitate and increase the traffic 
across the isthmus. Having resigned his po- 
sition with the Panama Railroad, he was made 
Chief Engineer of the Cape Cod Canal, for 
which recent surveys and plans have been 
carefully made. He was also elected Vice 
President, and was specially charged with the 
construction of the \'era Cruz & Pacific Rail- 
road in Mexico. These positions he held at 
the time of his death, at Castle Hill, on the 
27th of February, 1903. 

His wife, who survives him, was the well 
known Virginia belle, ]\Iiss Sadie MacMurdo. 
Three children survive — Amelie, the well 
known authoress, the wife of Prince Trubet- 
skoy ; Gertrude, the wife of Allen Potts, Esq., 
and Miss Landon Rives. 


PAXTON, Elisha Franklin, 1828. 

Ziawyer. Final Class, 1849; Zkaw. 

General Paxton, whose fame as the com- 
mander of the Stonewall Brigade is well 
known to all Confederate soldiers, was born 
in Lexington, Virginia, in 1828. On his 
father’s side he was connected with the oldest 
settlers of the Valley of Virginia. His mother 
was a sister of Governor McNutt, of Missis- 
sippi. 

fie entered Washington College and was 
graduated therefrom in 1845, from which he 
went to Yale, where he remained for two 
years, and entered the University of Virginia, 
from which he was graduated in 1849 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Law. He settled in 
Rockbridge County for the practice of his 
profession. In 1856 he was elected President 
of the Bank of Rockbridge. When the Civil 
War began he enlisted as a Lieutenant in the 
Rockbridge Rifies, which set out for Harper’s 
Ferry, and was soon, on account of his meri- 
torious services at Manassas, made an Aide- 
de-Camp to General Jackson. He was pro- 
moted Major for gallantry on the field, but at 
the reorganization of the army was not re- 
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elected. Stonewall Jackson, realizing the value 
of his services, summoned him again to his 
staff, and upon his recommendation. Colonel 
Paxton was given a brigade. From that time 
up to the date of his death at Chancel lorsyille, 
the history of his life was the history of the 
famous Stonewall Brigade. Shot down on the 
same day that his great leader was mortally 
wounded, he died and received the commenda- 
tion of that great soldier whom he so much 
loved, who, within a few days, was to '‘pass 
over the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.’’ 

In 1854 he had married Miss Wliite, of Lex- 
ington, who, with her three sons, survives him. 


HENRY, WiUiam Wirt, 1831. 

Iiawyer* 3Piaial Classi 1849 j Xiaw. 

William Wirt Henry, the grandson of Pat- 
rick Henry, was horn at the old Henry place. 
Red Hill, Charlotte Comity, \’irginia, on the 
14th of February, 1831. 

He entered the University of Virginia in 
1847, and was graduated therefrom in 1849, 
with the degree of L faster of Arts. In 1853 
he came to the Bar in his native County, where 
he soon acquired the reputation of being a 
sound and successful lawyer. He was Com- 
monwealths Attorney of his County for years. 
After the close of the war he removed to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where he enjoyed a large Ap- 
pellate Court practice. He served four ses- 
sions in the Legislature of Virginia, where he 
was regarded as one of its most influential 
members. He naturally took great pride in 
the history of his country and delivered many 
addresses upon subjects connected therewith. 
Pie was an ardent member of the Virginia His- 
torical Society', and delivered an address in 
Philadelphia upon the Centennial of the Reso- 
lutions for Independence. He was a mem- 
ber of the Peabody Board at the time of his 
death. His great work was “The Life of Pat- 
rick Henry,” which is a noble biography'. Mr. 
Henry was a brilliant conversationalist and a 
charming companion. 
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His wife was Miss Marshall, who is a mem- 
ber of the well known Virginia family of that 
name. 

KEAN, Robert Garlic Hill, 1828. 

liawyer. Tinal Class, 1852; Itaw. 

Robert G. Kean, who was one of the leaders 
of the Lynchburg Bar, was born on the 24th 
of October, 1828, at Mt. Airy in Caroline 
County, V^irginia, the residence of his maternal 
grandkther, Colonel Humphrey Hill. His 
father was John Vaughan Kean, of Ohicy, 
and his paternal grandfather was Dr. Andrew 
Kean, of Cedar Plains, Goochland County, 
X'irginia, who came to Virginia from Ireland 
upon the completion of his education at the 
University of Dublin. It is said that Or. Kean 
was tendered a chair in the University of Vir- 
ginia l)y Mr. Jefferson, ^'oung Kean’s mother 
died when he was three years old, and he was 
brought up by his aunt, Miss Elizabeth Hill, 
who taught school at Mt. Airy. His father 
married a second time, and he returned with 
him to Gluey . 

His early education was ol)tained at the 
Episcopal High School under Dr. T^cndlclon, 
who was afterwards General Lees Chief of 
Artillery. He subsequently attended the Con- 
cord Academy under the famous teacher, Fred- 
erick W. Coleman. Tn 1848 he entered the 
University of Virginia, from which he was 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Art.s 
and Master of Arts. He subsequently studied 
Law and was graduated therefrom with tlie 
degree of Bjachclor of Law. In 1853, he set- 
tled in Lynchburg, Virginia, and formed a 
partnership for the practice of his profession 
with the late J. O. L. Goggin. He entered 
the Confederate army as a private, and after 
the battle of Manassas was ma<le Adjutant 
General on the staff of his kinsman, George 
W. Randolph. When Colonel Randolph be- 
came Secretary of War of the Confederate 
States Army, Mr. Kean was made Chief of the 
Bureau of War. After the war he returned to 
Lynchburg, and resumed the practice of his 
profession. He always took a deep interest 
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in the welfare of the University and was, for 
eight years, a member of its Board of Vis- 
itors and Rector of the Board for four years. 
During this time much was done for the Uni- 
versity, notably the placing of it upon a bet- 
ter financial condition by refunding its debt. 
At the Bar Mr. Kean was regarded as among 
the ablest and most learned members of his 
profession, and was highly regarded by all 
who knew him. He was for years a Vestry- 
man in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and on 
the Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
Southern irginia. 

In 1854, he married Jane, daughter of 
Colonel Thomas J. Randolph, of Edge Hill, 
and in 1S74 married, for his second wife, Ade- 
laide, daughter of Colonel AVilliam H. Pres- 
cott, of Louisiana. 


JACKSON, Howell Edmunds, 1832. 

Lawyer. Pinal Class, 1852. 

Howell E. Jackson was born in Paris, 
Tennessee, on the 8th of April, 1832. 

In 1840, his parents removed to Jackson, 
Tennessee, where his early education was ob- 
tained in the private schools of that place, 
and in the West Tennessee College. In 1851, 
he entered the University of Virginia, where 
he remained one year. In 1856, he was gradu- 
ated from tlie Lebanan Law School, and in 
1859 removed to Memphis, Tennessee, where 
he soon established the reputation of being a 
learned and strong Iaw3^er. He was twice ap- 
pointed Judge of the Supreme Court of that 
State, and in 1876 returned to Jackson. In 
1880 he was elected to the Legislature, and 
in 1881: was elected United States Senator. 
In 1886 he resigned from the Senate, and was 
appointed by President Cleveland, Judge of 
the Llnited States District Court for the West- 
ern District of Tennessee. He was subse- 
quently promoted to the Supreme Bench by 
President Harrison. Among the notable cases 
in which he sat were those touching the con- 
stitutionality of the Income Tax, to sit in 


which cavses he arose from his bed during his 
last illness, and having rendered his decision, 
returned to it to die. 


BURKS, Edward Calohill, 1821. 

Lawyer. Pinal Year, 1842; Law. 

Judge Edward C. Burks, of the Virginia 
Court of Appeals, was born in Bedford Coun- 
ty, Virginia, May 20, 1821. He is a son of 
^lartin P. and Louisa (Claiborne) Burks, the 



former named being descended from the fam- 
ily of Burks and Martin Parks, who first dis- 
covered the Cumberland Vmlley, and owned 
all of the fertile land between Cumberland 
Gap and Burks’ Garden. 

He was educated at the New^ Loudon Acad- 
emy, at Washington College, and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He entered the latter 
named institution in 1841, and was graduated 
therefrom with the degree of Bachelor of Law. 
He settled in his native county and at once 
began the practice of his pi'ofession, wdiich 
continued up to the day of his death, with the 
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exception of the years in which he was en- 
gaged in the public service of his State. In 
iSbi-T>2-’63 he was a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia. In 1876 he was elected a 
uieni])er of the Supreme Court of Appeals, 
serving upon the bench at a time when its rep- 
utation was equal to any in its history. In 
1884, along with Judge Staples and Judge 
Riely, he was elected one of the revisers of 
the Code, which is known as the Code of 1887. 
In 1 89 1 he was elected President of the Vir- 
ginia State Bar Association, and from 1895 



up to the date of his death, he was the editor- 
in-chief of the “Virginia Law* Register,” of 
which publication he was the founder. He 
was remarkable for the accuracy of his learn- 
ing and the depth of his knowledge of the 
principles of the law, and of the cases which 
had been decided in the elucidation of those 
principles. Among the last great cases’ in 
which he was interested was that known as 
the “Betty Lewis Thomas Will case,” involv- 
ing the doctrine domfio causa mortis. 

Judge Burks was united in marriage to Bet- 


tie Buford, daughter of Paschal Buford, a 
wealthy planter of Piedmont, District of Vir- 
ginia. One of their sons is Martin P. Burks, 
Esq., Professor of Law in Washington and 
Lee University, and a Reporter of the Court 
of Appeals of Virginia. 

Edward Calohill Burks was born in Liberty 
(now Bedford City), Virginia, October 31, 
1877. His father was the eldest son of Judge 
E. C. Burks, after whom he was named. Plis 
mother was Josephine Porterfield Beil, daugh- 
ter of Orville Porterfield Bell and Nannie 
Gladding. His education was acquired at 
Oak Grove Academy, Greensboro, Alabama, 
under the competent supervision of Miss Mary 
E. Avery; at Randolph Macon Academy, Bed- 
ford City, Virginia, under the principalshii) 
of Messrs. E. Sumpter Smith and A. M. 
Hughlett, and he completed his course there 
in 1897 and then entered the University of 
Virginia, where he pursued a two years’ aca- 
demic course, then a law course, but failed to 
graduate on account of ill health during the 
last year. In September, 1902, he l)egan the 
practice of his profession at Bedford City, Vir- 
ginia, which he has continued up to date. Dur- 
ing his term at the University of Virginia he 
won the first golf tournament ever played at 
that noted institution. He is a member of the 
Franklin Literary Society at the Randolph 
Macon Academy, having won a medal for de- 
clamation in 1897, and he is also connected 
with the local societies at the University of 
Virginia, namely: Zeta Psi Fraternity, O. F. 
C, Lamda Pi Academic Fraternity, P. K., and 
V. V. V. Dramatic Club. Mr. Burks is un- 
married. 


GARNETT, Sr., Theodore S., 1812-1885. 

Civil Engrineer. Pinal Tear, 1829. 

Theodore S. Garnett, Sr., who occupied a 
prominent position in the South as a railroad 
man and civil engineer, was born on the 12th 
of November, 1812, at “Elmwood,” Essex 
County, Va. His father was James Mercer 
Garnett, and his mother, before her marriage, 
was Miss Mary Eleanor Dick Mercer, daugh- 
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ter O'f the Hoii. James Mercer, who was for 
-so many years a distinguished member of the 
Virginia bench. On his father's side he was 
descended from John Garnett, of Gloucester 
County, Virginia, one of the earliest of the 
colonial settlers, and on his mother's side from 
the Mercers who came from Scotland, among 
the most distinguished of whom was John 
Mercer of Marlboro, Stafford County, Vir- 
ginia. 

His early education was obtained from priv- 
ate tutors at ^^Elniwood," and from the Rum- 
ford Academy. He was thus prepared to en- 
ter the University of Virginia, which he did 
in 1828 while the University was still in its 
infancy. That session and a part of the next 
he spent at the University, but was compelled 
to leave during the session of 1829 on account 
of the illness of his brother Charles, whom he 
took home and nursed back to health. For a 
few years he devoted himself to farming in 
Mason County, near Point Pleasant, and then 
began the study of civil engineering. He soon 
acquired the reputation of being a skilful en- 
gineer, and received a position with the Phila- 
delphia, Reading & Pottsville Railroad, and 
subsequently with the Richmond & Petersburg 
Railroad. After a visit to Texas in the inter- 
est of the land claims of the Texas Associa- 
tion, he became the chief engineer of the Co- 
lumbia & Charlotte Railroad. In 1852, after 
service as an engineer in Kentucky, he be- 
came assistant to General Gwynn, on the North 
Carolina Railroad, of which he afterwards be- 
came Superintendent. In 1857 was elected 
chief engineer of the railroad from Tallahas- 
see to Fernandina. In 1858 he retired to his 
estate at Cedar Hill, in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, where he lived until 1877, when he re- 
moved to Norfolk to spend the last years of 
his life with his son in that city. During the 
Civil War he was an ardent supporter of the 
Confederacy, and though too old for active 
.service served on the field at Seven Pines. 

On the 1 8th of April, 1839, at Pensacola, 
Florida, he married Miss Florintina I. Mo- 
reno, who still survives him (1904) . He left 


three children — James Mercer Garnett, the ed- 
ucator; Theodore S. Garnett, a distinguishea 
lawyer of Norfolk; and Miss Ella Isidora 
Garnett. 

Of him and his distinguished brother, 
Charles Fenton Mercer Garnett, it may be 
said that they were the pioneers of railroad 
construction in the South. Each of them 
achieved eminence in his profession, and was 
noted in his time for skilful work and honor- 
able character. He died on the 28th of May, 
1885. 


BAKER, Richard Henry, 1826. 

Iiawyex. Final Class, 185Q; X>aw. 

Richard Plenry Baker, who is one of the 
leaders of the Norfolk (Virginia) Bar, was 



born on the 1 8th of December, 1826, in Suf- 
folk, Nansemond County, Virginia. His 
father was Judge Richard Henry Baker who 
was for thirty-five years tipon the bench of the 
Circuit Court of that Circuit. His mother 
was Miss Delia A. Barraud. His father s 
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ancestors were English people who came to 
this country in 1632, and his mother’s were 
French who settled here in 1700. 

He was educated at the well known boys’ 
sch(K)l in .\melia County, kept by IMr. William 
H. Harrison: at the Episcopal High School 
near Alexandria. Virginia; ami at the Norfolk 
Academy, from which he entered the Lni- 
versity of \*irginia in 1847. There he studied 
for two sessions, being graduated therefrom 
in 1850 with the degree of Bachelor of Law. 
I’pou leaving the I. nivcrsity he at once be- 
gan the practice of his profession in the City 
of Norfolk, where he has since lived and 
where he is still a practitioner. In i86i he 
enli.stod in the Confederate army as a mem- 
ber of the Third A'irginia Battalion and was 
afterwards, appointe<l Quartermaster and or- 
ganized the Quartermaster’s Department for 
the citv of Norfolk. In 1S62 he was elected 
to the Legislature of \urginia, where he 
served until 1865. After the war he returned 
to Norfolk and resumed the practice of his 
profession. In 1872 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of \'isitors of the University 
of Wrginia, on which Board he served for 
four years. L'p to the time of the war he was 
a Whig, and since the war he has always 
voted the Democratic ticket. He is President 
of the Norfolk Law Library Association, and 
is a member of the Norfolk Bar Association, 
the Norfolk and Portsmouth Bar Association, 
the \’’irginia Bar Association, and many of the 
social organizations of Norfolk. 

On the I2th of November, 1850, he mar- 
ried Miss Anna Maria htay, of Petersburg, 
Virginia, and lias the following children: 
Richard H., Jr,, Dr. Benjamin M., Maria 
May, Kate H., Lucy L., and Emily G. Baker. 
His present address is Norfolk, Virginia. 


DABNEY, Virginius, 1835-1894. 

Author. IFinal Class, 1857; l&aw. 

Virginius Dabney, who was connected with 
the well known Dabney family of Virginia, 
and who was therefore allied with the Hugue- 


nots. was born in Gloucester County, Virginia, 
on the 15th of February, 1835. 

He was reared in the atmosphere of culture, 
refinement and hospitality typical of Eastern 
Virginia and the County of his birth. He 
entered tlie University of Virginia, after hav- 
ing been taught in the private schools of 
his neighborhood, in 1852, where he studied 
for several years, being the compeer of Bishop 
Thomas Hugh Dudley, Thomas R. Price, and 
other distinguished alumni. LIpon leaving the 
University he began the practice of the law, 
l)ut left it to become a teacher. Pie was a 
Staff Officer during the Civil War- with the 
rank of Captain, in the Confederate army. 
After the war he established, in New York 
City, a boy’s school, where he had great suc- 
cess as a teacher. At the time of his death 
’he held a position in the Cu.stoni House in 
New York City. He was ever the genial com- 
panion, and brilliant raconteur iu any com- 
pany. He published the striking novel, “The 
Story of Don Miff, A Symphony of Life,’’ 
which is a striking picture of the old regime 
in Virginia. Professor Thomas R. Price, his 
life long friend, wrote 0 f him as follow.s : 
“His mind had two special qualities; the one 
was his peculiar gift of imaginative humor, 
revealing itself in strong delightful freaks of 
language, in happy terms of picturesque ex- 
pression, in penetrating glimpses of character 
reading, and delicious bits of story telling. 
The other was the massive originality of Iiis 
philosophical thinking, his power to tiiidcr- 
stand things and explain things by philo.soph- 
ical analysis. His mind was a store-house of 
original imagination, of shrewd and delight- 
ful reasoning and of definite phik^sophical con- 
ception. A fallacy could not live under the 
light of his eyes. A falsehood or a false pre- 
tence flashed into sudden dcfomiily under llio 
illumination of his Innnorons exposure.” 

He died on the 2nd of June, 1894, and was 
buried at the University of Virginia, which he 
so much loved, by Bishop Dudley, of Ken- 
tucky. A reporter said, as he witnessed tliis 
funeral, "How people must have loved that 
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man; I never heard so many men sobbing.” 
Ilis son. Heath Dabney, Esq., is Professor of 
History in the University of Virginia. 


BROUN, William Leroy, 1827-1901. 

Educator. Final Tear, 1850. 

Dr. William Leroy Broun became a well 
known figure in educational circles in the 
South, and for nearly twenty years was the 
President of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He was a man of rare wisdom in edu- 
cational affairs, marked executive ability and 
strength of character. He was bom in Lou- 
doun County, Virginia, and completed his 
own education in the University of that State. 
He had no pecuniary or family advantages 
to aid him at the outset of his career, but his 
strong purpose, honorable determination and 
the inherent ability enabled him to advance 
to a position of distinction in his chosen walk 
of -life. 

Throughout his entire professional career 
he was connected with educational work, and 
as an instructor he occupied successively the 
chairs of Mathematics and Physics in a Col- 
lege in Mississippi, the University of Georgia, 
Vanderbilt University and the University of 
Texas. He founded Bloomfield Academy, Vir- 
ginia, in 1856, and remained at the head of 
that institution until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. From 1872 until 1875 he was the 
President of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in Georgia, tiis connection with the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, formerly the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, dated 
from 1852, when he was elected President. 
He remained only a year at that time, however, 
but was called in 1884 and continued to oc- 
cupy the Presidency up to the time of his 
death, retaining tlic details of the adminis- 
tration very largely in his own hands. He 
was the executive officer of the Experiment 
Station from 1892 until 1897 and was Presi- 
dent of the Station Council at the time of his 
demise, January 25, 1901. 

Dr. Broun’s efforts were not limited en- 
tirely to the advancement of the institutions 


with which he was individually connected, but 
reached out to larger lines of development 
that have been of direct benefit to the South, 
He established the first manual training lab- 
oratory in the South, and the first well 
equipped electrical engineering plant. He 
had a high appreciation of the value of the 
study of the Natural Sciences, and encour- 
aged the upbuilding of biological laboratories. 
His high conception of the aims and purposes 
of the land-grant Colleges was clearly set 
forth in his ])residential address delivered be- 
fore the Association of z\merican Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations at the New 
Orleans meeting in 1892. This was an earnest 
plea for that form of technical education 
which trains and develops the mind as well 
as the hand, and this, he urged, called for 
both breadth and liberality in the curriculum. 
He was the author of various articles upon 
educational subjects, setting forth advanced 
ideas, many of which have been adopted by 
different Colleges and Universities of the 
South. He was recognized by prominent edu- 
cators throughout his section of the country 
as the peer of the ablest representatives of the 
profession and one of the most distinguished 
of the Alumni of the University of Virginia. 


TUNSTALL, Richard Baylor, 1848- 

Eawyer. Final Tear, 1870; Xiaw. 

Richard B. Tunstall, the well known lawyer 
of Norfolk, Virginia, was born in that city on 
the 1st of July, 1848. His father was 
Robert Baylor Tunstall, who belonged to the 
King and Queen family of that name, who 
settled in that county about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. His mother was Miss Eliz- 
abeth Walke Williamson. His ancestor, Rich- 
ard Tunstall, was a member of the Committee 
of Safety in 1774, and both he and his son, 
Richard Tunstall, Jr., were clerks of King 
and Queen County, Virginia, the elder Rich- 
ard having been for a long time a member of 
the House of Burgesses in the early history of 
the Colony. His mother’s ancestors, the Will- 
iamsons, settled in Henrico County, Virginia^ 
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about the beginiiing of the eighteenth cen- 

invy. 

Young- Tunstall was educated at the Nor- 
folk Academy, taught by William R. Galt, 
Esq., ail M. A. of the Universitj' of Virginia, 
and at the \'irginia Military Institute, which 
he entered in i86q, being fortunate enough to 
have shared the glor}’ of the Cadet Battalion 
in the fight at Newmarket, in May, 1864. After 
the war he entered the University of Virginia, 
from which he was graduated in 1868 ivith the 
degree of Master of Arts, and in 1870 with 



the degree of Bachelor of Law. After taking 
his Master's Degree he taught one sesision at 
the Norwood High School in Nelson County, 
Virginia. Upon his graduation in the Law 
Department in 1870, he opened an office in 
AYrfoIkj Virginia, where he practiced for one 
year, and then moved to New York City, 
where he remained until 1883 as a member of 
the firm of Kaufman, Tunstall and Wagner, 
and subsequently of the firm of Grimball & 
Tunstall In 1883 he returned to* Norfolk, 
Virginia, and became a partner of Alfred P. 
Thorn, Esq,, under the firm of Tunstall ' & 


Thom. This firm continued until January i, 
1900, when a new partnership was formed by 
the association of V/illiam H. White, Esq., 
under the firm name of White, Tunstall & 
Thom, as it is at present. He is a member 
of the Norfolk and Portsmouth Bar Asocia- 
tion, the Virginia State Bar Association, and 
belongs to the Reform Club of New York, the 
Norfolk Country Club, the Richmond Club at 
Willoughby Beach, and the Virginia Club. In 
politics he is a Democrat- 

On the i8th of December, 1878, he married 
Miss Isabel Mercein BIciser, of New York 
City, and has two children: Robert Baylor, 
who is an M. A. and B. L. of the University 
of Virginia, and Cnthbert Tunstall His 
present address is Norfolk, Virginia. 


BROADDUS, John Albert, 1827- 

Tlaeologriau. Final Year, 1850. 

Dr. John A. Broaddus, one of the great men 
of his time, was born in Culpeper County, Vir- 
ginia, oil the 24th of Jamiary, 1827. His 
father, Edmund Broaddti.s, was a devout mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church, and his motlier was 
Nancy Simms. 

His early education was obtained ludncipally 
from his father and from the private schools of 
his neighborhood. In 1846 he was appointed 
State student in the University of Virginia, 
his father residing at that time on the College 
grounds as keeper of one of the hotels. In 

1850 he was graduated from the University 
with the degree of Master of Arts. After 
leaving the University lie was for a time a 
tutor in the family of General John H. Cocke, 
of BremO', Fluvanna County, Virginia. In 

1851 he was elected Assistant Instructor of 
Ancient Languages in the University to his 
old teacher, Professor Gessner Harrison, 
whose daughter he married, and to whose 
memory he dedicated his great ^'Commentary 
on St. Matthew’s Gospel.’’ While at the Uni- 
versity he acted as pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Charlottesville, and left, the Univer- 
sity in 1853 to devote himself entirely to the 
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ministry of that Church. In 1855 accepted 
the Chaplaincy of the University. He was 
one of the leaders of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, and in 1859 accepted a 
professorship therein. It was said of him that 
he was the heart of the institution. He col- 
lected $100,000 for the Seminary. 

During the war between the States, he en- 
tered the army of Northern Virginia as an 
evangelist. After the war, when the Semin- 
ary was reopened at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, he again became a professor. On ac- 
count of ill health he went abroad, and was at 
one time in charge of a church in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where the last years of his life were 
spent. 

Dr. Broaddus was one of the great preach- 
ers of his time, being a thorough student and 
well acquainted, not only with the Greek and 
Latin tongues, but also with the Hebrew, Cop- 
tic, Syriac and Gothic. His published works 
are well known to all theologians, many of 
them being text books, not only in his own 
(Icnoniination, but in others as well. Among 
these may be mentioned, “The Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons,” “The History oi 
Preaching,” and “Lectures on Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” 

Pie was twice married. His first wife, 
whom he married November 30, 1850, was 
Miss Maria ITarrison, and his second wife, 
whom he married January 4, 1859, Miss 
Charlotte Sinclair. 


CLAIBORNE, John Herbert, 1828- 

Phy slcian. Pinal Year, 1849 ; Medicine. 

Dr. John Herbert Claiborne, of Petersburg, 
Virginia, who is one of the most distinguished 
physicians in the State, was born at Roslyn 
Castle, Brunswick County, Virginia, on the 
loth of March, 1828. His father was the late 
John Gregory Claiborne, a distinguished law- 
yer and clergyman of Brunswick County, Vir- 
ginia, and his mother, before her marriage, 
was Miss Mary Elizabeth Weldon. On his 
father's side he is descended from William 


Claiborne, the first settler of that name who 
came to this country from England. His 
great-grandfather, Augustine Claiborne, was 
Clerk of the County of Surry before the Revo- 
lution. His ancestor, John Herbert Clai- 
borne, served in the Surry troop under Light 
Horse Plarry Lee in the Revolutionary War. 

Dr. Claiborne received his early education 
at the Ebenezer Academy of Brunswick Coun- 
ty, Virginia, the Leesburg Academy of North 
Carolina, and the Randolph Macon College, 



Virginia, from which college in 1848 he was 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and in 1850 with that of Master of Arts. 
After leaving Randolph Macon College he 
entered the University of Virginia, and was 
graduated therefrom with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. He subsequently studied in 
the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
and in the Pennsylvania Hospital, from both 
of which institutions he received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. In 1851 he came to 
Petersburg, Virginia, and began tlie practice 
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of his profession, which has continued until 
tlie present time, except the period which he 
served in the Confederate army. On the 19th 
of April, 1861, he joined that army as Assist- 
ant Surgeon with the rank of Captain. He 
was soon promoted to be Surgeon and ^^lajor, 
and attached to the Twelfth \ irginia Regi- 
ment of Infantry. While in the field he was 
elected to the Senate of Virginia, a position 
which he was ordered to accept by Juda P. 
llenjamin, the Secretary of War. In accord- 
ance with this order he entered the Senate, but 
resigned immediately and reported again for 
field duty. He was then sent to Petersburg, 
where he organized the general hospital, and 
where he remained until the city ^vas occupied 
by General Lee in 1864, when he was made 
Surgeon-in-Chief of all general Military Hos- 
pitals, a position which he filled until the evac- 
uation of the city of Petersburg on the 2nd of 
April, 1865. During the siege of Petersburg 
he was severely wounded, and was captured 
just before tlie surrender at Appomattox. In 
1855 he had been elected to the House of Dele- 
gates, and in 1857 was elected to the Sen- 
ate of Virginia, where he served until the out- 
break of the Avar. 

He is a member of the Medical Society of 
Virginia and an Honorary Fellow thereof, 
having been also its President. He is a Fel- 
low of the American Medical Association, the 
Southern Surgical and Gynecological Asso- 
ciation, and a Corresponding Fellow of the 
G}iiecological Association of Boston. He is 
Fellow of tlie Victoria Institute of Great Brit- 
ain and of the International Medical Associa- 
tion. He is also Fellow of the American 
Health Association, and an honorary Alumnus 
of the UniA^ersity Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. He is Vice President of the Medical 
Association of the Confederate Army and 
Navy, 1876. He has written much upon med- 
ical subjects, and has always been a student 
of literature, and has done much to preserve 
the history of the old regime in Virginia, 
Among his best known articles may be men- 
tioned, ‘The Last Seven Days of Lee and his 
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Faladins,” “Seventy-Five Years hi Old Vir- 
ginia,’' “The Ne§i‘o In the Environments of 
Slavery,” and ‘‘The Old Virginia Doctor.^' 

In 1853 he married Miss Sarah Joseph Al- 
stom and has five children : Mary Louisa, the 
wife of Herbert H. Page, Esq., of Pagebrook, 
Virginia ; Anna Augusta, the wife of Charles 
H. English, Esq., of Leesburg, Virginia; 
Sarali Joseph, the wife of the Hon. W. B. Mc- 
Ilwaine, of Petersburg, Virginia; Bessie 
Weldon, the wife of Bernard Mann, Esq., of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and John Herbert Clai- 
borne Jr., a distinguished physician and sur- 
geon of New York City, lii i860 he married 
a second time. His wife is Anne Leslie Wat- 
son, by wlioni he has two children — Robert 
Watson Claiborne, and Mary Donald Fraser 
Claiborne. 


WHITE, John Jones, 1828-2893. 

EdiLcator. Filial Glass, 1850. 

Professor John J. White, Avho was long pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Washington and Lee 
University, was born in Nottoway County, 
Virginia, on the 7th of November, 1828. 

He Avas educated in the private schools of 
his neighborhood, by Avhich he was prepared 
for the University of Virginia, which he en- 
tered in 1846 and where he remained until 
1850. After leaving the University he taught 
a classical school in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
for several years. In 1852 he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Greek in what was then Washing- 
ton C<jllege, a cliair which he held for forty 
years. He was always regarded by his stu- 
dents with the greatest affection. During the 
term of his Professorship General Robert E. 
Lee became the President of the College, and 
betwen him and Professor White there was 
always a feeling of respect and regard. After 
General Lee's death, Avhen Washington Col- 
lege became Washington and Lee University, 
Professor White remained as Professor of 
Greek, being known among the students as 
not only a painstaking and faithful teacher, 
but as their especial friend in the Faculty. 
Big-bodied, large-hearted, straightforward in 
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his dealings with men, he impressed all who 
came in contact with him with his sincerity 
and uprightness. He was a stanch Presby- 
terian, having inherited his love from his 
Scotch-Irish ancestor, Dr. William S. White, 
who' was well known as among the able men 
of the Presbyterian Church in this country. 
In any gathering of men the noble presence 
of Professor White would be remarked on, 
and at the White Sulphur Springs, where he 
was a constant visitor, he was always sur- 
rounded by a host of friends and old students 
to whom he was ever the faithful and affec- 
tionate friend and teacher. He died April 29, 
1893, and is buried in Lexington, Virginia. 


MONTEIRO, Aristides, 1829- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1849. 

Dr. Aristides Monteiro came of a Castilian 
family in the paternal line and of English an^ 
cestry on the maternal side. His father, Fran- 
cis Xavier Monteiro de Barros, was a man of 
great learning and literary attainments, who 
after taking an active part in an effort to es- 
tablish a republic in Portugal, was forced to 
flee from that country. He settled in Virgin- 
ia about 1823, and devoted the remainder of 
his life to science and literature. At his death 
in December, 1848, he left eight sons and a 
daughter. 

Dr. Aristides Monteiro, the seventh son, 
was born in Goochland County, Virginia, Jan- 
uary 12, 1829, and soon after his father’s death 
entered the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where in one session he 
won a diploma and seven certificates of dis- 
tinction. The following year he became a 
student in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, where he was graduated in 
March, 1851. He began the practice of Medi- 
cine in his native county, and also received 
calls from a wide territory embracing Flu- 
vanna, Louisa, Powhatan, Hanover and Hen- 
rico Counties. In 1857 he removed to Albe- 
marle County, where he engaged in the prac- 
tice of Medicine and Surgery, being particu- 


iariy successful in the latter branch of his pro- 
fessional labors. At the time of the Civil 
War he espoused the cause of the Confeder- 
acy, but previous to this took a conservative 
stand in regard to tlie questions which were 
being discussed throughout the nation. He 
urged the support of wSte])hen A. Douglas, and 
cast the only vote given for him in his pre- 
cinct, where several hundred votes were cast. 
How- ever, when the tide of popular feeling 
could not be stemmed and war was inaugu- 
rated, he resigned a court commission, where- 



by he Avas appointed to take professional 
charge of the county, and entered the Confed- 
erate army. He was at first surgeon with the 
Tenth Virginia Cavalry Regiment in West Vir- 
ginia, and was then attached to Hillary P. 
Jones^ Battalion of Artillery, rvith which he 
served through the Seven Days’ Battles of the 
Chickahominy, and then proceeded into Mary- 
land. He was afterward with Nelson’s Bat- 
talion of Artillery until the battle of Sharps- 
burg, and next was ordered to serve with Ma- 
jor Richardson’s Battalion, which was dis- 
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banded at Staunton, \drgiiiia. ^\ith Colonel 
Alexander's battalion he served through the 
Gettysburg, Chickamauga and Knoxville cam- 
paign until the spring of 1864 and next was 
stationed at the General Receiving Hospital of 
the Army of Northern \drginia. After two 
months he was transferred to General Wise’s 
Brigade and remained as Surgeon of the 
Tweiity-sixtli Regiment until Col. Mosby 
sought his services, and wdth that intrepid 
leader he remained until the command was 
disbanded, April 21, 1865. 

Dr. Moiiteiro resumed the practice of medi- 
cine in Albemarle County, Virginia, and in 
1866 went to Chesterfield, that State, and in 
1870 to -Manchester. In 1882 he removed to 
North Carolina, where his practice covered a 
wide area, and while living in Columbia, Ty- 
rell County, he was elected to the medical staff 
of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum, remaining in 
charge of the male department of that insti- 
tution until May, 1887. His services were of 
value in several directions both within and 
without the strict path of his profession. 
While in Manchester, Virginia, he engaged in 
the banking and drug business, was a member 
of the City Council, and for nearly ten years 
he was President of the Board of Health. He 
was always an advocate of true Democracy, 
and on the platform displayed notable oratori- 
cal power. 

He was married on the 4th of October, 1853, 
to a daughter of John S. Cocke, of Albemarle 
County, Virginia. 


MINOR, Charles Landon Carter, 1835-1903. 

ZJdnoator. Pinal Class, 1858. 

Dr. Charles L. C Minor, who was one of 
the distinguished educators of the State, was 
born on the 3rd of December, 1835, at Edge- 
wood, Hanover County, Virginia. His father 
was Lucius H. Minor, Esq., and his mother 
Miss Catherine Frances Berkeley. His pa- 
ternal grandfather was General’ John Minor, 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, who married 
Lucy Landon Carter, of Qeve, and his moth- 


er’s father was Dr. Carter Berkeley, of Han- 
over County, who married Miss Frances Page, 
daughter of Governor John Page, of Rose- 
well. 

He was taught at home by his father and 
later attended a private school in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, where one of the teachers was Pro- 
fessor Peters, afterwards of the University of 
Virginia. He entered the University of Vir- 
ginia, and was graduated therefrom in 1858 
with the degree of Master of Arts. Just be- 
fore taking his degree he had made an en- 
gagement to teach with Professor Lewis Minor 
Coleman at Hanover Academy, which was pre- 
vented by Professor Coleman’s appointment to 
the Chair of Latin in the University of Vir- 
ginia. He then became assistant respectively 
of Mr. William Dinwiddie in Albemarle 
County, the Rev. Dr. Philips at the Diocesan 
School, the Virginia Female Institute in 
Staunton, Virginia, and with Colonel Leroy 
Bi-oun in Albemarle County, Virginia. When 
the Civil War began he entered the Confeder- 
ate army as a private in Munford’s 2ncl Vir- 
ginia Cavalry Regiment, and saw active ser- 
vice at Manassas, in the Valley campaign 
under Stonewall Jackson, and in the battles 
around Richmond. In 1862, by competitive 
examination, he was appointed Lieutenant and 
tlien Captain of Ordnance, and was assigned 
to General Sam Jones, then commanding the 
Department of Southwest Virginia. In a 
fight with Colonel Powell’s raiding party at 
Wytheville in August, 1863, his horse was 
shot under him and he barely escaped cap- 
ture. At the battle of Cloyd’s Mountain, May 
9, 1864, he attended General Jenkins as Aide 
and was in the thick of that action in which 
his Chief fell. He followed General Jones to 
Charleston, South Carolina, when he took 
command of that departmeirt in June, 1864, 
and some months later was assigned to duty 
as Executive Officer at the Richmond Arsenal 
under General Gorgas, where he remained 
until the close of the war. After the war 
he opened a private school at his old home in 
Hanover County, but soon accepted the Pres- 
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idency of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
He subsequently opened a school in Lynch- 
burg, from which he was elected to a Chair 
in the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tennessee, whence he returned to Virginia to 
accept the Presidency of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College just opened at 
Blacksburg. Here he remained for eight 
years, doing much to establish that Institution 
upon the firm basis which it has since occu- 
pied. In 1880 he purchased the Shenandoah 
Valley Academy at Winchester, Virginia, 
where he did a fine work for years, but an 
epidemic of scarlet fever and the loss of his 
wife caused him to leave Virginia to accept 
the charge of St. Paul’s School, in Baltimore, 
ill 1888. He afterwards became Associate 
Principal with his old friend and kinsman, L. 
M. Blackford, at the Episcopal High School 
near Alexandria, Virginia. Here his health 
gave away as the result of an attack of grippe, 
and he was never afterwards able to undertake 
regular school work. In Baltimore, however, 
where he spent the last years of his life, he 
was most successful as a teacher, his abilities 
being recognized by a host of pupils, who 
flocked to his classes to be inspired with the 
love of learning, and the desire for a higher 
and nobler life. During the latter years of 
his life he devoted much time to political and 
historical subjects, writing for the press, 
mainly of the times of the Civil War. He pub- 
lished in pamphlet form “The Real Lincoln,” 
a second and enlarged edition of which, in 
book form, he was about to publish at the time 
of his death. In 1874 he received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from William and Mary 
College. An estimate of his work as a teacher 
may be found in a notice of him written by 
an old pupil, the late Dr. William Nelson, of 
Danville, Virginia, which appeared in the 
Richmond Dispatch some years ago. “The 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Vir- 
ginia was established at Blacksburg in 1872. 
Charles L. C. Minor, then Professor in the 
University of the South at Sewanee, Tennes- 
see, was recalled to his native State to be its 


President. A distinguished IMaster of Arts, 
and a teacher by profession, he brought to the 
discharge of the peculiarly arduous duties that 
awaited him, such ability, experience, character 
and culture as prepared those who knew him 
to expect much. The expectations of his 
friends, of tlie appointing Power and of the 
people generally, were more than realized. 
* ❖ From what the writer knows of his 
administration he does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce him the most successful college Presi- 
dent in Virginia since the death of Robert 

E. Lee.” 

Ill i860, he married Miss Frances Ansley 
Cazenove, daughter of Lewis Cazenove, Esq., 
of Alexandria, Virginia, of which marriage, 
which was singularly happy, two children sur- 
vive him: Fannie, wife of the Rev. James 

F. Plummer, of Washington, D. C, and Anne 
Cazenove, wife of the Rev. Andrew G. Grin- 
nan, of Weston, West Virginia. Dr. Minor 
died on the 13th of July, 1903, at the home of 
his brother-in-law, R. M. Fontaine, Esq., in 
Albemarle County, Virginia. 


NASH, Herbert Milton, 1831 

Physician. Pinal Tear, 1832; Medicine. 

Herbert Milton Nash, for more than a half 
century a practitioner of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, was born in Norfolk, Virginia, May 29, 
1831. His parents were Thomas and Lydia 
Adela (Herbert) Nash. The former, born 
May 12, 1805, died August 9, 1855, 
latter, born in 1805, passed away in Septem- 
ber, 1849. Nash family was founded in 

Virginia by Thomas Nash and his wife Annie, 
who with their servants settled in Norfolk 
County, Virginia, in 1665. They were adher- 
ents of the Church of England, and Thomas 
Nash received land grants in the Virginia col- 
ony. The fourth Thomas Nash, great-grand- 
father of Dr. Nash, was a vestryman of St. 
Bride’s Parish in Norfolk County from 1761 
until his death in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. The fifth Thomas Nash, son 
of the foregoing, was born in 1758, and when 
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iillie more than a youth was wounded in the 
battle of (meal Bridge. He subsequently 
servtal his country during the period of the 
Revolutionary W'ar, and lived to render con- 
spicurms service to his country in the war of 
1812. His eldest son served in the artillery 
at Craney island and took part in the repulse 
of ^Admiral Cockbtirn's fleet, dhonias Rash, 
the sixth, was the father of Dr. Nash and was 
perhaps most remarkable for his Christian 
character, his mild and engaging manner and 
his deC]) s\'mpathies,, which were easily enlist- 



ed by the misfortunes and sufferings of his fel- 
low men. Though in feeble health, he sacri- 
ficed himself by exposure during the epidemic 
of yellow fever in Norfolk, Virginia, in Au- 
gust, 1855. He left the legacy of an unblem- 
ished personal character to his children. The 
lierbert family, from whom Dr. Nash is de- 
scended in the maternal line, settled in Nor- 
folk County, Virginia, in 1650, and for one 
hundred and fifty years its men were prom- 
inent in public and business affairs. The 
grandfather, Maximillian Herbert, was sent 


to Ifnglaiid in bis youth to study mathematics 
and tlie principles of scientific ship construc- 
tion, and became connected with ship building, 
an industry for which Norfolk was noted from 
1780 until 1825, and even later. 

Dr. Herbert Milton Nash attended the class- 
ical school of the late Janies D. Johnson, and 
the Norfolk Military Academy, pursuing the 
study of mathematics, under Colonel John B. 
Strange, who was killed at Crampton’s Gap 
during the Civil War. In 1851 Dr. Nash en- 
tered the University of Virginia, and was 
graduated with the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine in June, 1852. He received clinical in- 
struction in New York City in both Medicine 
and Surgery during the twelve months follow- 
ing the completion of his University course. 
Dr. Nash began practice in Norfolk in 1853, 
and he is the sole survivor of the physicians 
who encountered the yellow fever epidemic of 
1855. His general practice was interrupted by 
the war between the States, and in April, 1861, 
he was appointed Assistant Surgeon of the 
State forces of Virginia, and attached to the 
post at Craney Island until May, 1862. After 
the evacuation of Norfolk, in May, 1862, he 
was with the command at Seven Pines, and 
subsequently with the army in the battles 
around Richmond, ending at Malvern Hill. 
He was also with the troops on the Rappa- 
hannock in pursuit of Pope, and was detailed 
to care for the wounded in these different 
skirmishes. After the injured were sent to 
the general hospitals, he rejoined Lee’s army 
as it recrossed the Potomac after the repulse 
of McClelland at Sharpsburg. Dr. Nash was 
promoted to the rank of Surgeon, and served 
with Mahone’s Brigade at Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. He was then 
ordered to the Artillery Division of A. P. Hill’s 
Corps, and was with it at Mine Run, the Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania Courthouse, ITanover 
Junction, Cold Harbor and in the Siege of 
Petersburg, where he was placed in charge of 
the Medical Department of the Artillery of 
the Third Corps as its Chief Surgeon. He 
was disabled and captured in a cavalry cliarsre 
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of the enemy upon the Confederate Reserve 
Artillery on the evening of the 8th of April, 
1865 — the evening before the surrender of the 
entire army — and was i^aroled a few days af- 
terward. 

Returning to Norfolk in 1865, Nash 
again entered civil professional life, and soon 
regained a good practice. The pecuniary 
losses incident to the war were repaired by 
hard work and hard study. He says that the 
hardest study he ever did was in 1865-6, for 
during the four previous years the Confeder^ 
ate Surgeons had been deprived of most of the 
knowledge concerning medical progress and 
the literature bearing upon the subjects of 
deepest interest to them. The surgical train- 
ing which Dr. Nash received during the war, 
however, induced him to utilize it in a branch 
of Surgery heretofore neglected in Norfolk. 
He began to give special attention to Plastic 
Surgery and Gynecology, and was the pioneer 
of such work in his city. He still continues 
to operate in these lines, and some of his best 
surgical work has been done since he has 
passed the Psalmisf s span of three score years 
and ten. Dr. Nash has been a member of the 
Norfolk Medical Society since its organization, 
and several times has served as President. He 
became a member of the Virginia State Medi- 
cal Society, was formerly its President, and is 
an Plonorary Fellow. He is a member and 
Vice President of the Medical Examining 
Board of Virginia, a member of the American 
Medical Society, the American Public Health 
Association, the Southern Surgical and Gyne- 
cological Association, and an ex-President of 
the Norfolk (Virginia) Board of Health. He 
is also President of the Board of Quarantine 
Commissioners of the District of the Elizabeth 
River, and an ex-quarantine medical officer of 
that district. He is a Visiting Physician and 
Surgeon to St. Vincent's Hospital and the 
Norfolk Protestant Hospital, and is Medical 
Examiner for the Equitable and other Life In- 
surance Companies. He has never been a 
voluminous writer, and his contributions to 
literature have principally been upon medical 


subjects and to Medical Societies. He has 
never engaged actively in political work, but 
has always been a Jeffersonian Democrat, as 
were his father and grandfather. Dr. Nash 
was the guest of the Faculty of the University 
of \'irginia on the i6th of June, 1902, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his graduation from that 
institution. 

Dr. Nash was married in February, 1867, 
to Mary A., the daughter of Nicholas Wilson 
Parker, of Norfolk, Virginia, and his wife 
Elizabeth Boush, a representative of one of the 
oldest families of southeastern Virginia. Mr. 
Parker was long a member of the old Magis- 
trate Court of happy memory in Virginia — a 
court whose decisions were seldom reversed. 
Plis father, Copeland Parker, was long an offi- 
cer of the Customs, appointed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. His elder brother, Colonel Josiah Par- 
ker, was an officer in the Virginia Line during 
the Revolutionary War, and the first Member 
of Congress from his District after the Con- 
stitution of 1887 became the supreme law of 
the land. The Parker family long resided in 
Isle of Wight County, and was a prominent 
one in England before some of its members 
came to Virginia. Dr. and Mrs. Nash have 
two daughters — Elizabeth Parker, now the 
wife of Edwin G. Lee, and Mary Louisa 
Nash. 


MAXWELL, John H., 1831- 

Physician. Pinal Tear, 1853. 

John H. Maxwell, Physician, of Greenville, 
South Carolina, w^as born on December 19, 
1831, near old Pendleton in Anderson County, 
South Carolina. He was the youngest son of 
Captain John Maxwell and Elizabeth Earle, 
representatives of two leading families of 
South Carolina. 

He received his early education in Pendle- 
ton from classical schools of a high order of 
excellence. At the age of nineteen he entered 
the University of Virginia, and took an Aca- 
demic Course preparatory to the study of Med- 
icine. After leaving the University of Vir- 
ginia, he entered the Jefferson Medical Col- 
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lege of Philadelphia where he graduated on 
the nth day of ilarcli., 1854, having studied 
tuider the distinguished Professors Dunglison, 
hlitchel, Meigs, Pancoast, Mutter and others. 
\\'hen he returned home, soon after his gradu- 
ation, he settled at Fair Play, Oconee County, 
South Carolina, and commenced to practice 
with his oldest brother, Dr. Robert D. Max- 
well, one of the leading Physicians of upper 
South Carolina. After a laborious practice 
with him for two years, he returned to his na- 



tive home, Pendleton,- . where he enjoyed a 
large and lucrative practice until 1876, when 
on account of failing health he removed to 
Greenville, South Carolina, w’here he has en- 
joyed the confidence of the wdiole community 
in his practice, and achieved eminent success 
in the treatment of diseases peculiar to women. 
Dr. Maxwell rvas a friend of the eminent The- 
ologian and Preacher Dr. John A. Broadus, 
who was also his classmate and personal friend 
at the University of Virginia. He is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church, and has taken an 


active part in its work for more than forty 
years. He is a Royal Arch Mason and a 
Knight of Honor. In politics he is an enthus- 
iastic Democrat. 

In i860 he married Mary E. Alexander, the 
only daughter of Colonel E. Alexander, of 
Pickens County, South Carolina. His present 
address is No. 320 Hampton Avenue, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 


GARLAND, Samuel, Jr., 1830-1862 

Iiawyer. I'inal Class, 1851; Baw. 

Brigadier -General Garland was born in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, on the i6th of Decem- 
ber, 1830; His father was Maurice H; Gar- 
land and his mother Caroline M., only (laugh- 
ter of Spottswood Garland, who was Clerk of 
Nelson County, Virginia, for so many years, 
and sister of Hugh A. Garland, who was Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and biog- 
rapher of John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

He attended a classical school in Nelson 
County for one year. He then entered the 
Virginia Military Institute, where he helped to 
ostablish a literary society, and then entered 
the University of Virginia in 1849, where 
he remained two years, being graduated there- 
from with the degree of Bachelor of Law. 
He returned to Lynchburg, and engaged in 
the practice of his profession. When the Civil 
War began he entered the Confederate army, 
having been a Captain in the Home Guard 
of Lynchburg, He developed decided talents 
as a soldier, and was promoted to the 
Colonelcy of the 3rd Virginia Regiment, which 
was a part of LongstreeCs Brigade. He was 
made a Brigadier General and given command 
of four North Carolina Regiments, which was 
a part of D. H. Hilhs Division. His com- 
mand was heavily engaged at Seven Pines, 
Games' Mill, and Second Manassas. It was 
the first to cross the river in the campaign into 
Maryland. While holding the pass near Boons- 
borough, just prior to the battle of Sharps- 
burg, his men were driven back, and in his 
effort to rally them he naturally exposed him- 
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self to the hottest fire and, though he suc- 
ceeded in his efforts, was mortally wounded. 
His remains were brought back to Lynchburg, 
where he was buried on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1862. 

In 1856, he married Miss Eliza Campbell 
Meem, daughter of John G. Meein, Esq. 


GRAY, William Brooks, 1833- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1850. 

Dr. William Brooks Gray, who for a half 
century has been engaged in the practice of 
Medicine and Surgery, was born in Fluvanna 
County, Virginia, February 20, 1833, a son of 
Dr. William Alfred and Mary Ann (Brooks) 
Gray. He is descended from French Hugue- 
not ancestry in the paternal line, and on the 
maternal side is of Scotch-English extraction. 
The Gray family was established in Virginia 
at a very early epoch in its colonization, for 
the name appears on the roll of the inhabitants 
of James City in 1624, only seventeen years 
after the first settlement was made within the 
borders of the State. The great-grandfather, 
was John Gray, and the grandfather Colonel 
^‘Will” Gray. The latter commanded a regi- 
ment in the war of 18.12, and married Jane 
Guerrant, a daughter of General John Guer- 
rant. 

Dr. Gray pursued his literary education in 
various high schools and the University of 
Virginia, and prepared for his profession as a 
student in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in which he was 
graduated on the 6th of March, 1852. Hos- 
pital practice was an important factor in pre- 
paring him for the responsible duties of a pri- 
vate practice. For twenty years he was a 
partner of his father in Fluvanna County, Vir- 
ginia, and in November, 1872, he removed to 
Richmond, Virginia, where he has since been 
and is still engaged in the active practice of 
medicine and surgery. He has always been a 
student of the science of medicine, and has 
gained many practical and valuable lessons 
from experience as well as reading*. He has 


contributed many articles to the ^‘Virginia 
Medical Monthly,"’’ including the following: 
‘'"Hypodermic Use of Sulphate Strychnia as an 
Optic Nerve Stimulant,” 1872 ; ""Experiments 
with Oxygen Gas,” 1874; ‘"Ergotin H3iDoder- 
micall}^ Applied for Fibro-Cystic Ovarian Tu- 
mor,” 1876; ""Experiments with Oxygen Gas 
as an Anaesthetic,” 1879; '‘Phosphates Gen- 
erally Considered,” 1883; ""Diagnostic Value 
of Phosphates in Pregnancy,” 1887; ""Indi- 
gestion a Cause of Bright’s Disease,” 1890; 



""Anciiylostomum Duodenale in Virginia,” 
1901. 

Dr. Gray has held no civil or political office, 
but was on the medical staff of Dr. J. B. Mc- 
Caw, in Chimborazo Flospital, at Richmond, 
Virginia, during the Civil War, having charge 
of wards G, H, Q and M. He belongs to the 
Medical Society of Virginia, of which he was 
Vice President in 1881; Richmond Academy 
of Medicine and Surgery; Richmond Medical 
and Surgical Society, of which he was Vice 
President; and the Richmond Microscopical 
Society, of which he was the Vice President. 
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His political support was given the Whig 
party, and he was an admirer of Henry Qay 
in ante-helhnn days, and since the war he has 
been a Democrat. 

On the r3th of November, 1872, Dr. Gray 
was married to Lucy Susan Bowles, a daugh- 
ter of Judge D. W. K. Bowles, of Fluvanna 
County, ^i^ginia. His second marriage on 
the lOth of August, 1899, was with Mary 
Louise Starke, a descendant of General John 
Stark, who commanded the “Green Mountain 
Boys” in the Revolutionary war. 


PENDLETON, Alexander Swift, 1840-1864 

Soldier. riiiAl Class, 1899. 

Colonel “Sandy" Pendleton, who at the time 
of his death was Adjutant General of the 2nd 
Corps in the Army of Northern Virginia, was 
born in Fairfax County, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1840, at what is now the Episcopal 
High School, of which his father was then 
the rector. His father was the Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam N. Pendleton, who was afterwards Chief 
of Artillery of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, and his mother was Anzolette Elizabeth 
Page, daughter of Francis Page, Esq., of Han- 
over County, Virginia. 

Fie was early taught by his father, who was 
himself a ripe scholar, and was prepared to 
enter Washington College, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, when thirteen years of age. In his 
senior year at that College, and before he was 
sixteen years old, he was tutor in Mathematics, 
and in 1857, before he was seventeen, he was 
graduated at the head of his class, receiving 
the first honor of the College, and being ap- 
|X)inted to deliver the “Cincinnati Oration.” 
He had early joined the Episcopal Church of 
which his father was rector, and had deter- 
mined to become a minister therein. In 1859 
he entered the University pf Virginia, and in 
one year was graduated in half of the Aca- 
demic classes, intending to apply for the Mas- 
ter’s degree the next year. This was pre- 
vented by his entering the Confederate army, 
in which he was offered a Second Lieutenancy. 


He had been well known to Colonel Thomas J. 
Jackson, and was at once invited by that dis- 
tinguished soldier to accept a position upon 
his staff. Fie served with him and his suc- 
cessors, with satisfaction to his superior offi- 
cers and with credit to his family, until the 
date of his death at Fisher’s Hill in September, 
1864. He was promoted for conspicuous gal- 
lantry at Falling Waters and at Manassas, 
and was again and again recommended for 
promotion by his great commander. After the 
seven days' fight around Richmond, he was 
made a Captain and was also promoted Major 
in the same year. He was with General Jack- 
son at Chancellorsville when the latter was 
shot. "WTien General Ewell succeeded General 
Jackson, he was promoted Lieutenant Colonel 
and occupied the same position upon the staff. 
He was offered a Brigade, but declined it to 
hold the position which he preferred. He was 
Early’s Chief of Staff in the famous march 
that he made from the Chickahominy to the 
gates of Washington, and was known by all 
acquainted with the history of that movement 
as among the most efficient officers in that 
command. After the battle of Winchester, 
in trying to stay the retreat at Fisher's Hill, 
he was struck by a piece of shell, which proved 
to be his death wound. Thus he died on the 
23rd of September, 1864, before he was 
twenty-four years old, having achieved fame 
when usually at that age one has not en- 
tered upon the steps which lead to her temple. 
Of him Colonel Allen said: “In the long 
catalogue of useful sons who sprang to arms 
at her bidding and fell in her defence, Vir- 
ginia mourns no one more worthy of her grand 
renown and whose opening life gave promise 
of a more useful and distinguished future.” 

His wife, Miss Kate Corbin, of Moss Neck, 
survives him. 


CHAMBERLAYNE, John Hampden 

Joumalisl;. Plaal Class, 1858. 

John Hampden Chamberlayne was a native 
of Virginia, having been born in Richmond. 
He was descended from the early English 
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settlers, and connected on both sides of his 
house with the old Virginia families. 

His early education was received in the pri- 
vate schools of his native place, by which he 
was prepared to enter the University of Vir- 
ginia, which he did in 1855, being graduated 
therefrom with the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1858. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he enlisted and rose to be a Captain of Artil- 
lery. He was a brilliant scholar, and at the 
close of the war turned his attention to jour- 
nalism. He founded the Richmond State, 
which, during his time, was the leading even- 
ing Democratic paper of that city, exercising 
a potent influence in the politics of the State. 
He had the faculty of binding to him a host 
of friends who admired his brilliant conver- 
sation, his ready wit and his thorough schol- 
arship. He represented the City of Richmond 
in the Legislature and was regarded, at the 
time of his death, which happened when com- 
paratively young, as one of the foremost men 
of the State. Among those who were inti- 
mately associated with him in journalism were 
the late Richard F. Eeirne, and W, W. Archer, 
Esq. 

His wife was the daughter of the Rev. J. 
Churchill Gibson, for so many years a power 
in the Episcopal Church in Virginia. 


BLACKFORD, Charles Minor, 1833-1903 

Xiawyer. Pinal Year, 1855. 

Captain Charles Minor Blackford, whO' at 
the time of his sudden death in 1903 was the 
leader of the Lynchburg, Virginia, Bar, was 
born in Frederickwsburg, Virginia, on the 17th 
of October, 1833. His father was William 
Matthews Blackford, Esq., and his mother be- 
fore her marriage was Miss Mary Berkeley 
Minor, daughter of General John Minor. On 
both sides of his family he was descended 
from a long line of distinguished ancestors. 

His early education was obtained from his 
own father and from the private schools of his 
native place and of Lynchburg, to which his 
father’s family moved in 1846. Being very 


: thoroughly prepared he entered the University 
of Virginia, and was graduated therefrom in 
1855, with the degree of Bachelor of Law. He 
soon acquired a successful practice, and estab- 
lished the reputation of being a man of culture 
and learning in his profession. Upon the out- 
break of the Civil War he joined the Confed- 
erate Army, and was promoted to the Cap- 
tainc}' of Company B, in the Second Regiment 
Virginia Cavalry, h'or a time he served upon 
the staft' of General Stonewall Jackson, and at 
the request of General Longstreet was made 



Judge Advocate of the Military Court of his 
Corps. 

After the war he returned to his home in 
Lynchburg, and formed a partnership with the 
late Thomas J. Kirkpatrick, a distinguished 
lawqyer of that place. This partnership lasted 
until within a few years of Captain Black- 
ford’s death, and their names may be found 
associated with many of the most important 
cases that have ever occurred in the Courts of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. In addition 
to his busy professional life he found time to 
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do much literarj- work, among which may be 
mentioned his “Memoirs of the War” in which 
he gave a graphic account of his experience 
while in active service. His home in Lynch- 
burg was noted for its culture and refinement, 
and was the scene of much hospitality. He 
was honored by the State Bar Association 
with its Presidency, and his address made be- 
fore it was a notable contribution to the liter- 
ature of that Association. In 1900 he deliv- 
ered a striking historical address on “Tlie 
Trials and Trial of Jefferson Davis.” In this 
paper he discussed tlie Constitutional ques- 
tions involving the right of secession. Mr. 
Blackford was a devoted member of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church and had for many 
years prior to his death been a delegate in the 
Diocesan Council of that Church. He had 
also represented the Southern Diocese of Vir- 
ginia in the General Convention of the Church. 

On the 19th of February, 1856, he had mar- 
ried Miss Susan Lee Colston, daughter of 
Thomas M. Colston, Esq., of Fauquier Coun- 
ty, Virginia, by whom he is survived as well as 
by two sons. Dr. R. C. Blackford, and C. M. 
Blackford, Jr. 


MAURY, Richard Brooke, 1834 

Pliysician. Final Teary 1857; Medicine. 

I^chard Brcx>ke Maury was born in George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, February 
5, 1834. His father, Richard Brooke Maury, 
Sn, was of English and French Huguenot 
lineage, and members of the family settled in 
Virginia in early pioneer times, becoming 
planters of the colony ere the Revolutionary 
War. Ellen Magruder Maury, the mother, 
was descended from ancestry who settled on 
the eastern shore of Maryland in early colon- 
ial days. 

Richard Brooke Maury received his early 
mental discipline in a private school in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, and from 1850 until 1852 
was a student in the University of Virginia. 
He then engaged in teaching for a few years 
in Fredericksburg, Petersburg, and Hanover 


County, A^irginia, and in 1856 again matricu- 
lated in the University with tlie intention of 
preparing for the practice of medicine. He 
therefore completed a regular course of study 
along that line, and was graduated at the Uni- 
versity in 1857 with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. In order to still further perfect 
himself in his chosen calling, he spent a year 
as a student in the University of New York, 
and was graduated therefrom in 1858. He ad- 
ded to his theoretical knowledge, the practical 
experience of professional service in the Belle- 
vue Hospital in 1859. In the latter part of 
that year he went to Mississippi and began 
practice at Port Gibson, where he remained 
until after the inauguration of the Civil War. 
He served the Confederate cause as a Surgeon 
with the rank of Major of the Twenty-seventh 
Mississippi Cavalry. After one year spent in 
the field he was transferred to hospital service, 
and continued to act in that capacity until the 
close of hostilities. Immediately he resumed 
the practice of medicine at Port Gibson, Mis- 
sissippi, and after a year took up his abode in 
Memphis, Tennessee, where he has been ac- 
tively engaged in practice for more than thir- 
ty-seven years. He has written numerous ar- 
ticles whicl”! have been published in medical 
journals. He was Professor of Physiology in 
the Memphis Medical College, later was Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Medicine in the same 
institution, and subsequently for twelve years 
he was Professor of Gynecology in the Mem- 
phis Hospital Medical College, He served as 
President of the Board of Education of the 
City of Memphis for several years ; and was a 
member of the State Board of Health. Dr. 
Maury belongs to the American Medical, the 
Tennessee State Medical, and the Tri-Statc 
Medical Associations, and is also a member of 
the Memphis and Shelby Counties Medical 
Societies, of which he was formerly the Presi- 
dent. He belongs to the Southern Surgical 
and Gynecological Societies, the American 
Gynecological, and the British Gynecological 
Societies. In politics he is an independent 
Democrat. 
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Dr. Maury was married to Jennie Ellet, of terwarcis he was transferred to the Thirty- 
Port Gibson, Mississippi, and to them were eighth Virginia Regiment, Armistead’s Brig- 
born six children ; Richard, who was an alum- ade, Pickett’s Division and promoted to a field 
nus of the University of Virginia, and died in officer, and soon after the battle of Drury’s 
1893 ; Kate, now the wife of P. M. Plarding, Bluff he was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, 
of Vicksburg, Mississippi ; Henry E., John M., He, under General Cholson, defended Lynch- 
Joseph E., and Ellen, who died in infancy, burg at the close of the war, and was with 
Dr. Maury’s present wife was formerly Miss President Davis until a few days before hia 
Jennie Poston, of Memphis, Tennessee. There capture. After the close of the war he prac- 
were three children of this union: Jennie, who ticed law in New York City with distinction 
died in 1892; William P., and Robert M. and success. Ill health caused his return to 

Virginia. While in New York he was a 


MARTIN, George Alexander, 1833- 

Lawyer. Final Year, 1857; Law. 

Colonel George Alexander Martin was born 
in Norfolk County, Virginia, on the 3rd of 
September; 1833. His father was Colonel 
James Green Martin, who served with distinc- 
tion in the war of 1812, and was afterwards 
Presiding Justice for many years. His mother 
was Miss Maacah Foreman, whose father, 
Alexander Foreman, served in the Revolution- 
ary war, and whose brother, General Nehemiah 
Foreman, served in the war of 1812. His 
grandfather, George Martin, after serving in 
the Revolutionary War in Kentucky, came to 
Virginia and settled in Norfolk County. His 
great-grandfather was General Joseph Mar- 
tin, who was a contemporary of Daniel Boone, 
and served as Major General in the Revolu- 
tionary war, and was diplomatic agent at the 
end of the war to settle the difficulty existing 
with the Canadians and Indian tribes on the 
frontier settlements. Phillip Fairfax was his 
father, whose father married the sister of Lord 
Fairfax, and was of descent from the Duke of 
Kent, who came from Normandy with the Con- 
queror. 

Colonel Martin was educated in a grammar 
school near his home, and afterwards read law 
at the University in i856-’57. He married, 
September 3, 1857, Georgie Alice Wick- 
ens, of Princess Anne County, Virginia. He 
practiced law until the commencement of the 
Civil war, when he was elected Captain of the 
St. Brides Light Artillery, in June, 1861. Af- 



niember of the famous Seventh Regiment. 
Soon after his return to Virginia he was elect- 
ed Senator fi‘om the Norfolk District, and in 
1881 he was elected by the Legislature Rail- 
road Commissioner of the State. In 1885 he 
removed to Norfolk County, was elected to 
the House of Representatives from that Coun- 
ty, and in 1887 was again elected to that posi- 
tion. Pie has held other distinguished posi- 
tions. The degree of Doctor of Law has been 
bestowed upon him since he left the Univer- 
sity, and he at this time follow's literary as well 
as legal pursuits. 
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He has three children living. George Alex- 
ander Martin, Jr., of Tazewell County, A'ir- 
ginia, who read law at the University ; Ther- 
essa Fairfax ^kfartin, and ifarina Alice Mar- 
tin. His daughter, j\ia.v Martin Peer\', now 
tleceaseil, left one child, Samitel Cecil Peery. 


PEGRAM, William Johnson, 1841-1865 

Soldier. Pinal Class, ISSO. 

Amr>ng the distinguished soldiers of the 
Confederate army, few of his rank occupied 
a more notable i)osition than Colonel William 
Johnson Pegram, of the Artillery. He was 
i>orn in Petersburg, ^'irginia, in 184T. 

His early education was obtained in the 
schools of his native place, his family being 
among the most distinguished of the Old Do- 
minion. He entered the University of Vir- 
ginia in and was a student of the Law 

when the Civil War began. Before coming 
to the University he had been a member of the 
famous F Company of Richmond, Virginia. 
He enlisted at once as a private in the Ar- 
tillery, and was soon elected Lieutenant of the 
I^nrcell Battery, one of the crack batteries of 
the Confederate army. This battery was un- 
fler General Idndsay Walker, who was at that 
time its Captain. ^Vt the battle of Mechanics- 
ville fifty out of ninety were killed or wounded. 
He fought with Jackson at Qiancellorsville, 
and upon his return to his command after re- 
covery from a wound which he had received, 
GejicTal Lee told General Hill on the march 
to Gettysburg, 'T have good news for you, 
Major I^egram is up.’^ The next winter he 
was promoted Lieutenant Colonel, and upon 
his promotion papers General Hill endorsed, 
officer in the army has done more to 
deserve promotion than Lieutenant Colonel 
Pegram/' At the time of his death at Five 
Forks, in April, 1865, he was full Colonel of 
Artillery, when twenty-four years old. Among 
his friends and companions he had always been 
noted for the modesty of his demeanor, and 
it was only upon the field of battle that men 
realized what a master in the art of war this 
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young soldier was. No man of his age ever 
received greater commendation from his su- 
perior officers, and time and again he was 
the popular hero of his community. Once, 
during the war, while a play was going on 
at the Richmond Theatre, his name was intro- 
duced, and one of the actors said amidst great 
applause, that it was a great pity that Pegram 
was so near sighted, for he would never allow 
a gun to be fired until he could sec the enemy, 
and that the consequence was that he always 
put his guns too close for cither the comfort 
of his men or his enemy. He fell as a soldier 
desires to fall, upon the field of battle, having 
attained the highest success which any officer 
of his rank attained during the war. Of him, 
his faithful friend and gallant snl^ordinatc, 
Captain W. Gordon McCabe, says, “Thus 
passed away this incomparable young man. 
It was his lot to l)e tried in great events and 
his fortune to l>e equal to the trial. Tn his 
Ixyyhood he had nourished nol)lc anilntions, in 
his young manhood he had won a fame greater 
than his modest nature ever dreamed of and 
at last there was accorded him, on the field of 
battle, the death counted sweet and honor- 
able.'* 

NEWTON, William Brockenborough, 1832- 

1863 

Iiawyer. Final Class, 1852; Xiaw. 

Captain William B. Newton was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, on the 15th of April, 
1832, at a time when his father, the Honor- 
able Willoughby Newton, of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, was a delegate to the Legis- 
lature. His mother was the daughter of Judge 
William Brockenborough, he being thus con- 
nected with the leading families of the State. 

He was educated by private tutors until he 
was sixteen, when he entered the Episcopal 
High School near Alexandria in 1848, where 
he remained for two years, having received 
the medal given in that school. He entered 
the University of Virginia in 1850, where in 
two years, he was graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Law. In 1832 he delivered 
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the valedictory address before the Washing- 
ton Literary Society. LIpon leaving* the Uni- 
versity he settled in Hanover County, and soon 
established himself as a lawyer of ability. In 
1859 he was elected to the Legislature upon 
the Democratic ticket without opposition. 
Upon the formation of a military company, 
he was elected Lieutenant in the Company that 
became famous in the Confederate army as 
the Hanover Troop, which constituted a part 
of the 4th Virginia Regiment of Cavalry, com- 
manded by Colonel William C. Wickham, who 
had been the first Captain of the said troop. 
In all the actions of that distinguished Regi- 
ment which helped to make the fame of J. E. 
B. Stuart, Captain Newton bore a conspicu- 
ous part. He was killed in the fight at Mor- 
ton's Ford, near Raccoon Ford, on the nth 
of October, 1863, in the charge made by the 
4th Regiment, His death was the occasion of 
a special message to the Legislature by Gov- 
ernor Letcher, which concluded with these 
words, ^When such men die it is proper that 
their names and services should be held in 
grateful remembrance.” 

His wife was Miss Mary Mann Page, who 
survived him with two children, Willough])y 
Newton, Esq., and Mrs. Walter Christian, of 
Richmond, Virginia. 


FENNER, Charles. Erasmus, 1834- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Year, 1852. 

Judge Charles E. Fenner, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, one of the leading lawyers of the 
country, w^as born in Jackson, Tennessee, on 
the 14th of February, 1834. His father was 
Dr. E. D. Fenner, and his mother before her 
marriage, Miss Ann A. Callier. On both sides 
of his family he is descended from the early 
colonial settlers of the country, his grand- 
father and great-uncles having been officers in 
the Revolutionary War. 

liis early education was obtained in the pub- 
lic schools of his neighborhood and at the 
Western Military Institute, Kentucky, from 
which he entered the Lhiiversity of Virginia, 


where he was graduated in 1852, in a number 
of the Academic Schools. After leaving the 
University of Virginia, he came to Louisiana 
and completed his legal studies in the Univer- 
sity of that State, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1855. He immediately began the prac- 
tice of his profession in New Orleans, where 
Ills career has been an iinn snail v successful and 
brilliant one. 

On the 15th of April, t86i, he enlisted in 
the Louisiana Guards, being promoted First 
Lieutenant and Captain in that command. He 



served both at Pensacola, Plorida, and in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. The term of en- 
listment of his Company having expired in 
1862, he organized the famous battery known 
as Fenner's Louisiana Battery of Light Artil- 
lei'y, which w’^as stationed for a time at Port 
Hudson, and was later with General Joseph E. 
Johnson, making a reputation second to none, 
in the operations of that army around Vicks- 
burg, and afterwards in the Army of Tennes- 
see, in the Georgia and Nashville Campaigns, 
being* actively engaged until the close of the 
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war. After the war he was a member of the 
first Louisiana Legislature. In i8So he was 
appointed Assistant Justice of the Supreme 
Court of that State. In 1894 he resigned that 
position, and has since been active in the prac- 
tice of his profession. In politics he is a Dem- 
ocrat. I Ic is a member of the Hoard of Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Educational Fund, and 
President of the Hnard, and one of the Ad- 
minislralnrs of Tiilane tmiversity. He has 
been for many years President of the Boston 
Club of Xew Orleans, the well known social 
organization of that city, and is a vestryman 
of Trinity Episcopal Quircli in that city. 

In i8f/) he married Miss Carrie Pa3’ne, 
daughter of J. E. Payne, Esq., a prominent 
merchant of New Orleans. He has four chil- 
dren : Charles P., a successful lawj'cr of New 
(Jrkans : Dr. E. D. ; Guy C., and Gladys Fen- 
ner. His iiresent address is New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


LUCAS, Daniel Bedinger, 1836 

j^awyer. Pinal Class, 1854. 

Dan Lucas, as he was affectionately called 
])y his devoted friends, was born in Charles 
'J own, ^\"est Mrginia, on the i6th of March, 
1836. 

After receiving liis early education at the 
private schools of his neighborhood, he entered 
the University of Virginia in 1851, from which 
he was graduated in 1854. Upon leaving the 
University he entered the Washington Col- 
lege Law School, then taught by Judge Brock- 
enbrough in Lexington, Virginia, after which 
he began the practice of his profession in 
Charles Town. In i860 he came to Richmond 
to live, and upon the outbreak of the war he 
served on the staff of General Henry A. Wise, 
ill the Kanawha Valley. After the close of 
the war he resumed his practice in his native 
town, and soon established the reputation of 
a sound lawyer and a brilliant speaker. In 
1872, '76 and '78 he was Presidential Elector 
on the Democratic ticket, and in 1884 served 
in the Legislature of West Virginia. In 1887 
he was appointed Senator by the Governor, 


but the Senate seated the Hon. James Charles 
Faulkner, who had been elected by the Legis- 
lature. Mr. Lucas was not only a brilliant 
speaker and writer, but also a poet of no mean 
ability. Many of his fugitive pieces are well 
remembered among which may be mentioned 
the song, ‘"The Land Where We Were Dream- 
ing," which was most popular throughout the 
South after the Civil War. He had the mis- 
fortune In his youth to have been rendered 
a cripple by a fall, but even against this ad- 
verse circumstance he struggled and made 
himself one of the first men of his State. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon him by the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 


SCOTT, Robert Taylor, 1834-1897 

Xiawyer. Pixial Class, 1854; Xaw. 

Major Robert T. Scott, who at the time of 
his death was the Attorney General of Vir- 
ginia, was a native of Fauquier County in that 
State, having been born there in 1834. His 
father was the distinguished lawyer and states- 
man, Robert Eden Scott, who was the son 
of Judge John Scott, well known in the his- 
tory of the State. His mother was Elizabeth 
Taylor, daughter of Robert L. Taylor, an emi- 
nent lawyer of Alexandria, Virginia. 

He was educated in the public schools of 
Warrentoii and Alexandria, and in the pri- 
vate school of his father’s house. He entered 
the University of Virginia in 1851, where 
he remained until 1854. Upon leaving the 
University he settled in his native County, 
and established the reputation of being a 
painstaking, honorable and successful lawyer. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he joined 
tlie Confederate army, and organized a com- 
pany of infantry. Having served as a Cap- 
tain in the famous Brigade of Gcnei'al Eppa 
Huntoii, he was promoted to a position on 
the staff of his kinsman, General Pickett, 
whose charge at Gettysburg has become world 
renowned. After the war he was a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 18C7, and 
was a member of the Legislature of 1881. In 
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1888 lie was nominated and elected i-Vttorney 
General, and was re-elected in 1893. Major 
Scott, as he was best known, represented the 
hig'hest type of the Virginia gentleman. He 
was a member of the Episcopal Church, and 
often represented that Church in its diocesan 
councils. 

In 1858, he married Miss Frances Carter, 
eldest daughter of Richard H. Carter, Escp, 
of Fauquier, and left surviving him his widow 
and several children, among whom may be 
mentioned Judge R. Carter Scott, of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the City of Richmond. He died 
on the 5th of August, 1897. 


HARRISON, Jacob Prosser, 1834-* 

IPhysician. Pinal Year, 1854; Medicine. 

Dr. Jacob Prosser Harrison, Physician and 
Surgeon, of Richmond, Virginia, was born 
September 20, 1834, in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, a son of Dr. John Prosser Harrison, Sr. 
His paternal grandfather, Jacob Harrison, was 
a native of Pennsylvania, whence he removed 
to Richmond, Virginia, where he engaged in 
merchandising. The ancestry of the family, 
according to Lyon Tyler, can be traced back 
to the time of Cromwell. Dr. Harrison, Sr., 
married Ann Tate Poe, and throughout his 
professional career remained a resident of 
Virginia. 

His son, Jacob Prosser Harrison, who for 
almost a half century has practiced in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, obtained his early education 
in private schools and then entered the Rich- 
ard Sterling School of the same city. Subse- 
quently he successively attended the school of 
Dr. T. Maupin, of Richmond, the Concord 
Academy of Caroline County, conducted by 
Frederick Coleman, and the Hanover Acad- 
emy, of which Lewis Coleman was principal. 
In 1853-4 he was a student of Medicine in the 
University of Virginia, and in 1855 the deg'ree 
of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon him 
by the University of Pennsylvania, in which 
he pursued a year’s study. Dr. Harrison en- 


tered upon his professional career in Henrico 
County, Virginia, but at the time of the Civil 
War put aside personal and business consid- 
erations to aid in the care of the sick and 
wounded among the Confederates. In March, 
1862, he took the medical examination before 
the Examining Board in Richmond, and be- 
came Assistant Surgeon, being stationed at the 
Chimborazo Plospital during the war, serving 
as medical officer to one of the battalions that 
was engaged in the defense of Richmond. 



Since the restoration of peace he has practiced 
continuously in Richmond, Virginia. He has 
been an advisory member of the Board of 
Health of Richmond for several years and is 
still serving. He belongs to the Church Hill 
Medical Association, and he has always been 
a Democrat in politics. 

Mrs. Harrison bore the maiden name of 
Judith Willantiiia Temple, and was a daugh- 
ter of Benjamin and Lucy Temple, of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. They were married in 
January, i860, and their children are John 
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PriiSher, Benjamin Teniiile, Ann Tate, Lucy 
Lillie, ilolly Brook, Taylor Temple, Susie 
Bnekius and William Ludwell. 


PAUL, John, 1839 

Jurist, Final Class, 1867; Haw. 

Judge Paul was born in Rockiiigliam 
County, Mrginia, on the 3^^^^ 1839* 

On his father's side he was of h reach ex- 
tracLioii, and on his mother's German. 

He attended the coninion schools of his 
neighborhood, and entered Roanoke College in 
i860. In his twenty-second year he enlisted 
in the Ceuifederale army as a private in the 
Salem Artillery, and was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the 5th Mrginia Regiment of Cav- 
alry, In the charge at Catlett Station in 
i86i he was severely wounded, but recov- 
ered ill time to join his regiment later on. 
In the fall of 1865 he entered the University 
of \'irginia as a Law student, and was gradu- 
ated therefrom in 1867 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law. In 1869 he was elected 
Commonwealth’s Attorney of his county, a 
position which he resigned in 1877 to become 
a member of the State Senate. He sided with 
General Mahone in the rcadjuster movement 
in the State, and voted for him for the United 
States Senate. He was defeated for Congress 
by Judge John T. Harris, and in 1880 was 
elected over Judge Henry C. Allen, Upon 
the death of Judge Alexander Rives, he was 
appointed United States District Judge for the 
AVestern District of \'irginia, which position 
he held from 18S3 until the date of his death, 
liis career upon the Bench was most satis- 
factory, he having laid aside the bitterness of 
a partisan and exercised the functions of the 
Judge with ability and fairness. He was re- 
garded as one of the ablest slump speakers 
of the State, and the address which he made 
upon laying the corner stone of the new Court 
House of his native county is well worth 
quoting: ^'May those who shall preside in 
this temple of justice always realize 'that jus- 
tice is the common concern of mankind;’ that 


an_alb the rich and poor, the strong and the 
weak, the prosperous and the failing, the high 
and tlie low, the well-to-do in comfortable 
homes and the paupers in their hovels, are all 
equally entitled to the protection of the laws, 
to their fair, honest, fearless and just admin- 
istration. And may it ever be said of them 
that they judged in honor and in truth and 
that their judgments were ever guided by the 
spirit of righteousness and founded in justice.” 

In 1874, he married Kate Seymour Green, 
daughter of Charles H. Green, Esq., of War- 
ren County, Virginia, who wdth six children 
survives him. 


WILSON, William Lyne, 1843 

Statesman. Final Class, 1861. 

William L. Wilson, well known as the 
author of the Wilson Bill, was born in Qiarlcs 
Town, West Virginia, in 1843. 

He was educated in the private schools of 
his native place, and entered the University of 
Virginia in i860, where he remained one ses- 
sion, being graduated in Latin, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. He entered the Con- 
federate army at the outbreak of the Civil 
W'ar, where he served until its close. After 
the war he was elected Professor of Latin in 
Columbian College, where he remained from 
1865 During this term he studied 

Law, and settled in his native place where he 
practiced his profession. In 1880 he was a 
delegate to the General National Convention, 
and was an elector upon the State Democratic 
ticket. In 1882 he was elected President of 
the West V^irginia University, and the same 
year he was elected to Congress, where he 
served for six terms consecutively. He soon 
established a reputation as a learned states- 
man and able debater, and early became one 
of the leaders of the House of Representatives. 
When Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Mills were elected 
to the Senate, he became leader of the Mouse 
and Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Plis great work was the preparation 
of the Wilson Tariff Bill, upon which the 
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Democratic party rested its claim before the 
people. He was permanent Chairman of the 
Democratic Convention which met in Qiicago. 
In 1889 he was appointed by President Cleve- 
land to the position of Postmaster General. 
He was for several years Reg'ent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in which he took a great 
interest. Pie was essentially “the scholar in 
politics,” and brought to the service of his 
country the best qualities of head and heart. 
In 1883 the Columbian University confeiTcd 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. When 
hardly past middle life he died of a wasting 
disease, having accomplished a great work for 
his State and his country. 


HERBERT, Hilary Abner, 1834- 

Iiawyer. rinal Class, 1856. 

Plilary Abner Herbert, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Cleveland, was born in 
Laurens, South Carolina, March 12, 1834. 
Plis parents- were Thomas Edward and Dor- 
othy Teague (Young) Herbert. It was in 
1630 that his original American ancestor in 
America emigrated from England, settling 
in the Colony of Virginia. On the maternal 
line he is also descended from early Colonial 
ancestry of Virginia. 

Hilary Abner Herbert began his education 
in the village school at Laurens, South Caro- 
lina, and when twelve years of age accompan- 
ied his parents on their removal to Alabama in 
1846. He then became a student in the schools 
of Greenville in the latter State, and in the year 
i 852-'53 was a student in the University of 
Alabama. In 1854 he entered the University 
of Virginia, where he pursued a two years" 
course. With broad general learning to serve 
as the foundation upon which to build profes- 
sional knowledge, he took up the study of law 
and began its practice in 1857 Greenville, 
Alabama, remaining there until about the time 
of the Civil w'ar. In January, 1861, he had 
become a Second Lieutenant of the Greenville 
Guards, and in May of the same year as Cap- 
tain of the Greenville Guards he entered the 


Confederate service in the Arm}’ of Northern 
\drgiiiia. He received successive promotions 
until commissioned Colonel of his regiment in 
the fall of 1864. He was wounded and cap- 
tured at the battle of Seven Pines, June i, 
1862, and was held as a prisoner until August 
15 of the same year, when he was exchanged. 
He was also wounded and disabled at the bat- 
tle of the Wilderiiess, May 6, 1864. After 
the war Mr. Plerbert resumed the practice of 
law in Greenville, Alabama, where he re- 
mained until Octol^er, 1872, when he became 



a member of the Bar in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Four years later he was elected to rep- 
resent the Montgomery District in Congress, 
and by re-election served for eight successive 
terms in the national legislative halls. He 
was appointed Secretary of the United States 
Navy by President Cleveland and filled that po- 
sition from March, 1893, until March, 1897, 
since which time he has continued in the prac- 
tice of law in Washington in connection with 
his son-in-law, Benjamin Micoii, under the 
firm style of Herbert & Micoti, ranking to-day 
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with ilie leading lawyers of the Capital City. 
He belongs to the Washington and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Associations, the Ala- 
bama Bar Association, and is an honorary 
nicml)er of the Pennsylvania Bar Association. 
He has membership relations with the ]\Iagno- 
iia Club of Montgomery, Alabama, the IMetro- 
politan Club of Washington, D. C., the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and the American Academy of 
Sociology of Philadelphia. He published a 
work entitled the Solid South’' in con- 

junction with several editors, including Sen- 
ator West and others in 1890. He is a Doc- 
tor of Laws of Tulane University. 

Mr. Herbert was married, April 23, 1867, 
to Hiss Ella Bettie Smith, a daughter of 
^\"ashington McMurra^y and Susan P. Smith 
of Selma, Alabama. Three children were 
1)01*11 to them: Lela, who died in 1897; Ella 
Aurelia, now Mrs. Benjamin Micou, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. : and Hilary Abner Herbert, Jr., 
who is a lieutenant in the marine corps. Mrs. 
Herbert die<I March 14, 1885. At the time of 
her death she was serving as \^ce Regent of 
the Ladies of Mount ^^ernon Association, and 
her daughter, Lela, was elected her successor 
and acted in that capacity until the time of her 
own death. That daughter was a writer of 
considerable ability, and was the author of the 
'Tirst American, His Homes and Households/’ 
a work concerning the domestic life of General 
Washington. 


DUNLOP, James Nathaniel, 1844-1888 

Xiawyer. Pinal Class, X866; 3^aw. 

James Nathaniel Dunlop was bom in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on the 24th day of August, 
1844. His father was James Dunlop and his 
mother was Ann Dent McCrae, his ancestry 
being Scotch-Irish. 

As a boy he attended various schools in Vir- 
ginia, among them the schools of Mr. David 
Turner and Dr. Gessner Harrison. At the be- 
ginning of the war he attended the Military 
School at the University of Virginia, and 
afterwards joined the Powhatan Troop, and 


was with the Confederate Army at the Sur- 
render at Appomattox. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia from October, 1865, to 
July, 1867, studying Law, was final orator of 
the Washington Society in 1866, and began 
the practice of Law in Richmond in the fall 
of 1867. In 1883 he was elected to the Legis- 
lature from Richmond, and was re-elected in 
1885, leading the Democratic ticket by a hand- 
some majority. The records of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia in many im- 
portant causes attest his skill as a lawyer; 
the proceedings of the General Assembly from 
1884 to 1888 show his ability as a legislator ; 
and the brilliant canvass that he made of the 
State in 1885 from the mountains to the sea 
ill the cause of Democracy appears in glow- 
ing terms in the press of that day. He elec- 
trified the Convention that nominated Filz- 
hugh Lee in 1885; and, judging by what he 
saw and heard of him in that year, the late 
W. W. Crump declared him, in his opinion, the 
ablest orator of his day in Virginia. The 
Reverend Moses D. Hoge, too, himself an 
orator of more than national reputation, in 
speaking of his address before the Mechanics 
Institute of Richmond, in 1888, said that it 
contained passages that would not suffer by 
comparison with anything in ancient or mod- 
ern oratory. But his memory deserves more 
than a cold chronicle of a few of the events 
of his life; and perhaps no better illustration 
of the hold that he had upon the hearts of men 
can be given than the following tribute from 
Colonel John H. Guy, by all acknowledged 
as a leader of the Richmond Bar, an old man, 
of fecl)le health, whom this younger man pre- 
ceded to the grave: 

■ ‘T so loved his virtues, 1 so prized his 
friendship, all in life, and now, since his death, 
so cherish his memory, that every word which, 
in the meeting to-day, may fall from the 
tongue of appreciative friendship would fall 
gratefully on ray ears. My acquaintance with 
him gave me nearly twenty years of close 
contact as a test of the solidity of his virtues 
and the excellence of his mental endowments. 
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I knew him to be generous in all his impulses ; 
I knew him to be a devout worshiper of truth 
and unswerving- in his fidelity to justice; 1 
knew his soul to be ever alive with those noble 
instincts, which, reaching out beyond the cir- 
cle of personal interests and friendships, mani- 
fest themselves in active concern for all that 
affects the welfare of country or kind.” 

On March 21, 1876, he married Elizabeth 
Lewis Carrington, and the following children 
were born of the marriage: Maria Louise, 
wife of Hampton D. Ewing, of New York; 
Ann Dent, Elizabeth Lewis, James Nathaniel, 
and William Carrington Dunlop. He died on 
the 28th day of June, 1888. 


McGUIRE, Francis H., 1850-1894 

Iiawyer. Ptnal Class, 1872; Iiaw. 

Francis H. McGuire, who at the time of his 
death was one of the leaders of the younger 
Bar of Richmond, Virginia, was born on the 
4th of June, 1850, in Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. His father was the Rev. Francis 
McGuire and his mother was Adiss Alary Will- 
ing Harrison, through whom he was connected 
with the distinguished family of that name. 

Fie was educated in the private schools of 
his neighborhood, and at Randolph Alacon 
College. After leaving college he taught 
school for several years, and entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1871. In 1874 he began 
the practice of his profession in the City of 
Richmond, having for two terms taken the 
summer law course at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Coming to Richmond without assist- 
ance, by his industry and good character he 
soon established the reputation of being an 
upright and honorable lawyer. He was one 
of the charter members of the Richmond Bar 
Association and President thereof. He was 
one of the founders of the State Bar Associa- 
tion, and Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Fie was a student, not only of Jurispru- 
dence, but also of general literature. 

He married Miss Nolting, and left one 
daughter. Fie died on the 30th of October, 
1894. 


WHITEHURST, Francis Milton, 1835- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Class, 1860; Law, 

Francis Al. Whitehurst, who is a member 
of the Norfolk Virginia Bar, was born in 
Princess Anne County, Virginia, on December 
I, 1835. His father was William Whitehurst, 
Esq., and his mother, before her marriage, was 
Aliss Amy Lovitt. Flis ancestors belong to 
the early English Colonial settlers, Richard 
Whitehurst having been one of the early colo- 
nizers of Tidewater, \'’irginia. 

Francis AI. Whitehurst was educated in the 
private schools of Princess Anne County, at 



Pollard’s private school in Norfolk, and at 
the Norfolk Academy. In i860 he entered the 
University of Virginia, where he studied law. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he en- 
tered the Confederate Army as a private in 
Company F, which went out from Norfolk, 
Virginia, and formed a part of Alahone’s 
Brigade, with which it was associated 
throughout the war. On July 30, 1864, he 
was captured at the battle of the Crater near 
Petersburg, Virginia, and remained a prisoner 
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until the close of the war. At the time of his 
capture he was in the charge which resulted 
in the capture and retaking of the Confederate 
line which had been broken by the explosion 
of the Crater. After the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville he had been promoted to a Lieuten- 
anev. After the war, upon the reorganization 
of the Court s}'stem of the State, he was elect- 
ed b}' the Legislature Judge of the County 
Court of his nati\’e county, which position he 
resigned after six \ears. He w'as then elected 
Comn'OTiwealths Attorney, which position he 


final President of the Jefferson Society, the 
last session. In 1857 he was admitted to the 
Bar bv the Supreme Court in Columbia, South 
Carolina, and practiced law in Laurens until 
1878, In 1862 he entered the Confederate 
Arinv, in which he served until 1863, partici- 
pating in the battles of Second Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, and others well known in the 
history of the country, Plis office and library 
were burned during reconstruction. After 
the restoration of peace he became a farmer. 


held until 1884, when he resigned to move to 
Norfolk. Mrginia. There he became associ- 
ated with Flo}-d Hughes, Esq., in the practice 
of the law, which firm still continues, under 
the name of Whitehurst & Hughes. He is a 
member of the Norfolk and Portsmouth Bar 
Association, and tlie Virginia State Bar As- 
sociation. He is a Democrat in politics. 

His wife, before her marriage, was Miss 
Laura Esmond Styron, by whom he has three 
children: Sue M., the wife of Cary P. Wes- 
ton. Esq., of Norfolk, Virginia, Ethel, the wife 
of Robert Edmond of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and iMabel Whitehurst. His present address 
is Norfolk, Virginia. 


GARLINGTON, Creswell, 1834- 

Xfawyer. Pinal Year, 1856; liaw. 

Creswell Ckrlington, born at Laurens, South 
Carolina, February 7, 1834, has been a life- 
long resident of that town. His parents were 
John Garlington, of Halifax County,' \yrginia, 
who came to Laurens in 1800, and who was 
for nearly fifty years Clerk of the Courts of 
Laurens, and of Susan Washington James, 
who came from Falmouth, opposite Freder- 
icksburgv Virginia. On both sides of the 
faniily he is of English descent 

Flis early education was received at Cokes- 
bury High School from which he went to the; 
University of Georgia at Athens, where he 
studied for one year. In 1854 he entered the 
University of Virginia, where he remained for 
the sessions of 1854-55-36, and he was elected 



and is still engaged in raising corn and cot- 
ton, etc. He is a Thirty-second degree IViason, 
and I’ast Master of Palmetto Lodge No. 19. 
Mr. Garlington has never sought office, not 
even a nomination. 

He married Miss Elizabeth J. Fleiningv and 
to them were born three children : John Gon- 
way, editor of the ^‘Spartanburg Herald V 
Samuel F., attorney of Augusta, Georgia ; 
Harriet, who became the wife of John Wells 
Todd, cavshier of the People's Bank, Laurens, 
South Caralma. 
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SMITH, Thomas, 1836- 

Inawyer. rinal Year, 1858; Iiaw. 

Among the native sons of Virginia who have 
gained distinction in public life and high hon- 
ors in connection with the judicial history of 
the country, is the Hon. Thomas Smith, who 
now resides in Warrenton, Virginia. He was 
born in Culpeper Courthouse, August 25, 1836, 
and represents an old and distinguished fam- 
ily of Virginia. His parents were William 
and Elizabeth Hansborough (Bell) Smith. 
The father served twice as governor of Vir- 
ginia, first in 184s and again in 1864. At the 
beginning of the war between the States he 
was commissioned as Colonel of Virginia Vol- 
unteers and organized the 49th Va. Reg., 
transferred later to the Army of the Confed- 
eracy, and was appointed by the President of 
the Confederate States to the positions of 
Brigadier General and Major General, with- 
out application for such promotion. 

Thonias Smith accjuired an academic educa- 
tion in Warrenton, Virginia, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and afterward became a stu- 
dent in William and Mary College, in which 
he was graduated. He prepared for the bar 
in the Law Department of the University of 
Virginia, where he spent the years of 1856-7 
and 1857-8. Successfully passing the exam- 
ination which entitled him to practice in the 
Courts of A'drginia, Mr. Smith removed to 
Charleston, Kanawha (Munty, then a part of 
Virginia, where as a lawyer he remained until 
the outbreak of the Civil War, When hos- 
tilities were inaugurated Mr, Smith enlisted 
as a private in the Kanawha Riflemen, soon 
became Adjutant General of the Virginia 
forces in the Kanawha Valley, and was sub- 
sequently made Alajor of the Thirty-sixth 
Virginia Regiment, with which rank he was 
serving when Floyd's command was sent to 
Port Donelson. At the head of his regiment 
he captured a battery, and armed his men 
with Enfield rifles. After the. surrender of 
Fort Donelson he recruited his regiment in 
southwestern Virginia, almost to its full com- 
plement. Upon its re-organization he was 


tendered the positions of Colonel and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel by the officers of his regiment, 
but declined them, preferring that its old offi- 
cers should retain tlieir places and being will- 
ing to again serve as Major. Subsequently, 
however, he became Colonel and was also com- 
missioned Brigadier General, hut never served 
as such, the commission failing to reach him 
because of military movement's. Fie was 
wounded, it was thought fatally, at the battle 
of Cloyd s Farm, at which place his regiment 
lost greatest per cent of the war for the 



number engaged. Eventually recovering from 
his injury, he rejoined his command in the 
Valley of Virginia and participated in all of 
the engagements in that entire campaign. 
After the surrender of General Lee he refused 
to accept the parole until August, 1865, when 
he realized that all effort to continue the strug- 
gle had been abandoned. 

Following the war, Mr. Smith began the 
practice of Law in Warrenton, Virginia, be- 
ing unwilling to resume in Charleston because 
of the requirements of the Court there as to 
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the oath of allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and because he had been indicted for 
treason. lh\ Smith remained a practitioner 
at the Bar at iVarrenton, Mrginia, with the 
exception of a brief interval, until 18S4, 3 -i’i-d 
for six years of that time he served as County 
Judge. He was also a member of the State 
Legislature for one term, and was chosen for 
a second term. However, he became an elec- 
tor for Cleveland and Hendricks, and was ap' 
pointed by President Cleveland to the position 
of United States attorney for New Mexico 
for a term of four years, though he was 
not applicant for such office. On its expira- 
tion he returned to \hrginia, and became con- 
nected with the settlement of the \hrginia debt, 
and he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he was largely instrumental in not only pre- 
venting its repudiation, but also in securing 
its adjustment on terms creditable to the com- 
monwealth. Mr. Smith was tendered the po- 
sition of Chief Justice of the Territory of 
New fvlexico at the beginning of Cleveland's 
second administration, without solicitation on 
his part and he presided over the Supreme 
Court there for four years. On the expira- 
tion of his judicial term he returned .to Vir- 
ginia, but did not resume the practice of law, 
being indisposed to again enter into the con- 
tests of the forum, nor has he since been an 
active participant in the political interests of 
the State, because of his lack of accord with 
his party upon certain important issues. He 
is now living quietly at his home in Warrert- 
ton, deeply interested in the future of his 
commonwealth and eager to advance her in- 
terests to any extent that opportunity may 
afford. 

Mr. Smith was married, October 10, 1896, 
to Miss Elizabeth Fairfax Gaines, a daughter 
of Judge William H. Gaines of Warrenton, 
\drg’inia. 


SAUSSY, Joachim Radcliffe, 1835- 

aiawyer. Pinal Tear, 1855. 

Joachim Radcliffc Saussy was born at 
'TancIuseU adjoining ''Abercorn/' the Saussy 


plantation family seat, in Effingham County, 
Georgia, on the i8th day of August, 1835, the 
son o"f Joachim Radcliffe Saussy and Margaret 
Glorvina Nowlam On his father’s side be is 
descended from Huguenot ancestry, and on his 
mothers from Salzburger English and Irish 
gentle people. 

His early education was gotten in private 
schools in Savannah, Georgia, taught by 
Messrs. James K, Ballough, Gustavus A. Hol- 
combe, James L, Rossignol, and William T, 
Feay. He spent two sessions at the Univer- 



sity of Virginia, but was compcdled on account 
of ill health to leave before the final examina- 
tions of 1855. After leaving the University 
he taught school for a year, being the Princi- 
pal of the Gillisonville Academy, Beaufort Dis- 
trict, South Carolina. The next year he stud- 
ied Law wdth the firm of Lloyd and Owens of 
Savannah, Georgia, and was admitted to the 
Bar in February, 1858. Fie enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, first in the Infantry, and 
afterwards in the Artillery. He served 
throughout the war, and was paroled at 
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Greensboro, North Carolina, on the 3rd of 
May, 1865. After the war he resumed the 
l^ractice of law in Savannah, and was admitted 
to the Bar of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
in 1872, and to that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in November, 1899. He is 
a Democrat, and was a member of the Georgia 
Legislature in 1868. He is Vice-President of 
the Board of Education of Chatham County, 
Georgia, and is a member of the Savannah 
Yacht Club, the Savannah Rifle Association, 
the Georgia Historical Society, and the Union 
Society. He is a member of the Order of 
Odd Fellows, Past Eminent Commander 
Knights Templar, and Noble of the Mystic 
Shrine. Pie has compiled a Digest of Georgia 
Reports from 50 Georgia to 115 Georgia, and 
has prepared an account of the trial of the crew 
of the ^‘Wanderer,’'’ piracy, for bringing slaves 
from Africa to Jekyl Island on the Coast of 
Georgia. 

In 1861, he married Harriet Safford Wal- 
ker, daughter of Colonel Robert Downie 
Walker, and has the following children living: 
Joachim Radcliffe Saussy,' Lucy, Hattie, wife 
of Samuel Larmatine Varnedoe, Charles 
Walker, juid Frederick Tupper Saussy. His 
present address (1903) is Savannah, Georgia. 


FOX, William Fayette, 1836- 

Educator. Pinal Year, 1859. 

Professor William Fayette Fox, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Richmond, 
Virginia, was born in King William county, 
A'irginia, May i, 1836, a son of Richard Wool- 
folk and Mary Elliot (Trant) Fox. The 
family is of English lineage. 

He pursued liia education in the old Field 
schools of Virginia, in Rumford Academy, 
King William County, in Richmond College, 
Richmond, Virginia, and the University of 
Virginia, He won the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at Richmond College in 1856 and Mas- 
ter of Arts in 1858, and completed several 
clifferent courses of study in the University 


of Virginia. Since the completion of his own 
education, Professor Fox has devoted his tal- 
ents and energies to the instruction of others. 
He was a teacher in Columbia, Virginia, in 
1859-60, and then taught successively in a 
private school near Marion, Alabama, and in 
private schools of King William County, Vir- 
ginia, Essex County, Virginia, and in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. In 1871 he accepted a posi- 
tion as Principal in the Public Schools of 
Richmond, thus serving until February, 1889, 
when he was made Superintendent and has 



since been at the head of the school system 
of the city. He is the author of a work en- 
titled '‘Civil Government of Virginia,” and 
was for a number of years Editor and Pro- 
prietor of the “Educational Journal of Vir- 
ginia,'' He became a member of the Mu 
Sigma Rho Society while in Richmond Col- 
lege, and of the Washington Society while 
a student in the University of Virginia. In 
politics he is a Democrat. 

Professor Fox was married, December 22, 
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1870, to Ekiiia remberton Carter, and they 
have two liters, Leila and Inez, the for- 
mer now the wife (*r J. \A . howles, of Rich- 
mond, \'iri>!nia. 


McGUIRE, John Peyton, 1836- 

Educator. Pinal Year, 1856. 

Mr. 4 Fd. iiiii\\ win) lias so long been known 
as head of the AlcCuire's School for Boys, 
located in the city ()f Richmond, Mrginia, was 
born at “The [Lrsnnage,” in Essex County, 



\Trginia, September 30, 1836. He is the son 
of the Rev. John P. IMcGuirc, who was one 
of the most faithful and successful ministers 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Vir- 
ginia; so much so that Bishop Meade, speak- 
ing of his work in the Rappahannock V^alley, 
wrote, ‘‘It is the Lord’s doing and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” His grandfather, Colonel 
William McGuire, of Winchester, Virginia, 
was a Lieutenant of Artillery in the Army of 
the Revolution, having enlisted at the age of 
thirteen, and being in most of the battles of 


that war between Boston and Eutaw Springs, 
at which last iDattle he was disabled perma- 
nently- After the Revolution he studied Law 
and became the first Chief Justice of the Ter- 
ritory of Mississippi. He was a member of 
the Society of Cincinnati. The wife of this 
William ]\Ic(.Eure was Mary Little, daughter 
of William Little, of Frederick County, Vir- 
ginia. The mother of John P, McGuire was 
IMaria Mercer Garnett, daughter of the PIou. 
James M. Garnett, of Essex County, who, with 
his son and grandson, were members of Con- 
gress from Virginia, and grandclanghtcr of 
Judge Janies Mercer, an officer in the French 
and Indian Wars, who was subsequently a 
member of the Virginia Convention of 1775 
and 1776. He was a member of the “Com- 
mittee of Safety of \'irginia,” and aii Ad- 
miralty Judge under the Virginia Constitu- 
tion. 

jolm P. jMcGuirc was educated at his 
father’s school at “ 1 lic Parsonage” taught by 
various teachers, and at the Episcopal High 
School near Alexandria, Virginia, of which 
his father was the principal from 1852 until 
the breaking out of the war lic’tween the Sec- 
tions. In this school he took the gold medal 
for .general excellence in conduct and school 
work. From the High School he entered the 
University of Virginia, and for two years 
studied under Dr. Gessner Harrison, Dr. Al- 
bert Taylor Bledsoe, Professor I'rancis H. 
Smith and Dr. Scheie De Vere. Upon leav- 
ing the University in 1856 he entered the 
Episcopal High School as one of the assist- 
ants, remaining there until the school was 
closed by the war. 

His work as a teacher was thus interrupted 
for .four years, except that during a portion of 
the war period he served as First Lieutenant 
and Instructor in the Confederate Slates Navy 
on the School Ship Patrick Henry, commanded 
by Captain William H. Parker. In Septem- 
bei*, 1865, he opened a limited school of twen- 
ty-four boys in Richmond, especially prepara- 
toi-y to the University of Virginia. From this 
small beginning, gaining favor by its Univer- 
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sity and College Record, the present large 
school, which numbered one liiindred and 
ninety-six at the last session, lias grown. In 
the list of those educated tliere are to be found 
many of the most notable men of the South, 
all of whom attest the value of the thorough 
training in sound scholarshi]) and in the prin- 
ciples of right thinking and right living. Mr. 
McCuire has published addresses upon various 
subjects of interest, notable among which are 
‘'The Siege of Yorktown” and “The Virgin- 
ian of 1781 and 1861," '‘The Causes and Con- 
sequences of the War Uniting to. Justify the 
Position of the Soiitli in all the Sectional 
Strife,y and besides these some writings for 
school use, in algebra, Latin and English. By 
addresses-, and critical essays, lie contributed 
largely to tlie success of the efforts to ban- 
ish false histories from the schools of Virginia 
and the rest of the South. He is a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, of which 
organization he is first \' ice-President ; and 
of the Executive Committee of the Historical 
Society of \drginia. In politics he was a 
Whig until the war, since which time he has 
been a Democrat. 

He has lieen married twice. His first wife 
was Clara Mason, daughter of Commander 
Murray IMason, Captain in the United States 
and Confederate States Navy. His second 
wdfe, who still survives, was Susan Rose Mor- 
ris, daughter of Dr. John Morris, of Gooch- 
land County, Virginia. Of his first marriage, 
there are tliree children, John P. McGuire, 
Jr., Associate Principal of McGuire's School, 
Clara Forsythe, wife of the Rev. Claudius 
F. Smith, of Washington, D. C., and Murray 
Mason McGuire, a lawyer of the city of Rich- 
mond. His address is 7 Belvidere Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


McGUIRE, Murray Mason, 187^^ 

Xawyer. OPinal Year, 1896 ; Hjaw. 

Murray Mason McGuire, of Richmond^ Vir- 
ginia, is a native of that city, born January 19, 
1872. He is the son of the well known edu- 


cator John P. VIcGuire and of his first wife, 
Clara Mason, daughter of Commander Murray 
]\Iason, of the United States Navies. His an- 
cestor oil his father s side was Colonel Will- 
iam McGuire, of Winchester, ivho was a Lieu- 
tenant of militia in the Revolutionary War, 
entering the army at the age of thirteen years 
and serving at Boston and in Canada, and he 
was permanentl}' disabled at the battle of Eu- 
taw Springs. After the Revolution he studied 
law and became the first Chief Justice of the 
Territory of the Mississippi. The son of this 



William was the Rev. John P. AIcGuire, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Giurch in Virginia, whose worth in the 
ministry was heightened by his eminently suc- 
cessful labors as Principal of the Episcopal 
High School near Alexandria, where he con- 
ducted the education of the youth of the coun- 
try from 1852 until the school was closed by 
the war between the States in May, 1861. On 
his mother's side Mr. McGuire is descended 
from the well knowm Mason family of “Gun- 
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ston,’’ she having been Clara Fors3'the, daugh- 
ter of Murray ]\Iason, of the United States 
and Confederate States XavieSj and grand- 
daughter of George ]\Iason., of Guiistoii Hall. 

His early education was obtained at , the 
well known school taught by his father, John 
P. McGuire, in Richmond, Virginia. He took 
the academic course at the University of \ ir- 
ginia from 1891 to 1893, and subsequently 
taught for two years at St. Alban’s School, 
Radford, conducted by George W. Miles. In 
1895 he returned to the University of Vir- 
ginia and studied law. In 1896 he opened 
a law office in the city of Richmond, when he 
formed a partnership with John Stewart 
Bryan, and which continued until Mr. Bryan 
became the editor of the ‘^Richmond Times,” 
when he formed a partnership with Henr\^ C. 
Riely, under the name of McGuire & Riely, 
which still continues. Mr. McGuire has al- 
ways been devoted to athletics, and is a most 
accomplished athlete. He was one of the best 
college baseball players in the country, and 
as captain of the Universit}?- team in 1893 won 
great success at the tournament during the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, where his team took 
second place against the colleges of the land. 
He is a member of the D. K. E. Fraternity, 
the O- W. L., the Tilka, and Phi Delta Phi, 
*‘2!” and other clubs of the University of Vir- 
ginia. In 1893 he was final President of the 
Jefferson Literary Society, one of the honors 
of the University. Since leaving the Univer- 
sity he has exerted himself with loyal energy 
whenever the interests of that institution have 
been in question, and is, at this writing. Presi- 
dent of the Richmond Qiapter of the Alumni. 
He has always been a Democrat in politics. 

In 1894 he married Mary Van Benthuysen, 
daughter of Captain Jefferson Davis Van Ben- 
thuysen, of New Orleans. 


HUME, Thomas, 1836- 

Clerg'ymam. Fiaal Year, 1859. 

The Rev. Thomas Hume, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor of the English Language and Lit- 


erature of the University of North Carolina, 
at Chapel Hill, an accomplished educator and 
author, was born in Portsmouth, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 21, 1836. His father, Thomas Hume, 
^vas descended from a long line of Scotch an- 
cestry. His mother, Mary Anne Gregory, was 
a daughter of Dr. Richard Baynham Greg- 
ory, of Gloucester County, Virginia, and of 
a North Carolina mother. On the paternal 
side he is descended from the Rev. Thomas 
Hume, a Presbyterian minister of Edinburgh, 
who came to Virginia and joined his uncle, 



the Rev. Robert Dickson, of Princess Anne 
County, and who died while preaching the 
Inaugural Sermon before the Presbytery of 
Baltimore. 

Dr. Hume received his preparation at the 
Virginia Collegiate Institute in Portsmouth, 
Virginia, from which he came to Richmond 
College, where he was graduated in 1855 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, receiving af- 
terward the degree of Master of Arts. ITe 
then entered the University of Virginia, where 
he remained for three years, being graduated 
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therefrom in 1859 in several schools. Upon 
leaving the University he taught for several 
years and soon entered the ministry of the 
Baptist Qiurch. lie subsequently received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, from Rich- 
mond College, and of Doctor of Laws from 
Wake Forest College, North Carolina, When 
the Civil War began, he became a member of 
the Tliird Regiment, Virginia Infantry, of 
which he was made the chaplain, but was 
transferred to Petersburg during the siege of 
that place. After the war he became the prin- 
cipal of the Petersburg Classical Institute, 
where he took a deep interest in the teaching 
of English Philology and Literature. He trav- 
eled abroad, and on his return became princi- 
pal of the Roanoke Female College at Dan- 
ville, Virginia, and during a part of the same 
period he was also the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of that city. From 1876 un- 
til 1885 he resided in Norfolk, and was Pro- 
fessor of English and Latin in the Norfolk 
College, and for four years pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. He published articles 
on various topics in the press of the country, 
and was largely instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the professorship of English in the 
University of Virginia. In July, 1885, Dr. 
Hume was elected Professor of English lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of 
North Carolina, where he organized the de- 
partment of English, Philology and Literature, 
and did much to promote the knowledge of 
the modern methods of teaching English. He 
is now (1903) Professor of English Litera- 
ture in that University. For four years he was 
Lecturer on English Philology and Literature 
in tlie National Summer School for Teachers 
at Glen Falls, New York, and has for several 
years given courses of lectures before Liter- 
ary Societies, Colleges, etc., on educational and 
literary topics. He was a member of the 
Washington Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and is a member of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. He was one 
of the organizers of the Young Men^s Chris- 
tian Association at the University of Virginia, 


the first College Young IMen’s Christian Asso- 
ciation to be established, and drafted its con- 
stitution. Dr. Hume was a friend of the dis- 
tinguished English scholar, Thomas R. Price, 
and lakes great delight in his higher English 
work. He has written “Helps to the Study of 
Hamlet,” and published papers on “The IMoral 
Teaching of Shakespeare,” “John Milton’s Re- 
ligious Opinions,” “The Literature of the Bi- 
ble,” and has made various other notable con- 
tributions to literature. 

October 31, 1878, Dr. Hume married Anne 
Louise Whitescarver, and to them were born 
four children: Thomas; Anne Wilmer, who 
is the wife of W. R. \"ancc, of Washington, 
D. C. ; Mary Baynham Gregory, and Helen. 


DUDLEY, Thomas Underwood, 1837- 

Clergyman. Final ‘STear, 1858. 

Bishop Thomas Underwood Dudley, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Kentucky, is 
one of the most eminent divines of his church 
in this country. He was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, September 26, 1837. His parents, 
Thomas Underwood and Maria (Friend) Dud- 
ley were both of English lineage and at an 
early day in the colonization of the new world, 
their respective families were found in Ameri- 
ca. 

His early mental training was received in 
private schools, and subsequently he attended 
Hanover Academy prior to entering the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in October, 1855. Ambi- 
tious to obtain a broad and thorough educa- 
tion as a preparation for life’s work he con- 
tinued his studies in the University until his 
graduation with the degree of Master of Arts, 
in the class of 1858. Following his collegiate 
course he taught school for two years; one 
year in the Dinwiddic School, Albemarle Coun- 
ty, Virignia, and one year in Powell’s Female 
School at Richmond, Virginia, and the fol- 
lowing session was appointed to the position 
of Assistant Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Then came the great Civil 
War, and in 1861 he enlisted as a private in 
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the Army c.f Xorthcrn \lrginia, but was soon 
afterward promotetl to the rank of Captain 
anti later of ’Major. He lamainecl in the sere- 
ice until the ckise of the war, and immedi- 
aleiy afterwards l)eeame a law stinlent in 
Mi.idlelnirg, X'irginia. with John Randolph 
Tucker, a noletl legist, as his preceptor. For 
six months he continued his reading', but aban- 
doned the law for the ministry, and in January, 
iSC/k entere<l the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary of Mrginia, at Alexandria. 
( frdainal to the ministry, lie served for one 



year as Rector of the Episcopal Church at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, wdiich was erected by 
his efforts, and ni January, 1869, was appoint- 
ed Rector of Christ Church, Baltimore, Maiy- 
land, where he officiated from January, 1869, 
until January, 1875. Ffe was then made as- 
sistant Bishop of Kentucky and upon the 
death of Bishop Smith, ten years later, suc- 
ceeded as Bishop of that Diocese. Fie is wide- 
ly known through his published volumes of 
lectures and sermons, and is regarded as one 
of the ablest preachers in the American church. 


One of the great works that he has accom- 
plishecl lias been in promoting the welfare of 
Unjyersitv of the South at Sewanee, T- en- 
nessee. Bishop Dudley is the President of 
the Virginia University Alumni Association of 
Lonisviilc, a member of the Century Club of 
New York, the Delta Kappa Epsilon Club of 
New York, the Pendennis Club of Louisville, 
and a JMason, who has attained the Knight 
Templar degree, and upon whonr has been 
conferred the high Masonic honor of the 
thirty-third degree of the Scottish rite. 

He has been ttvice married. He married 
jMiss Fannie Berkeley Cochran, of Loudoun 
County, Virginia, by whom he has four daugh- 
ters: 'Cathkiue Noland; Maria M., now the 
wife of the Rev. James Kirkpatrick, of An- 
chorage, Kentucky; Alice Harrison, the wife 
of William Adair Dowell, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; and Fannie B. C., now Mrs. FI. R. 
Woodward, of New York. His second wife 
was Miss Virginia Fisher Rowland, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. The children of this marriage 
are Thomas U. Dudley, Jr., of New Yoik; 
John Rowland, of Colorado ; Harriet Cardner, 
now Mrs. Tevis Goodloe, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Flis present wife was Miss Mary Eliz- 
abeth Aldrich, of New York City, and of this 
marriage the children are: Gertrude Wyman, 
and Aldrich. 


QUARLES, James Addison, 1837- 

Educator and Clergrynia'ii- Year, 1850. 

Dr. Janies A. Quarles, Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Washington and Lee University in 
Lexington, Virginia, was boim in Cooper 
County, Missouri, on the 30th of April, .1837, 
his parents having gone from Louisa County, 
Virginia, to Missouri just prior to his 1 .)irtli. 
His father was Colonel James Quarles, and 
his mother Miss Sarah Ann Mills. On his 
father’s side he is descended from the early 
English settlers of Spottsylvania, Hanover and 
Louisa counties, William Quarles having been 
the first of the family in this country who set- 
tled in Soottsvlvania Countv. On his mother’s 
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side he is descended from Captain William 
Mills, who was a Revolutionary officer, and 
who was also the ancestor of ex- Senator Roger 
Quarles Mills of Texas. His father served 
in the Mormon War in Missouri, where he 
received the rank of Colonel. Shortly after 
the birth of James A. Quarles his parents re- 
moved to Boonville, Mo., where he was reared. 

His early education was obtained from pri- 
vate teachers, one of whom was Frederick 
T. Kemper, a brother of the late General and 
Governor James L. Kemper of Virginia. To 
this teacher he has always felt much indebted. • 
With him he studied the Calculus, and read 
the Latin and Greek classics. Being thus 
well prepared, he entered the University of 
Virginia, where in 1856, at the close of his 
second year, his health failed and he returned 
to Missouri and took charge of the Kemper 
School, its founder having been elected Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Westminster College. In 
1857 entered the Theological course at 
Princeton, where he was fortunate in being 
under the great teacliers there at that time. 
Drs. Charles Hodge, Addison Alexander, W. 
H. Green and A, T. McGill. The next year 
he entered the senior class at Westminster Col- 
lege, then under the Presidency of the Rev. 
Sanrl S. Laws, A. M., D. D., B. L., M. D., 
LL. D., and was graduated therefrom with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1861 he 
received therefrom the degree of Master of 
Arts and in 1883 the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. In 1859 he was licensed as a minister 
in the Presbyterian Church of Missouri, and 
was ordained by the Presbytery at Glasgow on 
the 15th of February, i860. He has served 
as pastor and temporary supply in various 
places in Missouri and Virginia. In addition 
to the work at the Kemper School already 
mentioned, he has been Principal of the Glas- 
gow Public School, the Elizabeth Aull Fe- 
male Seminary in Missouri, and since 1886 has 
been Professor of Philosophy in Washington 
and Lee University, at Lexington, Virginia. 
While there he enjo3^ed the intimate friendship 


of John Randolph Tucker and William L. 
Wilson, two of the notable men of the coun- 
try who occupied positions in that University. 
At the time of the death of these two eminent 
men Dr. Quarles was selected to make the 
funeral address. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the magazines of the country, among 
which may be mentioned '*The Magazine of 
Civics,” ‘'The Presbyterian Quarterly,” "The 
Southern Presbyterian Review,” “The Bible 
Student,” "The Union Seminary Magazine” 
and "The Homiletical Review.” Pie is an ar- 



dent student and is devoted to the sciences, 
especially the science of Philosophy and Lan- 
guage, and has taught nine tongues. He be- 
lieves in the high education of women, and is 
regarded as a broad-minded, liberal scholar 
and teacher. He has published one volume, 
"The Life of F. T. Kemper.” 

On the iith of October, 1859, he married 
Miss Caroline Wallace Field, daughter of 
William H. Field, Esq., a prominent lawyer of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and has five living chil- 
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dren. His wife died on the 24th of June, 
1901. In 1891 the Central University of Ken- 
tucky conferrcil on him the degree of Doctor 

of Laws. 


WILLIAMS, Henry, 1837- 

Banker. Pinal Year, 1854. 

Henry AVilliains, President of the Central 
National Pank of Fretlerick, Alaryland, was 
born in the city in which he now resides on the 
25th of October, 1837. His father was John 
H. AVilliains, his mother Airs. Eleanor (Shri- 



ner) AAhlliams, a daughter of Judge Abraham 
Sliriner. 

Henry Williams was educated in Frederick 
College and in Yale University. In the latter 
institution he became a member of the class of 
1857, but did not graduate. Throughout his 
business career he has been connected with 
banking, and for five years he was with Alex- 
ander, Murdoch & Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. He then entered the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Frederick, with which he has 
been associated for thirty-two years. He filled 


a clerical position while in Baltimoic, and on 
coming to Frederick was given the position of 
discount clerk, in which capacity he served for 
six years. He was next made Cashier of the 
Bank, and after twenty years in that position 
was chosen to the Presidency of the institu- 
tion. He exercises his right of franchise in 
support of the men and measures of the De- 
mocracy, and for two years served as Post- 
master of Frederick, Maryland. 

On May 30, 1871, Mr. Williams married 
Henrietta Maria Stokes. 


REED, Walter C., 1846-1902 

Physician. Pinal Class, 1868; Medicine. 

Dr. Reed, who may well be regarded as one 
of the great benefactors of the human race, 
was born in Gloucester County, Virginia, in 
1846. 

His early education was obtained in the 
schools of that place and of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, from which he entered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1866, being graduated 
therefrom with the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine in 1868. After leaving the University 
he entered the Bellevue Medical College of 
New York, from which he was also graduated 
with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. lie 
applied for and received a position as Assist- 
ant Surgeon in the United States army, ful- 
filling the duties of that position with, fidelity. 
Pie became famous on account of the scientific 
discoveries which he made in connection with 
the work of suppressing yellow fever. The 
experiments which he and his associates made 
established what bids fair to be one of the 
most remarkable discoveries of modern sci- 
ence, the demonstration that yellow fever is 
conveyed by the bite of mosquitoes of certain 
species. In February, 1901, he read before the 
Pan-American Medical Congress, at Havana, 
a paper in which he gave a modest history, 
though an exact and scientific one, of the 
great results achieved by himself and his col- 
leagues. On his return to the United States 
he was received with enthusiasm by the Johns 
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Hopkins Medical Association and other Med- 
ical bodies, who seemed to realize the sound- 
ness of his conclusion and the importance of 
his discoveries. Experiments were further 
conducted in Cuba with the result that there 
has been a marked decrease in yellow fever in 
that island. Among investigators Dr. Reed 
stands pre-eminent, l)oth as man of science and 
as noble disinterested lover of humanity. He 
died in Washington, D, C., November 23, 
1902. A tablet to his memory is about to be 
placed in the Court House of Gloucester 
County, Virginia. 


ROSS, George, 1838- 

Pliysician and Stirg*eon. Pinal Year, 1861 ; 

Medicine. 

Dr. George Ross is the eldest son of the 
late W illiam Buckner Ross and Elizabeth 
Mayo Thom, formerly of “Bel-Pre,’' Culpeper 
County, Virginia. He was born in that coun- 
ty on the 22nd day of October, 1838, at “Berry 
Elill,’’ the residence of his grandfather, Colonel 
John llioin, a Colonel of Virginia forces in the 
war of 1812, and a son of Alexander Thom, 
who was a Highland soRlier in the battle of 
Culloden, escaping to America after that fate- 
ful day. His grandmother was Abby DeHart 
MayO', of '‘Powhatan Seat,'"' near Richmond, 
Virginia. He married, February, 1863, Annie 
Elizabeth, the eldest child of James Alexander 
Beckham and F'rances Jackson Alcocke, both 
of Culpeper County. 

He was educated by private tutors at home 
until the age of seventeen years, when he en- 
tered the Virginia Military Institute, where he 
graduated on the 4th of July, 1859. In Octo- 
ber of the same year he began . the study of 
medicine on the eastern shore of Virginia, in 
the office of his uncle, Dr, William Alexander 
Thom. He entered the University of Vir- 
ginia in the fall of i860, and took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine on the 4th of July, 1861. 
While at the University he aided in organizing 
a military company of students known as the 
'‘'Southern Guai'cVV and the evening of the 
passing of the Ordinance of Secession at Rich- 


mond, Virginia, in 1861, as First Lieutenant 
commanding his Company, marched it to 
Harper's Ferry. The Governor refusing to 
enlist his Company as a permanent part of the 
military forces of the State, ordered their re- 
turn to the Univ^ersity of Virginia, where, in 
July, ]86i, by direction of its Board of (Jffi- 
cers, then in session, he organized a military 
training school for sinstruction in military tac- 
tics, including field and post duties. When 
that school had served the purpose of its crea- 
tion and was disbanded, he organized a bat- 




talion of artillery, known as the "Piedmont Ar- 
tillery/' but the Confederate Government be- 
ing unable to furnish guns, it was disbanded, 
and the recruits allowed to seek individual 
service. In December, 1861, he entered the 
Confederate States Army as Assistant Sur- 
geon, and was assigned to the Banner Hos- 
pital in Richmond, Virginia, remaining there 
until the spring of 1862, when, by order of the 
Surgeon General, he organized Crew’s Factory 
Hospital, in anticipation of the seven days’ 
fight around Richmond, and was its executive 
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liead until the fall of that }car, when he was 
trails ferr^d to Giimborazo Hospital. In June, 

1863, he was relieved from duty at 
Chimborazo, and directed to report to 
llie [Medical Director of the Army of 
Xorthem \'irg'iiiia, then near Gettysburg. He 
was assigned by Dr. Guild to take charge of 
the Reserve Hospital of the Third Army Corps, 
and held this office for a month, when he was 
transferred to General A. P. Hill’s Staff, as 
Associate ^Medical Director of that Corps. 
Mdiile filling this position he was present at 
the battles of Rristow Station and [Mine Run 
and the skirmishes around Culpeper Court 
House and Liberty [Mills. In March, 

1864, he was detached from the Army of 
Xorthern \'irginia and ordered to the Virginia 
[Military Institute, and was the Surgeon in 
charge of its Corps of Cadets when they made 
their famous fight at the llattle of New Mar- 
ket. He was present with hivS battalion when 
(icneral Hunter burned the Military Institute 
buildings, and later was at the battle around 
Lynchburg. With his battalion he was on the 
lines around Richmond the night of the evacu- 
ation of that city. 

After the close of the war he returned to 
Richmond where he has been ever since active- 
ly engaged in his profession. He was a Lec- 
turer in the Summer School of the xVIedical 
College of X’irgiiiia for eight years, filling the 
chairs of Anatomy and Minor Surgery. He 
was appointed by Governor Gilbert C. Walker 
a member of the first Board of Health organ- 
ized in \drginia, and later, hy Governor Fitz- 
hiigli Lee, he was appointed a mejnber of the 
Boarrl of Visitors of the Virginia Military 
Institute, from January i, 1887, to January i, 
1890, In May, 1886, he organized the surgi- 
cal service of the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road Company, and was its Qiief Surgeon un- 
til 1896, when he resigned. He is now the 
Consulting Surgeon of its successor, the 
Southeni Railway, and the District Surgeon 
of the ChesapeaKe & Ohio Railway, He or- 
ganized the Chair of Obstetrics of the Univer- 
sity College of Medicine in Richmond, and is 
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now its Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics. He 
is a thirty-second degree Mason, the Medical 
Director of the Order of Mystic Shriiiers in 
\'irginia. He has for years been a vestryman 
of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church; is a 
member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Westmoreland Club, ex-President of 
the International Association of Railway Sur- 
geons, ex-Presideiit of the Association of Sur- 
geons of the Southern Railway, member of the 
Richmond Academy of Medicine and Surgery, 
&c., &c. Among his contributions to current 
literature may be mentioned: “The History 
of Spinal Injuries Without Fracture,” “Tet- 
anus,” “A Manipulative Mistake,” “Internal 
Hemorrhoids,” “The Congeners of Phagedena, 
and its Treatment with Turpentine,” with re- 
ports of many cases and comments thereon. 
Jn literature his tastes incline him to verse 
and he has sometimes put thoughts deemed 
worthy of preservation into measures. 

PAGE, Richard Channing Moore, 1841 

Pliysician. Final Class, 1869; Medicine. 

Dr. Page, who at the time of his death was 
one of the leading physicians of New York 
City, was born in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
on the 211(1 of January, 1841. He was the 
youngest son of Dr. Mann Page, of that 
County. Flis mother was Miss Cary, nearly 
related to Archibald Cary, of Revolutionary 
fame in Virginia. 

As a boy he went to school at Hanover 
Academy, taught by Lewis Minor Coleman, 
and was a student in the University of Vir- 
ginia when the war began, tie enlisted as a 
private in the Rockbridge Artillery, of which 
the Rev. William N”. Pendleton was Captain. 
Upon the reorganization of the army he was 
elected Captain of a Battery formed in Han- 
over County, over the head of his old teacher, 
Captain Coleman. He was promoted to a 
Major, and his command was well known as 
one of the best artillery commands in the 
Confederate service. He was wounded in bat- 
tle and captured, but made his escape. After 
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the war he returned to the ^University, and 
was graduated therefrom in 1868 with the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. He entered 
the New York University Medical School, 
and was at various times on the Staff of 
the Bellevue Hospital and the Women's 
Hospital of that city. He was Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the New York Polyclinic, and in 
1889 was elected Professor of General Medi- 
cine therein, a position which he held at the 
time of his death. He had been first Vice- 
President of the New York Medical Acadeni}', 
and was offered the chair of the Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Virginia, but 
declined it. He wrote much for Medical jour- 
nals, and his work on the Practice of Medi- 
cine is most highly regarded and is a text- 
book in maii}^ medical colleges and univer- 
sities. 

He married Miss I\lary Pitch Winslow, of 
Westport, Coiinedicut, who died on the i(9th 
of June, 18(98, in Philadelphia, I’ennsylvania. 


ARTHUR, Henry Gallman, 1837- 

Busixiess Man. Final Year, 1862. 

Plenry Gallman x-\rthur, of Johnston, South 
Carolina, was born in Edgefield, South Caro- 
lina, May 7, 1837, the son of James Arthur and 
Jemima Sellers Gallman. His ancestor, Gas- 
per Gallman, was a soldier of the American 
Revolution, whose wife, Jemima Sellers, was a 
kinswoman of Ivmily Geiger, the Revolution- 
ary heroine, whose daring in riding through 
the darkness to notify the American General 
of the British attack is well known in his- 
tory. 

Henry G. Arthur obtained his education in 
the common schools, and in Edgefield Acad- 
emy, where he spent one year. For four years 
he was a druggist at Edgefield, and during this 
period read medicine and attended a course of 
lectures at Charleston, South Carolina. In 
1862 he entered the University of Virginia, but 
was prevented from graduating by the Civil 
Vvar. He served during the war as Hospital 
Steward and as Acting Assistant Surgeon of 


the Seventh R'jgimeiit South Carolina Wlun- 
teors. He was for a time during the war in 
charge of the Hospital at Charlottesville, \hr- 
ginia. After the war he became a farmer in 
his native Stale, and has been a traveling sales- 
man. Prom 1893 the De- 

partment of the United States Internal Rev- 
nue as Store-keeper and Gauger. He is a 
Democrat in politics, and was a stalwart sup- 
porter of Wade Hampton during his memor- 
able campaign in South Carolina. 

His first wife was IMrs. Sarah J. ICmn, who 



was Miss Buulware, daughter of the Sheriff 
of Edgefield County, by whom he had five 
children : William H. ; Edmond Penn ; Lucile 
Gallman ; Viola Gazelle, and Robert Boulware. 
His second wife was Miss Anzonette Lance, 
of Ashvillc, North Carolina, whom he married 
on October 15, 1895. 


POLK, Lucius Cary, 1838- 

Itawyer. Final Year, 1859, 

Lucius Cary Polk, lawyer, of Baltimore, 
IMaryland, was born in Princess Anne, Somer- 
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set County, ^Maryland, on December i8, 1838, 
the son of James Polk and Anne jMaria Stuart. 
His ancestors are Scotcli-Irisli who came to 
Dames Ouarteiy Somerset County, jMaryland, 
ill 1683, the first of his name who settled 
tliere being* Robert Bruce Polk, avIio married 
legdelinc Tasker. 

His earlv education was obtained at the 
public schools of Baltimore, at the High 
School of Baltimore, and at Toppin s private 
school. In 1858 he entered the University of 
Mrginia where he remained one year. He 



taught school and read law until the war 
broke out in i86r, when he went South and 
joined the Confederacy. He was a Master, in 
the Confederate Navy, and the last year of the 
war entered the arm}'" and served with Gen- 
eral Lee until the surrender at Appomattox. 
After the war he finished his law education 
in New York, and was admitted to the New 
York Bar in May, 1867, after which he re- 
turned to Baltimore and began the practice of 
his profession which he still continues. He 
was appointed Commissioner of Deeds for 


the state of New York by Governor Fenton. 
He is a Democrat in politics. 

On the 7tii of November, 1867, he mar- 
ried IMiss Mary Elizabeth Clark, and has one 
child, Gabriel Clark Polk. His present ad- 
dress is 1226 N. Charles street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


CARY, Wilson Miles, 1838- 

aenealog'ist and Litterateur. riual Year, 
1858. 

Wilson Miles Cary, of Baltimore, was born 
at ^‘Haystack, Baltimore County, Maryland, 
December 12, 1838, his parents being Wilson 
Miles and Jane Margaret (Carr) Cary, the 
former of Caryslirooke, Fluvanna County, 
Virginia, and the latter of Carrsbrook, Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. The ancestry can be 
traced back to Colonel Miles Cary ( 1620- 
1667), of Warwick County, Virginia, who emi- 
grated from Bristol, England, between the 
years 1645 and 1650, whose grandfather and 
great-great-grandfather were scions of the 
Devonshire family and Mayors of Bristol 
(1611 and 1546.) Colonel Cary was prom- 
inent in the affairs of the Virginia Colony, 
serving as Justice and as Burgess. He was 
also County Lieutenant of Warwick, and 
Escheator-General of Virginia, and a member 
of the Council from 1663 until 1667, when he 
was "'shott by ye DutclT' (as the records have 
it) while defending Point Comfort, June 5th, 
1667. 

Colonel Miles Cary (1655-1709), of ''Rich- 
neck,” Warwick County, Virginia, was edu- 
cated in England and became a lawyer and 
planter. He was Clerk of the General Court 
in 1691, Burgess from 1692 until 1705, a Roy- 
al Trustee of William and Mary College in 
1693, and also its Rector. He likewise served 
as County Lieutenant and Surveyor General 
of Virginia, and was a Royal naval officer of 
the York River from 1704 until 1709. His 
wife was Mary, daughter of Colonel William 
Wilson of Hampton. 

Colonel Wilson Cary (1703-17?^) was an 
Alumnus of William and Mary College and 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, England. He 
lived on the family estate, “Riclineck,” in 
Warwick County, and at ‘‘Ceelys/’ on the 
James River, in Elizabeth City County, and 
in the latter county he served as County Lieu- 
tenant. He was also for thirty-five years a 
naval officer of the Lower James — 1726-1761. 
His four daughters married respectively 
George William Fairfax, Edward x\mbler, 
Robert Carter Nicholas and Bryan Lord Fair- 
fax, the last named being the eighth in the 
line in his house. 

Colonel Wilson Mules Cary (1733-1817) 
resided successively at ‘‘Richneck,” ^‘Ceelys’^ 
and Carysbrooke. He was an Alumnus of 
William and Mary College, and filled the of- 
fices of Justice, Burgess and County Lieuten- 
ant of Warwick and Elizabeth City. He was 
also a naval officer of the Lower James, and 
was a member of the Virginia Convention of 
1774-6. His wife was Sarah, a daughter of 
Hon. John Blair, President of the Council, and 
a great-niece of Rev. James Blair, founder of 
William and Mary College. 

Wilson Cary (1760-1793) resided at '‘Rich- 
neck,” in Warwick County, Virginia, of which 
he was a Justice and High Sheriff, and he sat 
in the Blouse of Delegates of Virginia from 
Warwick County in 1786. He was a gradu- 
ate of William and Mary College. His wife, 
Jean Barbara Carr, was a daughter of Dabney 
and Martha (Jefferson) Carr, the latter a 
daughter of Colonel Peter Jefferson, and a sis- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
United States. Wilson Jefferson Cary, son of 
the above, (1784-1823), of Carysbrooke, Flu- 
vanna County, was an Alumnus of William 
and Mary College, and was influential in the 
affairs of the State, serving as Justice and as 
a Member of the Assembly of Virginia. He 
married Virginia Randolph, a daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tucka- 
lioe, and a sister of Governor Thomas Mann 
Randolph, of Virginia. 

Colonel Wilson Miles Cary (1806-1877), 
of Carysbrooke and Baltimore, was an Alum- 
nus of William and Mary College, and also 


of the University of Virginia. He be- 
came known as a lawyer, editor and 
planter, and like others of the family 
was prominent in molding the policy 
of the State, serving as Senator of Maryland 
from 1846 until 1852. He married Jane 
Margaret Carr, granddaughter of Dabney 
and Martha ( fefferson) Carr, and daughter 
of Peter Carr, of Carrsbrook, Albemarle 
County, Virginia, whose wife was Hetty 
Smith, a daughter of Hon. John Smith, and a 



sister of General Samuel Smith, LTnited States 
Senator from Maryland. 

Wilson Miles Cary pursued his early educa- 
tion in the home school at “Haystack,” and at- 
tended the public and high schools of Balti- 
more from 1848 until 1853. He spent the 
succeeding two years as a student in the class- 
ical school conducted by Professor E. M. Top- 
ping, and the year 1855-6 was spent as a stu- 
dent in the University of Maryland. In the 
fall of the latter year he matriculated in the 
University of Virginia, and won several diplo- 
mas in different departments. He left col- 
lege at the age of twenty years, and accepted 
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ihc <»f pri\ate tutor in the family of 

Richard JJa^lo^, cif Essex County, \ irginia, 
where he remained in 1858-9- He afterward 
taui^ht in a private sch<iol in Baltimore, and 
up ll:e stud\ Law in the office of 
Brown Lirune, where he remained in 1860- 
"oi. After four \ ear's ser\ice in the Confed- 
erate Arnn, he returned to Baltimore in the 
' fall of i8h3, an<l o])ene(l a classical school for 
i)uvs, which he conducted for six or seven 
wars from 1805. About 1872 he resumed the 
stiidv <if Law, tiinl became a member of the Bar 
of Baltimore in 1S74, but bis health utterly 
faile<l in 1877, and he w'cnt to Europe for rest 
amd rtciiperation. Cp<;n his return he was 
appointed Chief Clerk of the Criminal Court 
of Liahim<jre, which positi('jn he filled for four- 
teen years, when again failing health forced 
him to relinquish his labors, and for some 
years he w'as engaged in no active business. 
Recently he has pursued the profession of gen- 
ealogist and litttrateur. 

Mr. Cary w^as a member of the Confederate 
Annv throughout the ])eriod of the Civil War. 
Ho was first c(;rnmissioned Captain and Assist- 
ant Oiiartorniaster on the staff of General 
Joseph E. Jr/hnston, March i, 1862; was com- 
missioned Major in 1863, and after the re- 
moval uf (jreneral Johnston from the command 
uf the Armies of the Southwest he was as- 
signed to the staff of General Robert E. Lee, 
and surrendered with him at Appomattox, 
April 9, 1865. He is now a member of the 
Society of the Army and Navy of the Confed- 
erate States, and is Third Lieutenant Com- 
mander in Isaac R. Trimble Camp of United 
Confederate \’cterans. He belongs to the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, in which he is now 
Chairman of the Genealogical Committee; is 
a member of the University Qub of Balti- 
more ; of the Country Club of that city ; and of 
the Historical Society of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. He also became a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa of William and Mary College, and 
of the Kappa Alpha in the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

In accepting his election in January, 1897, 


lo membership of the ^ B society, Mr. Cary 
called attention to the unique circumstances of 
his family's connection with the college: 
‘^Five Wilson Carys in lineal succession, my 
direct ancestors, have been enrolled since its 
opening years, among its alumni, a sixth gen- 
eration being represented by Colonel Miles 
Carv. who was a trustee of the royal founda- 
tion, Rector and first Surveyor-General of Vir- 
ginia, commissioned under the College Qiartcr, 
and by election I had become the seventh in 
lineal connection with the venerable alma 
mater, &c., &c.'’ 

He has always been a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat, believing in free trade and the gold 
standard, while opposed to expansion. 


PAGE, Robert Powel, 1838- 

Physician. Final Taar, 1860; Medicine. 

Dr. Robert Powel Page, son of Judge John 
E. and Margaret Emily (McGuire) Page, was 
born at the family home, “Tlie Meadow/’ in 
Millwood, Clarke County, Virginia, March 12, 
1838. His maternal grandfather, Colonel 
William McGuire, was wounded at the battle 
of King’s Mountain, in the Revolutionary 
War, while commanding his troops. 

Dr. Page followed his preliminary educa- 
tional training by study in Millwood Acad- 
emy, in his native town, and spent the scholas- 
tic year of 1855-6 in the Academic Depart- 
ment of the University of Virginia. After an 
interval of about three years he returned to 
that institution and mati'iculated in the Medi- 
cal Department, in which he was graduated 
with the class of i860. Desiring still further 
knowledge of the science of medicine, he con- 
tinued his studies in the Medical Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, and was graduated in April, i86i. In 
the interval between his academic and univer- 
sity work at Charlottesville, he engaged in 
teaching. Following his graduation in the 
spring of 1861 he returned to his home, and in 
April of the same year enlisted as a private in 
the Confederate Army, but was soon made As- 
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sistant Surgeon. He was with the Army of 
Northern Ahrginia until 1863, when he was as- 
signed to hospital duty in Petersburg, where he 
acted as Surgeon. From 1864 he was on spe- 
cial duty until the surrender at Appomattox. ’ 
Following the close of hostilities, Dr. Page 
went tO' Petersburg, Virginia, where he con- 
tinued in practice for two years, when he re- 
moved to Berryville, Virginia, where he has 
since engaged in the active work of his pro- 



fession. Fraternally he is a Mason, and is a 
Past Master of his local lodge. 

Dr. Page was married November 25, 1863, 
to Martha T. Hardee, of Petersburg, Virginia, 
and to them were born eight children, of whom 
six are living : Dr. John E. Page, a Surgeon 
in the United States Navy; Evelyn Byrd, of 
Washington, D. G. ; Elizabeth Rice, wife of 
Charles M. Broun, of Berryville, Virginia ; 
Edward Douglas, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; 
Helen McGill, and Mary Powel Page. 


MOSELEY, Edward Julian, 1838- 

Pliysician. Pinal Year, 1858; Medicine. 

Dr. Edward Julian Moseley, of Richmond, 
Virginia, was born in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, January 28, 1838, a son of Edward 
Flake and Mary Temple Murcliie Moseley. 
The father participated in the War of 1812, 
The son, reared in his native county, pur- 
sued his early collegiate work in the Flamp- 
den-Sidney College in Prince Edward Coun- 



ty, Virginia. He commenced the study of 
Medicine at the University of V^irginia in 
1857-8, completing the same, and receiving his 
degree from the University of the City of New 
York in the class of i860. Dr. Moseley prac- 
ticed for about a year in Manchester, Vir- 
ginia, and then entered the Confederate Army 
as a private of the Chesterfiekl Troop. He 
served throughout the entire war, and partic- 
ipated in the first and second battles of Man- 
assas and the engagements of Williamsburg, 
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Anlittani, Sputis}ivaiiia aiul around Rich- 
iF.ond, beimr attached lo (Rnieral Early 
conimaiid in the Vdilley of \ irgiiiia. During 
the latter part of the war he was Assistant 
Surgeuii in iduguenot ^springs Hospital 
Following tlie close of hostilities, he re- 
Slimed tile practice of his profession, which he 
l as foll<.nve<! eonsecntively in Richmond since 
1867. He belongs to the X'irginia State IMcd- 
ical Assiecialion, having been one of its foniKl- 
ers, and was an early member of the Rich- 
mond Acatlemy of iledicine and Surgery. His 
political siimsjrt is given the Democracy. 

( hi the 22nd of March, 1864, Dr. Moseley 
was united in marriage to Nannie Gwathmey, 
daughter of Mr, Richard Gwathmey, Hanover 
Countv, \ irgiiiia, and their children are : 
Richard <.l of Hanover County, Mrginia ; Dr. 
FcKvard J., and Lucy, who reside in Rich- 
mond, \’irgiuia; iMary, Jno. M. and L. 1cm- 
pie, <]eceascd. 


OLD, William Whitehurst, 1840- 

Lawyer. Pinal Year, 1881; Iiaw. 

William W'. Old, who is a member of the 
Norfolk Bar, was born in Princess Anne Coun- 
ty, \drginia, on the 17th of November, 1840. 
His father was Jonathan Whitehead Old, and 
his mother, before her marriage, Anne Eliza- 
beth Wliitehur&t. His ancestors belong to 
the early English stock that settled in Vir- 
ginia. Thomas Old, who was one of them, 
was a member of the Committee of Safety of 
Princess Anne Cotuity during the Revolution- 
ar}’ WMr. 

William W. Old was educated in the public 
schools of Princess Anne County, and in the 
private schools of Norfolk, Virginia. He at- 
tended Southgate’s School and also the Amr- 
folk Viilitary Acatlemy in that city, and Col- 
onel Strange’s School, the Albemarle Military 
Institute, at Charlottesville, Virginia. He then 
went to Broun and Tebb’s school near Ivy De- 
pot, from ivhich he entered the University of 
Virginia in 1858, from which he graduated 
with the degree of Alaster of Arts in July, 


1861. Upon the outlircak of the Civil War he 
eniisted in the University Volunteers, and was 
elected Second Lieutenant of his Company. 
He served with Wise's Legion until Decem- 
ber, 1861, when the Company was disbanded 
by the Secretary of War. He then served as 
a' private in the Fourteenth Virginia Regi- 
ment, and ivas wounded at the battle of Seven 
Pines. In August, i86r, he was commissioned 
Captain and Assistant Quartermaster and was 
stationed at Battery No. y, near Richmond, 
in Alay, 1863, he received an appointment 



an the staff of Major-General Edward John- 
son, and served until December of that year, 
when he resigned his commission as Quarter- 
master and was made Aide-de-Camp. After 
General Johnson was captured on May 12, 
1864, he served on the staff of General Ewell, 
until he was relieved from the command of the 
Second Corps, in June, 1863. Pie then served 
on the staff of General Jtibal A. Early through 
the V'allcy and Maryland campaign until Au- 
gust 12, 1864, when he resimiecl his position 
on General Johnson’s staff, who had been ex- 
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changed and had been ordered tO' Hood’s army, 
lie served witli General Johnson until October 
3], 1864, when he was disabled by a wound 
from further service. 

After the war he studied law and settled in 
Norfolk, Virginia, having been for years a 
partner of the late Richard Walke, who was 
one of the leaders of the Norfolk Bar. He is 
a member of the Norfolk Bar Association, the 
Virginia State Bar Association, and of many 
social organizations. l~le is at present a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Norfolk, and is a 
Democrat in politics. He has for years repre- 
sented the Episcopal Church in the Diocesan 
Councils of Virginia and Southern \drginia,, 
and also as a delegate to the General Conven- 
tion. 

On June 23, 1870, he married Miss Alice 
BTerbert, and has six children : Dr. Herbert, 
William W., Jr., Anne, wife of Lieutenant 
Charles Webster of the United States Navy, 
Dr. Edward H. H., Margaret Nash, and Ellen- 
Alice Old. 


TREVILIAN, John Guerrant, 1840- 

Pliysician. rinal Year, 1859. 

Dr. John Guerrant Trevilian, for eighteen 
years Surgeon to the Richmond (Virginia) 
City ETospital, was born in Goochland County, 
Virginia, April i, iSzjO, the son of Colonel 
John Mayo and Ivlary (Argyle) Trevilian. 
His paternal ancestry is EnglivSh, and has been 
connected with Virginia from the early part 
of the seventeenth century down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Dr. Trevilian pursued his early education 
under the guidance of private tutors, and then 
entered Hampdeii-Sidney College, after which 
he completed his more specifically literary 
course in the University of Virginia, where 
he was a student in 1858-9. He prepared for 
his chosen profession in the Medical College of 
Virginia, in which he was graduated with the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1861. The 
Civil War was then in progress, and immedi- 
ately following his graduation he was com- 


missioned Assistant Surgeon in the Confeder- 
ate Blospital Service in Richmond, where he 
remained for twelve months. .He was then 
commissioned Surgeon in Charge of the Hos- 
pitals at Warrenton and Winchester, Virginia, 
and afterward was Chief Surgeon in General 
Lewis Armistead’s Brigade of Pickett’s Di- 
vision, Army of Northern Virginia, remaining 
with that commander in all of the engagements 
until tlie death of the intrepid leader at Get- 
t}'sburg. Dr. Trevilian then remained with 
his successor until the close of the war, and 



was paroled at Appomattox Courthouse by 
General Grant, 

Following his military service, Dr. Trevilian 
took up his abode in Richmond, where he has 
since engaged in the practice of Medicine and 
Surgery, and for eighteen years he has been 
Surgeon to the Richmond (Virginia) City 
Hospital. He belongs to the Virginia State 
Medical Association, Richmond Academy of 
Medicine, and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. He has written various articles for the 
medical press, presenting to the profession the 
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truths he has learned iVom his expeiienccs as 
a practitioner, Tn politics he is a Democrat, 
He was married June 6, i8r)(), to \ irginia C. 
r*arrisln of Richmond, \ irginia. 


WHITING, Julian Wythe, 1839- 

Sklerchant. Pinal Year, 1S57. 

Julian W, Whiting is the son of Kemion 
Wliitnig and Ann \\’'ythe Alallory. He was 
born on the 24th day of iMarch, 1839, Hamp- 
ton, \drginia. His ancestors belong to the old 



Virginia families, the Kennoiis, Whitings, 
W'ytlies, and Beverleys, he being descended 
on his father's side from Colonel Thomas 
Beverley Whiting, of Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia. 

He was taught at the Hampton Military 
Academy, of which the Principal was the well 
known John B. Cary, From this Academy 
he entered the University of Virginia, and later 
studied Law, teaching school at the same time 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. He was 
appointed First Lieutenant by Governor 


Moore, of Alabama, in the First Battalion 
Alabama Regulars. After the Battalion was 
transferred to the ttonfcdeiate States as Reg” 
ulars, he was promoted Captain. On August 
5, 1864, he opened the fight when Farragut’s 
fleet entered Mobile Ray. He was captured 
when Fort Morgan fell, and carried to prison 
in New Orleans. He escaped, however, and 
returned to the Confederacy and served until 
the surrender. After the war he entered the 
cotton business in Mobile, and has been Presi- 
dent of the Peoples' Bank of Mobile for nearly 
twenty years. 

In 1869, he married Ida Gracey Lawler, and 
has four children: Ella Lawler, Jessie Fair- 
fax, Wythe Lawler, and Montague Whiting. 
His present address is Mobile, Alabama. 


PRICE, Thomas Randolph, 1840-1903 

I!duca.tor- Pinal Year, 1858. 

Thomas Randolph Price was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, sixty-four years ago-, aticl died, 
at his home in New Yonk City, on May 7 > 
1903. 

He entered the University of Afirginia as a 
student in 1856, and was graduated with the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1858. The next 
three years were spent in travel and study in 
Berlin, in Kiel, in Paris, and in Athens. Only 
the outbreak of the Civil War prevented the 
completion of his studies and the attainment of 
the Doctor's degree. Mr. Price ran the block- 
ade and reached his home again in .1862. He 
at once volunteered to service, and was as- 
signed to duty as Lieutenant on Jcb Stuart’s 
staff. A little later he was transferred to the 
Corps of Engineers, and served as Captain 
till the dose of the war. 

In the fall of 1865 he opened in Richmond 
with his old schoolmate, John M. Strother, a 
Classical School for Boys, and there taught 
until 1868. In that year he was called to a 
diair in Raiidolph-Macon College, and was 
thus at last fairly launched upon the work of 
his life. The eight years spent at Randolph- 
Macon were not the least effective of his ca- 
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reer. The older traditions of American edu- 
cation gave to Latin and Greek limitless su- 
premacy in the scheme of liberal culture. 
English especially was the Cinderella of the 
family of languages. Price was among the 
first to lay claim to equal rights for this de- 
spised sister. With all the ardor of a cru- 
sader, with all the loyalty of a knight of chiv- 
alry, with all the gaiety of a cavalier, he car- 
ried on the battle. His glow of enthusiasm 
made it a winning fight from the first. Few 
teachers have possessed his art of stimulating 
in their pupils a love for learning, of planting- 
deep and strong the roots of a life long devo- 
tion to scholarship. Within a few years his 
graduates, with college culture broadened 
and deepened by university studies in Ger- 
many, were filling chairs of English in South- 
ern and Southwestern schools. Price lived to 
see the fight won in which he had led the skir- 
mish line. Pie lived to sound with earnest 
eloquence the note of warning against the 
abuse of victory — aginst that fetish of modern 
philosoph}^ whose worshippers already forget 
the essential humanness of all true culture. 

In 1876 the opening of the Johns Hopkins 
University called his old master, Gildersleeve, 
away to Baltimore. Price was invited to fill 
his chair, and for the next six years he served 
his Alma Mater as Professor of Greek. We 
of Virginia think of these as perhaps the hap- 
piest years of his life. He had a beautiful 
home, which he and his lovely wife filled with 
the fragrance of a gracious and cultured hos- 
pitality. His lecture room was crowded with 
earnest students, warmed by the fire of his en- 
thusiasm and stimulated by his eager passion 
for learning. His renown as a teacher grew 
apace. Greek seemed scarcely to suffer, though 
it was Gildersleeve who had left the vacant 
chair. When the younger scholar stepped 
forth upon the platform, the mantle of his old 
master seemed to have fallen on his shoulders. 
The call to Columbia was the reward of his 
success. To Price it vSeemed rich in beautiful 
possibilities— relief from much of the drudg- 
ery of his professional duties, opportunities for 


special study, time for original research, the ar- 
tistic resources of urban life in a great city, 
and above all, perhaps, restoration to that 
work in English which he particularly loved. 
He spent twenty-one years in Columbia, saw it 
grow into a great University, and when he 
died was sixth in official rank in that vast 
Faculty. The courses offered by him covered 
a wide range — from Anglo-Saxon literature 
down through Chaucer and Shakespeare to 
Tennyson and Browning and Afatthew Arn- 
old. He never narrow-^ed his held to that of 



the modern specialist. In Columbia as in 
Virginia his art was to mould and stimulate 
and inspire men. The traces of his life work 
must be sought in the labors and ideals of the 
men who were fashioned by him. Pie was 
not a prolific writer, and the children qf his 
pen are few in number and slender in volume. 
His "‘^Teaching of the Mother Tongue/’ 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Verse Construction,” and 
monographs of “King Lear” and other plays 
go far to exhaust the list. But there passed 
from his lecture room an extraordinary nuni- 
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ber of men with the impulse and the instinct 


of the scliolar. In the six years of his pro- 
fessorship in Mryiinia alone, Dabney and Fitz- 
Hugh and Kent of our own faculty were his 
pupils. Kern of Washington and Lee, Whit- 
ing of Hanipden-Sidney, Fry of North Caro- 
lina. Bruce of Tennessee, Henneman ^ of 
Sewanee. Bishop of illiani and Mary, Fick- 
lin of Tnlane, Trent of Columbia, these and 
many more sat at his feet, and this was but 
one-sixth of his life as a teacher. Nor should 
we forget the long list of men in other depart- 
ments of scholarship and in other callings, 
teachers and preachers, lawyers and doctors, 
merchants and engineers, who were touched 
by the fervor of his nature and tempered to a 
lasting love of letters and an endttring friend- 
ship with the ideal elements in human life. 

His work as a scholar must be judged there- 
fore less from the volume or the cpiality of his 
waitings than from the testimony of the men 
who worked under and with him. "His learn- 
ing,” writes his colleague Woodberry, "was 
great in range and exact in detail. His 
thirst for knowledge was insatiable and few 
fields of thonght or literature were unvisited 
by him. In the conversation of daily life he 
surprised both by his brilliancy and light 
touch. He had the faculty of making learn- 
ing a social thing. He blended deference with 
dignity and grace with strength, and he liad 
uncommon sweetness of nature. There was 
no man whom it was so simple to love." "He 
had made himself master of six or more mod- 
ern languages and literatures,” writes a former 
student in the “New York Evening Post.” 
"He was well read in history and psychology 
and was a specialist in dramatic criticism. Yet 
somehow he found time to read the latest 
novel, poem, or even article of consequence, 
and frequently to express to the author his 
enthusiastic commendation. * * * The 

death of such a scholar is a public loss.” 

Price’s art as a teacher was to make learn- 
ing lovable. He was not anxious about the 
volume or the TOriety of the tasks accom- 


plished. But his method was a “counsel of 
perfection." His own fastidious taste, his 
trained critical sense, his shuddering abhor- 
rence for the vulgar or the distorted or the base 
left him no peace, until the last blemish hail 
been cleared away. His pupils learned of him 
to do their work with such high ideals in view, 
and work thus done arouses love for the work. 
They left his lecture room not satiated with 
scholarship, but filled with the aspiration to 
explore for themselves the wide continent of 
learning, whose coast line he had known how 
to crowd with beauty and fragrance. This 
seems the explanation of his rare gift for 
arousing a vital and enduring interest in Uic 
higher study of literature and languages. Few 
teachers of'our day have left behind so many 
men to carry on and perpetuate their labors. 

He was a man whose heart’s blood colored 
not his passions only, but all his judgments 
and all his thoughts. His vision of men and 
of books, of politics and of .society, was 
through the mediitm of his affections. 1 be 
chill aloofness of the born critic was not for 
him. He must love what he admired, and 
disapproval meant for him frank detestation. 
Men who knew him loved him all the more for 
these hatreds without rancour, these boundless 
enthusiasms, these passionate loyalties. For 
they knew that his heart went out to all that 
was noble and true, to all that was lovely and 
of good report, and that there were no bounds 
to his allegiance and no reserves in his fidelity. 
A nature so niixed and fashioned is intensely 
loyal and knows no sin that passes all forgive- 
ness, save a trust betrayed. It made of Price 
a devoted friend to his friends, a Virginian 
of the Virginians, a .son and a husband and a 
father full of tenderness, and full of trutli. 
Through his whole life, a.s long as a mother’s 
love blessed that life, no day pa.sed without 
.some message of affection to that beloved 
mother. I fancy that the years spent in Co- 
lumbia were, in a way, yeans spent in exile, 
and that no day passed without some message 
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of the heart's affection to that dear Mother 
State which bore him, and in wliose bosom his 
ashes came home to rest. 

W. M. T. 


CONRAD, Holmes, 1840- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Year, 1860. 

Holmes Conrad was born in Winchester, 
Virginia, January 31, 1840. Frederick Con- 
rad, his paternal ancestor, settled in Winches- 
ter about 1740, having come to America from 
Germany. He was a physician and surgeon 
who practiced in his adopted city for a num- 
ber of years. He married Marie Ley, the 
daughter of a French emigrant. Robert 
Young Conrad was the father of Flolmes 
Conrad and wedded Elizabeth Whiting Pow- 
ell, a descendant of Colonel Levin Powell, who 
was a colonel in the Continental Army during 
the Revolutionary War and became a member 
of the first Congress of the United States. 

Plolmes Conrad pursued his early education 
in the primary schools, and in the “Winches- 
ter Academy” at Winchester, Virginia. Pie 
was a student in the University of Virginia 
from 1858 until i860. He was graduated, and 
liegan the preparation for the Bar as a law 
student under a private preceptor. Pie contin- 
ued his reading through the winter, but on 
April 17, 1861, he enlisted as a private in a 
cavalry company from his native county. In 
1862 he was commissioned Adjutant of his 
regiment, and became Major and Adjutant 
General in 1864. Pie served on the staff of 
General Rosser in the Cavalry Division until 
the dose of the war in April, 1865. 

He resumed his studies after the cessation 
of hostilities, and was admitted to the bar in 
January, 1866, at which time he joined his 
father in the practice of law in Winchester. 
From the beginning, his advancement was 
continuous, and he soon gained prominence 
as a representative of the legal fraternity of 
Virginia. He has been honored with a num- 
ber of offices both in the line of his profession 
and also of a different character. He was a 


member of thc' Board of \dsitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, having been appointed by 
Governor Kemper at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration as the Chief- Executive of Vir- 
ginia. He also continued a member of the 
Board under Governors Fitzlmgh Lee and Hol- 
liday, this being the Board of which the Horn 
A. PL H, Stuart was Rector, In 1881 -'82 he 
served as a member of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, in 1893 was appointed Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, and in 1895 be- 
came Solicitor General of the United States, 



filling that position until July, 1897. He thus 
became a. distinguished representative of a 
Bar that has long been famous for its lawyers 
of marked ability, his skill in his profession 
winning him a place among the leading repre- 
sentatives of the legal interests of the govern- 
ment within recent years. In 1892 he was 
elector at large upon the Gleveland ticket. He 
belongs to the American Bar Association, and 
to the Virginia State Bar Association. For 
eight years Mr. Conrad was a member of the 
Cosmos Club of Washington, and he is well 
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known as a leadtr in Democratic circles in 
Virginia. 

He was married, in 1869, to Georgia Bryan 
Forman, and to them have been born seven 
children: Betty Whiting, Bryan, who is a 
Captain in the United States Army ; Carter 
F.r}an, Katherine llrooks, Holmes, Augusta 
Forman, and Robert Young Conrad. 


HAWES, Walker Aylett, 1840- 

Kiysiciaii. rinal Tear, 1866; Medicine- 

Dr. Walker A. Hawes, a veteran of the Civil 
War, was born in Hawesville, Kentucky, 



March 27, 1840, the son of Aylett and Mary 
Hawes, both of whom were natives of the 
State of Virginia. 

Walker A. Hawes acquired his literary ed- 
ucation at Rumford Academy, King William 
County, and at .Bloomfield Academy, Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. Upon attaining his 
majority, he joined the Confederate Army and 
became a lieutenant in the well known King 
William Artillery Company, commanded by 
Captain (afterwards Colonel) Thomas H. Car- 


ter. In 1862 he became a member of Com- 
panv H, Ninth Virginia Cavalry, and this con- 
nection was continued up to the close of the 
Civil War. He was seriously wounded in the 
great cavalry battle of Brandy Station, which 
occurred June 9th, 1863, and also below 
Petersburg, on the Weldon Railroad. 

While recovering from the wound received 
at Petersburg, he was an inmate of the hos- 
pital at Charlottesville, Virginia, and during 
this period of time he pursued a course of lec- 
tures at the University of Virginia, graduat- 
ing therefrom, in 1866, with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. This knowledge was sup- 
plemented by an internesliip of twelve months 
at the Charity Hospital, after which he prac- 
ticed his profession in King William County, 
Virginia, until 1871, when he removed to New 
York City. Since that date he has been con- 
tinuously engaged in a general practice and 
at the founding of the New York Polyclinic he 
was assistant to the chair of Diseases of Chil- 
dren for one year, and was Visiting Physician 
to Almshouse and Workhouse Hospitals, New 
York for two years. His office at the present 
time (1903) is located at 787 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. In politics Dr. Hawes 
is a stanch supporter of the principles of the 
Democratic party. 

In 1868 Dr. Hawes married Virginia L, Sin- 
clair, and eight children (four of whom are 
now living) have been the issue of this union. 


MAURY, Richard Launcelot, 1840- 

liawyer. ri&al Tear, 1860; Academic. 

Richard Launcelot Maury was born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, on the 9th of October, 
1840. He is the son of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury and Anne Herndon. On his father’s 
side he is a descendant of Matthew Maury, 
of Castle Moron in France, who settled in 
Virginia in 1716 during the Huguenot emigra- 
tion and of Jean de la Fontaine, martyred at 
Le Mans in 1561. On his mother’s side he is 
descended from English ancestry, she being 
a sister of the gallant Captain William Lewis 
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Herndon, who went down on board the “Cen- 
tral America” in the year 1857. His father 
was the great Maury, well known as the 
author of Maury’s Sailing Direction, Maury’s 
Wind and Current Charts, The Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Seas, and the plan of the Weather 
Bureau, and The Crop Reports. ITis early 
education was obtained from a private tutor 
at home and in the private schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., where his father was at that 
time in charge of the National Observatory. 
He also attended private schools in Virginia, 



from which he entered the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1857. Upon leaving the University 
in i860, he studied Law in Washington and 
upon the outhx'cak of the Civil War in 1861, 
enlisted 111 the Confederate Army as a pri- 
vate soldier. In June, 1861, he was com- 
missioned as First Lieutenant, and in August, 
1861, as Major, and assigned to- duty in the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment Virginia Infantry, 
later of Pickett’s Division. After the battle 
of Second Manassas he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, and in the summer of 1864 


was promoted to be Colonel of the same Regi- 
ment, with the remnant of which he was 
paroled at Appomattox. He was wounded in 
the battle of Seven Pines in 1862, and was des- 
perately wounded at Drewry’s Bluff in 1864. 
He is a member of the City Bar Association, 
the vVestmor eland Club, of which he was one 
of the founders, and of many other social 
organizations. lie was for many years Coun- 
sel for the State bondholders in the fight made 
to recover payment of the Virginia Bonds. In 
politics he is a Gold Democrat. 

In JuH, 1862, he married Miss Susan Eliza- 
beth Crutchfield, and has two children, l\Iat- 
thew Fontaine, and Ann Herndon Maury. 


ALLYN, Joseph Tyler, 1840- 

Lawyer. Final Year, 1868. Iiaw. 

Joseph Tyler Allyn, a member of the Nor- 
folk, Virginia Bar, was born in Montgomery 
Township, Massachusetts, on August 9, 1840, 
that being* the summer residence of his pa- 
rents, whose home was Norfolk, Virginia. His 
father was Joseph Tyler Allyn, and his mother, 
before her marriage, was Miss Elizabeth 
Avery. His ancestors on his father’s side 
came from England and settled in Connecticut 
in the early Colonial days, his grandfather, 
David Allyn, having served in the battle of 
Bunker Plill and in the fights around Boston. 
His mother’s ancestors were also English, she 
being a lineal descendant of Christopher Av- 
ery, who landed at Salem, Massachusetts, with 
Governor Winthrop on June 12, 1630, and set- 
tled in Groton, Connecticut. 

Mr. Allyn was educated in the private 
schools of Norfolk, Virginia, and at Washing- 
ton College, now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, which he entered in the fall of 1858 
and from which he graduated in i860 wdth the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He entered the 
University of Virginia in the fall of i860, and 
upon the outbreak of the Civil War he went 
from the University directly into the Confed- 
erate army and became a member of Floyd’s 
Brigade, in the Western part of Virginia. He 
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also served as drill master in Raleigh, jNoith 
Carolina, and at Norfolk, \ irginia, and en- 
listed as a private at Norfolk, Virginia, in 
the Norfolk Light Artillery Blues. With this 
command he served as private, corporal and 
sergeant until after the battle of Chancellors' 
ville, immediately after which battle he was 
promoted to Lieutenant of ( Irdiiance, in which 
position he served until he was captured at 
Appomattox Court House, in April, 1865, be- 
ing at that time by special appointment act- 
ing Captain. 



After the war he returned to the University 
of Virginia, where he studied during the ses- 
sion of 1867-1868. Upon leaving the Univer- 
sity he at once began the practice of law in 
Norfolk, which practice still continues. He 
has been a member of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation and is a member of the Norfolk and 
Portsmouth Bar Association, of which he was 
President in 1902. He has also served twice 
as a member of the City Council of Norfolk. 
He is a Democrat in politics. 

On December 16, 1868, Mr. Allyn married 
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Viiss Mary Russell Bell, and they have hacl 
seven children ; Iflizahellu Mary Bell, Joseph 
Tyler, Lrnilv Whitehead, Russell Bell, i\lal)e] 
Moore, and Herman Avery Allyu, of whom 
Elizabeth, Emily, Mabel, and Herman are liv- 
ing. 

His i)ies:nt address is Norlnlk, \ irginia. 
ALLYN, Joseph Tyler, Jr., 1874- 

Xiawyer. Pinal Tear, 1895. Ijtaw. 

Jovseph Tyler Allyn, Jr„ son of Joseph 'Pyler 
Allyu and Mary Russell Allyn, was born in 



Norfolk, Virginia, Marcli J6, i<S74. 11 is early 
education was at the Norfolk Acadetny, and 
later he attended the Episcopal High vSchool 
at Alexandria, Virginia, during nSt}!, 1892 
and 1893. ITe studied law at the University 
of Virginia during 1894 and 1895, and began 
the practice of law in Norfolk in the autumn 
of 1895, being associated with his father un- 
der the firm name of J. T. Allyn and vSon until 
October, 1896, when a short and violent at- 
tack of typhoid fever ended his career. Be- 
ing remarkably strong* and rolntst, he was 
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{Icvoled to atlilclics, vviiining inai\v College 
|)rizes and honors, l ie ])ossessed great per- 
sonal charm and niagnetisin, and gave prom- 
ise of a brilliant fntnre. 

llis deatli occnrred ( Ictober 3, i8(j6. 


RAVENEL. Edmund, 1840- 

F3biysiciaii. Final Year, 1858. 

Dr. Ednuind ixavenel, who for almost forty 
\ears has 1)cen engaged in the practice of 
i\Iedicine and is now a re|)rescntative of the 



])rofession in Cliarlcstcjig South Carolina, was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1840, 
a son of Edmund and Louisa C. (Ford) 
Ravenel. Tlie family is of French Huguenot 
ancestry.. 

Dr. Ravenel pursued his preliminary edu- 
cation in Saclitteliiu' s and Riveras schools, 
(ajmpleling his literary course he entered up- 
on the study of Medicine in the Medical GoL 
lege of the State of South Carolina, and com- 
pleted his studies l)y graduation in 1862, at 
which time he won his degree of Doctor of 


2vleclicine. He lias |)racticc(l contimiously since 
that time, and is now located at No. 54 Meet- 
ing Street, in Charleston, South Carolina. At 
the time of the Civil War he was a[)pointed 
Assistant Surgeon of the Fro visional Army in 
the Confederate service, lieiug with the Army 
of the Tennessee. His a])pointment was re- 
ceived December 30, 1863. 


BOYD, Elisha Holmes, — 

Lawyer. Final Year, 1861. 

Elisha Flolmcs Royd, an Attorney at Win- • 
Chester, Virginia, has an ancestral connection 
with America dating from al)Oiit 1750, at 
whicli time his great-grandfather, a native of 
Scotland, came from Ivngland to tlie new 
world, settling in what is now Berkeley coim- 
ly, \drginia, where he engaged in farming, 
having ])urchased a large tract of land from 
Lord Fairfax. Cencral Elisha Royd, the 
grandfather, was a colonel in tlie war of 1812, 
a State Senator and a memljcr of the State 
Conslitnli()nal Con vention, and a luvicticing 
lawyer of Rerkeley comity (now) West Vir- 
ginia. He was also the founder and builder 
of Roydville, which was the residence of the 
Royd and Faulkner families, and is now owned 
i)y C. J. Faulkner, ex-lJ. S. Senator. Rev. An- 
drew liunter Holmes Royd, the father, was a 
Presbyterian minister who attend ed succes- 
sively Jefferson College of . Pennsylvania ; 
Yale College of New Haven, Connecticut ; tlie 
Ihdnceton Theological Seminary, and the IJni- 
vrrsity of Jidinljurg, Scotland, thus preparing 
by liberal educational advantages for his im- 
portant life work. He married Eleanor h ran- 
ees Williams, a daughter of Phillip Williams, 
who for fifty-five years served as clerk of the 
courts of Shenandoah comity, Virginia. He 
was of English ancestry and of old colonial 
stock, and a native of Culpeper Comity, Vir- 
ginia. 

Elisha Holmes Boyd was a pupil in ^ the 
Winchester Academy at Winchester, Virginia, 
and in the Tennent school near Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He entered the University of 
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Virginia, where he remained as a student for 
four years, from 1857 until 1861. His law 
course was pursued under the direction of 
Judge Richard Parker, of Winchester, ini- 
niedialeiy following the Civil War and in 
September, 1866, he located in Winchester, 
which city has been his home coiitinuonsly 
since he was two years of age. In October, 
1869, he entered into partnership with R. T. 
Barton, author of Barton's “Law Practice" 
and Barton s “Chancery Practice.” The firm 
has had a continuous existence for more than 



a third of a centiu'y, and has ever maintained 
a leading place in the ranks of the legal fra- 
ternity in Winchester and that section of Vir- 
ginia. 

The period between the graduation of Mr, 
Boyd and his preparation for the profession of 
Law was devoted to military service. He en- 
listed in 1861 at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, going to Harper’s Feri'y with the South- 
ern Guards of the University. He afterward 
enlisted in the Rockbridge Artillery, and 
served as a private until December, 1862, when 


he was commissioned h'irst Lieutenant of Artil- 
lery and ( Inlnance ( lllicer 011 llie staff of Brig- 
adier General J. R. Jones. He also served on the 
staff of Brigadier Generals John M, Jones and 
William Terry in General Jackson’s Corps. 
They participated in most of the battles of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and he snr- 
rendered with the Confederate troops with 
General Lee at Appomattox. lie has been 
quite active in jniblic interests of his city and 
is now Chairman of the School Board, and a 
Director of the Union Bank of Winchester. 
In politics he is a Democrat. 

In October, .1866, Mr. Bo}'d was married 
to Miss Lily Goldsl)orough Danhridgc, and 
they have three chihlren : Holmes Boyd, Jr. 
and Nannie Spotlsvvood and Lily Danhridge, 
twins. The former is tiow the wife of Pey- 
ton R. Harrison, of iVlartiiishurg, West Vir- 
ginia. 


LEWIS, John lienry, 1841- 

Iia'vsryer. filial Year, 1866. ILaw. 

John. Henry Ixwis was horn in Lynehhurg, 
Virginia, January 30, 1841. 1 1 is ancestral his- 
tory is traced ])ack to a period antedating the 
Revolutionary War, when William I.ewis, an 
emigrant from Wales, settled in Virginia. 
Several members of tlic family fongbt for tlie 
independence of the American Odonies. The 
father of our subject wavS Henry 'Harrison 
Lewis, and his mother was Lucy SchooUield 
Lewis; the latter was a mcni 1 )er cd an old 
Quaker family that removed from PeiiUvSyl- 
vania to Virginia. 

John Henry Lewis acfjuired bis t^arly edu- 
cation in private schools in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, and won the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
upon his graduation from Lynchburg College 
in the class of i860. In tlie same year he 
entered the University of Virginia, l)ut his 
attendance at college was not coniinuoits. 
After an interval of al)scnce, however, he re- 
turiied to the University, where he completed 
a Law course during the scholastic year of 
i 865“’66. In AugUwSt, 1866), he l)egan practice 
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in LMichbnrg, where he still continues. Dur- 
ing the interval in which he was away from 
the University he was connected with the 
Confederate Army, enlisting in i86i with the 
Eleventh Virginia Regiment, and was later 
promoted and served througli the war as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant of Company D, Twentieth 
Battalion of Artillery. 

Since opening lus office in Lynchburg, Mr. 
Lewis has enjoyed a large general practice and 
he is also general counsel for Guggenheimer & 
Company, incorporated, and for the First Na- 
tional Bank'. He l:)elongs to tlie American 
Bar Association, Virginia State Bar Associa- 
tion, to the Piedmont Club, and to the Con- 
federate Veterans Legion. In politics he is a 
Democrat. 

Mr. Lewis was married August 13, 1873, 
to EHzabctli Dabney Langhorne, and to them 
were l)orn three children : Tuicy Schoolfield, 
now the wife of William R. Abbott, Jji!*., of 
Bedford, Virginia; Langhorne Dabney, who 
was a student at the University of Virginia, 
and now a lawyer ; and Elizalreth Dabney 
Langhorne Lewis. 


BROOKE, Samuel Selden, 1841- 

Iiawyor, rinal Year, 1860. 

Samuel S. Brooke, who is Clerk of the 
C'ourts of the City of Roanoke, Virginia, was 
born on the loth of November, 1841, in Staf- 
ford County, Virginia. His father was Sam- 
uel Selden Brooke, Sr., and his mother, be- 
fore marriage, Miss Angelina Edrington. His 
ancestors were of English extraction. His 
paternal grandfather, John Taliaferro Brooke, 
son of Richard Brooke, of 'kSmithfiekU’ mar- 
ried Ann Cary Selden in 1793 and about that 
time settled in Stafford County, having served 
as Brigade Major in the Continental Army 
under LaFayette at the surrender of: Corn- 
wallis. 

Young Brooke was educated at the Ritten- 
hoitse Academy, Washington, D, C., at St. 
George Tucker’s School in Ashland, Virginia, 
and at the Virginia Military Institute. He 


entered the University of \drginia in i860, 
but upon the outbreak' of the Civil War left 
tlie University and enlisted on April 21, 1861, 
in the Confederate Arm\', in one of the com- 
]>anies that went out from .Stafford County, 
Virginia, and served throughout the war until 
the surrender at Appomattox. He was com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant May 12, 1861, 
and in IVlay, 1862, was promoted Cajitain of 
t'ompany I in the Forty-seventh Virginia 
Regiment, which belonged to the First Bri- 
gade of A. P. liiH’s Division of Jackson’s 



Old Corps, afterwards Heth’s Division of A. 
P. Flill’s Corps. 

After the war he opened an office for the 
practice of the Law in Frederick sliurg, Vir- 
ginia, where he remained until 1882, when he 
removed to Roanoke, Virginia, There for 
four years he edited the '‘Roanoke Leader,” 
since which time he has been the Clerk of the 
Courts of his city. He is President of the 
Board of Trade of that city, was formerly 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Second Regiment 
of Virginia Militia, and is a member of the 
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Fire Associalioii, (jf the Masons, Odd hellows, 
Knights of I^t'thias, Elks, and Red Men, and 
also^ belongs to the Shenandoah Club, the 
Country Club, and the wSociety of the Cincin- 
nati. Ill politics he is a Democrat. 

On the 3rd of April, ICS72, he married Miss 
Rctty Lewis Young, who die^l in March, 1901, 
leaving four children: Samuel S., Jr.; lidgar 
Stapleton: Vena Young, and Cary Minor 
Brooke. Another daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, 
died in November, 1885, and another son, 
Henry Mercer, died in August, 1896. His 
present address is Roanoke, Virginia. 


ATKINSON, Robert Chilton, 1841- 

Pliysician. Pinal Year, 1866. Medicine. 

Dr. Robert Chilton Atkinson, riiysician 
and Surgeon of St. Louis, Missouri, and Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics in the IMedical Depart- 
ment of the St. Louis University, was born 
in Smitlificld, Virginia, October 3, 1841. Plis 
parents were Archibald and Elizabeth Ann 
(Chilton) Atkinson. The Chilton family, of 
English lineage, has been represented in Vir- 
ginia from a very early period in the coloniza- 
tion of the new world. Archibald Atkinson 
served his country as an ensign in the War 
of 1812, and was also prominent in political 
circles in Virginia, representing- the Norfolk 
District in Congress during the administration 
of President Polk. On the maternal line Dr. 
Atkinson is descended from Welsh ancestors 
who left the little rock-ribbed country and 
found homes in the new world among the 
pioneer colonists of Virginia. A member of 
the fourth generation of this family in Am- 
erica was Colonel Levin M. Powell, who was 
Avith Washington as a member of the patriot 
army during the memorable winter at Valley 
Forge. Robert Pi. Chilton, a maternal uncle 
of Dr. Atkinson, was a member of the staff of 
General Robert E. Lee in the Civil War. 

Dr. Robert Chilton Atkinson received his 
early instruction from private tutors in his 
own home, and afterward became a pupil in 
Smithfield Academy, at Smithfield, Virginia, 


and the Lynchburg Military College of \'ir- 
ginia. He was attending William and Mary 
College at the time of the inauguration of hos- 
tilities between the North and the wSoulh, and, 
putting aside bis text books, he joined the 
Confederate Army and was app()inted Iw 
Governor Letcher, of Virginia, as a Second 
Lieutenant and made Drill Master in the I bird 
Regiment Virginia Infantry. When he had 
done effective service in preparing others for 
the field, he joined the Prince George Cavalry 
Company as a private, and was with the Stuart 
Horse Artillery until the close of the war. 



Resuming his studies in the University of 
Virginia, Dr. Atkinson s])ent the year 1865- 
’66 in the Medical Department of tliat institu- 
tion. During the succeeding year he was a 
student in Tulanc University of New < Irleans, 
Louisiana, where he was graduated with, the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in the class 
of 1867. Following his giiuluation he re- 
mained in New Orleans and ministered to the 
yellow fever sufferers during an epidemic 
of that disease in that city. In ;i868 he be- 
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came proprietor of a drug store in St. Louis, 
and continued his mercantile experience un- 
til 1872. After one year spent as interne in 
the City Hospital of St. Louis, he engaged in 
the private practice of medicine, in which he 
still continues, having for more than thirty 
years been an active member of the profes- 
sion there. He is Professor of Pediatrics in 
the M’arion Simms-Beaumont College, the 
Medical Department of the University of St. 
Louis, and he belongs to the St. Louis Med- 
ical Society and the Missouri State Medical 
Association. He has not, however, confined 
his attentions entirely to the jirofession, but 
has found time and opportunity to assist in 
work of a public character for the benefit of 
tlie city. For four years he was a member of 
the St. Louis Board of Health, and for two 
years of the Missouri State Board of Health. 
For three years he was a member of the St. 
Louis Board of Education, and during one 
year of that time he was Chairman of the 
Teachers^ Committee. He has also been Cor- 
oner for the city of St. Louis. His political 
allegiance is given to the Democracy, and fra- 
ternally he is identified with the Masonic 
order. 

Dr, Atkinson was married February 23, 
1875, to Mary Tandy Bull, of St. Louis. They 
are the parents of four children : Chilton, now 
a practicing attorney of St. Louis ; Lillie, who 
died at the age of seventeen months; May, at 
home; and John Archibald, who died at the 
age of eleven years. 


STUBBS, Thomas Jefferson, 1841- 

Scliolftv and FJrofeaaor, Pinal Year, 1865. 

Thomas Jefferson Stubbs, now Professor 
of Mathematics in William and Mary College, 
was born in Gloucester County, Virginia, on 
the 14th of September, 1841. His father, J. 
W. Stubbs, was for many years the presiding 
Justice of the County of Gloucester. His 
mother before her marriage was Miss A. W. 
C. Baytop, whose“ grandfather was a Captain 
m the American Army during the Revolu- 


tionary War. ( )n both sides of his hoUvSe he 
is descended from the earliest Colonial set- 
tlers in Tidewater, Virginia. 

His early education was obtained in private 
schools and at William and Mary College, 
from which in 1860 he was graduated with the 
degree of Baclielor of Arts. In 1869 he re- 
ceived the degTee of Master of Arts in course, 
and in 1882 the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Idiilosophy was conferred upon him ])y Ar- 
kansas College. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he joined the Confederate Army as a 



memlier of the Gloucester Artillery. He 
served throughout tlie war and was taken 
prisoner at Pcteiasburg just before the sur- 
render, and was not released until after Ap- 
pomattox. In 1865 he entered the University 
of Virginia, where he studied for one year 
in the Academic Department. He was Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School of William and 
Mary College in i868“'69. In the latter year 
he removed to Arkansas, where he was for 
sixteen years Professor of Mathematics and 
History in Arkansas College. For two terms 
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he was a iiieinher of llie Arkansas Legislature. 
In 1888 he returned to Virginia, having been 
elected Professor of Rlatheinatics in William 
and Mary College, a position which he has 
iield ever since. For more than ten years 
he has conducted a Sumnier Normal School 
for the State. He is a Mason, and has been 
President of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
the parent chapter of which is at William and 
Mary College. He has been for many years 
the Superintendent of the Sunday School and 
an Elder in the Presbyterian Oittrch. He has 
been Commander of the Magruder Camp of 
Confederate \'ctcrans at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. Dr. John Catlett Stubbs, brother of 
Thomas J. Stubbs, attended the Academic 
Department of the University of ABrginia in 
i 868-’69; graduated in JMedicine at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and died in Baltimore 
soon afterwards, where he had begun the prac- 
tice of his profession. 

On December 22, 1869, Professor Stubbs 
married Miss Mary Mercer Cosnahan, daugh- 
ter of Captain J. B. Co.snahan, of the Con- 
federate Army. She is a lineal descendant of 
General Hugh fiercer, who was killed at the 
battle of Princeton. They have four children ; 
Annie W. C., Lucy T. C, Mary M., and 
Thomas J. Stubbs, Jr. His present address 
is Williamsburg, Virginia. 


McCABE, William Gordon, 1841- 

Bduoator and Authov* Pinal Tear, I860* 

William Gordon McCabe is a native of 
Virginia, born in Ricbmoneb August 4, 1841, 
son of the Rev. John Collins McCabe, D, D., 
and Sophia Gordon Taylor. His father was 
a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. His mother was a great-grand- 
daughter of George Taylor, one of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and his 
great-grandfather, Captain Patrick McCabe, 
was an officer in the Revolutionary Army, 
and is* mentioned in Washington’s diary. 

William Gordon McCabe was named for his 
r-other s uncle, Commodore William Lewis 


Gordon, who ftir gallantry in ihc War of 18 u 
was mentioned in orders, an<l was voted by 
the State of Virginia a sword of honor. 

Dr. IMcCabe passed his first ten years at 
Smithfield, Virginia, and the next six years 
at Hampton, where his father was Rector of 
St. John’s Church. There he attended Hamp- 
ton Academy, then under the masterly prin- 
cipalship of Colonel John Cary, A. M., and 
was so proficient in his studies that he won 
the highest honor (a gold medal) in the ses- 
sion of 1856-57, when in his sixteenth year, 
and again in the session of 1857-58. In Oc- 
tober, }86o, he entered the University cif \h*r- 
ginia, but his studies were soon to bo inter- 
rupted by the breaking out of the Cdvil War. 
Loyal to his native Slate, on the day Virginia 
withdrew from the P'ederal Hnion, young Mc- 
Cabe, a youth under twenty years of age, took 
his place in the ranks of the Southern ( Juards, 
and marched for Harper’s LVrry that night. 
Thus began his career as a soldier, which was 
destined to cover a i>criod of four years, only 
ending with the downfall of the cause to which 
he had committed himself. hVom beginning 
to end he performed the full measure of his 
duty, participating* in the arduous campaigns 
and desperate battles wliich made up the 
glorious record of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. After serving as a private through the 
Peninsular Campaign, he was (in 1862) com- 
missioned First Lieutenant of Artillery in tlic 
Provisional Army of the Confederate States, 
with which rank he served in fnmt of Rich- 
mond during the Seven Days Ikiltk'S. Later 
he was Adjutant of Atkiiuson’s Heavy Artil- 
lery Battalion, and suljvsecpicntly of Light- 
foot's Artillery Battalion, with which he served 
in the Qianccllorsvillc cami)aign. Still later 
he was assigned to duty as Assistant A<I- 
jutant-General with the defensive forces at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and wa.s in Fort 
Sumter and Battery Wagner when they were 
vigorously shelled, day and night, h'or his 
gallantry here, Captain McCabe was recom- 
mended for promotion by General Beauregard, 
but in the autumn>of 1863, on liis own appli- 
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cation, was ordered l)ack to V irginia. There 
lie served for a short liiiie on the staff of 
(deneral Stevens, tlien Chief Ivngincer Officer 
of tlie Arniy of Nortliern Virginia, but was 
shortly afterwai'd assigned to duty as Ad- 
jutant of Colonel William lAgram’s Artillery 
llattalion, and he served in that capacity with 
cons|)icuous gallantry until the end of the 
great con diet. 

After tile restoration of peace, Dr. McCabe 
iounded tlic Ihiivcrsity School at' Petersburg, 
Virginia, which lie opened in October, 1865. 
This institution at once entered u])on a jiecii- 
liarly successful career, receiving large patron- 
age, cind numliering among its students many 
from tlie Northern States, a remarkable fact 
considering tlie imliittercd feeling then sub- 
sisting lietween the sections. In 1895 the 
School was removed to Richmond, and its 
student roll was largely increased. Dr. Mc- 
Cabe maintained it until 1900, when he closed 
its doors and retired from his educational 
l<d)ors after forty years of ])lieiiomenal suc- 
cess as a teacher. At the outset, he had de- 
termined to make his school an exponent of 
excellence in two particulars — superior schol- 
arship and a higii sense of personal honor; 
he suliordinated all else to these two consid- 
erations, and of these he made the last first. 
To Ills original puriiose he steadily adhered 
to the close of his work as a teacher, and his 
School was famous throughout tlie land. Said 
President McCosli, of Ih'inceton College, 
‘'Coit, of St. Paul’s School, lAngry, of Eliza- 
lieth, and McCabe, of Virginia, arc probably 
the licst liigh school instructors on this side 
of tlie water.” ‘‘Sucli a Scliool as McCabe’s 
would lie an lionor to any State,” said ”The 
Nation,” twenty-five years ago, and in the 
same year (diaries Foster Smith said in '‘The 
Atlantic Monthly,” “I know of nothing bet- 
ter the South can do in her schools than to 
take this School as a model.” 

During these years, Dr. McCabe had gained 
more than nation-wide distinction as a littera- 
teur. While in the ainiy he contributed to 
various Southern journals and magazines 


many prose articles and poems, which met 
with much favor, and a mimber of the latter 
suliseqnently received the high tribute of be- 
ing included (as were certain of Dr. Mx- 
CabeVs platform utterances) in IVIr. Stedman’s 
“American Anthology,” and in the same ed- 
itor’s “Library of American Literature,” and 
also in other standard compilations. After 
the war, Dr. McCabe found a more extended 
field for his pen, and bis sketches, essays and 
reviews were gladly accepted by "Harper’s 
Magazine,” "The Century,” "The London 



Academy,” and other periodicals of equally 
l.iigh character. Among them was an article 
of deep interest which attracted notalile at- 
tention here and abroad — his "Personal Recol- 
lections of Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” published 
in "The Century” for March, 1903. Dr. 
McCabe’s military experiences were produc- 
tive of two contributions of permanent value, 
the one as a study of an important military 
campaign, and the other as portraying the 
spirit of the South and the accomplishments 
of its citizen-soldiers during the Civil War — 
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“The Defense <)f Petersl)urg, j 864-65/’ Rich- 
mond, 1876, which received the compliment 
of being translated into (merman b}* Baron 
i\[annsberg, of the Artillery of the Caiiard, 
Eleventh Corps of the Ciernian Army; and 
“Ballads of Battle and Bravery/’ New York, 
Harper Brothers, 1873. His text books and 
works which are more specifically of a scien- 
tific character have long held a first place with 
American educators. These include ‘‘Aids to 
Latin Orthography/’ translated from the Ger- 
man of William Brambach, with the trans- 
lator’s revision, New York, Harper Brothers, 
1872; “Bingham's Latin Grammar, thorough- 
ly revised and in great part rewritten by W. 
Gordon McCabe, Head Master of the Univer- 
sity School/’ Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1883 ; 
^‘Bingham’s Latin Reader, revised by W. Gor- 
don McCabe/’ Butler & Co., 1886; “Bingham’s 
Caesar, revised by W. Gordon McCabe/' But- 
ler & Co., 1886. Acknowledgment of the value 
of Dr. McCabe’s linguistic work has been 
made in the prefaces to Lewis’ “Latin Dic- 
tionary,” .Harper Brothers, and to the enlarged 
edition of Gildersleeve’s “Latin Grammar,” in 
which latter Dr. Gildersleeve refers to Dr. Mc- 
Cabe as “a Latinist of exact and penetrating 
scholarship.” , 

Dr. McCabe is also widely known as an 
accomplished platfonn speaker. One of his 
most masterly efforts was his address on “Vir- 
ginia Schools Before and After the Revolu- 
tionary War,” delivered before the Society of 
the Alumni of the University of Virginia in 
1888. A more notable address — notable not 
only for its real merit but for the unprece- 
dented favor with which it was received — 
was that which he delivered in December, 
1899, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, before the New England Society 
of the Metropolis, which numbers in its mem- 
bership many of the foremost men of the day. 
This address was most warmly commended in 
the editorial columns of leading newspapers in 
New York and throughout the country, and 
particularly in New England. It was also 
printed in a handsome brochure by the So- 


ciety before whicli it was delivered, for ])ri- 
vate circulation, and the Bramlon Printing 
Company of Nashville, Tennessee, at its own 
expense, reproduced it in an edition of twen 
ly thousand copies. 

Aside from his iiuluslrious labors as leadier. 
writer and speaker, Dr. McCabe lias througln 
out his active career boon prominent in edii* 
cational, literary and historical bodies, and has 
exercised a marked influence in all these re- 
lations. For eight years he was a menibei 
of the Board of Visitors of the University of 
\hrginia, and during that entire period was 
Chairman of its Committee on tlie Conduct 
of Schools, and Courses of Instmction, and 
he was the author of the new curricula lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts degrees, which were adopted by llie 
Board and are now in force. His loyalty to 
the University was touchingly recognized on 
xApril 13, 1903, wlicn his portrait was pre- 
sented to the institution. On this interesting 
occasion, Hon. Alexander JUimilton delivered 
an admirable address, and in closing said: 
“After nearly thirty-six years, during which 
lime I have seen much of Captain "McCabe 
and his old l)oys, I have never known one of 
them to fail to entertain the highest opinion 
of the school and its work, and the grc‘alest 
affection and admiration for ‘the old man,’ as 
we call him. Therefore I felt greatly honored 
when 1 was asked hy my old associates to l)e 
their month-piece hi presenting to the Uni- 
versity their gift of a iiorlrail of Captain Mc- 
Cabe. This T now do. I commit to you, on 
this anniversary of tlic natal day of the Father 
of the University, the care of preserving the 
likeness and the characteristics of a man very 
dear to us, and a great honor to this Univer- 
sity, and to his State and Country.” 

Dr. McCabe has been honored with the 
highest positions in many of the bodies with 
which he has been connected. In 1903 he 
was elected President of the Virginia Hi^s- 
torical Society, and in the same year Prc.si- 
dent of the Westmoreland Club of Richmond. 
In 1902-3 he was Vice-President of the Sons 
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of the Revolution in Virginia ; he was Coni- 
rnander of A. P. Hill Camp of Confederate 
Veterans, of Petersburg, from 1.890 until 1895, 
when he removed to Richmond, and in 1901 
he was elected President of the Pegram P>at- 
talion Veterans' Association, a position which 
lie has occupied to the present time. He is 
a member of the Universit}^ Club of New 
York; of the American Philological Society; 
of the M odern Language Association ; of the 
Plead Masters Association of America, and a 
life member of the Association for the Pres- 
ervation of Virginia Antiquities. Pie has also 
lieen honored by election as an lionorary mem- 
ber of several of the best London Clubs, in- 
cluding the famous Athenaeum and the Army 
and Navy, Dr. McCabe having for many years 
past spent a portion of every year in England. 
Fie has also lieen an extensive traveller 
tliroughout luirope, especially in the less vis- 
ited countries like Greece and Plungary. In. 
1868 the College of William and Mary con- 
ferred upon him tlie degree of Master of 
Arts, which he also received from Williams 
College in ,1889, and in 1897 he was made a 
Doctor of Letters liy Yale University. 

Dr. McCabe possesses the finest private 
library in Virginia, if not in the whole South, 
the collection being especially rich in “presen- 
tation copies” to the owner from the foremost 
men of letters in Europe and America, includ- 
ing 'Pennyson, Thackeray, Rrowning, Swin- 
l)ume, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Anatole P'rance and such soldiers as Lord 
Rolierts, I-ord Wolseley, and many others of 
his famous [lersonal friends. His collection of 
manuscript is also of great value, including 
original poems and letters by Edgar A. Poe, 
Tennyson, Holmes, Thackeray (comprising 
part of the original manuscript of “The Vii*- 
ginians”), Thomas JefFcrson, Jefferson Davis, 
I.ee, Jackson and other great figures in the 
Civil War. 

Dr. McCabe was married April 9, 1867, to 
Miss Jane Pleasants Harrison 0 .sborne, and 
to them have been born three sons: Edmund 
Osborne/ William Gordon, and E. R. yVaV’ 


ner McCabe. All were educated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the youngest son is 
now a Lieutenant in the Sixth Regiment of 
Cavalry, United States Army. 


MONCURE, Walker P., 1842- 

Physician. Final Tear, 1860. 

Dr. Walker Pk Moncure, PYiysician and 
Surgeon, of Fairfax, Virginia, was born Au- 
gust 3, 1842, in Stafford County, Virginia, a 
son of Judge R. C. L. and Mary W. (Con- 
way) Moncure. Llis father was for twenty- 



five years a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Virginia and for fifteen years tlic presiding 
Justice of that Court. 

Dr. Moncure acquired his elementary edu- 
cation in the schools of PYedericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, and his academic course was pursued 
in the Episcopal High School, at Alexandria, 
Virginia, and the University of Virginia, 
which he entered in i860, continuing his 
studies there until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when he enlisted in Company A, Forty- 
seventh Virginia Regiment. He joined the 
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ai'rny as a private, but became Captain and 
participated in ail the early battles of the 
war. He was badly wounded in the engage- 
ment at Cold Harbor, and was captured at 
Gettj-sburg, after which he was incarcerated 
on Johnson's Island, in Ohio, where he re- 
mained for twenty months. He was then ex- 
changed by special order, and evas on his way 
to rejoin his command when the war ended. 

Following his military service, Dr. Mon- 
cure engaged in teaching school for several 
years, and then took up the study of medicine, 
attending the summer course at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Baltimore, and 
later attending the Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in which 
he was graduated wdth the class of 1882. He 
located for practice in Fredericksburg, Vii'- 
ginia, and later came to Fairfax, where he 
is now practicing. Pie is the President of the 
Hahnemann Medical In.stitute of the Old Do- 
minion, and a vestryman of the Episcopal 
Church. 

He married Mary J. Hughes, daughter of 
Dr. Alfred Hughes, of, Baltimore, Maryland, 
April 8, 1889, and of their eleven children, ten 
are yet living. 


KENNARD, Henry Constantine, 1842- 

Iiawyer. riual Tear, 1866. Xiaw. 

Henry C Kennard, of Baltimore, a leading 
member of the Maryland bar, was born on 
April 2, 1842, in Kent County, Maryland. 
His father was Dr. Thomas C. Kennard, of 
Harford County, Maryland, and his mother 
was Miss Jane Hanson, of Kent County, 
Maryland. On his father’s side he is descend- 
ed from William Fell, one of the largest land- 
holders of Baltimore City. On his mother’s 
side he is descended from a brother of John 
Hanson, the first President of the Continental 
Congress. He is one of thirteen children. 
One of his brothers, John Kennard, became 
a member of the Supreme Bench of Louisiana, 
another brother, Thomas Kennard, a leading 
physician in the city of St. Louis, and another 


brother, James Alfred, was hilled at Bull Run 
under Kirby Smith. 

His early education wa.s obtained at the 
Haniiony School in Kent County, Maryland, 
and at Washington College near Chestertown, 
Maryland, from whicli he was graduated in 
i86r. He spent a year on the farm and then 
accepted a Professorship in Wasliingtnn Cob 
lege, where he taught from i 8()3 to 1863. lie 
resigned his professorshij) to accept a similar 
position in the Maryland Agricultural Cob 
lege, where lie remained until .1864. He then 



spent a year in travel on the Continent of 
Europe, intcnfling to study at the Heidelburg 
University. This he was prevented from do- 
ing* by reason of his delay in reaching Europe 
(four months) because of storms and partial 
shipwreck. Upon his return to this country 
he became a student in the Law Class of the 
University of Virginia, wliere he remained 
one year (1865-1.866). The following year 
he entered the office of the eminent attorney, 
S..TeakIc Wallis in Baltimore, and was ad- 
mitted to the .Bar in i(% 7 . He remained with 
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Mr. Wallis until his death in April, 1894, 
since which time he has practiced alone. In 
1888 he was admitted to practice in the United 
States Supreme Court. In politics he is an 
Independent Democrat. He was a member of 
the Jefferson Literary Society of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and of the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity. 

lie married Miss Willie S. Waters, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Littleton Waters and Mary 
Dirickson, of Somerset County, Maryland, and 
has three children : Dr. Henry Waters Ken- 
nard, of the Johns Hopkinsi Hospital, William 
Hanson Kennard in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and James Alfred Kennard, A. B., of 
the Johns Llopkins University, and also a 
member of the Baltimore Bar. 


FLANNAGAN, William Walker, 1843- 

Banker. Binal Year, — ; Baw. 

William W. Flannagan, for a number of 
years President of the Southern National 
Bank of New York City, was born in Char- 
lottesville, Albemarle County, Virginia, No- 
vemlier 6, 1843, M Benjamin Collins 

and Ann Virginia (Timberlake) Flannagan, 
the former named being a son of William 
Flannagan, who served with credit and dis- 
tinction in the War of 1812, and the latter 
named was a daughter of Walker Timberlake, 
wln> was a planter and was also a minister in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The educational advantages enjoyed by 
William W. Flannagan were ol)tained at sev- 
eral private scliools, namely : Edge Hill, un- 
der the competent instruction of Colonel Frank 
(L Ruffm ; the All)einarle Military Institute, 
which was under the personal supervision of 
Colonel J. B. Strange; Locust Grove Acad- 
emy, taught by Professor E. B. Smith; Green- 
wood Academy, under the excellent preceptor- 
ship of Professor William Dinwiddle, and the 
Belmont Academy, wliich was under the 
guidance of Professor Gessner Harrison. In 
1863 Mr. Flannagan graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, situated in the hand- 


some town of Lexington, the capital of Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia, and at once entered 
the Confederate Army. He served in the 
Engineer Cor]:>s under the command of Col- 
onel T. M. R. Talcott, and at the time of the 
surrender at Appomattox lie was a member of 
the Stuart Light Horse Artillery, McGregor's 
I latlcry. 

After the close of the Civil War, IMr. Flan- 
nagan was a law student at the University of 
Virginia, under Professor John B. Minor, for 
two summer sessions, while occnp}'ing the po- 



sition of cashier of the Peoples' National 
Bank of Charlottesville, Virginia. In 1885 he 
removed to New York City, to accept the 
cashiership of the Commercial National Bank 
of that city. yVfter serving in this capacity 
for three years he was elected President of the 
Southern National Bank of the same city, re- 
signing from that position in January, 1894. 
Lie is a member of the Colonial Club, the 
Arkwright Club, the Southern Society, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and many other social 
organizations. He is a prominent member and 
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vestryman of All Angels’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and trustee of St. Johns Guild. In 
politics he is an adherent of the Democratic 
party. 

In 1863 Mr. Flannagan married Fannie Jor- 
dan, of Lexington, Virginia, and two children 
have been born to them. 


HENKEL, Abram Miller, 1843- 

mysician. Tinal Year, 1867; Medicine. 

Dr. Abram j\L Flenkel, of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, was born at New Market, in that State, 



on the 13th of October, 1843. His father was 
Dr. Samuel Godfrey Henkel and his mother, 
before her marriage, Miss Susan Koiner. On 
both sides of his house he is descended from 
the early German settlement in the Valley of 
Virginia, his grandparents on his father’s side 
being Dr. Solomon Henkel and Mrs. Rebecca 
Miller, and on his mother’s side Mr. Kasper 
Koiiier and Mrs. Rebecca Koiner. 

His early education was received in the New 
Market Academy, from which he entered a 
drug store, and was there for several years, 


and was afterwards a student of Medicine for 
several years in the office of Dr. S. Godfrey 
and Dr. S. P. C. Henkel of New Market, 
Virginia. In 1867 he entered the University 
of Virginia as a medical student, where he 
studied for one session. He then took the 
Medical Course in the University of New York 
for the session of 1867 and 1868, where he 
was graduated with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. He then took private courses in 
Medicine in New York for some time, and 
acted as Interne at the Bellevue Medical Hos- 
pital, the Charity Hospital and the Woman’s 
Hospital of New York City. In August, 1869, 
he began the practice of medicine in Staunton, 
Virginia, which practice still continues. He 
is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Western State Hospital, and Examining Sur- 
geon for the Equitable, Mutual Life of New 
York, Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and a number of other life insurance 
companies. He is surgeon of tlic Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad and of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. He is a member of the Medical 
Society of Virginia and the American Medical 
Association of the United States;. He is Sec- 
retary of the Board of .Health of Augusta 
County, Virginia. In politics he is a Demo- 
crat. Pie has been a frequent contributor to 
the medical journals of the country. 

On the 27th of October, 1887, he married 
Miss Virginia Moore, and has one child, 
Samuel Godfrey Henkel, now a medical stu- 
dent of the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. His present address js 
Staunton, Virginia. 


WALLACE, Alexander Wellington, 1843- 

tawyer- Final Year, 1861; Iiaw. 

Judge Alexander W. Wallace, who for 
years was the Corporation Judge of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, was born in that city on 
August 20, 1843. father was Dr. John 

H. Wallace, for many years Mayor of PYed- 
ericksburg and President of the lYrmers’ Bank 
of Virginia of that city, and his mother was, 
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before her marriage, Miss Mary N. Gordon. 
On both sides of his house he is descended 
from the early Scotch settlement in Virginia, 
His early education was obtained at the 
Brook'land School in Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, from which he entered the University 
of Virginia in i86i, as a law student. After 
one year’s study he entered the Confederate 
Army as a member of the Thirtieth Regiment 
Virginia Infantry. At Appomattox, though 
a Corporal, he commanded his Company and 
surrendered four men. At the close of the 



war he returned to Fredericksburg, was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, and immediately began 
the ptactice of his profession. He has re- 
peatedly served in the State Legislature, and 
was a Delegate to the National Democratic 
Conventions which nominated both Tilden and 
Hancock. In 1888 he was elected Judge of 
the City Court of Fredericksburg, and resigned 
therefrom during the third term. He is a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and is Vice-President of 
the National Bank of Fredericksburg. He is 
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a member and warden of St. George’s Epis- 
copal Church of Fredericksburg, and has for 
years represented that Church in its Diocesan 
Councils. The extract below from the Fred- 
ericksburg Star truthfully represents the es- 
timate of Judge Wallace by the people of his 
home : 

“We congratulate Governor Montague on 
his selection of Judge A. Wellington Wallace 
as a member of the Board of Visitors of the 
University of Virginia. In addition to Judge 
Wallace’s well-known natural gifts and legal 
attainments, he is a scholar whose culture 
has been added to by years of foreign travel. 
These qualifications, together with his finan- 
cial judgment and fine common sense, thor- 
oughly equip him for the position. His inter- 
est in the State’s University is shown by his 
occupying the position of President of our 
local Alumni Association. The Senate, we have 
no doubt, will confirm the Governor’s nomina- 
tion, and wd trust that Judge Wallace will ac- 
cept the position.” 

On April 30, 1883, he married Miss Vic- 
toria Stevens, daughter of Captain Charles K. 
Stevens, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Piis 
present address is Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


DEW, James Harvie, 1843- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1867; Medicine. 

James Harvie Dew, M, D., New York City, 
was born October 18, 1843, Newton, King 
and Queen County, Virginia, a son of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Dew, B. A., M. A., B. L., 
and Mary Susan Garnett. liis grandfather, 
Thomas Dew, who was a descendant of the 
lion. Thomas Dew, Speaker of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in Colonial days, was a 
Captain in the W^'ar of 1812. His uncle, the 
late Thomas R. Dew, was President of Will- 
iam and Mary College, a distinguished Pro- 
fessor and an extensive writer. liis only 
brother is Judge John G. Dew, now second 
auditor of the State of Virginia. 

. At the age of eighteen, J. Plarvie Dew left 
Professor Gessner liarrison’s Preparatory 
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School to enter the Confederate Army, join- 
ing Lee’s Partisan Rangers, under the com- 
mand of General Lee’s son, the gallant WilP 
iani H. F. Lee, which command was after- 
wards. a part of the Ninth Virginia Regiment, 
so dear to its commanders, and an efficient part 
or Jeb Stuart’s famous cavalry. After the 
war he studied for his profession in the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of Virginia, 
from which he was graduated in 1867. 

Locating in New York City, he served as 
LTouse Physician and Surgeon to the Charity 



(now Cit}') Llospital, and entered upon the 
private practice of his profession in 1870, 
rising' to eminence as a general practitioner 
and obstetrician. His office and residence is 
at No. 65 West Sixty-eighth Street, In 1872, 
Dr. Dew was appointed Professor of Anat- 
omy, Physiology and Plygiene in the New 
Y'ork Evening liigh School, which position he 
held until 1881, when be was compelled to re- 
sign on account of the exactions of his gimw- 
ing practice. He is a memlrer of the New 
York Academy of Medicine,' and many other 


professional and social associations, among the 
latter tlie Southern Society and die Camp of 
Confederate Veterans. He has ]nd ilished 
various articles on professional snlijects — a 
notable one l)cing that upon ‘‘'The New Method 
of Artificial Respiration in Asphyxia Neona- 
torum,’' well known as “Dew's Method.” 
Other works from bis pen are “ddie L<'iws, 
Cnstomsi and Institutes of Ancient and 
Modern Nations” ; a work on “Slavery” ; ”The 
French Revolution” ; “Political Ifconomy” ; 
'‘The Distinguishing Characteristics of the 
Sexes,” etc., etc. He has also written upon 
war topics for leading magazines. 

He was married in 1885, to Miss I Jessie 
Martin, only daughter of Dr. lednumd H. 
Martin, of Louisville, Kentucky, d’hey liave 
but one child, Caroline VVellliorn Dew, 


McKIM, Haslett, 1842- 

Clergyman. Final Class, 1861. 

The Rev. Haslett M!cKim, one of the able 
men of the Protestant .Fpiscopal denomina- 
tion, is a son of Haslett and vSally ( IJirckhead) 
McKim, of Ihaltimore, Maryland. The family 
is of Scotcli origin, fmt was irans|)lante(l to 
Irish soil some time prior to the eighteenth 
century. It was during that century, proliably 
the latter half, that tlie first of the Me Kims 
came to America from the north of Ireland. 

Havslelt M.cKtm ^vas liorn in lialtimore, 
Maryland, Deccmlier 18, i<S42. His early edu- 
cation was in private schools of that city, the 
last of those attended by him being* M r. li. M . 
Topjiing’s, with whom Mr. George G. Carey 
was later associated. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in October, :i8rio»— tliose 
troubltHis days just jirecediiig the outbreak of 
the Civil War. With the opening of hostil- 
ities be returned to P)a 1 timore, the disturbed 
conditions- of the University and of the Com- 
monwealth causing him to give up his work 
ill Charlottesville. He entered Harvard Col- 
lege ill tlic fall of 1863, with the sophomore 
class, and wa.s graduated in 1866, for the ex- 
cellence of his scholarship lieing* elected to the 
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honorary society of Phi Beta Kappa. In the 
following- year he entered the Theological Sem-* 
inary at Alexandria, Virginia, with the mid- 
dle class, and from that institution he went 
into active life in 1869, being ordained at 
Alexandria, by Bishop Johns, of Virginia. He 
was then made assistant to the Rev. Dr. Plenry 
E. Montgomery, Rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York City. He remained a 
year in this position, when he married and 
spent a year in European travel. On his re- 
turn from abroad he was called to St. 
Thomas’ Church, New Windsor, New York, 
where for eleven years he was a loved and 
valued Rector. Following his New Windsor 
residence, he was for eleven years Rector of 
All Saints’ Memorial Church in the ITighlands 
of the Navesink, New Jersey. In October, 
1890, when the New York Training School 
for Deaconesses was opened, he was made 
an instructor in that institution, and this posi- 
tion he has since held. 

He was married September 15, 1870, to 
Miss Harriet Rogers Wintlirop, daughter of 
'Henry Rogers and Margaret Louisa (ITicks) 
Winthrop, of New York City. Three chil- 
dren, Winthrop, LeRoy and Alice Marston, 
have lieen born to Mr. and Mrs. McKim. 
Since 1883 the family have made their home 
in Locust Point, New Jersey, si|:)ending the 
winters in New York City. 


GILLIAM, Marshall Madison, 1844- 

liawyer. Pinal Year, 1867; Iiaw. 

MarvShall M. Gilliam was bom in Bucking- 
ham County, Virginia, on the loth of Decem- 
ber, 1844. His father was John Robertson 
Gilliam, and his mother, before her marriage, 
Miss Martha Hannah Marshall. The Gilliams 
are of Norman descent. Their ancestry in 
this country goes back to one of three brothers 
who settled in Charles City County, in the 
Colony of Virginia, in early Colonial days, 
one of whom served in the Revolutionary War. 

lie was educated in the private schools of 
Buckingham County, Virginia, and at Hamp- 
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den-vSidney College. He enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army upon the outbreak of the Civil 
War, in the Buckingham Cavalry, which be- 
longed to the Fourth Virginia Regiment, and 
served during the war. lie was detailed for 
special service for the Secretary of War. liis 
two half-brothers both served in the Confed- 
erate Army, Charles D. Anderson having been 
First Lieutenant in Company F in the Eight- 
eenth Regiment Virginia Infantry, where he 
served throughout the war and was captured 
at Sailors Creek just before the surrender, 



and John W. Gilliam, his other half-brother, 
who served in the same Regiment. 

He entered the University of Virginia in 
1865, remained for two years, and was grad- 
uated tiierefrom with the degree of Bachelor 
of Law. Soon after his graduation he opened 
an office in the City of Richmond for the 
practice of his profession, which still con- 
tinues. About 1869 he formed a partner- 
ship with Colonel John IT. Guy, who at the 
time of his death, in 1886, was one of the 
leaders of the Richmond Bar. Mr. Gilliam is 
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a member of the RichinoiKl Bar Association, 
the American Bar Association, and is a Mason. 
In politics he is a Democrat. He is a staunch 
Presbyterian. 

Blis wife, who was Miss Mary R. Hoge, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge, one 
of the great men of the Presbyterian Church, 
bore him two clhldren : Hoge, and Mar}^ Mai'- 
shall Gilliam, now the wife of Coleman Wor- 
tham, Esq., of Richmond, Virginia, 


NEWTON, Virginius, 1844- 

Banlier. Pinal Year, 1869; Inaw. 

Virginius Newton was born in Norfolk, 
Virginia, on the 27th of October, 1844. He 



IS the son of C. W. and Martha Tucker New- 
ton. Plis father's ancestor, George Newton, 
settled in Norfolk in 1658, having come from 
Lancashire, England. Many of his family 
were members of the House of Virginia Bur- 
gesses. His mother’s people belonged to the 
well known Tucker family, who came to Vir- 


ginia from the r>crmiidas and Barbadocs, a 
family which has given many illustrious men 
to the State. His father was a lawyer of dis- 
tinction and a man of fine literary tastes, was 
one of the Electors on the Davis and Stephens 
ticket, and was the son of Thomas Newton, 
who represented the Norfolk District in Con- 
gress from j8oi to 1834, at that time the 
longest ierni ever served in Congress. 

His early education was obtained in the pri- 
vate schools of Norfolk. At the age of six- 
teen he was appointed Acting Midshipman in 
the Confederate Slates Navy on September 
30, iSbr, and he was appointed iVlidshipman 
of the Provisional Navy of the Confederacy on 
June 2, 1864. He saw much active service, 
having been assigned to the Confederate Stales 
Steam.ship “Beaufort.*' He took jiart in the 
battle of Roanoke Island, North Carolina, 
in February, 1862, and partici])ale(l in the 
fight between the “Monitor” and tlie “Mcrri- 
mac” in Hampton Roads, of the 8-9 of March, 
1862, and w^as commended ])y his commanding 
officer, Captain William JL Barker. 1 Ic served 
at Mobile, Alabama, and saw service aliroad 
in 1864- ’65 on board the Confederate StatOvS 
vStcamship “Rappahannock” and Confederate! 
States Iron-clad “Stonewall.’'’ 

After the war he entered the University of 
Virginia, being graduated therefrom in the 
year 1869 with the degree of Tkichclor of 
Law. He removed to Richmond in ,1873 and 
])ccanic a niemlxT of the well known firm of 
Davenport & Co., bankers and brokers. He 
is. President of the First National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, and of the Union Bank 
of Ricbmond, Virginia, and first Vice-Presi- 
dent of the South Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company. Fie is a member of the Westmore- 
land and Commonwealth Chibs, the llfi Bela 
Kappa Society, and while at the Univer.sity 
of Virginia was a memlier of the Phi Kappa 
Psi Fraternity. lie has always taken a live- 
ly interest in civic affairs, and is known as 
a Gold Democrat in politics. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
of 1901, and Chairman of the Committee on 
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Innance and Taxation, a position wliich he 
held until coinpelled to resign on account of 
ill health. 


CRACRAFT, William Allen, 1844- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1867; Medicine. 

Dr. William Allen Cracraft, of Elm Grove, 
West Virginia, was born in Claysville, Penn- 
sylvania, February 23, 1844, a son of Dr. 
George A. and Jane (Knox) Cracraft. .He 
is of English lineage, and traces his descent 
from Joseph Cracraft, who emigrated from 
Lincolnshire,, England, in 1720, and settled 
near Frederick, Maryland. liisl son, Major 
Charles Cracraft, was a Surgeon of tlie Revo- 
lutionary War, and later became prominent in 
connection with Indian warfare, in which he 
won his title as Major. On one occasion he 
was wounded and cai>tured near Fort tlenry, 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, in 1781, by a 
force of red men under the renegade Simon 
Girty. It was his son, William Atkinson Cra- 
craft, of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
who was the grandfather of Dr. William Allen 
Cracraft, Dr. Cracraft was one of the first 
students to enter the University of Virginia 
from Wheeling, and is one of the stanchest 
supporters of his Alma Mater, having sent two 
of his sons, William Allen, Jr., and Leech Key 
to that institution, the former graduating in 
the Medical Department of the University in 
1901. Tlie wife of Dr. George A. Cracraft 
bore the maiden name of Jane Knox, and was 
of Scotch-Irish descent. 

Dr. William A. Cracraft spent the scholastic 
year of 1866-7 in the University of Virginia, 
where he completed his preparation for the 
practice of Medicine that had been begun un- 
der the direction of his father. He first opened 
an office in Triadelphia, Ohio County, West 
Virginia, where he remained until 1871, when 
he removed to Elm Grove, in the same County, 
where he has since continued in an active prac- 
tice. He was Attending Physician to the 
Ohio County Infirmary from 1872 until 1893, 
and the following year was appointed Visit- 


ing Physician at Allcnheim. lie is also Visit- 
ing Physician to the Orplians’ Home for Boys 
and Girls at Elm Grove, West Virginia. 

At the time of the Civil War, althoiigli but 
a young lad of only seventeen years, Dr. Will- 
iam A. Cracraft enlisted as a private in 
wShriver's Grays, a command wliich became 
Company C of the Twenty-seventh Regiment 
of Virginia Infantry, and was assigned to 
General Stonewall Jackson's Brigade, and lie 
participated in all the engagements with his 
regiment until taken prisoner, on the 23CI of 



March, 1862. 1 !e was tlien .sent to Fort Dela- 
ware, where lie was incarcerated until the Sth 
of August following, when he rejoined his 
command, and took part in all of its battles 
until after the engagement at Sharpsburg, 
Maryland. On the 19th of September, 1862, 
he was honorably discharged, owing to the 
expiration of his term of enlistment, but al- 
most immediately he re-enlisted in the cavalry 
service as Lieutenant of Company I, Twentieth 
Regiment of Virginia Cavalry, in the Brigade 
commanded by William L. Jackson, the Di- 
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visicm commanded by (icncnd Lomax^ and 
tile Corps commanded by General Fitzluigli 
Lee. He remained at the head of his Company 
in all of the battles in which his Regiment 
participated until after the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. 

Dr. Cracraft was married January 28, 1874, 
tO' ]\liss J\lary Key, and to them were born 
four children, Init Georgia Key, the eldest, is 
now deceased. The surviving* children, Will- 
iam Allen, Jr., Alary Elizabeth and Leech Key 
Cracraft, arc all with their parents, at Elm 
Grove, West Virginia. 


WOODS, John Rodes, 1815-1885. 

Pliysician. Pinal Year, 1836; Medicine, 

Dr. John Rodes Woods, who for many 
years was known as the foremost agriculturist 



of Virginia, was born in Albemarle County, 
that State, January 15, 1815, and died July 9, 
1S85, at his home, ‘‘Holkham/' in his native 
county. He was a descendant of Michael and 
jJiary (Campbell) Woods, who came from 


Ireland and settled in A'irginia in 1734. Mis 
grandfather, William Woods, was of Scotch- 
Irish and English descent and was one of the 
early Baptist ministers of Virginia. He also 
became prominent in public affairs and, re- 
signing his pastorate, served in the Legisla- 
ture of 1798- 99. Micajah Woods, the father 
of Dr. Woods, was the owner of a large 
landed estate and nearly one lum'dred slaves. 
He served as one of the Justices of the Albe- 
marle County Court from 1815 until his death 
in 1837, and he was also, c.v-ofiicio, High 
Sheriff of the County. He married Sarah 
Harris. Rodes, a descendant of John Rodes, 
who took up large estates in Goochland 
County, now Alliemarle County, between 
1748 and 1760. She was also descended from 
Alajor Robert Harris, a mem 1 )er of the Mouse 
of Burgesses in Colonial times. 

John Rodes Woods in his youth attended 
the old ‘bnud-wair’ school, at C. harlollesville, 
an annex of the University of Virginia, and 
he prepared for his professional career in the 
Medical Department of the Ihiiversity of Vir- 
ginia, in which he was graduated with the 
class of 1836. He then went to Helena, Ar- 
kansas, but returned to his native Stale upon 
the death of his father in 1837. He never 
practiced medicine after tlial time, hut took 
charge of a large estate in Virginia. .He had 
been reared upon the old family i)lantation in 
a home famed for its entertainment and hos- 
pitality, and be was ever true to all that was 
high and noble in the life of a Virginian. 
When he returned to the Old Dominion in 
1837 assumed the management of the 
'llolkham’' estate, comprising nearly tw(; 
thousand acres, and devoted himself to scien- 
tific agriculture and the importation of fine 
horses, cattle and sheep from .England. 
He made his estate one of the most at- 
tractive and productive in Virginia, and was 
regarded as one of the leading* agriculturists 
of the State. In 1857 he was chosen one of 
the stockholders’ directors of the Virginia 
Central Railroad to succeed William J. Rob- 
ertson, who had been elected to the Supreme 
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Iknicli of Virginia. Dr. Woods continued as. 
a director until ,1869, wlien the road was re- 
organized as the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way. In public affairs he took an active and 
coinmendable interest, and his induence was 
ever on the side of progress, truth and justice. 
In 1865 appointed one of the Board 

of Visitors to the University of Virginia, and 
continued a member of that board for seven 
years, or until 1872. H’e never held any po- 
litical or military positions. In 1865 he was 
called upon to become a candidate for Con- 
gress l3y the people throughout his district, and 
announced himself a candidate, but on finding 
that if elected he would have to take the “iron- 
clad” oath he retired from the contest, for he 
had ever been true and loyal to the Confed- 
erate cause, and had encouraged and permit- 
ted hisi oldest son to volunteer in the Confed- 
erate army when he was only seventeen years 
of age. 

Dr. Woods was married, June 23, 1843, 
Sabina Lewis Stuart Creigh O'f Lewisburg, 
who was linked by ties of blood with many of 
the leading families west of the Blue Ridge. 
Unto Dr. and Mrs, Woods were born seven 
children :■ , Micajah, an attorney at law of 
Charlottesville, Virginia; William S., a farmer 
at Ivy Depot, Virginia; John R., a merchant 
at Birdwood, Virginia ; Robert H., a paymas- 
ter of the United States navy ; Margaret 
Lynn, the widow of Warner Wood of “Farm- 
ington,” Birdwood, Virginia; Lynn C., a real 
estate and insurance agent at Charlottesville, 
Virginia ; and Charles Lewis, an attorney and 
editor of Rolla, Missouri. Dr. Woods was a 
man of fine physique, six feet two inches in 
lieight, of commanding and dignified appear- 
ance and a most gracious manner. Perhaps 
no gentleman im Virginia was better posted in 
social, political and genealogical matters per- 
taining to the State. He died July 9, 1885, 
at “Holkham,” his estate in Albemarle 
County, and his wife passed away November 
8, 1902, when she was laid to rest by the side 
of her husband in the family cemetery. 


WOODS, Micajah, 1844- 

I«awyer. Pinal Year, 1868; Iiaw- 

Micajah Woods, who is one of the best 
Icnown members of the legal proiession in the 
State of Virginia, is a native of that State, 
having been liorn in Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, at “Holkham,” on the 17th of May, 
3844. His father, Dr. John Rodes Woods, 
was for many years considered the leading au- 
thority U]ion stocis raising in Virginia, and his 
motlier was Miss Sabina Lewis Stuart Creigh. 
On both sides of his family he isi descended 



from Scoteh-Irish ancestry. His first Amer- 
ican progenitor, IVIicliael Woods, received a 
patent to a large tract of land from George 
II in 1737, in the western part of Albemarle 
County, which was tlien Goochland County, 
Virginia. The wife of this M^ichael was Mary 
Campbell,, who belonged to the clan of which 
the Duke of Argyle was the head. William 
Woods, the great-grandfather of Micajah 
Woods, was' a member from Albemarle Coun- 
ty, of the Legislature of Virginia in 1798 and 
1799, and his son, Micajah, was a member 
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)£ the xMbeniarle Couiit}^ Court from 1815 to 
'837, and was High Sheriff of the County, 
".r oiHciOj at the time of his death. Through 
iis mother he is descended from Colonel 
3 avid Stuart, County Lieutenant of Augusta 
Joiinty, from 1755 on for several years. Mr. 
A^oods is connected with the Lewisies, Stuarts, 
?restons, Creighs, Rodes, and other well 
mown Virginia families. 

His early education was obtained at the 
^ewisbiirg Academy, the Military School of 
Charlottesville, taught by Colonel John Bowie 
strange, and at the Bloomfield Academy, 
aught by jMessrs. Broun and Tebbs. In i86t 
le entered the University of Virginia, and 
ike many of other young men of the 
>outh, was soon a member of the Confederate 
*^rmy. He first served when barely seventeen 
ears of age as Volunteer Aide on the staff 
rf General John B. Floyd, in the West Vir- 
Jnia campaign of 1861, and then in 1862 as 
, private in the Albemarle Light Horse Com- 
lany, in the Second Regiment Virginia Cav- 
Iry, and afterwards was First Lieutenant in 
iie Virginia State line. In May, 1863, he was 
lected and commissioned First Lieutenant in 
ackson's Battery of Horse Artillery, Army of 
lortlierii Virginia, in which capacity he served 
ntil the close of the war. Among the bat- 
es in which he participated were Carnifax 
erry, Port Republic, Second Cold Harbor, 
lew Market, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, 
Winchester, Fisher’s Hill and Gettysburg, 

At the close of the war he retunied to the 
niversity, where he studied in the Academic 
epartment for one year, and then studied 
w, being graduated therefrom in 1868 with 
e degree of Bachelor of Law. He imme- 
ately opened an office for the practice of his 
ofession in Charlottesville, Virginia, and in 
I70 was elected Commonwealth’s Attorney 
r that County, which position he has filled 
r thirty-three years without having had op- 
sition for the nomination since 1873, 
the November, 1903, election he was chosen 
■ said office for another term of four years, 
iimencing January i, 1904. In 1872 he 


was made a memljer of the Hoard of Visitors 
of the University of Virginia, a ])ositi(jn wliich 
he held for four years, having l)cen at the 
time of his appointment the 3'oungest member 
of that Board ever selected. In politics he is 
a Democrat. He has been Chairman of the 
Democratic party of Albemarle County ior 
several years, and as elector represented the 
Seventh Congressional District of Virginia, 
and also was a member of the Lh*esidential 
Electoral Board in 1888, which cast the vote 
of Virginia for Cleveland for Bresident, He 
was permanent Chairman of the Virginia 
Democratic State Convention which met in 
Staunton in 1896 to elect delegates to the 
National Convention. In two Democratic 
Congressional Conventions; of the vSeventh 
District he has received the almost unani- 
mous vote for CongrcwSS of all of the J{astern 
Counties in the Seventh District, and each 
time failed of nomination by only a few votes. 
Jn i88x he was elected Captain of The Monti- 
ccllo Guard at Charlottesville, and command- 
ed that famous old Company at the Yorktuwn 
Celebration in October, 1881, In 1893 he was 
made Brigadier General of the Second Bri- 
gade of Virginia Confederate Veterans, which 
pasition he held until jyoi, when he declined 
re-clcction. While at the University he was 
a member of the Della Bsi lYatcniity, He is 
a Mason and a member of the Mystic Shrine, 
and of the History Committee of the Grand 
Camp of Confederate Veterans of Virginia. 
Many of the leading newspapers of the Slate 
have prominently mentioned him as a suitable 
candidate for Governor of the State, but be 
hasi never allowed his name to be urged for 
the place. 

On June 9, 1874, Mr, Woods married Miss 
Matilda Minor Morris, daughter of the late 
Edward Watts Morris, Es<i., of ’Hanover 
County, Virginia, and has five children : Ed- 
ward Morris, Sallie Stuart, Maud Coleman, 
who died in 1901, Mary Walls and Lcttie Page 
Woods. His present addi'css is Cliarloltcsville, 
Virginia. 
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JONES, Maryus, 1844- 

Lawyer. Pinal Year, . 

Maryus Jones, of Newport News, Virginia, 
was born July 8, 1844, at Marlfield, the 
family homestead, in the County of Glouces- 
ter, Virginia. He is a direct descendant of 
Roger Jones, who came tO' Virginia with Lord 
Culpeper in 1680, and was made Admiral of 
the Colony. Roger Jones had a son, Thomas, 
who became a Colonel, and who married Eliz- 
abetli, daughter of William Cocke, Secretary 
of the Colony, whose wife was the sister of 



Mark Catesby, the naturalist. William, the 
son of Thomas Jones, moved to Gloucester 
County from King William County, and pur- 
chased Marlfield in 1780. The settlement at 
Marlfield is one of the oldest north of the 
York River, and the Buckners were the first 
settlers. Catesby Jones, son of William Jones 
and father of Maryus, was the Captain of a 
Cavalry Company in the War of 1812, and 
was afterward Colonel of his county. Cates- 
by Jones married Mary Anne Brooke Pol- 
lard, who was descended on her mother’s side 


from the Taliaferros, the Brookes, and the 
Braxtons of Virginia. 

Maryus Jones obtained the rudiments of his 
education at the Newington Academy and the 
Aberdeen Academy and Randolph- Macon 
College. Bh'om Randolph-Macon College he 
enlisted in Company D, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Virginia Cavalry, in wdiich he served 
during the War between the States. He was 
promoted to the rank of Sergeant whilst he 
was a prisoner of war. He participated in 
several desperate cavalry battles, notably in 
the celebrated charge at Samaria Church, on 
the 24th day of June, 1864, where six com- 
panies of his regiment were dismounted and 
assaulted and carried the entrenchments of 
tlie enemy, and on the 27th day of July, 1864, 
on the Darijytown Heights, where he was 
captured, [He achieved a reputation for 
courage and devotion to duty as a soldier.] 

After the conclusion of the war he com- 
pleted his collegiate course at the University 
of Virginia, and taught scliool for four ses- 
sions; but, having prepared himself for the 
Bar, he began the practice of Law in 1872, 
in Gloucester, ’Virginia, and for sixteen years 
filled the position of Commonwealth’s Attorney 
in the County. He moved to Newport News 
in 1899, where he has built up a general law 
practice. He is identified with the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr, Jones was married December loth, 
1873, Mary Armstead Catlett, daughter of 
the Hon. John W. C. Catlett, of Gloucester 
County. The four children born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones are: William Catesby, a lawyer, 
and Common wealtlvs Attorney of Gloucester 
County ; John Walker Carter, a practicing 
Physician of Gloucester, and two daughters — 
Hetty Catlett, and Anne Bur well. 


BUFORD, Algernon Sidney, 1826- 

Lawyer. Pinal Class, 1848; Law. 

Algernon Sidney Buford was born in Rowan 
County, North Carolina, January 2, 1826, dur- 
ing the temporary residence of his parents in 
that State. He is the son of William Buford, 
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uf Ltinenhiiry' County, \ 4 rgiina, and Susan 
Robertson Shelton, of Pittsylvania County, 
\drgiiiia. On his father's side he is descended 
from the Colonial English settlers, his great- 
grandfather, Henry Buford, having settled in 
Cnlpej>er County, Virginia. Ihcse ancestors 
were devoted patricJts to the American cause 
in the Revolution. 

His early education was obtained at the pri- 
vate school taught by his father in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Virginia. In (detober, 1846, he 
entered the University of X’irginia, and in 



June, 1848, he was graduated therefrom with 
the degree of Bachelor of Law. Prior to 
his entering the Uni’^'ersity he had taken part 
in the Virginia farm life so familiar to the 
youth of the country and had taught a pri- 
vate school for two- years. Upon leaving the 
University he began the practice of Law in 
Pittsylvania and the adjacent counties, and 
so continued until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Upon liis circuit he took and main- 
tained honorable and progressive rank among 


die distinguished lawyers, James M. Whittle, 
William M. Trodw'ay, Judge (ueorg'c IL (di- 
mer, Judge N. iVI. Taliaferrt), Jn])al Fuirly, 
and man}' others whose names are well known 
in the history of the Virginia Pan lri)r a 
short time before the war, having hecoine a 
resident of Danville, Virginia, he owned and 
edited the “Danville RegislerP a newspa|)er 
well known in south side Virginia. In 1853 
he was elected and served as a member of the 
State Legislature from Pittsylvania, but de- 
clined re-election. In [8rii he was elected to 
the House of Delegates, while he was serving 
as a iion-cominissioned officer in the Confed- 
erate army, which jmsition he held until the 
close of the war. During his membership in 
the House, he was commissioned, l)y (ioveriKjr 
Letcher, Lieutenant (Vlonel by brevet, and 
given special service in aid of the \''irg{nia 
soldiers in the field. In October, 1805, he was 
elected President of the Richmond & Danville 
Railroad Company, which then extended from 
Richmond, \rirginia, to (irecnsixn'o, North 
Carolina. This position he hold for up\yanls 
of twenty years and during his administralion 
he saw this railroad enlarged, tmder his active 
direction, from about 200 miles to about 2,000 
miles. lie removed, early in 1866, to Rich- 
mond, and in 1887 was elected an<l served 
a term in the House of Delegates from that 
city. lie has always taken an earnest and 
active interest in agriculture, and in the com- 
mercial and material development of the .State, 
and was for years President of the Virginia 
Board of Agriculture. He has at all times 
secured and maintained the res])ect and ad- 
miration of his fellow citizens, being regarded 
by those among whom he dwells as the best 
type .of the Virginia gentleman. 

liis first wife w^as. Emily W, Townes, of 
Pittsylvania County, whom he married in 
1854, and by whom he has (jne surviving 
child, Mrs, Emily P>, Manly. His second wife 
was Miss Kate A. Wortham, of Richmond, 
Virginia, whom he married in May, 1872, by 
whom he has one surviving child Katie T. 
Buford. His present wife was Mrs. Mary 
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"aiiK'ron Slrotlicr, nee RoSvS, wIkjui he mar- 
■ied in 1879, in Richvnoiid, Virginia, by whom 
le has three ehildren, Algernon Sidney Jr., 
Anry Ross, and William Erskinc Buford. 


GAINES, Samuel Morton, 1845- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Year, 1866; Law. 

Samuel M. (Jaines, who is a Bureau Chief 
in the dh*easur\’ Department, Washington, D. 
C., was 1 :)()rn in Charlotte Count\a Virginia, on 
the iStli day of June, 1843. His father was 



Ricliard Jennings Caines, and his mother, be- 
fore her marriage, Marllia W. Venable. His 
great-grandfatlier, William Morton, and his 
great-great-grandfather, Joseph Morton, were 
res|jectively the Major and tlie Colonel of a 
Virginia Regiment which served in Lawson’s 
Brigade in the Revolutionary War. His 
mother’s grandfather, Nathaniel Venable, was 
a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
and one of the founders of Hampden-Sidney 
College. His ancestors on both sides were 
early settlers of the Virginia Colony. On his 


father’s side he is descended from tiie early 
Welsh and British kings, his ancestors having 
ruled in Wales for more than eight hundred 
years. On his mother’s side he is descended 
from English and Huguenot stock. 

He was educated in the private schools of 
his native county, and in May, :i:86i, before he 
had reached the required age, entered the Con- 
federate Army as a private in the Charlotte 
Cavalry. This companv served first in Jack- 
son’s Squadron, and subsequently became 
Company B of the Fourteenth Regiment of 
Virginia Cavalry. At the close of the war he 
was a Captain in the Provisional Army. He 
was wounded twice and was in command of 
the Fourteenth Regiment Virginia Cavalry 
when it was jiaroled at Appomattox. 

In 1865 he entered the University of Vir- 
ginia, wliere he took a course in Literature, 
Moral Philosoph)', Political Economy and 
Law, and devoted himself largely to reading, 
l)re])aratory to entering the profession of jour- 
nalism. .In 1867 he was admitted to the Bar 
of Charlotte County, and in 1870 he removed 
to Kentucky, where he edited a newspaper and 
practiced law. Fie was Clerk of the Court 
of Ap])eals of Kentucky, and resided at Frank- 
fort for eight years. In .1893 he came to 
Washington as Private Secretary to Flon. John 
G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, by 
whom he was made Chief of the Vlail and Filesi 
Division of the United States Treasury. 

Flis -first wife was Miss Ada Shelton Leake, 
who died in 1885, leaving three children. His 
second wife was Miss Laura Westfall. Flis 
present address is Treasury Department, 
Washington, 1 ). C. 


SCOTT, William Wallace, 1845- 

Lawyer. Pinal Year, 1867; Law. 

William Wallace Scott, State Law Librarian 
of VTrginia, was born in Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, April 10, 1845, son of Garrett and Sarah 
Ellen (Nalle) Scott. In ancestral lines he is 
connected with the Scott, Barbour and Pendle- 
ton families of Virginia. He was taught by 
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university 

Lewis Willis, John P. Walters, Thomas C. 
Nelson, F. B. Davis, R. H. Newman, Charles 
O. Young' and J. S. Newman, all educated at 
the University of Virginia; and was a cadet 
at the \lrginia IMilitary Institute in 1863. He 
studied law at the LJniversity of Virginia from 
1S65 until 1867, being graduated in the latter 
year with the degree of Bachelor of Law. His 
school work, however, was not entirely con- 
secutive, for during the Civil War he put aside 
his books and joined the Confederate Army 
as a member of the Thirteenth Regiment Vir- 



ginia Infantry, and later served in the Black 
Horse Cavalry. 

He practiced law in Lexington, Virginia, 
from 1867 until 1869, when he became a mem- 
ber of the bar of Orange until 1879. 
meantime he edited the '‘Charlottesville Chron- 
icle;’' and in 1873 founded the ‘‘Gordonsville 
Gazette," which he published until 1877. He 
was secretary of the Democratic State Central 
Committee of Virginia from 1883 until 1889; 
was Clerk to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia in the United Statens House of Rop- 
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rcseiitatives from 1885 until 1887; was in tlie 
United States Internal Revemic Service, and 
Special Agent in comiectiou with the lileventh 
Census of the United States. In 1904 he was 
appointed State Librarian of Virginia, which 
he resigned in 1903 to become Librarian to 
the Supreme Court of Ap]>eals. 

Mr. Scott is the author of some political ar- 
ticles, and in connection with W. Cr. Stanard 
wrote “A History of the Ca})itol;' “The Pub- 
lic Square," “The Lilirary and its Contents;’ 
He belongs to the Jefferson Literary Society. 

He was married Septcnilier 29, 1869, to 
Claudia M:arshall Willis; their children are: 
Philip H., Claudia Dennis, ILhert Lewis Mad- 
ison, Ellen ■ Ritcliie, Garrett Willis, CaroHne 
Barbour, Wyclif and John. The family home 
is in Gordonsville, Virginia. 


CROFT, Theodore Gaillard, 1845- 

pjiysician.. Final Year, 1867. 

Dr. Theodore Gaillard Cruft, of y\iken, 
South Carolina, was born in Greenville, South 
Carolina, July 10, 1845, his parents lieing Dr. 
Theodore G. and Eliza Webl) (DX)yley) 
Crofr. The father was a sou of lulward 
Croft, who was of Ifnglish ixirentagc, and 
married Eloridc Lydia Gaillard, <rf hrench 
Huguenot lineage. The mother was a daugh- 
ter of Charles W. DHfyley of Ncjrman, French 
and English descent, who married Saral) Ue 
Bohnn Baker, of English parentag-e. 

' Dr. Croft, as a student in private schools 
of Greenville, South Carolina, prei)ared for the 
more advanced training received in UtinUan 
University of that city in i86o-V)r. He was 
a student in the South Carolina Military Acad- 
emy of Charleston, wSouth (Carolina, in ]863-’h4 
and in 1.866 matriculated in the University of 
Virginia, in which he remained as a student 
until the summer of 1867. Detcrniining to 
make the practice of "Medicine his life work, 
he next entered the Medical College of the 
State of South Carolina, and was graduated 
with the degree of Doctor of Medicine on 
March 5, 1875. One year’s practical experi- 
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ence in hospital work well qualified him to 
undertake the responsible duties of his pro- 
iession as a general practitioner at Aiken, 
South Carolina, where he has remained con- 
tinuously since 1876. He is a member of the 
South Carolina Medical Association, the 
American Medical Association, the Tri-State 
Medical Association, the Southern Railway 
Surgical Association, and was at one time 
President of the South Carolina State Medical 
Association. He is also a member of the 
South Carolina State Board of Examiners, 
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ordered into service, until the close of the 
war. 

He was married April 5, 1877, to Mary 
Ella Chafee, and their children are : Georg'e 
VV., Mary Chafee, Tlieodore G., and Bdorence 
Ella Croft. 


ATKINSON, Henry Aaron, 1845- 

Xiawyer. Pinal Year, 1865; Iiaw. 

Henry Aaron Atkinson, of Riclimond, Vir- 
ginia, is a native of the State. He was born 
in Richmond, May 2, 18^15, and is the son of 


was formerly a member and Chairman of the 
Local Board of H.ealth of Aiken, South Caro- 
lina, and at one time was Surgeon of the 
First Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers, 
filling that position in 1890. At the time of 
the Civil War he joined the Confederate Army 
in 1S62, becoming Second Sergeant of the 
wSixteenth Regiment of South Carolina In- 
fantry, remaining in that Regiment until 1863, 
when he entered the South Carolina Military 
Academy, and served with the Battalion of 
Cadets from that institution when they were 


Flenry Allen Atkinson and Grace Elizabetli 
Belvin. Flis ancestor, Sir William Atkinson, 
settled in New Kent County from Northum- 
berland County, England. His mother was the 
daughter of Aaron Belvin, a gallant Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

He was educated in the private scliools of 
the City of Richmond and at the Richmond 
College. Fie served in the Confederate Army 
as a member of Parker's Battery, and was af- 
terwards transferred to Company F, in the 
Fourth Virginia Regiment of Cavalry, which 
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ivas commanded by General \A/illiam C. Wick 
!iani. He was twice woitnclecl, and was a pris- 
oner for ten months at the Old Capitol Prison, 
and Elmira, New York. At the close of^ the 
war he entered the University of Virginia. 
While at the University he was Presiden o 
the Jefferson Society and orator therein. 
Upon leaving the University he opened an o - 
fice for the practice of his, profession m ic 
niond, and formed a partnership tinder the 
name of Berrv & Atkinson. This partners np 
continued about two years, when it was dis- 
solved, and he practiced alone until 1884 wliOT 
he formed a partnership with Samuel D 
Davies, under the firm name of Atkinson 
Davies. In 1887 he wa.s licensed to practice 
in the Citv of New York, and practiced there 
for two years. He was Commonwealth .s At- 
torney of Henrico County for some years and 
State Senator for two terms from the Uty o . 
Richmond, during which time he was Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate He is a Democrat in politics, a tlurty- 
second degree Mason, and Past Grand Chan- 
cellor, Knights of Pythias. He belongs to 
many’ other societies and social organisations. 

On November 4, 1868, he married ]>clle 
Virginia Dobson, of Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia, whose grandfather, Colonel Joel Hayes, 
was a member of the Scotch family of Hat^ 
created Dukes of Errol by Kenneth III of 
Scotland, He has five children : Maggie, the 
wife of Judge S. J. Dudley of 
Virginia, Lucy Clair, Dr. Henry D., Ethel W. 
and" Dr. Marmaduke Atkinson. He also has 
an adopted grand-daughter, Mary L. Virginia 
Atkinson, the daughter of Dr. Henry D. At- 
kinson. 


BREWSTER, Patrick Henry, 1846- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Tear, 1871; Iiaw. 

Patrick Plenrj Brewster, member of the law 
firm of Dorsey, Brewster & Howell, of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, was born on his father’s planta- 
tion in Campbell Comity, Georgia, September 
9, 1846. He represents an old southern fam- 


ily noted for longevity, liis fiateriial grand- 
father, William Brewster, becoming a cente- 
narian, while his father, James Ih'cwstcr, 
reached the venerable age of ninety-four years. 
He was born in South Carolina, and in early 
nianhood went to (icorgia, where his death 
occurred in 1893. 

Patrick .H. Brewster, in his hoyhood days, 
accompanied his parents on their removal to 
Coweta County, Georgia, where lie remained 
until 1891— the year of his arrival in Atlanta. 
He was reared u])on a farm and his experi- 



encCsS were not unlike tho'se of most farm lads 
of the period. He ])ursned his earl}' educa- 
tion in the schools of Nevvman, (uTirgia, and 
at the outbreak of the Civil War manifested 
a deep interest in the cause of the (.'onfcderacy 
but was too young to become an active soldier 
ni the field, lii the fall of i8r)3, however, 
when but seventeen years of age, he became a 
private of Company A, ihlfty-.Sfixth Georgia 
Regiment, and remained with that command 
until the close of the war, when he surremlcred 
with the forces of General Joseph Ik Johnston, 
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in North Carolina, rlc participated in the 
engagement at Dalton, Georgia, and the bat- 
tles of Resaca and Kenesaw Mountain, re- 
ceiving a severe wound in his arm at the lat- 
ter place. He also took part in the battles of 
Atlanta, Lovejoy Station, Jonesboro, and the 
engagements on the wa}' back to Nashville, 
TcnneS;Sec, and later was in the cngageincntvS 
at Columl)ia, Franklin, Nashville and Pulaski. 
After reaching Hillsboro, North Carolina, the 
army surrendered. He had five brothers who 
also served in tlie Confederate Army: Will- 
iam, who was with the Confederate troops 
throughout the war, serving with several reg- 
iments ; Daniel F., who served until the sur- 
render ; James P., who was Major of the Fifty- 
sixth Georgia Regiment, and lost a leg at the 
battle of Kenesaw Mountain ; Plake D., who 
was also with several regiments during his 
four years’ service; and Angus I\, the 
youngest, who was with the army during the 
last year of the war. After the cessation of 
hostilities Mr. lirewster resumed his studies, 
and then engaged in leaching school for two 
years, after which he matricnlaled in the Ihii- 
versity of Virginia in 1870, and was gradu- 
ated from the Law Deimrlmcnl of that institu- 
tion in 1871 with the degree of Ikichelor of 
Law. He l^cgan the practice of his profession 
in Newman, where he remained until 1891, 
when he sought the broader field of labor fur- 
nished l)y yVtlanta, Georgia, and has since 
been a practitioner at its bar, having now a 
large and distinctively reju'esentative client- 
age. It is said of him “that no lawyer in 
North Georgia is better equipped for the 
practice of his profession,” and the firm of 
Dorsey, Hrewster & Howell rank among the 
foremost at the bar of the vStale. Among their 
clients are numbered some of the largest cor- 
porations in America, including the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, the Southern l>ell 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, and the 
Pullman Car Company. They arc counsel 
for Georgia for the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, general counsel for the Atlanta & West 
Point Railroad Company, and division counsel 


of the Central Georgia Railway CtJinpany, and 
many other corporations and large business 
enterprises. One who has, been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. [Jrewstcr for a number of 
years said: “Mr. Prewster is a lawyer pure 
and simple. In my judgment he is one of the 
ablest lawyers in the State. His knowledge 
of the law and his ready grasp of legal princi- 
ples commands my unbounded respect and ad- 
miration.” He is in no sense a politician, hut 
manifests the interest in the political questions 
of the day that every true American citizen 
should foci. In 1877 'vas elected to the 
Stale Senate of Georgia, where he served most 
capably, and sii1)scciucntly ho was elected 
Mayor of Newman. He was reared in the 
faith of the Methodist Church, and is now one 
of its members. 

In 1874 he married Miss Laura Leigh, a 
daughter ot /\nselm Leigh, of Newman, Geor- 
gia, and they liave nine children, six sons and 
three daughters. 


REYNOLDS, George B., 1846- 

Physlciau. Pinal Year, 1870; Medicine. 

Dr. George Ik Reynolds, who was connect- 
ed with prominent hospitals in Baltimore dur- 
ing the early ])art of his ])rofessional life, ivas 
horn in C’limherland County, \'irginia, Octo- 
ber 26, 1846. His family line is tlescended 
from Robert Reynolds, who came to this 
country from luigland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, James W. Reynolds, father of George 
Ik, was an accomplished Latin and (ircek 
.scholar, who prepared young men for college. 
His wife was Julia Ann Carter, daughter of 
Captain Edward Carter, a grandson of “King” 
Carter of Virginia. “King” Carter gained his 
sobriquet from his immense landed estates, 
and the name is still familiar to Virginians. 

He received his early education in private 
schools at Mount Airy, in his native county. 
In 1869 he entered tlie Univcrsiity of Virginia, 
where he spent one year, going from there to 
the Washington University, from which he 
was graduated with the degree of Doctor of 
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Medicine. After liis graduation he was for 
nearly two years Resident Physician of the 
Bayview Hospital and Asylum of Baltimore, 
Maryland. For four years following he was 
in charge of the Washington University Hos- 
pital and Demonstrator of Anatomy in Wash- 
ington University, now the City Hospital and 
College of Physicians and .Surgeons of Bal- 
timore. For eight years he Avas Visiting Phy- 
.sician to the Bayview Asylum and Hospital. 
Suhseciuently he engaged in the private prac- 
tice of his profession in Baltimore, with which 



he is now occupied. He is at present Physi- 
cian to the Baltimore Boys’ Flome, and the 
Henry Watson Qiiklren’s Aid Society, as well 
as Consulting Physician to the Consumptive 
Hospital of Ilf ar viand. Fie belongs to the 
American Medical Association, tO' tlie Mcdico 
Cliirurgical Faculty of Maryland, and to the 
Baltimore Medical and Surgical Society. He 
is a thirty-second degree Mason, and a mem- 
ber of the Adherence Lodge of Baltimore No. 
88, and Knight Templar of the Baltimore 
Commanclery, as well as Medical Examiner 


in Chief of the Masonic Aiil As.sociation of 
the State of Maryland. 

He married Ada Campbell Fi.ske, of Wa.sh- 
ington, D. C, daughter of Charles B. Fiske, a 
dikinguishod civil engineer, and a graduate of 
Yale, who wa.s a lineal descendant of Simon 
Fiske, Lord of Manor of Stadhough, Pari.sh 
of Larfidd, Suffolk, Iingland. Charlc.s ?>. 
Fiske was chief engineer in the con.struction 
of the C1re.sapeakc and Ohio Canal, and in the 
service of the State of Virginia ; he had cliarge 
of the con.stniclion of the Covington and Ohio 
Railroad, a peculiarly difficult problem in en- 
gineering, and of other important State works. 
His wife wa.s Mary E. Bender, daughter of 
Major George Bender, of the United States' 
Army, who resided in Washington, D. C. The 
children of George B. and Mrs. Reynokls are; 
George F., Charles, Carter R., Stanley, Meade 
R., Mary, Elizabeth R. and Julia Ann. The 
present address of Dr. Reynolds is Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


INGLE, Joseph Lowrie, 1846- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1867. 

Dr. Jo'sepli Lowrie .Ingle, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, wais 1)()m on August t6, 1846, at 
Washington, 1 ). C. He is the son of the late 
Joseph Ingle and Susan (Childs) Ingle. His 
paternal grand])arents were Henry Tngle of 
Scotch ancestry, and Mary Pcchin Ingle, of 
Huguenot descent. Both of them were na- 
tives of Philadelphia, and removed to Wash- 
ington upon the establishment there of the Na- 
tional Capital. His maternal grandparents 
were Joshua Childs, son of Renl)cn Childs, of 
English descent, and Susan (King) Childs, 
the daughter of Asaph King. The Childs 
family was from Massachusetts, and promi- 
nently identified with the Revolution. 

Joseph Lowrie Ingle was educated at .Rit- 
tcnhousc Academy, Washington, D. C., Phil- 
lips , Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
Greenwood Academy, Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, the Academic Department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1866- ’67, the M'edical De- 
partment of the University of Virginia, 1868- 
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’69 and the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of New York, i870-'7i. He received 
in 187.1 the degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
the last named institution, and for a year fol- 
lowing was Resident Physician at Bayview 
Asylnni, Baltimore, Maryland, Since 1872 
he has been engaged in private practice in the 
city of Baltimore. From 1892 to i8g8 he was. 
a member of the State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, being President of that body from 
1896 to i8g8, and resigning the position be- 
cause of the pressure of private practice. Pie 



is a member of the Medical and Chirttrgical 
Faculty of Maryland, of the Clinical Society 
of Baltimore, and was President of the former 
Baltimore Medical Association, and is an ex- 
President of the Baltimore Medical and Sur- 
gical Association. Pie is Examiner for and 
Visiting Physician to the Home for Epileptics 
at Port Deposit, Maryland. He has written 
papers on various professional topics for the 
local Medical Societies. For many years he 
was a member and a vestryman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the Ascension in Bal- 
timore.; '■ 


Dr. Ingle was married on October 22, 1878, 
to Rebecca Covington Addison, daughter of 
the late William Meade Addison, a prominent 
lawycn of Baltimore, and at one time United 
States District Attorney there, and Eliza 
(Whittle Giranlt) Addison of Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi. Dr. Ingle has; two children, Joseph 
Lowrie Ingle, Jr., and Mnry Pechin Ingle, the 
former late of the United States Revenue Cut- 
ter Service, and now a civil engineer. Dr. In- 
gle's address is No. 1007 West Lanvale street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


ELLYSON, J. Taylor, 1847- 

Businesst Man. Pinal Tear, 1868. 

J. Taylor Ellyson was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, May 20, 1847, and wasi a son of 
Henry K. and Elizabetli P. Ellyson. Pie was 
trained in the private schools of Richmond, at 
Columbia College, Richmond College, and en- 
tered the University of Virginia in 1867, 
gi'adiiating in a number of schools. Pie served 
during the war as a member of the Second 
Company, Richmond Howitzers, surrendering 
with his company at Appomattox, and im- 
mediately thereafter resumed his college du- 
ties. He was an active member of the Jeffer- 
son Literary Society of the University, and 
represented that Society as one of the editors 
of the University Magazine in i868-V)9, and 
was a member of the Sigma Chi Fraternity. 
Upon the completion of his studies at the 
University he entered business, and has^ been 
actively identified with the commercial life 
of Richmond for more than thirty years. He 
has occupied many public positions, having 
served as President of the City Council, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Public Interests, after 
which he was, in 1885, elected State Senator, 
and in 1888 resigned that position to accept 
the Mayoralty of Richmond, which office he 
held for three terms. He has been for four- 
teen years Chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, and also represents Virginia on 
the National Democratic Committee. He has 
been many times a delegate to the State and 
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National Conventions of his party, and was a 
candidate for Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor in i8q 7. He lias been largely inter- 
ested in Confederate altairs, having been Pres- 
ident of the Jefferson Davis Homimcnt Asso- 
ciation, President of the Richmond Howitzer 
Associalion, ainl an active member of R. E. 
Lee and George E. Pickett Camps of Confed- 
erate W'terans, and has represented these 
camps in the General Com-Tiition of United 
Confederate \"etcrans each year since the or- 
ganization of tliat Convention. l\fr. FJlyson 



has always been interested in the work of edu- 
cation, and he served his city for sixteen years 
as Chairman of the City School Board. He 
is a member and Vice-President of the Board 
of Trustees of Richmond College, and has 
been for thirty-one t'ears the executive officer 
of the Education r>oard of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Association of Virginia. He has been 
prominent in the affairs of his denomination, 
having been for three terms President of his 
State Association and Vice-President of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, besides being a, 


representative on the State Mission Board, the 
Orphanage Board and the Education Board of 
the Baptist General Association of Virginia. 
He has been prominently identified with the 
social life of Richmond, being a member of the 
Westmoreland and Commonwealth Chilis, of 
the Society for the Preservation of \hrginia 
Antiquities, the Confederate Memorial and 
Literary Society, and many other well known 
organizations. 


WHITE, William Henry, 1847- 

Iiawyer. Final Year, 1866; Ijaw- 

William H. White, one of the leaders of the 
N'orfolk, Virginia, Bar, was born in Norfolk 
County, Virginia, on A])ril iff), 1847. His 
father was Colonel William White and his 
mother was Miss Henrietta Lemp 1 111 net of 
King William County, Virginia. 1 Hs ances- 
tors belonged U> the old C olonial stoede who 
settled in X'irginia during the early period of 
its history, from England and Wales, His 
grandfather, William White, served with dis- 
tinction in the War of 1812, as did his lather 
in the Confederate Army as‘ Colonel of the 
.bOnrtocntli Regiment \ irginia Infantry, 
whicli was a ])()rtion of Pickett’s Division. 

Young White was educated in the private 
schools of Norfolk County, an<l of Itichmond, 
\ irginia, from which he went to Randolph- 
Macon College and to tlic Virginia Military 
Institute, where he was a mcml)cr of the Cadet 
Battalion that distinguished itself at the ])attlc 
of Newmarket. He then entered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia as a law student, and im- 
mediately after leaving that Institution he be- 
g‘an the practice of his profession in Ports- 
mouth, X’irginia, having received his licemse 
the day after he was twenty-one years old, 
Tlie next year he became Commonwealth’s At- 
torney of Norfolk County, and in 1870 opened 
an office in Norfolk, Virginia. Shortly there- 
after he was elected Commonwealth’s y\ttor~ 
iicy for the City of Norfolk, and served in that 
capacity for several terms. . In .1873 he was a 
member of the firm of White & Garnett, liis 
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partner being Judge Theodore S. Garnett. 
This partnership continued for more than 
twenty years. In 1900 Mr. White was ap- 
])ointed United States District Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Virginia. lie is now 
a member of the firm of White, ITmstall & 
Thom, which is one of the leading law firms 
of the South. He is a inem])er of the Norfolk 
and Portsmouth Par Association, the Virginia 
State Par Association, and also Ixiongs to the 
Virginia Club, the Norfolk Uoiintry Club, the 
Richmond (Eib at Willoughby Peach, and is 



a non-resident member of the Lotus Club of 
New York City. He is a Democrat in poli- 
tics. 

On the 4th of November, 1869, he married 
Miss Lucy Landon Carter Minor, by whom he 
has two children : Eloisc Isabelle, the wife of 
C). G. Hinton, Esq., of Petersburg, Virginia, 
and Dr. W. H. Landon White, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. His second wife was Miss 
Emma Gray, one of the l)ellcs of Richmond, 
Virginia, whom he married on March 10, 
1880^, and by whom he has two children : Will- 


iam IL, now a student at the University of 
Vdrgiiiia, and Emma Gray White. His present 
address is Norfolk, \'irginia. 


SPENCER, Samuel, 1847- 

Bailway Managrer. Tinal Year, 1869. 

Samuel Spcnccr, of New York City, who is 
actively and prominently identified with vari- 
cjus raiUoad and other important commercial 
interests, was born in Columbus, Georgia, 
March 2T, 1847, the son of Lambert and 
Verona (Mitchell) Spencer the former named 
being a leading merchant of the city of Co- 
liimbiis, Georgia. The pioneer ancestor of 
the family on the paternal side was James 
Spencer, who settled on the eastern shore of 
IV'f ary land about the year 1640. 

Samuel vSpencer received his early educa- 
tion at a private school in his native city ; later 
he became a student in the Georgia IMilitary 
institute, located at Marietta, Georgia, and 
after piirs-ning the course there entered the 
Confederate Army, being then only sixteen 
years of age. After the termination of the 
Civil War he entered the University of Geor- 
gia, from which institution, at the age of 
twenty, he was graduated at the head of his 
class. In 1867 he enrolled as a student at the 
University of Virginia, and in 1869 was grad- 
uatccl therefrom with the degree of Civil En- 
gineer. Directly after his graduation he se- 
cured employment with the Savannah & Mem- 
phis Railroad, remaining until 1872, when he 
was, employed by the New Jersey Southern 
Railroad. The following year he entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
serving in various capacities from 1873 
1888, when he was appointed President of the 
road. In 1889 became connected with the 
Banking EIousc of Drexel Morgan & Co., now 
conducting business under the firm name of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Spcnccr was ap- 
pointed a receiver of the Richmond & Danville 
Railroad Company, and the East TcnncSvScc, 
Virginia & Georgia Railway Company. In 

1894 he was appointed tO' the Presidency o 
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the Southern Railway Company, a pO'sition 
which he still holds at the present time (1903), 
and he is also serving as President of the fol- 
lowing named railroad companies : The Mo- 
bile & Ohio ; the Alabama Great Southern, the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the 
Georgia Southern & Florida, and the Northern 
Alabama* He is a Director in various other 
companies!, incliuling the Erie and the North- 
ern Pacific Railways, the Standard Iriist Com- 
pany of New York, and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. He is a member of the 



leading clubs of the country, including the 
University and the Union of New York City, 
the Metropolitan of Washington, District of 
Columbia, the Tuxedo, the Capitol City of 
Atlanta, the Jekyl Island Club, the Queen 
City of Cincinnati, and the Chicago Club. He 
is a member of the New York Chamber of 
Co-mnierce, the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the New York Southern 
Society, and many other social and economic 
associations. He has- been President of the 


General Alumni Association of the ITniversity 
of Virginia, and has alwaN's taken an interest 
in the transactions of that institution. 

Ill 1872 1^1 r. S]ienccr married Louisa Vdvian 
Penning, daughter of General Henry L. Pen- 
ning, Justice of the Sn]n\‘nie Court of Georgia. 
Three children have becMi the issue of this 
marriage. The family reside in a handsomely 
furnished home situated at 2 i} West Seventy- 
third street, New York k'ily. 


JOHNSTON, Samuel 1847- 

Physician,. Pinal 'STear, 1867. 

Samuel Johnston, IVI. D., of Paltimore, 
Maryland, was b(jrn in Princess Anne, Alary- 
land, on the loth of March, 1847, the son of 
William Wilson Jolmston, and of Rositna Alar- 
tin Upsluir. His ancestors on Ids father’s 
side caiTic to America from Dublin, Ireland, 
having moved hither from Scotland. The 
history of Ireland was the history of his fam- 
ily, his ancestors' having served al the siege 
of Derry and at the battle of tbe Ihiync. In 
the last liattle Jcdin Johnston saved the life of 
William the Third, and his crest was changed 
from the winged s])ur to the striking arm in 
honor of this action, which crest tlie family 
still retains. 

He was educated at the Washington Acad- 
emy in his native town until 1865^ wlien he en- 
tered the University of Virginia and remained 
two sCvSsions. After leaving the University 
of Virginia he traveled for six, months in Eu- 
rope, and upon his return studied niedicine at 
Jefferson Aledical College in Philadelphia, be- 
ing graduated therefrom with the degree of 
Doctor of Alcdicine in 1(870, and siihseciuently 
became Clinical A.ssistant to Dr. S. D. Gross 
and Dr. Joseph Pancoast at the Surgical 
Clinic of Jefferson ATcdical College. In 1873 
he began the {iracticc of medicine in Paltimore. 
In 1874 he went to Europe for the special 
study of diseases of the throat, and sjie.nt one 
year in Lcipsic and Vienna. In 1875 he was 
made Chief of Clinic at the PTospital for Dis- 
eases of the Throat, Golden vSciiiare, London, 
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under Sir Morel! IMackenzie, which office he 
held for one year. In 1899 he was elected 
President of the American Laryngological As- 
sociation, and was one of its Charter Fellows. 
He is a niember of the Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Faculty of Maryland, and Surgeon to the 
Paltiiiiore Eye, Ear and Throat Charity Hos- 
pital. He has made sundry contributions to 
medical journals, and delivered the address as 
President before the American Laryngological 
Association on May i, 1900, at Washington, 
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thorough investigation of tins ]:)ranch of the 
medical science, accompanied with his broad 
experience, has given him a knowledge that 
has caused his o])inions to l)e received largely 
as authority on tlie sulyjcct. 

He was born in Al!)emarle County, Vir- 
ginia, August 13, 1847. His early education 
was acquired under the direction of William 
Carroll and William R. Duke, of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, and having prepared for en- 
trance into college, he matriculated in the Uni- 


versity of Virginia in 1866, and spent two 
years in the vSehool of Medicine. He was a 
member of the graduating class of 1869 from 
W ashington Medical vSehool of Baltimore, 
Mar\dand. He then entered upon the general 
practice of medicine. In 1872 he removed to 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, where he has 
practiced continuomsly since that time. He 
has been and is at present Cliief Surgeon and 
Physician to the Colorado- State School for 
the Deaf and Blind since its foundation in 
1872, and was subsequently made Chief Sur- 
geon of the Colorado Midland Railroad; he is 


I). C. He is a member of the University Club 
of Baltimore. 

In June, 1887, he married Banny de B. 
Stewart, daughter of C. iVlorton Stewart, Esq., 
of Baltimore, Maryland, who died in April, 
1896. His present address is 204 W. Monu- 
ment street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ANDERSON, Boswell P., 1847- 

3PliyBiciaii. Pinal Year, 1868; Medicine. 

Dr. Boswell P, Anderson is one of the most 
noted lung specialists of Colorado, and his 
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also ex-Prcsident of St. Francis Hospital and 
Surgeon in Charge and founder of the Glock- 
iier Sanitarium. His activity has extended into 
educational HiieSj and in 1875-^7^ 
perintendeiit of the Public Schools of El Paso 
County, Colorado. He belongs to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Clima- 
tological Society, the Colorado State Medical 
Society, of which he was formerly President, 
and the El Paso County Medical Society. Pie 
has made frequent contributions from time to 
lime to various medical journals, his writings 
being received with marked interest by the 
profession. During the Civil War he served 
ill the Confederate Army as a member of Cob 
onel John S. iMosby’s command. Socially Dr, 
^\nderson is connected with the Alumni .Asso- 
ciation of the University of \rirginia for Colo- 
rado, the El Paso Club, and the Cheyenne 
Country Club of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
His political support is given to the Dcmoc- 
rac\'. 

He was married on January 2, 1879, to 
Sarah D. Durkee, of St. Louis, Mis>souri, and 
their children are : Laura Barclay, Margaret 
Preston, and Eleanor xAnderson. 


FAULKNER, Charles James, 1847- 

Lawyer. Pixial Year, 1868; Ikaw. 

Charles James Faulkner, ex-United States 
Senator, was born in Martinsburg, then Vir- 
ginia, now West , Virginia, September 21, 
1847. His grandfather, Major James . Faulk- 
ner, was born in the north of Ireland, became 
a resident of the new world, espoused the 
cause of his adopted country in the War of 
1812 and was commander of the American 
forces at the battle of Craney Island in 1813. 
He died soon after the close of the war. His 
wife was Mary IMackey, a daughter of Cap- 
tain Andrew Mackey, who was a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati. John Boyd, the 
maternal grandfather of Mr. Faulkner, was 
born ill Scotland and o'n coming to America 
settled first in Pennsylvania, but moved to 
Berkeley County, Virginia, about 1742. Elisha 


Boyd, the father of Mary lUnd ICLulkneT, 
was a soldier of the War of .1812 and for a 
number of \'cars served as a (general in con- 
nection with the Stale Militia of \hrginia. He 
built one of the old homesteads of the Slate 
kiiown as •‘P>oydvilIe" in the vicinity of Mar- 
tinsburg, which l\Tr. JAuilkncr now occuiiics. 

Senator Faulkner was a student in jirivate 
schools of lillicotl City, Marylaink and in 
Paris, France, and (icneva, Switzerland, dur- 
ing the time his father was IMinister to iVancc. 
Returning to bis native country lie entered the 



Virginia Military Institute, and in .i8(>7 ma- 
triculated in the University of Virginia, in 
which he was graduated with the class of 
1869. While in the Virginia Military insti- 
tute he participated in the battle of Newmar- 
ket. Subsequently he was on the slaif of Gen- 
eral John C. Breckenridge in the Confedenitc 
Army, and afterwards on the staff of General 
Henry A. Wise, surrendering’ with him at 
Appomattox. Immediately following his 
graduation in the University of Virginia, he 
entered upon the practice of Law and has 
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since l)ccn connected with the Ihir as a prac- 
titioner or judge. In 1880 he was elected to 
the Bench of the Thirteenth Circuit of West 
Virginia, comioosed of the Counties of Berke- 
ley, Jefferson and Morgan. He is now en- 
gaged in general practice, l)ut largely repre- 
sents corporation interests, and is counsel for 
a number of railroads, l)anking and trust com- 
panies. He belongs to the West Virginia 
State Bar Association and to the District of 
Columbia Bar Association. A leader of the 
Democracy in West \drginia, Mr. Faulkner 
was elected United States wSenator in 1887 for 
a term of six years, and in January, 1893, 
re-elected. He was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Congressional Committee in 
the campaigns of 189.1 and of 1896. Jn 1898 
he was appointed a member of the Anglo- 
American Joint High Commission to settle 
the differences existing in Canada between 
Great Britain and the United States. Social- 
ly he is connected witli the Masonic fraternity, 
is a Past Grand Master, and also holds mem- 
liership in the Independent Order of Odd 1 Al- 
lows, the Metropolitan Club of Washington, 
and the American Geographical Society of 
New York.' 

Senator Faulkner was married, November 
6, 1869, to Sallie Winn, of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, who died March 31, 1890. They be- 
came the parents of five children : Charles 
Pierce ; Jane Winn, now the wife of Dr. Will- 
iam White, of Nashville, Tennessee; Mary 
Boyd, now Mrs. Edgar N. Carter, of Ver- 
mont; Charles James, an attorney of Chicago, 
Illinois, and Sallie Winn Imulkner. On Jan- 
uary 3, 1893, Senator Faulkner married Vir- 
ginia Fairfax Whiting, of Hampton, Virgipia, 
and they have one son, Wdiiting Carl}de Faulk- 
ner. 


SINCLAIR, Cephas Hempstone, 1847- 

Civil Engrineer and Scientist. Final Tear, 
1873 . 

Cephas Hempstone Sinclair, C. E., M. E., 
B. Sc., was born in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
December 4, 1847, son of George and Ruth 


Ann (Belt) Sinclair. His father was born 
May 18, i8o(), and died December 31, 1851 ; 
Ins mother was born Ma}' 12, 1812, and died 
December 17, 1891. Through Ids grand- 
father, George wSinclair, who married Mar- 
garet Ch'avcn, I)oth from near lA'csInirg, I.ou- 
doim Comity, Virginia, and his great-grand- 
father, George Sinclair, he is a descendant of 
John Sinclair, ( irrcal-grcat-grandfather) who 
came from Scotland in 1747, as a [lolitical ex- 
ile, with the families of Douglass, McDonald, 
SlK‘])hcr(l, and others, after the defeat of 



Charles Edward tlie Young Pretender, at Cul- 
loden, in 1746. His grandfather on the ma- 
ternal side was Alfred Belt, son of Carlton 
Belt, son of Higginson Belt. The parents of 
i\Ir. Sinclair removed from Ijmdoim Count}^ 
Virginia, to Charlottesville, in 1836, and pur- 
chased from Dr. Merriweather the place 
known as Locust Grove, once owned by the 
Lewis family. 

Mr. Sinclair received his education* at the 
University of Virginia, pursuing academic 
courses for two years, and an engineering 
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course for four years, and graduating in 1873 
with the degrees of Civil Engineer^ Mining 
Engineer, and Bachelor of Science. Novem- 
ber 14 following his' graduation, he entered 
the United States Coast Survey, with which 
he has been connected to the present time. 
During this long period he has had charge of 
many parties engaged in work of the greatest 
importance in triangnlation, topography, liy- 
drography, astronomical latitude, longitude 
and azimuth. He was in charge of the tele- 
graphic longitude work for ten years, 1888- 
1898; surveyed no miles of the boundary be- 
tween Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 1883- 
1885; surveyed sixty miles of the boundary 
between Virginia and North Carolina, 
1886-1887; and surveyed 405 miles of 
the oblique boundary between Califor- 
nia and Nevada, 1893-1899. In 1903 he 
was assigned to his present position of Chief 
Astronomer on the United States and Canada 
boundary west of tlie Rocky Mountains. He 
prepared the monograph on “The Oblique 
Boundary Between California and Nevada/' 
published with the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Report for 1900. He is a 
member of the National Geographic Society of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and of the Cosmos Qitb, of 
Washington City, where he maintains his 
home. 

Mr. Sinclair was married, June 4, 1879, to 
Miss Julia Stockton Farish, daughter of 
Thomas L. and Julia (Stockton) Parish. She 
was born September 20, 1850, and died April 
28, 1895. Two children .were born of this 
marriage — Howard Sinclair, born January 7, 
1881, died November 13, 1885; and Rosalie 
Sinclair, born October, 1882, died August, 
1883. 


BROUN, Thomas Lee, 1823 

Xiftwyar. I'inal Class, 1848. 

Thomas Lee Broun, a leading lawyer of 
Charleston, West Virginia, was born in Mid- 
dleburg, Loudoun County, Virginia, on the 


26tb of December, 1823. His parents were Ed- 
win Conway and Elizabeth (Channel) Broun, 
the latter a daughter of Dr. James Channel. 
His paternal grandfather was William Broun, 
a son of George and Margaret Broun of Scot- 
land, and a lawyer who emigrated from the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, Scotland, to the new 
world and settled in Northan Neck, Virginia, 
during the colonial days in the history of that 
state. He there practiced his profession for a 
nuinher of years. His brother, Dr. Robert 
Broun, settled near Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and died there in 1757. William Broun 
married Janetta McAclam, of Lancaster Court- 
ty, Virginia. Dr. James Channel was married 
to Susan Bnuly, widow of Perry Brady and 
daughter of William S. Pickett, of FaiKiuier 
County, Virginia. 

Thomas Lee Broun l)egan liis education in 
the village of Muldleburg, Virginia, where his 
preceptors were James B. D(K.kl, Thadcleus 
Herndon, Vandyke Neil, William B. Carr 
and others. At the age of vsixteen years he 
was left an orphan, and both he and his 
brother LeRoy were apiu’enticed to merchants 
in the village of Middleburg. Suliscquently, 
however, kind friends loaned them money 
whereby they obtained collegiate and univer- 
sity educations. In 1844 ThomavS L. Broun 
became a student in Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle, Pcnsylvania, where he I’cinaincd for 
two years, and in 1846 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, where he also spent two 
years, l)eing graduated in the class of June, 
.1848, on the comjdetion of a course in moral 
philosophy, natuPal philosophy, chemivSlry, and 
other branches of learning. After his gra<lu- 
ation lie taught school in Middleburg for two 
years, which was of great Iienefit to him in 
fixing firmly in his mind his knowledge of 
Greekj^ Latin, French and matlicmatics, all of 
which he had studied during his first year at 
the University of Virginia. 

In September, 1850, Mr. Broun went to 
Charleston, Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
(then a part of the Old Dominion) where he 
studied law in the office of Hon. George W. 
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Suiiimers, in 1850-51, with his associate Al- 
bert G. Jenkins. In January, 1852, he was 
admitted to the bar at Charleston, Kanawha 
County, and has since practiced there and in 
Boone County, West Virginia. In 1857, 
through the aid of William S. Rosecrans, then 
residing on Coal River, near Charleston, he 
was made President of the Coal River Navi- 
gation Company and became its attorney. He 
was also selected as attorney by other com- 
panies then engaged in mining and in trans- 
porting cannel coal to New York by way of 
New Orleans. This gave him an important 
and lucrative practice, and the clientage since 
accorded him has been of a distinctively rep- 
resentative character. He also became a di- 
rector in a Kanawha Bank at Malden, West 
Virginia, and was identified with journalistic 
interests as one of the editors of the '‘Kana- 
wha Valley Star,” which was a strong advo- 
cate of States-Rights Democracy prior to the 
Civil War. 

Mr. Broun became a member of the Kana- 
wha Riflemen, formed prior to John Brown's 
raid into Virginia. liis law partner, George 
S. Patton, a son of John M. Patton, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, (a very distinguished lawyer 
in his day), was captain of this company, 
which in April, i86t, unanimously ofifered its 
services to the State of Virginia. In May of 
that year Mr. Broun was detailed as recruit- 
ing officer with authority to raise a battalion 
in Boone and Logan Counties, Virginia, and 
succeeded in tliis undertaking, after which 
he reported to General Henry A. Wise, whose 
headquarters were then at Cliarleston. A sec- 
ond time he was ordered to the same counties 
to obtain another battalion. He was well 
known in these counties as an attorney-at-law, 
and he succeeded in raising a second bat- 
talion, but the Union troops drove the Con- 
federate soldiers out of the Kanawha Valley 
before Major Broun could return to Charles- 
ton with his battalion. With this battalion 
he retreated up Big Coal River, and joined 
General Wise’s command at White Sulphur 
Springs, in Greenbrier County, in August, 


186.1. The General then made him Major of 
the Third Regiment of the Wise Legion. In 
this capacity he served under Generals H. A. 
Wise, John B. hdoyd and Roliert E. Lee, 
whilst they severally commanded the Confed- 
erate forces between White Sulphur Springs 
and the Kanawha Valley in the summer and 
fall of 1861:. 

liaving been rendered unfit for field ser- 
vice by a severe attack of typlioid ]:)neumonia 
in the Western Virginia mountains, he was in 
March, 1862, transferred to Du])lin I)ei)ot 



as Ouartermaster and Commander of that 
Post. He was badly wounded at the l)attle 
of Cloyd’s Mx)untain, May 9, 1864. Upon 
recovering from his injuries, he continued in 
the service throughout tlic remainder of the 
war. In the battle of Cloyd’s Mountain the 
Confederates numbered about twenty-five hun- 
dred and the enemy seventy-five hundred. It 
was a very hotly contested engagement in 
which one-tenth of the command were either 
killed or wounded. In April, 1865, after the 
surrender at Appomattox, Major Broun was 
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sent to Loudoun County, \drginia. Tl was 
understood that General Mosley s coniniand 
would not be paroled, but treated as outlaws. 
Major iiroun went to Cieneral Carrolls head- 
quarters, near JMiddULurg, where be was 
(iuestioiied very closely as to where he was 
wounded and to what conunand lie ])elonged- 
After a consultation among the stall* officers 
it was concluded that Major Broun was cer- 
tainly killed at Cl<3\ars Mountain, and this 
decision was told to him. However, after dis- 
cussing as what would be done with the crip- 
pled officer, General Carroll decided that he 
was in truth Major Broun, and gave him his 
parole. 

Early in June, 1865, he returned to Charles- 
ton, West Mrginia, after an absence of four 
}’ears and found that his valuable law library 
and other personal property had been con- 
fiscated, but he at once began preparation^ 
for resuming the practice of law, and as ex- 
Coiifcderate soldiers were not permitted to 
practice in West Virginia for some time after 
the war, he removed to New York City, in 
June, 1866, and there resided for several years. 
As an attorney he made, whilst residing in 
New York, a specialty of Virginia and West 
Virginia law. After political disabilities in 
the latter State were removed, he returned, 
in the fall of 1870, to Charleston, and re- 
sumed the practice of his profession in the 
circuit courts, in the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals in West Virginia and in the Hnitcd 
States District and Circuit Courts for West 
Virginia. He was also identified with coal 
milling interests of his section of the State, 
and was President of the Coal River Navi- 
gation Company both before and subsequent 
to the Civil War. 

During the period of his early prosperity 
as a lawyer in Charleston, Major Broun also 
attained local j^rominence in other lines. He 
was an active member of the Masonic fratern- 
ity, and became a vestryman of St. John s Epis- 
copal Church at Qiarleston, in which capacity 
he has now served for about a half century. 
He attended the Triennial Episcopal Conven- 
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lions held in New ^'()^k, 11 ]ihL(leli)liia and 
Chieago in uSHo, 188^ and i88f>, ])eing .sent 
as a delegate I'rnni the Dineese nl West \ ir- 
ginia. Caiiip Thomas L. Bnum, U. S. V. V., 
No. 193, at Cliarleston, was named in his 
Inuior. Jle is a mem])er of CiiU\\) Patton of 
the Confederate X'etcrans. lie has been an 
officer and director in Slieltering Anns Hos- 
pital at Point tfreek, in Kanawha t.'ouiity and, 
in fact, has Ikch called to the leailersliip of 
almost every civic, military and business or- 
ganization with which he has I)een eonneeled. 
He has ])cen a director and officer in the 
West X'irg'inia Historical Society, and at this 
writing (in 1903) is its president. Ilis ora- 
torical power ha.s led to his selection on many 
occasions in which pul)lic addresses were to 
be delivered, and he has ever l)een able to hold 
the close and earnest attention of his auditors 
bccau.se of his logical and inleresling* presenta- 
tion of every subject on which be has s])oken. 

Major Broun was married June 7, 1890 , to 
Miss Mary M. lumtaine, of Hanover County, 
Virginia, and they have three children: 
Louisa Eontaiue the wife of Malcolm Jack- 
son, a lawyer of Charleston, West V'irginia; 
Ann (fonway, wife of Phillip S. Powers, of 
Richmond, West Mrginia; and Iljiitaine 
I>roun, also a member of the bar at Cdiarles- 
ton. 


BOOKER, William David, 1844- 

Fhysician. Filial Year, 1867; Meclioiiiic. 

Dr. William David Booker was born in 
Prince Ml ward County, Virginia, N<»vember 
nth, 184^1, a son of James Madison and Lucy 
Ann (Morton) P>ooker. The family is of 
Jiiigli.sh lineage. 

Dr. Booker began his education iti private 
schools in Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
and supplemented his ]jreliminary menial 
training by vStudy in 1 lampden-Sidncy C"oI- 
icgc of Virginia, entering the sophomore class 
in September, j86o, and continuing his studies 
in that institution to the end of the junior 
year, in June, i8f)2. PI is education was then 
interrupted l)y military service, for in Geto- 
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l:)cr, i(S()2, he joined i:hc Confederate i\rmy as 
a volnnteer,, Ijecoming a private in General 
l.ec's bodyguard. In IVlarch, 1863, he was 
transferred to Comjian}' K, Third Virginia 
Cavalr)', assigned to tlie T>rigade commanded 
by (General Fitzlnigh I.cc, and thus served 
until the close of hostilities. H'e was in nearly 
all tile liatlles and skirmishes in which the 
Brigade participated, and in the cavalry 
diarge at Kelley's Idird, iVarch 17, 1863, he 
wasi slightly Wfiunded and his horse was killed. 
He was also slightly wounded at the Ijattle of 
Trivilian's Station, Jitne 12, 1864. In Sep- 
tember, 1866, he began preparation for his 
chosen profession as a student in the Medical 
Department of the Universit}’ of Virginia, 
and was graduated in June, 1867. His first 
professional service was that of Clinical Re- 
porter in the Baltimore Infirmary, filling the 
position from Octoljer, 1867, until March,, 
1:868. In April he removed tO' Nebraska, 
where he engaged in practice until May, 1870, 
when he went to Tehuacana, Texas, remain- 
ing a practitioner of that town from July, 
1870, until December, 1872. In April, 1873, 
he located in Baltimore, where he has since 
engaged in the practice of Medicine. In ad- 
, dition to the duties of a private practice, Dr. 
Booker filled the position of Professor of 
Pliysiology and was Dean of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Baltimore from 1882 until 
1885 ; rrofess(jr of Diseases of Children in 
tlie Woman’s ’Medical College of Baltimore, 

:i 885-:] 893 ; Idiysician in Charge of the Thomas 
Wilson Sanitarium for Sick Children of Bal- 
timore, 1 884- :i 899; Associate in Pediatrics in 
Johns Irlopkins Plospital and Dispensary from 
1889 to the present; and Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics in Johns Hopkins University from 
1896. 

Dr. Booker has written many articles upon 
medical subjects, the value of which is widely 
recognized by the profession, and these in- 
clude: “ A Study of some of the Bacteria found 
in the Digecta of Infants affected by Summer 
Diarrhoea,” “Transactions, Ninth Internation- 


al Medical Congress,” :i:887; Second communi- 
cation on the same sul:)ject, ‘‘Archives of Pedi- 
atrics,” 1889; “A Case of Ulcerative Catarrhal 
Dysentery,'’ “Archives of Pediatrics,” 1891 ; 
“Tile lull lienee of Stimulation of the Mid- 
Iiraiii u])on the Respiratory Rythym of the 
Mlammal.” H. Newell M:artin ' and W. D. 
Booker, “Journal of Physiology,” 1878; “As 
to the Etiology of Primary Pseudo-membraii- 
ous InMammation of the Larynx and Trachea, 
with Remarks, on the Distrilmtion of Diph- 
theria Bacilli in Organs of the Body distant 



from the Seat of Local Inflammation,” “Arch- 
ives of Pediatrics,” 1893; “The Relation of 
Pseudo-Diphtheretic Angina to Diphtheria,” 
“Archives of Pediatrics,” 1892 ; “Combined 
Diphtheria, Measles and Chicken-pox,” “Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin,” Vol. IV.; “vStom- 
ach Washing in Children,” “Johns Plopkins 
Hospital Bulletin,” Vol. I ;” “Pneumonic Pro- 
cess due to Enlarged Bronchial Glands,” 
“Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin,” Vol. Ill ; 
“A Bacteriological and Anatomical Study of 
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the Suiniiier Diarrhoeas of Infants, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Reports,” \'ol. VI; “Early 
Historv of the Summer Diarrhoeas of In- 
fants,” “Archives of Pediatrics,” 1901; “A 
Case of Conoenital Diaphragmatic Hernia, as- 
sociated with recurrent attacks simulating 
Asthma Dyspcpticum,” “Archives of Pediat- 
rics,” 1897. Dr. Booker is the founder of the 
.-\nierican Pediatric Society, organized in 
1888 ; rvas die President of the Society in 1901 ; 
and is a member of the Medical and Chirnrgi- 
cal Faculty of Maryland. His social relations 
connect him with the University Club of Bal- 
timore, and the Johns Hopkins University 
Club. Politically he is a Democrat. 

In October, 1880, Dr. Booker was united 
in inarriag'e to Miss Julia Thruston Manning, 
and they have one son, John Manning Booker. 


MATTHEWS, William Baynhara, 1850- 

Iiawyer. Piaal Year, 1870. 

William B. Matthews, a. member of the 
Washington City Bar, was born in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, on the 20tli of July, 1850, 
and is a lineal descendant of Governor Sam- 
uel Matthews, who served with distinction in 
the Colonial period as Councillor, Com- 
mander of the fort at Old P’oint, and Gov- 
ernor, which position he held at the time of 
his' death in 1660. Governor Matthews had 
settled in Virginia as early as 1622, and has 
a county named for him. James Miiscoe 
Matthews, of .Richmond, Virginia, the 
father of William B. Matthews, and a lineal 
descendant of Governor Matthews, is one of 
the oldest and best known members of the 
Richmond, Virginia, Bar. His legal works' 
on civil and criminal law are highly regarded 
as text books in Virginia. He was at one 
time the Reporter of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, and was in the Legal 
Department of the Confederate Government. 
The mother of William B. Matthews was Miss 
Ellen. Bagby, of Lynchburg, Virginia, daugh- 


ter of George Bagby, Escj., and the only sis- 
ter of Dr. George William Baghy, the well 
known southern author. 

Young Matthews began liis. career as 
Deputy Clerk of Essex County, Virginia, a 
position which has often licen the ste]i|)ing 
stone to success in the legal j)rofession. .In 
1870 he entered the University of Yirginia as 
a law student, and was ])revented from a|)])lv- 
iiig for his degree ])y ill health. He enjoyed 
the good opinion of bis Professors, however, 



and was siibvsequently graduated from the 
Columbian University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Lawos and of Master of l..aw^s. 
x\fter leaving the LTniversity he liegan the 
practice of the law in Richmond, from which 
place he moved to Wavshington, D, C., in 
1888, and began his professional career, which 
has since been successfully pursued. He has 
established the reputation of being a learned 
land lawyer and has been for a number of 
years the attorney for the State of Idaho in 
the City of Washington. He has also ap- 
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pearecl as Attorney for the State of Oregon, 
and lias been the Washington Attorney for 
the Rio Grande & Western Railroad. A no- 
table case, in which he was successful, was 
that of Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, the 
founder of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, against the United States, which 
grew out of the violation of the flag of truce 
l)y the United States Army during the Civil 
Vv'ar. This case, which was pending before 
Congress for thirty-eiglit years, was finally 
lu'ought to a successful termination through 
iVlr. Matthew’s efforts. He has published sev- 
eral legal works, among which may be men- 
tioned ‘'Matthew’s Forms of Pleading,” 
“Guide for Executors and Administrators,” 
“Digest of Land Decision” and "Matthews’ 
Guide.” lie was for some time the editor of 
a ]>ublication relating to the public lands of 
the ’United States called “National Idoniain.” 
He is a thirty-second degree Alason, and is 
a member of the Delta Ka]:)pa Epsilon frater- 
nity. 

His wife before her marriage was Mass 
Alice P. Turner, daughter of the late Caro- 
linus Turner, of King George County, Vir- 
ginia, by whom he has two children : Will- 
iam B., Jr., a member of the Washington Bar, 
and Susan Rose Matthews. 


JONES, William A., 18^9- 

Iiawyer. Fijial Year, 1870; Xiaw. 

William A. Jones, who since March 4, 1891, 
has been a member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia, was born in Warsaw, Richmond Coun- 
ty, Virginia, on March 21, 1849. His father 
was Thomas Jones, Esq., of Richmond County 
and his mother before her marriage was Miss 
Anne Seymour Trowbridge. On his father’s 
side he belongs to a family long distinguished 
in Virginia, his great-grandfather, General 
Joseph Jones, having been prominent in the 
Revolutionary period. His grandmother, the 
wife of Thomas Jones, of Bellevue, Chester- 
field County, Virginia, was Mary Lee, of Lee 
Hall, Westmoreland County, Virginia, and a 


member of the distinguished Lee family of 
Virginia. Plis mother was the daughter of 
James Trowbridge, of Plattsburg, New York, 
who distinguished himself in the battle of 
Plattsburg and whose gallantry on that oc- 
casion was recognized by Congress. 

His early education was obtained at pri- 
vate schools of his neighborhood which fitted 
him for the Virginia Adilitary Institute. At 
the time of the fall of Richmond he was serv- 
ing with the Corps of Cadets in defence of 
that city. After the war he attended Cole- 



man’s School in Fredericksl^urg, and in 1868 
entered the University of Virginia, from 
which he was graduated in 1870 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Law. In July of that 
year he was admitted to the Bar and has 
practiced his profession with success ever 
since. He was elected to the Fifty-second 
Congress, and has represented the Tidewater 
District of Virginia ever since. Pie is a 
learned lawyer, an able debater, and is gener- 
ally regarded as among the ablest of Virginia’s 
representatives in Congress. In 1880 he was 
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a member of the National Democratic conven- 
tion which nominated General Hancock, and 
was Delegate at Large and Chairman of the 
\ irginia Delegation in the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1896. He was also Delegate at 
Large to the Democratic Convention of Kan- 
sas City in 1900. 

In January, 1889, he married Miss Claude 
Douglas Llotley, daughter of John Motley, 
Esq., and niece of the late Senator Coke of 
Texas, and has two children: William A., 
Jr,, and Anne Seymour Jones. LTis present 
address is Washington, D. C. 


DANIEL, James Robertson Vivian, 1850- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Year, 1870. 

James Robertson Vivian Daniel, Lawyer, 
of Richmond, Virginia, is a native of that 
City, born January i, 1850. He is the son 
of the late Peter Vivian Daniel, Jr., and Mary 
Robertson. His father was one of the leaders 
of the Richmond Bar before the Civil War, 
and was President of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad Company. 
His grandfather was Peter Vivian Daniel, 
Sr., who was an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States from 
1842 until i860. He is a great-grandson of 
Governor Edmund Randolph, who was Wash- 
ington's Attorney General and Secretary of 
State, and Governor of Virginia. 

Mr. Daniel acquired his early education at 
John P. McGuire's school in Richmond, and 
at that of Judge Richard H. Coleman, of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Then he attended 
the University of Virginia, where he remained 
until 1870 in the Academic Department. In 
1870 he took up engineering, and practiced 
the profession of an engineer for a year. He 
determined, however, to study Law and en- 
tered the Law School of Richmond College, 
having in the meantime the benefit of his 
father’s aid and counsel. In 1873 he traveled 
abroad, and upon his return began the prac- 
tice of the Law in association with his father. 
After his father's death lie formed a j)aTtncr- 


ship with Judge Edmund C. Minor, which con- 
tinned until 1893, when Judge Minor was 
made Judge of the Law and lujuity Court of 
the City of Richmond. 'Mr. Daniel is one of 
the leading Commissioners in (.Fancery of 
the City o-f Richmond. He is a member of 
the Delta Psi Ih'alernity, and also of the Sons 
of the Revolution. He has alwa)'s been a 
Democrat in ])olitics. His present address is 
TOOL Floyd Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 

In Detoher, 1883, he married Ilallie W. 
Williams, daughter of ILFert In Williams, 



Es([., a well known merchant O'f Richmond, 
and has three sons living, ]F) 1 )erl Williams 
Daniel, who is now in the enqiloy ol the 
Richmoml, h're(U'ncks 1 )urg & Potomac Rail- 
road Company; (.Fanning Williams Daniel, 
and James IFFertson Daniel. 


HARRISON, Robert Lewis., 1850- 

Ijawyer. Pinal Tear, 1870; Xiaw. 

Robert Lewis Harrison, Lawyer, New York 
City, was born Mardi 2, 1850, in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at CFarlottesville. son of 
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[^’ofessor Ccssncr and Eliza Lewis Carter 
(1'ncker) Flarrison. lie comes of a distin- 
^aiished ancestry. 1 1 is father was a member 
)f the widely known liarrison family which 
las i^'iven to the Cnited States two Presidents, 
UK I his mother was related to the equally well 
known families whose name she bore, and 
vvhicl) i^aive to the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and to the nation famous soldiers, states- 
men and scliolars. ( lessner Harrison, a Pro- 
fesso-r in the Lhiiversity of Virginia, and one 
of the most acconi])lishe(l teachers ever con- 



nected with the institution, was a g-reat-grand- 
son of Penjamin. Harrison, of Eockingham 
County, Virginia, who w?as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Eevolutionary War, an<l his 
maternal grandfather was ( Icorge Tucker, 
who came to Virginia from Permuda in 1796. 

Robert Lewis fdarrison received his early 
education under the prece])torship of his 
father, who was then occu])ying his Chair in 
the University of Virginia, and he subse- 
quently was a student in the private school, 
in Richmond, of Edward B. vSinith, who was 


afterwards Professor of Mathematics in Rich- 
mond College. He then for a short time at- 
tended Roanoke College, and then entered 
the Lhiiversity of Virginia, in which he was 
a student from t866 to 1870, graduating in 
the latter year with the degree of Master of 
Arts. For several years afterward, he was 
a teacher in various institutions — the Shenan- 
doah Wiley Academy, and the Norwood High 
School, ])oth of which are in Virginia, and 
in Davidson College (North Carolina), in 
which be was Professor of (meek and Ccr- 
maii. In his last year in the University of 
X'irginia, IMr. Liarrison had begun the study 
of Law, and having qualified for practice in 
the Court of Appeals in Virginia, he removed 
to New York City, as affording a larger 
field of effort. He was then licensed to prac- 
tice in 1878, and has been usefully and suc- 
cessfully engaged in his profession to the pres- 
ent time, with offices at No. 59 Wall Street. 
He is a member of the Hoard of Education 
of the City of New York; a member of the 
Par Association of the same city; Ih-eaident 
of the New York Southern Society ; a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association of the Lhiiver- 
sity of Virginia, of the LJn-iversity Cliih, the 
Reform Club, the Church Club, and many 
other social and professional associations. He 
is a Democrat in politics. 

In 189(8 he was married to IVl.iss Marie Ix)U- 
ise Duncan. They reside at No. 20 West 
Ninth Street, New York City. 


HARDAWAY, William Augustus, 1850- 

Fhysician. Pinal Year, 1867. 

Dr. William Augustus Hardaway, who is 
now ]iracticing medicine in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was born in Mobile, Alaliama, January 
8, 1850, a .son of William Augustus and l\fary 
del Parco Hardaway. More than two cen- 
turies have passed since the first Llardaway 
in America settled in Virginia, having crossed 
the Atlantic from England in 1680. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century Dr. Hard- 
away’s grandfather removed to Georgia. He 
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married a Miss Drummond, who was born in 
Ahrginia, and was of Scotch extraction. In the 
maternal line Dr. Hardaway is of Spanisli de- 
scent, his grandfather being a Spaniard of 
the name of Manuel Ventura del Barco, while 
the family name of his wife was Murrell. 

Dr. Hardawar^ was fortunate in having as 
one of his first instructors the Rev. (after- 
ward Rt. Rev.) G. K. Dunlop, a learned gen- 
tleman who conducted an excellent private 
school. Subsequently he became a ptipil in 
Westminster College, at Fulton, Missouri, and 



his collegiate course of a more specifically 
literary cliaractcr was pursued in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in the year i 866 -’ 6 y. His 
preparation for the practice of Medicine was 
received in the original College of Physicians 
and Surgeons (now e.xtinct) of St. Louis, in 
which he was graduated in the class of 1870. 
In 1873 he took an ad cundem degree in the 
Missouri Sledica'l Colleg'C. 

Having received his degree Dr. Hardaway 
commenced practice in St. Louis and entered 
upon a professional career in which he is still 
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actively engaged. He is now Professor of 
Diseases of die Skin and Syphilis in the Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis, and in 3885 
was honored with the Presidency of the Am- 
erican Dermatological Association of which he 
is still a member. His scientific writings have 
been voluminous, including ‘‘Essentials of 
Vaccination," Chicago, Janson, McClnrg & 
Company^ 1882; “Manual of Skin Diseases," 
2d edition, Lea Brothers & Company, 1 ‘hila- 
delphia, 1898; “American Text-book of Gen- 
ito-Urinary Diseases, Syphilis and Diseases of 
the Skin” (with Bangs), Philadelj)hia, W. I’-. 
Saunders, 1898. His many published articles 
and treatises upon different medical .subjects 
include contributions to Pepper’s "System of 
Medicine;’’ “Keating’s Diseases of Children;’’ 
“Morrow'.s System of Genito-Urinary Dis- 
eases, Syphilology and Dermatology;’’ “Sur- 
gery by American Authors;" “Cyclopedia of 
Medicine ami Surgery;” the “Reference Hand- 
book of the Medical Sciences," etc., etc., to- 
gether with seventy or eighty articles in the 
medical periodicals, home and foreign. Dr. 
Hardaway has received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts from the Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, and that of Doctor of Laws from 
Westminster Collc.gc. .He belongs to the So- 
ciety of Sous of the American Revolution. 

On January 8, 1877, ] 3 r. Hardaway' was 
united in marriage to Miss Lucy Nelson Page, 
and they have one son, Francis Page, boni 
April 26, 1888. 


HUGHES, Thomas, 1850- 

Lawyer. Pinal Year, 1873; Law. 

Thomas Hughes was born at Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, August 25, 1850. After attending pri- 
vate schools at his native place and in .Rich- 
mond, Virginia, he entered the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute at the age of fourteen years, 
which he attended during the war, the 
youngest by two years of any of the students 
there at that time. The studentvS formed ])art 
of the military force of the Confederacy, and 
were called out in defense of Richmond. 
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Shortly before the evacuation of Richmond in 
April, 1865, being the young'cst of the stu- 
dents, IVfr. Hughes was left with others on 
guard at the Institute, while the older ones 
went to the front, the Institute having been 
removed to Richmond to the Alms House 
from Lexington after its destruction by fire 
by General Hunter, of the Federal Army. 
After the close of the war, IVIr. Hughes was a 
student at the Richmond College, and later at 
the Baltimore City College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1872, first in his class, notwithstanding 
liis having taken the four years’ course in 
two. The following year, in 1873, he gradu- 
ated at the Law vSchooI of the University of 
Virginia, having completed the course in one 
year, receiving his degree of I>. L. Immedi- 
ately on his admission to the bar Air. Hughes 
opened an office in Baltimore, and hast since 
practiced his profession without the helj) of a 
partner. Llis practice is general, exce])t that 
he will not accept retainers in criminal cases. 

Mr. Hughes is a son of Dr. Alfred Hughes, 
whose wife was Miss Alary Kir])y Adrian, of 
Baltimore, a daughter of Washington Adrian. 
She was born at her father’s residence, u 
East Franklin street, iK'tween diaries and St. 
lAiul streets, September 30, 1830. Dr, Alfred 
Hughes, who was bom in Wheeling, Virginia, 
September 16, 182.4., was ])re])aring as a youth 
to enter the University of Virginia, and, just 
upon the point of entering, was prevailed n])on 
by a young com])anion to enter Muskingum 
College, ( 3 hio. He subsequently graduated 
at the Homoeopathic Alcdical College of PhiF 
adel])hia, receiving his degree of Doctor of 
Aledicinc. During the Civil War, Dr. Hughes 
was arrested by reason of his sympathies for 
the South, and upon his refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Lhiited States Govern- 
ment he was sent as a civil prisoner to the 
Government prison at Camp Chase, Ohio, 
where he remained for nine months., when a 
special exchange was effected for him and he 
thereupon went to Richmond, Virginia. He 
subsequently became a member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, where he warmly advocated 
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the enlistment of slaves in the Confederate 
ranks, rcsnltiiig in the formation of a coni- 
])any of negro troo])s which was drilled in the 
Capitol grounds at Richmond shortly lief ore 
the evacuation, hut they were not sufficiently 
proficient to render effective service before the 
fall of Richmond. U])on Dahlgren’s raid 
around Richmond, Dr. Hughes with the other 
members of the Legislature volunteered for 
its defense and bore arms., at the front until 
this temporary danger was past. 

Dr. Hughes practiced his profession in 



Richmond botli during and after the war, 
among his patients lieing the wife of General 
Robert E. Lee. In 1866 he moved to .Balti- 
more, where he died, after a successful pro- 
fessional career, February 25, .1880, aged fifty- 
six years. Biographical sketches of him ap- 
pear in Clcaves’s “Biographical Encyclopedia 
of Homoeopathic Physicians and Surgeons,” 
‘‘The Biographical Cyclopedia of Prominent 
Men in Maryland and District of Columbia,” 
and in Brant and Fuller’s ‘‘History of the Up- 
|'>or Ohio Valley.” The Doctor’s great-grand- 
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father, Felix Hughes, was* one of the earliest 
settlers in what is now wesfern Pennsylvania, 
then a part of Virginia. He emigrated from 
Loudoun County, Virginia, together with his 
own large family and that of the Swans and 
Hellers, making* a large colony. They set- 
tled about a hundred miles east of Fort Du- 
quesne, where Mr, Hughes built and main- 
tained a block-house for the protection of the 
families of the settlement from Indian incur- 
sions during the Revolutionary War. These 
facts are mentioned more at length in Plinths 
‘"Mirror of Border Life and History of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania.’’ When the County 
was set off to Pennsylvania, and Jefferson 
County, in which they lived, was organized, 
Mr. Hughes was the first Commissioner of 
that County. Later his grandson Thomas, af- 
ter serving ill the War of 1812, removed to 
Wheeling, Virginia, and established a line of 
steamers between Pittsburg and New Or- 
leans, by which he amassed a very comfortable 
fortune. He was; a man of fine executive abil- 
ity and spotless integrity. For thirty-two 
years he was Treasurer of Wheeling,, and was 
one of the Trustees of the stock of the Lit- 
erary Fund of Virginia, through the medium 
of which Literary Fund the University of Vir- 
ginia owed its original establishment. He died 
in Wheeling, June 20, 1849. The original 
Anierican anGestor of the family was Thomas 
Hughes, who settled in Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia,; in 1739, coming from County Donegal, 
Ireland. In one of his annual tours abroad 
Mr. tlughes visited the old family seat, and 
by inquiry at Invert the place of sailing, found 
tlirough the aid of a village priest some of the 
kindred of the name whose fathers had re- 
mained there. 

^ M was mamed to 

Roberta/ daughter of Captain Robert D, Thor- 
biirn, who prior to the war was an officer in 
the United States Navy, from which he re- 
signed to cast his lot 'yvith the South after 
firing on Fort Sumter. Another of liis datiglv' 
ters married Captain Morris, second in com- 
inand 'pn the ^'Monitor’’ in her m en- 
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counter with the Merrimac, and, after Captain 
Worden s injuries, in full command. . Cap- 
tain Thorburn died in 1886 at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. Mrs. Hughes’ grand- 
father, Captain Miles King, was an officer in 
the Revolutionary War. He was prominent 
in business and political circles in Norfolk, 
which city he served as Mayor for many years. 
Mr. Hughes compiled in 1874 and published 
in 1880 for private distribution, a book of 
family memoirs. Mr. Hughes, with his fam- 
ily, is a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore. In politics he is an old 
line Democrat. He is Past Master of Con- 
cordia Lodge, A. F. & A. M,. of Baltimore; 
one of the original mcmiDers of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore City, whose committee on 
admission he served a term as chairman; he 
is also a member of the American Bar As- 
sociation and of the Maryland Historical wSo- 
ciety. His office is at 223 St, Paul Street, in 
the Graham Bnilding, which building belongs 
to Mr. FInghes. He has two sons — one, 
Thomas Hughesi, Jr., a student at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and a younger son Neill. 
He has four daughters; the eldest, Adrian, is 
the wife of Alexander ElHcott Maccouan, for- 
merly of Baltimore, hut now of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where he is Superintendent of 
the Electrical Department of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. His remaining daughters are 
Katherine Kirby Huglies, R(*iberta Thorlmrn 
HughevS, and Martha King Hughes, A bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Hughes appears in 
Nelson's ^"History of Baltimore.” 


STEELE, James Nevett, 1850- 

Clerfirymau. Pinal Yeftr, 1871, 

Rev. James Nevett Steele, Vicar of Trinity 
Glnirch,^ New York City, a son of 1 . Nevett 
and Rosa: I. (Nelson) Steele, was born 
iti Caracas, Venezuela, March 22, 1850, while 
his father was Charge d’AflEaires under Presi- 
'deiit Taylor. 1 . Nevett Steele, an eminent 
Maryland lawyer, traces his ancestry to an 
old English family, who were prominent resi- 
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dents of Whitcstone, England. Elis wife, 
Rosa Landonia (Nelson) Steele, was the 
daughter of the lion. John Nelson, who 
served in the United States Senate, and was 
a descendant of General Roger Nelson, who 
served with distinction and honor during the 
R e volu t ion a ry War. 

I’he educational achaintages enjoyed ])y the 
Rev. James Nevett Steele were olEained at 
private schools in iVIaryland — one taught by 
Rogers Birnie Taneytown, and another taught 
])y the liev. Thomas Richey and the Rev. 



George F. Morrison, Baltiniore. Pie then pur- 
sued a two years’ course of study at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, from 1869 until 1871, 
after which he studied Law at the University 
of Maryland, was admitted to the Bar of 
Maryland in 1872, and up to the year 1879 
he practiced this profession in partnership 
with his father and brother. In the latter 
named year he entered the General TheologiT- 
cal Seminary, New York City, from which 
he was graduated in 1882 with the degree of 
Badiclor of Divinity. Later he was ordained 


a Deacon, and then became Assistant to the 
Rector of Calvary Church, New York City. 
In May, 1883, he was ordained to the Priest- 
hood, and became Rector of Zion Church, 
\\ appinger’s Falls, New York, where he of- 
ficiated until 1890, when he was appointed 
Vicar of Trinity Church, New York City, and 
in this capacity he is serving at the present 
time (1903). In addition to the duties of 
his parish, he has written a number of es- 
says on various subjects which have been pub- 
lished in the leading periodicals, together with 
a number of his sermons. In 1887, the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Music, He is President of the Maryland 
Society, of which he has also been Chaplain, 
Chaplain of the New York City Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, a 
member of the Century Association, the Gro- 
licT Club, the New York Southern Society, 
and many other social and patriotic organiza- 
tions. in politics he is a Democrat. 

In 1872, tlie Rev. James Nevett Steele was 
married to Elelen Pludson Aldrich, daughter 
of Herman D. Aldrich, of New York City, 
and nine children have been born to them. 
The family reside at 410 West Twentieth 
Street, New York City. 


KERN, Robert Horace, 1850- 

Iiawyer. Final Year, 1872. 

Robert Horace Kern, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, of St. Louis, Missouri, was 
born in Bourbon County, Kentucky, Novem- 
ber 18, 1850, a son of Strother and Char- 
lotte (Letton) Kern, also of Kentucky. At 
a period antedating the Revolutionary War, 
the Kern family was founded in Virginia, 
and the maternal ancestors, leaving their na- 
tive England, settled in the Colony of Mary- 
land. 

Following a course of study in private 
schools of Kentucky, Robert H, Kern entered 
the University of Lexington, Kentucky, spend- 
ing there the year of iSyo-’yi. He next nia- 
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triciikted in the University of Virginia, where 
he remained until June, 1872, after which he 
engaged in teaching school for a year and a 
half in Bourhon County, Kentucky. On the 
expiration of that period he opened a law of- 
fice in St. Louis, Missouri, where he has 
practiced uninterruptedly since 1874, direct- 
ing his attention more particularh' to Civil 
Law. He is now counsellor for a number of 
important corporate interests, and before the 
consolidation of the street railroad lines he 
was counsel for the St. Louis Street Railway 



Company. He gives an earnest and intelli- 
gent support to the Democracy, is a recog- 
nized leader in the ranks of his party, and 
in 1896 and again in 1898 was the candidate 
of his ])arty for Congress. In the social and, 
fraternal circles of St. Louis he is prominent. 
He is a Kniglit Templar and Scottish Rite 
Mason, also a member of the Mystic Shrine, 
and belongs to the Mercantile and Jefferson 
Clubs of St. Louis. 

Mr. Kern was united in marriage to Miss 
Leckie MurriwSoig who died in October, 1893, 


and his present wife bore the maiden name 
of Mildred Ray. By the first marriage there 
was one son, Robert H. Kern, Jr., who is now 
attending W ashington IJniversity , and a 
daughter, Mary Kern, seventeen years of age. 


EVE, William Frederick, 1851- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Year, 1871; Law. 

Judge William Frederick Eve, who since 
1878 has been upon the bench as Judge of the 
County Court of Richmond County, and its 
successor the City Court of Richmond County, 
was born in Augusta, Georgia, March 8, 1851 . 

He is descended from distinguished ILiglish 
ancestry, his great-grandfather having been 
Oswell Eve, a Captain in the English navy 
who resigned his position a nundjer of years 
prior to the Revolutionary War and settled at 
G ermantown, Pennsy 1 van i a , nc ar Idu laclel])h i a . 
He took an active interest in the welfare of 
the Colonies, and was one of the signers of 
a protest aginst the Stamp Act, Joseph Eve, 
the grandfather of Judge Eve, was a planter 
in the West Indies, and the inventor of the 
first roller gin for long staple cotton. These 
gins were manufactured in tlie Bahama Is- 
lands until Ins return tO' the United States, 
when he continued their manufacture, first at 
Charleston, and afterward near Augusta, 
Georgia, his plant at the latter place, in 181 T, 
being within sight of the | 3 lacc where Eli 
Whitney manufactured his gins. The fatlicr 
of Judge Eve was Joseph Adams Eve, M". I)., 
LL. D., a distinguished physician of Augusta, 
and one of the founders of tlie Medical De^ 
partment of tlie University of Georgia. He 
won a national reputation for skill in his pro- 
fession, and was noted for liis general benevo- 
lence. His wife, Sarah Garland Cbmlis, was 
a woman of strong and saintly character, and 
was the niother of a large and influential fam- 
■ily.::; , • ■ : ' y 

The early education of Judge Eve was ac- 
quired in the Richmond Academy of Augusta, 
and in Adairsville, Georgia, under the private 
instruction of Major John BL Fitten. He 
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also spent two years in the Academic Depart- 
ments of the University of Virginia as a stu- 
dent of Philosophy, Literature, History and 
kindred studies, and then took up the study of 
Law in the same institution under John B. 
Minor and Stephen ( ). Southall, two distin- 
guished Professors of that time. Three years 
having been passed in collegiate work in the 
University, he was graduated in the class of 
1871. 

He at once returned to his home in Augusta, 
Georgia, and in September of that year was 
admitted to the bar. Before entering upon the 
].n*actice of his chosen profession he went to 
Washington, Georgia, where he spent a year 
in the law office of William M. Reese, a dis- 
tinguished jurist and a former law partner of 
Robert Toombs. On. the expiration of that 
period he opened his office in Augusita, and re- 
mained an active member of the bar until his 
elevation to the bench. The judicial bent of 
his mind was early manifest in his service as 
a Justice of the Peace. Pie was elected to 
that office for the one hundred and twentieth 
district, G. M.., when but twenty-one years 
of age, and his decisions indicated singular 
clearness and judgment. In 1875 became 
the Solicitor of the County Court of Richmond 
County, and for three years filled that position. 
In October, 1878, he was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, Judge of the County Court 
of Richmond County, and when it was super- 
seded through an Act of the Legislature, by 
the City Court of Richmond County, he again 
received an appointment from the Governor to 
the bench of the newly created Court, and has 
been the incumbent since September, 1881. 
The jurisdiction of the City Court is coexten- 
sive with the County, with unlimited civil juris- 
diction, and on the criminal side has juris- 
diction in misdemeanors, with writ of error 
direct to the Supreme Court of the State in 
both civil and criminal cases. The functions 
of this office make him the sole Commissioner 
of Roads and Revenue for Richmond County, 
and the duties of this position, in addition to 
those of the bench, he has performed contin- 


uously since Oclober, .1878. As. a Judge upon 
the bench lie has made an enviable record for 
insight into tlie principles of the cases brought 
before him. His decisions have been reviewed 
in fifty volumes of the Georgia Reports, and 
his o])inions have lieen almost uniformly sus- 
tained by the higher court. He has taken a 
bold stand against certain infractions of the 
law, especially the carrying of concealed 
weapons, and has been notably active in sup- 
pressing mob violence, having won national 
fame in these particulars. 



Judge Eve has long been and remains an 
active participant in many public and private 
enterprises of the city. He is a member and 
for several years was the President of the Rich- 
mond County Agricultural Society. He is a 
member of the Bar Association and the Au- 
gusta Bar AvSsociation. In business life he 
figures prominently, being the President of the 
Augusta & Summerville Land Company, Vice 
President of the xAugusta Real Estate and Im- 
provement Company and a director in the Mu- 
tual Real Estate and Building Association, and 
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the AVest Side Development Company. 
Among charitable and religious organizations 
he is! a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Augusta Orphan Asylum, a director in the 
Young Men’s Library Association, and a 
steward in the Methodist Church. In politics 
he has always been an ardent Democrat, sus- 
taining the party in all its positions, and being 
prominent in the councils of the party leaders 
of the State. 

On the i6th of May, 1876, Judge Eve was 
married to Miss Ida Allie Evans, the daugh- 
ter of General Clement A. Evans, a command- 
ing officer of the Confederate service, and a 
minister of the Gospel. Their living children 
arc: Allie Walton, Sarah Garland, William 
Frederick, and Ida Evans. 


WATTS, Legh Richmond, - 

Xiawyer. rtnal Year, 1867; naw. 

Legh Richmond Watts, of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, is a native of that city, and is the son 
of Dr. Edward Moore Watts and Anne Eliza 
i\iaupin. His grandfather, Colonel Dempsey 
Watts, was one of the earliest settlers in the 
vicinity, and was a member of the well known 
family of that name. His mother’s ancestor, 
Gabriel Maiipin, fled from France to England 
in 1699 and emigrated to Virginia in 1700, 
settling in Williamsburg. Flis grandson, 
Gabriel Maupin, was born February 12th, 
1737, and married Docus Allen. Fie was in 
command of the powder magazine at Will- 
iamsburg during the Revolutionary War, and 
received an autograph letter from Patrick 
Henry, when Governor, commending him for 
faithful and efficient service. His son, George 
Washington Maupin, who was Surgeon in 
the United States Army, married Anne Mof- 
fatt. Their daughter, Anne Eliza, married 
Dr. Edward M. Watts. 

Legh R. Watts was educated at the Vii'- 
ginia Collegiate Institute, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, Professor N. B. Webster, Principal; at 
the Norfolk Male Institute, Professor James 
Southgate, Principal; and at the Norfolk 


Academy, ih'ofcssor \Vm. l\. (ialt, Principal. 
At the outbreak of the war, he enlisted in 
the Confederate service and was sii])se(jnenlly 
discharged. Afterwards, he re-entered and 
served througliout the war, and was paroled 
at Greensboro, North Carolina, n])on the sur- 
render of General Johnston’s Army. On 
tlctober ,18, ■i<St)5, lie entered the ibiiversily of 
v'irgiuia, taking the Academic Course. Tlic 
flrst vear he graduated in Cheinisir\’, Moral 
Philosophy and Political Ecnnom\'. in his 
second year, in hStiy, he graduated in the 



Scliool of Law and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Lawas. 

In Octolicr, ,1868, lie caanmenced the prac- 
tice of Law in Portsmoutli as a inenilier of 
the firm c;f Ilolladay, Gayle & Watts. la 
1870 he was .elected Judge of Norfolk County, 
which position he continued to b<.)ld until 
1880, when he resumed the practice of the 
Law, and after a time formed a partnership 
with Goodrich Flatton, under the firm name 
of Watts & Hatton. In ,1884 he. was ap- 
pointed Counsel for the Seaboard & Roanoke 
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Railroad Co. In 1890 he was niadc General 
Counsel for the Seaboard Air LiiK9 and in 
1901: was appointed General Counsel for the 
entire system now known as the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, with heackiuarters at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. During this period he had 
charge of and conducted all the important 
litigation connected with tliis corporation, some 
of which attained a National reputation. 

He was ]:h-esident of the Council of the 
City of ILrtsmouth for eight years, and 
served one term as Director of the Eastern 
Lunatic Asylum, by appointment of Governor 
Fitzhugh Lee. He served two terms as a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was for one term 
Commander of Stonewall Camp, Confederate 
Veterans, Portsmouth^ Virginia, and for two 
terms Supreme Regent of the Royal Arca- 
num. In 1880 he was an Elector on the Na- 
tional Democratic ticket from the Second 
District of Virginia, and w^as President of the 
Democratic State Convention of 1888. Dur- 
ing this period he was actively engaged in 
politics, but always declined political office, 
serving' as a Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the entire period of which the 
Plon. John S. Barbour was party Chairman. 
Has .had no connection with politics since 
1896, when he declined to support Bryan and 
voted for P’almer and Bucker. In 1900 he 
dedined to support either candidate. In 1883 
he was elected President of the Bank of 
INjrtsnionth, which position he now holds. 

He was married on November 26th, 1868; 
to Mattie Peters, daughter of Wni. H. Peters, 
Esq., and has six children : Mary Reed, the 
wife of Goodrich Hatton, Esq.; Ann Maupin, 
Mattie Legli, Samuel, Marjory Peters and 
Winifred Washington Watts. His present 
address is Portsmouth, Virginia. 


KILBY, Wilbur John, 1850- 

Xiawyex. Pinal Year, 1872 ; Iiaw. 

Judge Wilbur John Kilby was born in Suf- 
folk, Virginia, April 18, 1850, a son of John 


Richardson and Martha Jane Louisa (Smith) 
Kilb)\ His ancestors were people of strong 
moral character as well as of marked intel- 
lectual endowments. His father was born 
in Hanover County, Virginia, December 31, 
1819, and died in Suffolk, Virginia, Deceni- 
])er 3, 1878. John Richardson Kilby was left 
fatherless at an early age and, in consecjuence 
thereof, had l)Ut limited educational privileges. 
When a youth of fourteen he l)ecame assistant 
to the Clerk of the Courts of Nansemond 
County, Virginia. After a few years in that 



position he became Sheriff; and as his' official 
duties brought him into close relation with 
the Courts he became imbued with a desire 
to study Law.^ He began reading alone and 
was soon prepared for admission to the Bar. 
In practice he won distinction as a profound 
thinker and logical reasoner, and no man of 
his day in Virginia had a vStronger hold upon 
a jury or greater power before the Courts. 
Pie also represented Nansemond County, in 
the General Assembly in 1851-2-3, was a Pres- 
idential Elector from the State, and was fre- 
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qucntly a delegate tO' State and National 
Conventions of his party. His Christian faith 
permeated his life and he was. a leading mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church. 

Judge Wilbur John Kilby acquired his early 
education in private schools in Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, although his studies were greatly in- 
terrupted by the Civil War. In October, 
1867, he entered Randolph-VTacon College, at 
Boydton, Virginia, where he was graduated in 
June, 1S70. In October of that year he en- 
tered the Law Classes under Professors 
Minor and Southall, in the University of Vir- 
ginia, and after two years of study there was 
admitted to the Bar. He formed a partner- 
ship in 1872 for the practice of his profession 
with his father under the firm name of John 
R. Kilby and Son and so continued until the 
death of the senior partner in 1878. They 
had a large amount of bankruptcy as well 
as other law business and their practice ex- 
tended over Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Prin- 
cess Anne and Southampton Counties, and to 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. On the death of the father the busi- 
ness of the firm passed intO' the hands of the 
son, who continuing an active member of the 
Bar, still maintained his office in Suffolk. He 
was elected, in December, 1885, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the position of Judge of the 
County Court for Naiisemond County, and en- 
tered upon the discharge of the duties of the 
office oil the ist of January, 1886. Pie has 
served for three consecutive terms, covering 
a period of eighteen years and one month end- 
ing on the 1st of February, 1904. For four 
termsi he served as a member of the City 
Council of Suffolk, having been elected on the 
ticket of the Democratic party, of which he 
has always been a supporter. He has been 
chairman of the Democratic Committee of his 
County and has frequently been a delegate to 
State Conventions. 

Aside from his profession Judge Kilby has 
always taken an active interest in edncatioiial 
and literary matters. He waS' elected a trustee 
of Randolpli-Macon ColI.ege in June, 1883, and 


has taken a licl])ful part in promoting the edu- 
cational enterprises of that institution. 

Judge Kilby s first wife was Harriet L. 
Brownley, of King and Oueeii County, Vir- 
ginia. His ])resent wife was IVlary Drury 
Plolladay hfnney. of Suffolk, Two sons and 
a daughter of the first marriage are now liv- 
ing; the fourth and only other child of the 
same marriage having died in infancy. 


DABNEY, Thomas Smith, 1850- 

Pliysician. Pinal ITear, 1874. 

Dr. Thomas Smith Dabney, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was liorn in Hinds County, Mis- 



vsissippi, May 16, 1850, his parents being 
Thomas Smith and Sopliia (Hill) Dabney of 
Virginia. lie ls a descendant of J(,)hn D’Au- 
bigne, who was born in England between 1660 
and 1670. With his two children, John and 
Elizabeth, he came to America and Mr. Dal)- 
ney of this review is descended from John 
D’Aubigiie, Jr., through his son George, of 
Dabney’s Ferry, Virginia, and the latter’s son. 
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Benjamin Dabney, of Belle vne, King* and 
Queen County, Virginia. The last named mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Smith, a daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Smith of Shooter’s Hill, a de- 
scendant of Captain John Smith. In the course 
of time the family name had been changed from 
the French form to the present English or- 
thography. Benjamin and Sarah (Smith) 
Dabney were the parents of Colonel Thomas 
Smith Gregory Dabney, of Elmington, Vir- 
ginia, but afterward of Burleigh, Mississippi, 
the father of Dr. Thomas S. Dabney. 

Dr. Dabney was a student in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in i873-’74, pursuing an 
Academic Course. He prepared for his pro- 
fession in Tulane Medical College, New Or- 
leans, and the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred upon him in 1879. 
meantime, however, he had engaged in teach- 
ing school from 1874 until 1S77, hut since pre- 
|.)aring for the practice of M’edicine he has 
devoted his business attention exclusively to 
his professional duties in that line. He is the 
author of a number of monographs on various 
medical subjects, including yellow fever, ty- 
phoid fever, diseases of the tropics, masked 
nervous diseases, toxic effects of quinine with 
report of cavses, and many others. He is a 
member of the Orleans Parish Medical So- 
ciety, of which he was elected President in 
December, 1899. Fie also belongs to the 
Louisiana State Medical Society, the Ameri- 
can Medical Associatit)!!, and is a member de 
ia Societc Royale de Medicine Publique de 
Belgique, and de la Societe Beige d’Astron- 
omie. Socially he is connected with the Round 
Table and Tramsportation Clubs of New Or- 
leans. In 1883 he was Deputy Coroner of 
New Orleans, and in November, 1885, through 
competitive examination, l.)ecamc Medical Ex- 
aminer in the Pension Office in Washington, 
D. C. In 1898, upon the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, he was appointed As- 
sistant Surgeon in the United States Army, 
and was made Post Surgeon at Jackson bar- 
racks in New Orleans. 

Dr. Dabney was married, May 16, 1884, to 


Miss Ida May Ewing, of New Orleans, and 
they have one living child, Thomas Ewing 
Dabney, born in New Orleans, April 16, 1885. 


KENT, Henry Thompson, 1851- 

Iiawyer. Pinal Year, 1872; Law. 

Henry Thompson Kent, actively engaged 
for over twenty-five years, in the practice of 
law in St. Louis, Missouri, was born in Louisa 
County, Virginia, February 26, 1851. 

He obtained his early education as a stu- 



dent in private, schools of his native county. 
He was afterwaials a ])npil in a preparatory 
school near Rapidan, Virginia, known a.Si Lo- 
custdale Academy, and entering the University 
of Virginia in 1870, he remained in the Law 
Department until his proficiency entitled him 
to the degree of Bachelor of Law, which was 
conferred upon him at the time of his gradua- 
tion in June, 1872. Fie has since been a legal 
practitioner of St. Louis, Missouri, making a 
specialty of Civil Law, and representing as 
counsel from time to time many important in- 
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terestis. In addition to his legal attaiuineiits, 
his integrity and high character has won for 
him the respect and confidence of the bench 
and bar of St. Louis. He possesses unusual 
gifts as a s*peaker, which make him sought 
after on many public occasions, and numerous 
addresses have appeared in the public prints 
and in pamphlet form. 

In 1872 he was medalist of the Jefferson So- 
ciety at tlie University of Virginia, and he 
held membership with the Sigma Chi, a col- 
lege fraternity. In 1889 he was Alumni Orator 
at the annual Commencement exercises of his 
Alma Mater, and has always been deeply in- 
terested in the progress of the institution. He 
belongs to the St. Louis Bar Association, and 
the Missouri Bar Association, and is one of 
the faculty of the Law Department of Wash- 
ington University. His political views are in 
harmony with the platform of that section of 
Democracy which endorses the gold standard. 
During the memorable campaign of 1896 he 
was very prominent upon the stump, as well 
as very active in Committee work in opposi- 
tion to the free-silver movement. In 1883 he 
was elected a member of the Missouri Legis- 
lature. Socially he is connected with the St. 
Louis Club, University Club, and the Noonday 
Club, all of St. Louis. 


McGREW, George Smith, 1851- 

Bnsmess Man. Final Year, 1869, 

George Smith McGrew, of St. Louis, the 
founder of the Travelers^ Protective Associa- 
tion of America, was born at Lexington, Mis- 
souri, June 6, 1851, a son of Joseph and Eliz- 
abeth (Smith) McGrew, natives of Kentucky. 
His father, a prosperous merchant, removed 
with bis family to St. Louis in 1858 and died 
there ill 1867. 

As a student ' in the Washington Public 
School of St. Louis, Missouri, George Smith 
McGrew mastered the elementary branches of 
English learning and afterwards continued his 
studies ill the City University and the Wash- 
ington University, both of St, Loitisv His 


school life was ended wlien lie left the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in July, .1809. ilis busi- 
ness career has Ijeen one of consecutive ])ro- 
grcssioii. He was first employed as a clerk in 
a wholesale hardware house and then Idled 
positions of a varied charcler until he became 
a traveling salesman for George D. liarnard 
& Co., wholesale stationers and lilank liook 
manufacturers of St. Louis in oSyH. The re- 
muneration which he received for his services 
was at first small, and gradually was in- 
creased as he demonstrated his ability, and dis- 



played special aptitude in the business. Al- 
though he started out on horseback, traveling 
through a thinly populated section of Missouri, 
within a few years he bad become one of the 
leading representatives, of the house, introduc- 
ing the business into twent3'-lw(> Stales and 
Territories and educating many salesmen for 
■his establishment. His continuous progress, in 
the business gained Ifini the junior partnership 
in 1890, and since that time lie has had charge 
of the sales department in the largest bousie in 
his line of business in the world. The inter- 
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csts of the lr<ivc‘lin!i> men of the ITnilcd Slates 
Air. lMc(ircw has naturally made his own, and 
he is now a member of almost every Associa- 
tion of commercial travelers in the United 
States, hi 1887 '^as elected President of 
the Alissouri Division of the Travelers’ Pro- 
tective AvSsociation of the United States, and 
was re-elected to the same office in 1888, 
1889, and 1890. Tn June, 1890, the Travelers’ 
Protective Association of the United States 
went out of existen.ee and the Travelers’ 
Protective Association of America was organ- 
ized. Mr. McCirew was unanimously elected 
the fii’bt National Jb’csident, and is the father 
of the organization. He was re-elected in 1891 
at Little Rock, Arkansas,, and in 1892 at Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia, he was elected with- 
out opposition. Tn 1893 declined a re-elec- 
tion because of the multitudinous demands 
made u])on him by his business. The Trav- 
elers’ Protective Association of America is the 
largest Association of commercial travelers in 
the world, having a branch organization in 
every State in the Union. Mr. McGrcw pre- 
sided at the meeting of the commercial trav- 
elers at the World’s Columbian Exposition, in 
Uiicago, June, 3893. He is recognized as a 
leading and inHucntial factor in business cir- 
cles in wSt. l-ouis, and is a member of the 
A'lcrcantile Club, Missouri Athletic Club, Pres- 
ident of the Glen Echo Country Club, which 
has the finest Club House and Grounds in 
America, President of the St. Louis (Jolf As- 
sociation, Director of the Western (jolf Asso- 
ciation, Secretary of the Golf Committee of 
the Olympic Games of the St. Louis World’s 
luiir. His fraternal relations connected him 
with the T.eg'ion of Monor and the Royal Ar- 
canum, and in Masonry he has attained the 
Kniglit Temjdar degree, being a member of 
tile St. yVldemar Commandcry No. 28. For ten 
years he has been associated with Military 
affairs, having, on September 13, 1893, been 
appointed Ca])tain and Commissary of the 
First Regiment of Infantry of the Missouri 
National Guard, in which he served for three 
years. In 3894 he organized the McGrew 


Guards, composed of many of the leading 
young men of St. Louis. This company Ix:- 
came widely known throughout the West. In 
June, 1898, it was mustered into the service 
of the United States as Company C, First Mis- 
souri Volunteers, and served through the 
Spanish- American War. In February, 1902, 
Captain McGrcw was appointed on Governor 
Dockery’s staff with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Colonel McGrew was married, April 18, 
1877, Pinkie, daughter of Colonel John 
Donaldson, of Waverly, Missouri, and they 
have one daughter, Bcttie Myrtle, now the 
wife of Albert Bond Lambert. 


BOYKIN, Elias Miller, 1851-1903 

Ba^er. Pinal Tear, 1873. 

Elias Miller Boykin, for many years a banker 
and manufacturer at Camden, South Carolina, 
was born on the family estate, “Plane Hill” 
in Kershaw County, near Camden, South Caro- 
lina, October 16, 1851, a son of Alexander 
Hamilton Boykin and Sarah Jones cle Saus- 
sure. The ancestral line is traced back to 
Ed. Boykin, who removed from Caernarvon- 
shire, Wales, to Virginia and sicttlccl in Isle .of 
Wight County in 1685. His grandson, Will- 
iam Boykin, removed from Virginia to Ker- 
shaw County, South Carolina, establishing his 
home near Camden in 1755. He was the 
great-grandfather of Elias Miller Boykin. On 
the. maternal line Mr, Boykin is descended 
from Henry do Saussurc of Lausanne, who 
emigrated to South Carolina in 173J, vSettling 
in the Beaufort district near CcxDsawhalchic. 

To the private school called The Academy, 
of Camden, South Carolina, Elias Miller Boy- 
kin was indebted for the early educational 
privileges he enjoyed between the years 1859- 
1862. lie then benefited by the instruction of 
a private preceptor at home until 3865, when 
he entered the Normal School at Newton, 
New Jersey, remaining there from 1866 until 
1868. He next became a student in the Qie- 
shire Academy at Cheshire, Connecticut, where 
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he was graduated in 1870, and thus having re- 
ceived ample preliininar}' training, in October 
of that year, he was enrolled as a student in 
the University of Virginia, where he coiw 
tinned his studies until July, 1873. 

In October, 1873, he went to Baltimore, 
l\laryland, and entered upon his bnsines.s career 
as a member of the tirni of J. I. Middleton & 
Company, then engaged in the cotton trade. 
For five years he was associated with com- 
mercial activity in Baltimore, after which he 
returned to South Carolina and engaged in 



planting. In 1892 he organized the Farmers’ 
& Merchants' Bank at Camden, South Caro- 
lina, was elected its President, and retained 
this position until his death, so managing its 
affairs that it became one of the strong finan- 
cial concerns of this part of the State, In 1900 
he organized the DeKalb Cotton Mill Com- 
pany with a capital of three hundred thousand 
dollars, and as President and Treasurer of the 
same placed it upon so strong a basis that the 
enterprise has already met with a high degree 
of success. He was a farsighted, energetic 


business man, capable of directing large and 
important enterprises, standing among the 
leading representatives of commercial and li- 
nancial interests in South Carolina. The inilii- 
ence of Mr. Boykin was also Felt in political 
circles, and he was honored with various posi- 
tions of public trust and res])ousi1)ility. He 
was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from South Carolina in i882-’83, was re- 
elected in 1884, and continued in the office 
until 1883, when he resigned to accept the po- 
sition of United States Marshal for the Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, niuler President Cleve- 
laud's first administration. He was a Cold 
Standard Democrat, and was a clelugale to the 
National Democratic Convention which nom- 
inated Grover Cleveland for the Presideney in 
1884, While a student in the University of 
Virginia he belonged to the Sigma C hi bra- 
ternity, and he held membership with the Al- 
ston and Alheneum Clubs of P>alti)nort% and 
the Charleston Club of (.harleston, South 
Carolina. 

On the 2(')th (jf November, 1875, 
kin was united in marriage to Miss luicy (far- 
tor Cooke, of Charlottesville, Virginia, and to 
them was born a sum, Newton Cooke Boykiij. 
Mr. Boykin died November iB, 1903. 


MORRELL, Michael Pinckney, 1850- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1873; Medicine, 

Dr. Michael Pinckney M'orrcll, the S(Hi of 
Michael Pinckney and Mildred Annie (lUed- 
soe) Morrell, was born in Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, September 9, 1850, ami is a desccndanl 
of English ancestors, who, on crossing the At- 
lantic prior to the Revolutionary War, settled 
in South Carolina, since which time the fatn- 
ily has been represented in the South. 

Dr, Morrell received an excellent literary 
education in private schools of Arkansas, stt|)“ 
plemeiited by study in the St. Louis Univer- 
sity, of St. Louis, Missouri. He next entered 
the Trans^dvania University, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and his professional training was 
received in the University of Virginia, which 
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he entered as a medical student and from 
which he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine upon Ids graduation with the class 
of 1873. continued in post-graduate work 
in the same institution for a year, and after- 
ward profited 1)}' instruction from some of the 
most cele1)rated Physicians and Surgeons of 
the old world. He went aliroad in 1874 and 
studied in tlie leading colleges and universi- 
ties of Ihiris, London, and Vienna, and en- 
joyed tlie further advantage of witnessing the 
[practical w^ork in the leading hospitals dur- 



ing the six years which he spent in Europe. 
Returning to America in 1880, unusually well 
prepared for the arduous and difficult duties 
of his important calling, he began practice in 
St. Louis, where he has remained through 
twenty-three consecutive years, winning a rep- 
utation second to none in the City or State 
of his adoption. He has at various times 
and in varied capacities 1)een connected with 
Hospitals and Orphan asylums, the field of 
his professional activity thus covering a wide 
range. He belongs to the St. Louis Medical 


Society, and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. J ^alitically Dr. IHorrell is a Democrat. 

.I 3 r. Morrell Avas married, September 14, 
1893, in St. L.ouis, Missouri, to Caroline 
Louise Shel]), of that city, and they now have 
two children : Loris ihnclcney and Helenice 
Louise. 


WATTS, George Washington, 1851- 

Business Man. Pinal Year, 1871; Engrineering*. 

George W. Watts, of Durliam, North 
Carolina, prominent in railway and mercantile 



alTairs, was born on the i8th of August, 1851, 
in Cumberland, Maryland, the son of Gerard- 
S. Watts and Anna Elizabeth Wolvington. 
His ancestors are of Scotch -Irish descent. 

His early education was obtained in the: 
public school in Baltimore, and in the private' 
school taught by E. Parsons. He entered the 
University of Virginia in 1868, and took the 
Engineering Course during three years of his 
stay there. Upon leaving tlie University ip 
1871, he was associated with his father in the 
commission business in Baltimore, where he 
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remained until 1878, in which last year he 
went to Durham, North Carolina, and foi'inecl 
a partnership with W. Duke & Sons, of which 
concern he became the Secretary and Treas- 
urer. In 1891 this firm became a formative 
element in the American Tobacco Company, 
and Mr. Watts was made a director therein, 
a position which he still holds. He is a di- 
rector in the Seaboard Air-Line Railway Com- 
pany, and is largely interested as a capitalist 
in the manufacture of tobacco, cotton, and in 
other industries, as well as in several Banks 
and Trust Companies. 

On the 19th of October, 1875, he married 
L. V. Beall, of Cumberland, Maryland, by 
whom he has one daughter, Mrs. John Sprunt 
Hill, of New York. His present address is 
Durham, North Carolina. 


SEMMES, John E., 1851- 

Iiawyer. Piual Year, 1871. 

John E. Semmes, a member of the Law 
firm of Steele, Semmes & Carey, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was born July i, 1851, in Cumber- 
land, Maryland. The family in America is de- 
scended from Joseph Semmes, who emigrated 
from Pounds ford, England, to Maryland 
about 1688, and the ancestry can be traced to 
representatives of the name living in Nor- 
mandy before this year. Several men of the 
name, living in Northern France, offered their 
services to Admiral Semmes, the commander 
of the '‘Alabama,’' which was lying at Cher- 
bourg, just before the naval engagement with 
the Kearsarge, they believing a relationship 
existed between them and the Admiral, and 
therefore they desired to assist him in the 
battle. Samuel M. Semmes, the father of 
John E. Semmes, was a native of Charles 
County, Maryland, and a lawyer by profes- 
sion. 

The youth and boyhood of John E. Semmes 
were spent in his parent’s home upon a farm 
near the city of his birth. His early education 
was acquired under the direction of private 
tutors, one of Ins preceptors being the Rev. 


John W. Nott. Subsequently he l.)ccamc a 
pupil in the Chestnut Hill School, conducted 
by the Rev. Frederick Gil)son. Ihitering the 
University of Virginia, he graduated on the 
completion of a course in Analytical Chemis- 
try, and soon afterward he entered the service 
of the United States Navy as clerk and secre- 
tary to his maternal uncle, Commodore John 
Guest. He prepared for the Bar in the Law 
School of the University of Maryland, and 
after his graduation entered the office of the 
late John li. B. Latrobe. Subsequently he 



was for two years associated with George 
Savage, and is now a meml)er of the firm of 
Steele, Semmes & Carey. He filled the |)osi- 
tion of City Solicitor during tbe \’ears 1897- 
1899. 

John E. Semmes was married to Miss Fran- 
ces Flay ward, a native o-f Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and a daughter of Nemchiah lA^abody 
and Prudence (Carnan) Hayward, the former 
a native of New Hampshire, while the latter is 
a descendant of Captain Robert North, who 
was prominent in the early history of Haiti- 
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Harrison. His father’s ancestor, William 
Cuthbert, settled in Petersburg, Virginia, about 
i^cSo, from Ireland, and was a successful nier-' 
chant. On his mother’s side he is descended 
from the well known PTarrison family, his 
grandfather having been William Henry Har- 
rison, of Prince George County, Virginia, he 
being thus a kinsmati of two Presidents of 
the United States. 

Young Cuthbert was educated in the private 


28th of P'cbruary, 1848. His father was the 
late Edward Camm, and his mother, before 
her marriage, Miss Eliza Massenburg. 

He was educated at private schools and a1 
William and Mary College. He entered tin 
drug business, in 1867, and served in Will 
iamsburg, Richmond, Danville and Lynch 
burg. In 1882 he entered the University o 
Virginia, where he studied for one year. H 
then entered the University of* Maryland, an 


ore. Mir. and MIrs. Senimes are members 
: St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. Pie is a 
ember of the IVlaryland ( lul) and the P)ach- 
or’s Cotillion Chi 1 ). He is a Democrat of the 
^iterson-Jackson school. 


schools of Petersburg, and entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia from McCabe's University 
School in 1870, where he studied for two 
years in the Academic Department. Upon 
leaving the University he returned to his native 
place and began the business of an insurance 
agent, which he still continues. In politics he 
is a Democrat. Pie is unmarried, and Ins pres- 
ent address is Petersburg, A’irginia. 


CAMM, Frank, 1848- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1883. 

Dr. Frank Camm, of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
was horn in Manchester, in that State, on tire 


:UTHBERT, William Harrison, 1851- 

Business Man. Pinal Year, 1878. 

William PL Cutbbert, who is one of the 
eading insurance men of Petersburg, Virginia, 
vas l)orn in that city on the T4th of Novem- 
3er, 1851. His father was Charles Henry 
Puthbert, who served in the Confederate 
Army, and his mother Mliss Elvira Mlaria 
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was graduated therefrom hi 1885 with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. After his gradu- 
ation he settled in Lynchburg, Virginia, and 
began the practice of his profession, which he 
still continues. He was Captain and Asisist- 
ant Surgeon of the Third Regiment of Vir- 
ginia Volunteers in 1898. During the Cuban 
War he served at Camp Lee, in Richmond, 
Virginia, and at Camp Alger, for five months, 
being ordered out of service on the ist of No- 
vember, 1898, as Commander of the Hospital 
Company of the First Division, Second Army 
Corps. He is Assistant Surgeon General of 
the State Pythians, and belongs to the Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows and the Red Men. He is 
a meml>er of the Virginia State Medical So- 
ciety, and his present address is Lynchburg, 
\urginia. 


GREEN, Samuel Slaughter, 1841- 

Xa'wydr. Final Class, 1861. 

Samuel Slaughter Green was born at Cul- 
peper Court House, Virginia, December 7, 
1841. On the paternal side his ancestry dates 
back to the year 1712, when his great-great- 
great-grandfather, Robert Green, a son of 
William Green, said to have been an officer in 
the bodyguard of King William III, crossed 
the Atlantic from England to Virginia. Rob- 
ert Green received large tracts of land in the 
Valley of Virginia, and first settled in King 
George County, while later he removed to 
Culpeper County. His fourth son, John 
Green, die great-great-grandfather, was a Col- 
onel of the Sixth and Tenth Virginia Regi- 
ments in the Revolutionary War, and was 
wounded at the battle of Mamaroneck, New 
York. He spent the memorable winter at 
Valley Forge with General Washington, and 
afterward served in the South tinder General 
Nathaniel Greene. His eldest son, William 
Green, the great-grandfather, was lost at sea 
while serving in the Continental Navy, John 
W. Green, the grandfather, was a soldier in 
the War of 1812, and a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia from 1822 until 
his death in 1834. He had the pleasure of 


entertaining General Lafayette at his home, 
‘‘Greenwood/' in Culpeper County, in 1825. 

Dr. Daniel Smith Green, the father, was a 
Surgeon in the United States Navy prior to 
the Civil War. He was Fleet vSurgeon dur- 
ing the latter half of Commodore IVrry’s ex- 
pedition, i 852-‘54, which resulted in opening 
the ports of Japan to foreign commerce. Tie 
served as Surgeon on the United States 
steamer “Niagara," which, in junction with 
the British steamer “Agamemnon/' laid the 
first telegraph cable across the Atlantic ( )cean 
in 1858. He also served off the coast of .Mor- 
ida and Mexico during the Indian and Mex- 
ican Wars. After the out 1 )reak of the Civil 
War, in 1861, he resigned his commission, 
and received an appointment of the same 
grade (surgeon) in the Confederate Slates 
Navy, with which he continued, having at 
limes charge of General H(>si)ilals for tlie Con- 
federate Army, up to the lime of his death iti 
1864. He married Virginia Slaughter, whose 
ancestry was of equal distinction with his 
own. Her grandfather, Colonel James Slaugh- 
ter, whose ancestors settled in ICssex C'onnty, 
Virginia, prior to 1657, was in command of a 
Virginia Regiment at the battle of Great 
Bridge, near Norfolk, Virginia, at the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary War. Samuel 
Slaughter, her father, was a farmer of Vir- 
ginia, a man of consideraldc wealth, and ex- 
tremely active in the church. Her mo-ther was 
Virginia Stanard, a lineal descendant of John 
Carter, of Corotoman, thnmgh hivS .son Rob- 
ert, called “King Carter/' 

Samuel Slaughter Green was instructed by 
private tutors, and in the Primary Department 
of St. John's College, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Later he was sent to boarding schools in Vir- 
ginia, was also a student in the Culpeper Mil- 
itary Institute, and the Piedmont Academy of 
his native county. In October, 7860, he ma- 
triculated as a Law student in the University 
of Virginia, but at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, April, 1861, put aside his text-books and 
all personal considerations in order to join the 
Confederate forces. He volunteered in the 
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Second Company of the Richmond Howitzer 
Battalion on June 27, 1861, tlien at York- 
towiy Virginia, and, after the evacuation of 
Yorktown, served with the Army of Northern 
Vh'rginia, being attaclied to General Jacksion’s 
(the Second) Corps, later Ewell’s Corps. In 
Jaiuuiry, 1863, he was transferred as First 
Giin Sergeant to R. M'. C. Page’s Battery, of 
Colonel T. PI. Carter’s Artillery Battalion, 
Second Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. 
In the first year of the war, the Second Com- 
pany of Richmond Plowitzers was with Gen- 
eral Magrnder’s command at Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Green sierved throughout the en- 
tire war, and held the rank of I^irst Sergeant 
after January, 1863. Pie participated with his 
battery in the thirty days’ siege of Yorktown, 
and the battles of Seven Pines, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Mine Run, the 
Wilderness, Bloody Angle, and many other en- 
gagements. Pie was in the battle of Spottsyl- 
vania Court House on May 12, 1864, and at 
Cedar Creek on the 19th of October following. 
While on the lines before Petersburg, Febru- 
ary, 1865, Mr. Green received the following 
order : 

Fort Clifton, April ist, 1865. 

Sgt. S. S. Green of Capt. C. W. Fry’s Bat- 
tery will proceed to Orange Co. to collect and 
bring in the horses of Capt. Fry. 

W. E. CUTSHAW, 

Lt. Col. Comdg. Battn. 

(Endorsed) Hd. Or. Arty. A. N. V. 

April 1st, 1865. 

Approved By Commd. of Gen. Lee. 

W. N. Pendleton, 

Brig, Genl. & Chief of Arty. 

In pursuance of which order Mr. Green left 
camp early Sunday morning the 2nd of April, 
1865, but on reaching Richmond about 12 
o’clock that day, he learned of the telegram to 
President Davis from General Lee to evacuate 
Richmond that night. Some of the horses 
and men of the battery being in Hanover 
County, Mr. Green hurried on that night to 
that county and getting together all the men 
and liorses; he could, disregarded the order to 


go on to Orange County, and struck out, at 
once going through I.ouisa, Pduvanna and 
Buckingham Counties, to join General Lee’s 
Army, and on Sunday morning the 9th he 
was within nine miles of the Army at Appo- 
UTattox Court House, when he heard of the 
surrender. Pie tlicn returned to Orange Coun- 
ty, intending to go South and join General 
Johnson’s Army, but that proved unavailing. 
Mr. Green has the original order, of which the 
above is a copy, still in hisi possession, and 
prizes it most highly, as being the last order 



he received as one of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. While in the service two horses 
were shot under him, but he was never 
wounded. 

When peace was restored, Mr. Green re- 
tuiTied to his father’s farm near Brandy Sta- 
tion in Culpeper County, Virginia, where he 
remained continuously from 1865 until 1872. 
In the latter year he resumed the study of 
Law under the direction of his uncle, Major 
James W. Green, at Culpeper Court House, 
and there received his license admitting him to 
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practice, in May, 1873. He then removed to 
Charleston, Kanawha County, W est V ir- 
ginia, where he has since followed his profes- 
sion. He is well versed in the principles of 
jurisprudence, and has secured a large client- 
age. In 1888 he was the nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic party for the Circuit Judgeship, but his 
partv being in the niinorit}' he was defeated. 
Mr." Green belongs to the West Virginia Bar 
As.sodation, and is Attorney for the Charles- 
ton National Bank. He is, and has been since 
its organization, Brigadier General of the 
Second Brigade of the West Virginia Division 
of the United Confederate Veterans. In pol- 
itics he is a Democrat. He is a member of the 
Board of Directors and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sheltering Arms Hospital at 
Paint Creek, West Arirginia, and since 1885 he 
lias been a Vestryman of St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

On September ii, 1878, Mr. Green married 
Julia Welch Goodwin, of Charleston, West 
Virginia, 

Mr. Green is a younger brother of Dr. Will- 
iam Green, a practicing Physician of the City 
of Baltimore, Maryland. Dr. William Green 
is also an Alumnus of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He volunteered in the Confederate In- 
fantry in April, 1861, but was. soon made an 
Assistant Surgeon, and then Surgeon in the 
Provisional Army of the Confederate States, 
serving a portion of the time in General Hos- 
pitals, and the residue in the field with the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Mr. Green was 
tJie brother-in-law of the late Colonel Richard 
Morton, of Baltimore;, Maryland, formerly of 
Richmond, Arirginia, who married his sister, 
Mary V. Green. Colonel Morton, during the 
latter part of the War between the States, was 
Chief of the Nitre and Mining Bureau of the 
Confederate States Army. 


LANE, William Armistead, 1852- 

liawyer. Final Year, 1870; Xiaw. 

William A. Lane, who traces his ancestry 
to the early English settlers in the Colony of 


A'irginia, was born in Rappahannock County, 
Abrginia, December 28, 1832, the son of John 
Green and Helen (Berry) Lane, the former 
named having served in the capacity of Pre- 
siding Justice of Rappahannock County, Vir- 
ginia, for many years. 

The preliminary education which qualified 
William A. Lane for admission as a student 
at the University of Virginia, which institu- 
tion he entered in 1870, was obtained from 
private tutors at bis home in Ra])pabannock 
County, Virginia. Pie pursued the regular 



course of instruction, and in 1876 attended 
the Summer Law School at the University, 
this department being under the competent 
supervision and personal teaching of John B. 
Minor. Mr. Lane began the active, practice 
of law in Fredericksburg, Virginia. Jn No- 
vember, 1879, removed to New York City 
in order to accept a position as Mining liditor 
of the ^^New AMrk World" under William 
Henry Huribert. After crcditalily filling this 
responsible position for a number of years, 
Mr. Lane went South and devoted his atten- 
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tion to cotton planting in East Carroll 
Parish, Louisiana, reniaining* tliere for several 
years. In 1892 he returned to New York City 
and became the Railroad Editor of the “New 
York Sun,” which position he filled until his 
association, in 1898, witli the banking firm of 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., whose offices 
are located at 25 Broad Street, New York City ; 
this connection has continued up to the pres- 
ent time (1903). In political affairs Mr. 
Lane gives his allegiance to the Republican 
party. In social matters he is a member of the 
Lawyers’, St. Nicholas, the Atlantic Yacht and 
New York Clubs, and the Metropolitan Club 
of Washington, D. C. 

In (October, 1886, Mr. Lane married Marie 
Cordon Ford, a native of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and tier death occurred in August, 1897. 
were tlie parents of one cliild. 


DILLARD, John W., 1852- 

Fhysician. Pinal Year, 1875; Medicine. 

Dr. Jolin W. Dillard, of Lyncliburg, Vir- 
ginia, was born in Amlierst County, Virginia, 
in August, .1852. His father was Captain John 
James Dillard, and his mother, before her mar- 
riage, Miss Elizabeth Haskins Dillard. On 
Ijotli sides of his house he is descended from 
English ancestry, James Dillard, the first of 
the. name in this country, having come tO' Vir- 
ginia in tlie early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and settled in Tidewater, Virginia, where 
he practiced law. Through him Dr. Dillard 
is related to tlie Hunts, Christians and Starkes 
of Piedmont, Virginia, his father and mother 
being both descended from the same ancestry, 
his mother having been the daughter of James 
Spottswood Dillard, Esq., of Nelson County, 
for so long a Magistrate and President of the 
Board of Overseers of the Poor of that 
County. 

liis early education was obtained in private 
schools and at Terry’s Academy, where he 
studied from 1868 to 1872. He then entered 
the University of Virginia, and was graduated 
therefrom in 1875 with the degree of Doctor 


of M’edicine. After having studied under Pro- 
fessor Alfred Loomis of New York, he was 
graduated from the LIniversity of the City of 
New York in 1875 ^^ith the degree of Doctor 
of IVIedicine. He then returned to his native 
county, where he liegan the practice of his 
profession, which continued for eighteen 
montlis. For two years he was Physician at 
the Bedford Alum Springs, and then moved 
to Lynchburg, Virginia, where he has since 
practiced his profession. 

ITe is a member of the Virginia Mx'dical So- 



ciety, of the Tri-State Medical Association of 
the Carolinas and Virginia, of the American 
Medical Association, and former First Vice- 
President of the Medical Society of Virginia, 
lie also belongs to the National Association 
of Railway Surgeons, and was for years a 
member of the Medical Examining Board of 
Virginia. lie is now Surgeon of the Norfolk 
& Western Railway, Physician and Surgeon to 
Marshall Lodge Home and Retreat, medical 
examiner for the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Co-mpany, Penn-Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
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pany, South Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
the Maryland Life Insurance Company and a 
member of the Board of Health of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, etc. He has contributed to the lead- 
ing medical journals upon subjects connected 
with his profession. 

In February, 1888, he married Miss Emma 
Tell White, of Appomattox County, Virginia, 
and has three children : William White, Fan- 
nie Elizabeth and John Dillard. His present 
address is Lynchburg, Virginia. 


BROADHEAD, James Overton, 1819-1898 

liawyftr and Statesman. Pljial “STsar, — 

James Overton Broadhead, Lawyer, Con- 
gressman and Diplomat, was born at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, May 29, iStg, and died 
in St. Louis, Missouri, August 7, 1898. 

At the age of eighteen, after a year spent 
at the University of Virginia, he removed to 
Pike County, Missouri, where he was admitted 
to the Bar in 1842. In 1845 he was a delegate 
to the State Constitutional Convention, in 1847, 
a member of the Legislature, a State Senator in 
1851, a member of the Committee of Safety in 
St. Louis in 1861, and in the same year a dele- 
gate to the State Convention which assembletl 
to detemine upon the course of the State on the 
i.ssue of Union or secession. Appointed Dis- 
trict Attorney of the United States, he resigned 
in order to discharge more pressing public 
duties growing out of the exigencies of the 
war. In 1863 he was commissioned Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of Volunteers by President Lin- 
coln, and immediately appointed Provost Mar- 
shal General of the Military Department of 
Missouri. He was a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1875. He was retained 
as special counsel for tlie government in the 
famous “Whiskey Ring” cases in St. Louis in 
1876, and in 1878 was made President of the 
American Bar Association. In 1882 he was 
elected to Congress, and served on the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House during his term, 
declining a renomination. President Cleve- 
land, in 1885, appointed him Special Commis- 
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sioner to make examination with reference to 
the French Spoliation Claims, and U])on his 
report Congress took the first action toward 
making provision for payment to the descend- 
ants of those whose claims had been ignorcil 
for nearly a century. Soon after he was ap- 
pointed minister to Switzerland, which office 
he held until about two years before his death. 

In 1859 he removed to St. Louis, where ho 
formed a law partnership witli the late Fidclio 
C. Sharp, which continued till the death of the 
latter in 1875. Subsequently he was asso- 
ciated with John H. Overall, W. h". Broadhead, 
A. W. Slayback, Herman A. Haeussler and C. 
S. Broadhead; with the last two his as.siK-iati( m 
continued until the lime of his death. 

From almost the day of his a<Imission to 
the Bar in 1842, with the excc])tion (jf the brief 
intervals caused by his absences abriMuI, he was 
continuously engaged in the practice of the 
law, and was concerned in much of the great 
litigation of his adopted city and Slate, as 
well as in many important conlroversie.s in the 
Federal Supreme Court. He was intimately 
connected with some of the most momentous 
crises in the history of Missouri ami the na- 
tional government, and was fully a(le(|uatc to 
every occasion, while in many of his forensic 
efforts and public acts he was conspicuously 
great. 

The public career of Colonel Brojulhead was 
characterized by the highest (iiialilies of pa- 
triotic citizenship. His ancestors bore arms in 
the Revolutionary War ami in the War of 
1812, and he imbilxid in his youth and early 
manhood the spirit which actuated the h'ather.s 
of the Republic. Too young to have any per- 
sonal intercourse with Jefferson, he was reared 
in a locality where the best qualities of that 
great man had impressed themselves upon the 
thought and conduct of all those with whom 
he came in contact, and grew to manhood in 
an atmosphere created by eminent statesmen 
and pcrmcate<l by a love of country, a patriotic 
devotion to public duty, and a full recognition 
of the obligation which rests upon the citizen 
to give his services for the public gcxid. His 
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])crsonal acquaintance and relations with Mr. 
Madison served to foster still further these 
virtues. 

His argument before the convention which 
met in St. Louis in j86i, in support of the 
riglit of the Federal government to call out the 
State militia, was able and courageous, and 
his administration of the difficult and delicate 
duties of Provost Marshal was marked by 
fidelity to duty, and yet a kindliness which 
signalized the ])atri(')tism of the citizen while 
it gave earnest of the gentleness of his nature ; 
so that he retained the affectionate regard of 
those against whom he was obliged to enforce 
the severe penalties imposed by the I'^ederal 
g(>vernnK‘nt. Jlis services in the Missouri 
State Convention in 1861 were notable. The 
vState gove^'iiment was in confusion; the peo- 
])le were divided in sentiment and .sympathy 
on the great (juestion of the day; intense bit- 
terness, i)artisan rancor and violence were 
universal. With a great ])atience, an unweary- 
ing tolerance t)t the opinions of others, and 
with an eye single to the ])atriotic purpose of 
preserving the Union, he labored in season and 
out of season, giving unsparingly of his time, 
his talents and his means till at length order 
succeeded anarchy and perfect success re- 
warded his (tevotion. 'Hie war being over, he 
believed that amnesty was not a mere word, 
and threw awa>' the sword and strove might- 
ily to restore to his former adversaries the civil 
rights and privileges of which partisan bitter- 
ness had deprived them. 

His last appearance in ])olitical life was 
in the campaign of 1896, Though it pained 
him deei)ly to sever his connection with his 
old political associates, he did not hesitate to 
f(jlIow his convictions and identify himself 
with the National Democratic party, in whose 
convention at Indianapolis he was one of the 
most prominent figures. 

His biographer said of him : “It is impos- 
sible to sum up in a few words a character 
and career such as his. If we say that his 
nature was at once simple, sincere, dignified, 
noble and lovable ; that as lawyer he deserved- 


ly ranked as high as any at the bar of his 
State, possessed of some qualities excelling any 
of his contemporaries, and of a professional 
stature surpassed by few in the nation; that 
as a ])ublic man he was a polemic and a states- 
man of the foremost order; and that as a citi- 
zen he was one of the purest patriots in our 
history, we should still fall short of complete- 
ness ; for there was that about him which can- 
not be pictured in words; an indefinable per- 
sonal quality which aft'ected all who knew him 
with unbounded confidence in his character 
and capacity, and united him to all with whom 
he came in contact with tics of enduring af- 
fection and esteem. And to this must be 
iidded that ho was of a ty])e, now un fortunately 
loo rare, which realizes the highest duty of our 
])rofession; the type wliich accepts and exe- 
cutes the trusts imposed upon the lawyer hy 
the re(jiuremenis of civilization — that he shall 
frame the organic law of the land, aid in its 
administration ; treasure the wide precedents 
of the ])ast for guidance in the future, evolve 
and shape tlie polity of the republic, and give 
freely of his lime and his skill to the conserva- 
tion of her in.slitutions ; the type of Hamilton, 
Henry, Marshall; the men who laid the 
fonndalions of the commonwealth, and the 
emulation of whose virtues will alone perpet- 
uate her greatness.” 


HENKEL, Haller Hippocrates, 1852- 

Physioian. Pinal Year, 1877. 

Dr. li. H. Henkel, of Staunton, Virginia, 
was born in New Market, Virginia, on the 
5th of April, 1852. His father was Dr. Sam- 
itel Godfrey Henkel, of New Market, Virginia, 
and his mother was Miss Susan Koincr. On 
both sides of his house he is descended from 
German ancestors. His great-grandfather, 
Paul Henkel, was a Lutheran minister, and 
lived in Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
His grandfather, Solomon Henkel, was a 
Physician of New Market, Virginia. It is said 
that at one time there were two hundred and 
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nfty voters in the Koiner family in Ait^’iista 
County, Virginia. 

Young Henkel was educated in the Poly- 
technic School at New Market, Virginia, from 
which he was graduated with the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1873. entered the 

University O'f Virginia, where he took the Law 
course under Professor Minor. The next ses- 
sion he began the study of Medicine, but was 
compelled to leave the University on account of 
illness. He then entered the University of 
the City of New York, and in 1878 was grad- 



uated therefrom with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. He was Interne in Bellevue Hos- 
pital for two years. He came to Staunton, 
Virginia, in January, 1881, and began the 
practice of Medicine, which still continues. He 
was Surgeon for the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company for twelve years, a position 
which he resigned. Pie has been Surgeon of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company for 
fourteen years. He is a member of the Board 
of ITealth of Staunton, Virginia, which posi- 
tion he has held for manv vears. He is nhv- 


sician of the Mary Baldwin Seminary and of 
the Virginia Female Institute. He is a inem- 
])er of the Virginia State Medical wSociety and 
of the American Medical Associatiun. In |)ol- 
itics he is a Democrat. 

Piis wife, before her marriage, was kliss 
Lena Olivia Ttirney, daughter of Ju<lge 
Thomas E. 4 urncy, of Cameron, Missouri. J Ic 
has one chikh Hallic Healer Henkel His 
present address is Staunton, \'irginia. 


MORRIS, Charles, 1826-1893 

Educator. Pinal Year, 1845. 

Charles Morns, who at tlu,! time of his 
death in Athens, Ceorgia, in 1893, was one of 
the best known teachers in the Soutli, was 
born at Taylor's (freek, Hatiover ( Vnmiy, Vir- 
ginia, on the 27th of Aiwil, 1(826, ( )n l)ol]i 

sides of his family he was descended from 
dislingiiished Jtnglish and Welsh settlers in 
the Colony of Virginia, many of (hem having 
been large landed pro])rietors jjrior to the Rev- 
olulionai'}' War. His father was Richard Mor- 
ris, an eminent lawyer and i)ul)lic man who 
represented his district in the famous Coii- 
veiUion of i82(j-’30, where his c‘l(,)<juenee and 
a]}ilities gave liim rank with the oIIkt great 
men that formed that Convention. Jlis mother 
before her marriage was Miss Mary Walts, a 
rarely gifted <and aecomjjlislied woman, the 
daughter of Judge Watts, of lioletourl 0 )nu“ 
ty, Virginia. 

His early education was oldained from pri- 
vate tutors, by whom lie was prt^pared for the 
University 'of Virginia, from which he was 
graduated in July, 1845, with tlie dt^grec of 
Master of Arts. Having begun the stmly of 
the Law, he settled in his native county, where 
he served for years as Commonwealth’s At- 
torney. In 1850-1 he traveled abroad. In 1859 
he was elected ProUssor of Law at William 
and Mary College, which |}Osition he held at 
the outbreak of tlic Civil War. He entered 
the Confederate Army as a member of the 
Hanover Troop, which became distingitished 
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U])(>n llu‘ roori^’aiiization of llic C 'on federate 
Army he was attached to the command of 
( ieneral Lafayette McLaws. At the close of 
the war he held tlie commission of A'lajor, hav- 
inj4‘ received his commission from General 
John C. Ihvckenridj^e, Secretary of War of the 
C on federate States. In January, 1869, he was 
elected Professor of Ihy^lish in the Univer- 
sity of Ge()ri>'ia, and in 1876 accepted the 
Ghair of Greek at Ramlolph-Macon College. 
In i88j he was re-elected to the C'hair of Eng- 
lish in the University of Georgia, which po- 
sition he acce])ted and filled u]) to the time of 
his (leatli in May, 1893. 

Professor Morris r<‘presented to the fullest 
degree the best ty])e of the Southern gentle- 
man (d* the old school. Hundreds of young 
men in the South recall his hearty, genial man- 
ners with i)Uasure, and always found in him 
a true friend and ardent lover of all that made 
life truer and hai)|)ier. 7 \mong his most de- 
voted friends he counted the late Jlenry W- 
Grady. As a comidiment to Professor Mor- 
ris, no less than as a tribute to their own 
merit, two of his s(ms after his death were 
elected JVofessors in the University of 
Georgia, which he vSo well and faithfully 
served. 

( )n the I2th of October, 1854, he married his 
kinswoman, Miss Mary Minor Morris, daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Morris, of Goochland County, 
Virginia. Me was for many years a member 
of the Vestry and Warden of Emanuel Epi.s- 
C(rj)al Church of Athens, Georgia. The large 
attendance at his funeral in Oconee Cemetery 
testifies to the esteem and affection with which 
he was regarded by the people of the commun- 
ity in which he lived and worked so faithfully. 


PROVENCHERE, P. WILLIAM, 1852- 

Lawyer. Pinal Year, 1873; Law. 

J\ William Provenchere was born in St. 
I.ouis, Miswsouri, July 23, 1852. His father 
was Jmrdinand Provenchere, a member of 
one of the old Ih-cnch families of that city. 
His mother at the time of her marriage to 


Mr. Provenchere was the widow of Alfred 
Saugrain, a member of anollier old French 
family there. She was by birth a Virginian ; 
her father was John Linton, a lawyer, who 
afterwards removed to Arkansas, and her 
mother was an Estill, from which family came 
the first or one of the first of Virginia’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

William Provenchere graduated, in 1871, at 
the St. Louis University with the degree of 
Pachelor of Arts. He spent one session as 
a student in the Law Department of the 
Washington University in St. Louis, and then 
went to the University of Virginia, where he 
completed the Law course and graduated in 
1873 with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
( )n his return to St. Louis, he was for a 
short time associated in the practice of Law 
with Mr. Fergus R. Graham, one of his Uni- 
versity of Virginia classmates. Tlie partner- 
ship, liowever, lasted but for a year, when Mr. 
Graham went to Colorado. vSince then Mr. 
Provenchere has continued alone in the prac- 
tice of Ins profession. In religion he is a 
Catholic; in politics a Democrat; he has never 
married, and, with the exception of having 
served one term as a member of the State 
Legislature, has never held political office. 


GRAY, Robert T., 1848- 

Lawyer. Final Year, 1869. 

Robert T. Gray, a member o-f the bar of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was born June 3, 
1848, in Randolph County, that Stale, his pa- 
rents being Robert and Mary Millis (Wiley) 
Gray. The family is of Scotch-Irish origin. 

Robert T. Gray prepared for College at the 
Bingham School in Orange County, North 
Carolina, and continued his literary course in 
the University of Virginia, in which he was 
graduated with the class of 1869. He pre- 
pared for the profession of Law in the office 
and under the direction of Chief Justice Pear- 
son, of North Carolina, and in his early man- 
hood, prior to becoming a member of the Bar, 
he was identified with educational work as 
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Principal of the Winston Male Academy from 
1869 to 1871. In the following year he was 
licensed to practice. In 1873, however, he 
became editor of the ‘‘North Carolina Chris- 
tian Advocate,” and acted in that capacity un- 
til 1875. He then took up the work for which 
he had prepared, and for twenty-eight years 
has continuously practiced his profession, be- 
ing known as one of the strong and able mem- 
bers of the Raleigh bar. From 1885 until 1891 
he served as City Attorney of Raleigh. From 
1893 until 1899 he served as Official Reporter 



O'f the Decivsions of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, and has been identified with 
business enterprises in the city as a man of 
affairs. He has been a director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Raleigh, and of the Cape Fear 
& Yadkin Valley Railroad Company, and is 
attorney for various corporations. Flis co- 
operation in educational advancement of the 
State is indicated by his official connection 
with various institutions, tie has been a trus- 
tee of the North Carolina Institute for the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, is a trustee of the 


University of North Carolina, and a trustee 
of the North Carolina State Normal and the 
Industrial College. While in the University 
of Virginia he became a member of the Zeta 
Psi fraternity. lie has never sought political 
office. 

On the 27th of January, 1875, Mr. Gray 
was united in marriage to Miss Caro Lilly, of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and they have 
three children: Robert Lilly, Lilly, and Caro 
Gray. 


HORSLEY, John Dunscomb, 1849- 

liawyer. rinal Year, 1871. 

John Dunscomb Plorsley, an Ex-Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Virginia and a member 
of the bar, practicing in Lynchburg, that State, 
was born in Nelson County, Virginia, on llie 
James River, April 30, 1849. His ])a rents, 
William Andrew and Eliza George (Perkins) 
Horsley, were of English, Scotch tind iM*endi- 
Huguenot descent. In lyzl) the ancestor of 
the Horsley family in America settled in what 
is now Nelson County, Virginia. 

John D. Horsley was. a |)U|)il in j)rivatc 
schools of Nelson County in his early boy- 
hood, and althougli but eleven 3’ears of age at 
the time of the outbreak of the Civil War he 
joined the Corps of Cadets of the Military In- 
stitute of Virginia in 186^, and served in the 
vicinity of Richmond until the evacuation of 
the city. It was in the fall of 1864 that he 
became a student in the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, and later he attended the Norwood 
School of Nelson County. In 1869 he was 
enrolled as a student in the University of Vir- 
ginia, in which he spent two years, but bis 
close and earnest attention to bis studies un- 
dermined his health, and he liad then to spend 
three years in rest and recuperation. When 
he had recovered Iris normal strength, lie took 
Up the study of Law, and in February, 1874, 
began practicing in Nelson and adjacent Coun- 
ties of Virginia. Later he was called to the 
Bench to serve as Circuit Judge of the Dis- 
trict composed of Nelson, Amherst, Lynch- 
burg, Campbell, Appomattox and Bedford 
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Counties. After serving' for four months of 
his second term he resigned and came to 
Lyuchl)urg, where he ojX'ned the practice of 
law with C. M. 1 hack ford, which partnership 
continued until the death of Mr. lUackford in 
March, 1903. Mr. Horsley is ])racticing both 
as an Attorney and Counsellor for various cor- 
jjorations. He is also the President of the 
Idrst National Ikink of Lynchburg. He be- 
longs to the Virginia wState liar Association, 
tlie Piedmont and ( lakland Clubs of Lynch- 
burg, the Westmoreland Club of Richmond, 



Virginia, and die Garland Rhodes Confeder- 
ate Veterans. Politically he is a Democrat. 

Mr, Horsley was married, February 23, 
1879, to Florence L. Massie, a daughter of 
W'illiam Massie, of Nelson County, Virginia. 
They have four children : Catherine Duns- 
comb, Blaiid IVIassie, Thomas Staples Martin, 
and Eliza Perkins Horsley. 


WHITE, John Preston, 1832- 

jTxxist, FiKLal Year, 1851; Law. 

Judge John P. White, who for sixteen 
years was Judge of the Court of Appeals 


of Texas, was l)orn in /Vl)ingdon, Washing- 
ton County, Virginia, on the yih of March, 
1832. His fatlier was James L. White, Esej., 
and his mother before her marriage was 
Miss Margaret R. Preston. On l)Oth sides 
of his family he is descended from distin- 
guished Virginia ancestors, his mother’s 
people having been among the most illus- 
trious of Virginia, South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. 

His early education was olUained at Em- 
ory and Henry College in Virginia, from 
which he graduated in 1850. He then at- 
tended tlie Law School of tlie University 



of Virginia, but on account of sickness wavS 
unable to complete tlie course there. He 
subsequently studied law at Aljingdon, and 
went to Texas for his health in 1853. He 
began the practice of his profession in Se- 
gum, Guadaloupe County, Texas, where he 
remained until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, In 1862 he enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate Army and served as Captain of Com- 
pany E in the Sixth Texas Infantry Regi- 
ment. He was captured at Arkansas Post 
and sent to prison at Camp Chase, Ohio 
where he remained several months, then be- 
ing t^moved tO* Fort Delaware, and thenc< 
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exchanged at City Feint, \ irginia. -Me was 
appointed by Governor Coke District 
Judge, and during his term was elected one 
of the first Judges of the Court or Appeals 
of Texas, which position he held for sixr 
teen years, having been elected three terms, 
and having* resigned the position while 
Presiding Judge. Since that time he has 
been Reporter for the Court of Criminal 
Appeals, and has written many books that 
are recognized as authority b}^ the Bench 
and Bar, among which may be mentioned 
White’s ‘‘Annotated Penal Code and Code- 
of Criminal Procedure, with P'orms for 
Practice and Pleading*/’ and White s 
“Charges to Juries.” In i88i he moved to 
Austin, where his home has .since been. 
For several years he has been confined to 
his room an invalid, but has continued his 
work, having reported fifteen volumes of 
the Texas Criminal Reports. 

His wife before her marriage was Miss 
Anna S. Lewis, daughter of Dr. John B. 
Lewis, of Sweet Springs, Virginia, by whom 
he has six children: James L. ; Annie L., 
the wife of Dr. John Preston ; Mary M., 
Walter L., Dr. Mont L., and Bessie L. 
"White. His present address is Austin, 
Texas, 


MOODY, William Lewis, 1828- 

Banker and Cotton Factor. Pinal Year, 1850; 

Colonel William L. Moody, who has done 
so much to make Galveston one of the fore- 
most cities of the South, was born on the 
19th of May, 1828, in Essex County, Vir- 
ginia. His father was Jameson Moody, 
and his mother before her marriage was 
Miss Mary Susan Lankford, daughter of 
William Lankford, Esq., of Chesterfield 
County, Virginia. On both sides of his 
family he is descended from the old Vir- 
ginia stock of Colonial settlers, his ancestor, 
fohn Moody, having settled in Essex Coun- 
:y, Virginia, as early as 1704. His grand- 
■ather, Lewis Moody, married Miss Sallie 


VCuighan, and died about 1814, leaving a 
family of ten children, of whom JamCvSon 
Moody, above mentioned, was one. 

Young Moody received his early educa- 
tion ill the old field .schools of Chesterfield 
County, to which liis father moved about 
i8jo. In .1847 be entered the University 
of Virginia, and was graduated tlierefroni, 
in certain of the Academic Schools, after 
a three years’ course. In 1852 he removed 
to Texas, where he sel;t 1 ed at Fairfield, 
Freestone County, and began the practice 



of the Law. 'Fhe confinement of that pro- 
fession turned him to mercantile affairs, in 
which he was engagxd until the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when he raised a company 
and entered the Confederate Army. Hav- 
ing served at Fort Donelson with tlic Sev- 
enth Texas Regiment, he was captured and 
sent to Camp Douglas, Camp Chase and 
Johnson’s Island. In September, 1862, hav- 
ing been exchanged, he returned to the 
army and was elected Lieutenant Colonel 
of his old regiment, with which he served 
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iinlil badly wounded at the l)attle of Jack- 
son, Mississippi. IJcino' incapacitated from 
active service in the field, he was assigned 
to a' post of duty at Austin, after having* 
1)een promoted to a Colonelcy. So highly 
were his services appreciated by his com- 
rades, that the Veteran Camp of Confed- 
erates at Fairfield, Texas, was named after 
him. In 1866 he settled at Galveston, and 
since that time has been an active worker in 
the upbuilding of. that great city. In 1874 
he was a member of the Texas Legislature. 
His success as a business man has been 
attested by his having been repeatedly elect- 
ed the President of the Cotton Exchange, 
in which position he has done so much for 
the upl)uilding of his city. The firm of 
W. L. Moody & Co. is composed of him- 
self and his two sons, VV. L. Moody, Jr., 
and F. B. M'oody. Pie has been the finan- 
cial agent of the State, and negotiated the 
sale of the Texas bonds in New York. 

On the :19th of January, i860, in Ph-ee- 
stoiie County, he married Miss Pherabe 
Elizabeth Bradley, daughter of Francis 
Meriwether Bradley, Esq., formerly of Dal- 
las CO'Unt}^, Alabama, and has three chil- 
dren: William L., Jr., Frank Bradley, and 
Mrs. Mary Emily liiitchins, all of Galves- 
ton, Texas. Pie has eleven grandchildren, 
and his present address is Galveston, Texas. 


BARROWS, Charles Clifford, 1857- 

Surgeon and a-ynecologrist. Pinal Year, 1879; 

Medicine. 

Dr. Charles C. Barrows, the well known 
Surgeon and Gynecologist of New York 
City, was born in Jackson, Mississippi, on 
the 5th of June, 1857. Plis father was David 
Nye Barrows, EIsq., who was at one time 
Deputy Treasurer of the Confederate States 
of America, and his mother before her mar- 
riage was Miss Caroline Elizabeth Mose- 
ley.. On his father’s side he is descended 
from John Barrow, of Yarmouth, Eng- 
land, who came to Salem, Massachusetts, in 
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1687, while at least eight of his family were 
members of the Pilgrims who came over 
in the ‘'MayMower.” His great-grandfather, 
Colonel David Nye, was Colonel of tlie 
Fourth Plymouth Company Ifine Regiment 
during the Revolution, and afterwards be- 
came a member of the General Court of 
Massachusetts. On his mother’s side he is 
descended from English ancestors who 
came from New Castle and settled in Vir- 
ginia, where many of his relations still re- 
side. 



Plis earl}^ education was received at tlie 
Bellevue liigh School, where he studied 
from 1870 to 1875, when he entered the 
University of Virginia and studied the 
Academic Course for two years. In 1877 
he began the Medical Course and was grad- 
uated therefrom with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. The next year he attended 
the University of the City of New York, 
and was graduated in 1880 with a similar 
degree. pTom 1880 until 1882 he served 
as House Physician in the Bellevue Hos- 
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pita), which appointment he received on a 
competitive examination. In 1882 he was 
commissioned Assistant Surgeon in the 
United States Army, and was stationed in 
Arizona, where he served against the ho.s- 
tile Indians until 1887. when he resigned 
and settled m New York, where he has 
since practiced. In addition to the posi- 
tions already mentioned, he has been In- 
structor in Gynecology in Cornell Univer- 
sity, Surgeon to the Peekskill Hospital, 
Surgeon to the New R.ochelle Hos])ital. 
Gynecologist to the Bellevue Hospital, 
President of the Bellevue Alumni Associa- 
tion, and President of the New York Clin- 
ical Society. He has contributed frequent- 
ly to the medical magazines of the country 
upon current medical topics. He is a fellow 
of the Academy of Medicine, of the Obstet- 
rical Society, and is a member, of the New 
York County Medical Society, the State 
Medical Society and the American Medical 
Association. He is a member of the South- 
ern Society, the New England Society, the 
Sons of the Revolution, the Century As- 
sociation, and other social organizations. 

On the 19th of May, 1886, he married Miss 
Hetty Curtis, and has two children, David 
Nye,' who is a student at Yale, and Hester 
Noel Barrows. Plis present address is No. 
8 W. 36th Street, New York. 


FONTAINE,, Peter, 1840- 

liawyer. l*inal Year, 1859. 

Peter Fontaine, a member of the Bar of 
Charleston, Weist Virginia, was born April 
20, 1840, in Hanover County, Virginia, son 
of Janies and Juliet (Morris) Fontaine. In 
the paternal line, he is a lineal descendant 
of the Rev. James Fontaine, a Huguenot 
who fled from France after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. His maternal an- 
cestry is English. 

After one year’s study at home with Rich- 
ard B. Manry (now a practicing physician 
of Memphis, Tennessee) as his preceptor, 


Mr. Fontaine spent three years as a student 
in Hanover Academy tmder l.ewis M. Cole- 
man, who was afterwards Ih'ofessor of Eatin 
at the University of Virginia and a Colonel 
ill the Confederate Army. In 1857 he nia- 
triculalecl in the University of \ irginia, 
where he spent two y'^ears. lie was gradu- 
ated in tlie School of Latin under Professor 
Gessner Harrison; in iM'ciich under Pro- 
fessor Scheie de Vere ; in Natural i;hik)so- 
phy under Professor Frank Smith ; ami in 
Moral Philosophy under Professor William 



H. IVIcGuffey. IJe attended the Sunnner 
Law .School at the University of Virginia 
in 1872, where his study was directed l)y 
Professor John B. Minor. In the meantime 
M’r. Fontaine had entered the army in Ai)ril, 
i86t, as a private in tlie .Hanover Troo]), 
which became Company F, of tlic Fourth 
Virginia Cavalry Regiment. He was suc- 
cessively Corporal, Sergeant and Second 
Lieutenant of the Company, and was Ad- 
jutant of the Fourth Virginia Cavalry Regi- 
ment while Williams C. Wickham was its 
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Colonel. He was afterwards Adjutant of 
the Cavalry Brigade of which Colonel 
Wickham was Brigadier Ceneral, and acted 
in that capacity until Ceneral Wickham re- 
signed to become a Mcmlicr of the Con- 
federate Congress. When Brigadier Gen- 
eral Thomas L. Rosser was made a Major 
General of the Confederate Army, Adjutant 
Fontaine was made Adjutant of his Division 
of Cavalry, and so continued until tiie end 
of the war. 

After the war he was engaged in the 
sawmill liusiness for aliout a year, and then 
became connected with educational work as 
teacher of a boys’' private school in T.ouisa 
County, Virginia, lield at the residence of 
Richard ( ), Morris, li thus served until 
1871, wlien he liecame Ihuncipal of St. Jolin’s 
Female Scliool in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, filling that office for the term of 187 r- 
72. In Feliruary, :i873, he began the prac- 
tice of Law in Charleston, and has since 
l)een a permanent resident of that city. He 
is a Commissioner of the Circuit Court of 
Kanawha County, West Virginia, and was 
Master in Cliancery of the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of West 
Virginia. In politics he is an earnest Dem- 
ocrat, but has never held office outside the 
strict path of his profession. 

On tlie 7th of Octolier, 1879, Ftin- 
taine married M rs. Lydia y\. Laidley, a 
widow, whose maiden name was Lydia A. 
Whittaker, who died in Charleston, West 
Virginia, in January, 1895. They have one 
son, James Morris, and a daughter, Keith 
Niles, and their home is in Charleston, Ka- 
nawha County, West Virginia. 


HARRISON, Peaachy Gessner, 1841- 

Merdiant. Pinal Tear, 1858- 

Peaachy Gessner Harrison was born at 
the University of Virginia, December 24, 
1841, son of Dr. Gessner Harrison and Eliza 
Lewis Carter Tucker. His father was Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages at .the Uni- 


versity for thirty years. His ancestors were 
of Colonial stock. The family still possess 
the original grants from George 1 1 and 
George HI to lands in Augusta County. 
The town of Harrisonburg was founded on 
these lands by this family. His great- 
grandfather was the Captain Benjamin Har- 
rison, who fought at the battle of Point 
Pleasant under Lewis. His mother was 
the daughter of George Tucker, Member 
of Congress from Virginia from 1820 to 
1845, for several years Chairman of 



the I'aculty of the University of Virginia. 
Her mother v/as Maria Ball Carter, daugh- 
ter of Charles Carter, of Blenheim, Albe- 
marle Count}^ and Betsy Lewis, who was 
herself sole daughter of Betty Washington, 
George Washington’s only sister, wife of 
Colonel Fielding Lewis. 

Fie was educated at private schools and 
the University of Virginia. In the spring 
of 1861 he joined the Confederate Army as 
private in the Second Virginia Regiment, 
Stuart’s Cavalry, and served from Bull Run 
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to Appomattox. Since the war he has lived, 
except a few years, in Richmond, Virginia, 
and has for several years held a position in 
the Post Office of that city. 

In 1871, he married Miss Julia Riddick, 
of Isle of Wight county, Virginia, by whom 
he has four children — Edward Tucker, 
Gessner, Lewis Carter, and Julia Peaachy. 
He is a Democrat in politics. His present 
address is Richmond, Virginia. 


DYER, William Carr, 1845 - 

Educator. Final Year, 1867. 

Professor William Carr Dyer, for twenty- 
nine years the Principal of the Public 



Schools of St. Louis, Missouri, was born 
June 22, 1845, in the city which is still 
his home, his parents being Thomas Bick- 
ley and Cornelia (Chiles) Carr. His an- 
cestry can be traced back to William Dyer, 
who settled in Providence, Rhode Island, 
coming to this country from England. 

. Professor Dyer obtained his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of St. Louis, Mis- 


souri, also attended private schools there, 
and completed the liigh School course. He 
then entered Westminster College, at Inil- 
ton, Missouri, where he was graduated with 
the class of 1866, at which time the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon him. 
Ill 1867 he was a student in the University 
of Virginia, and subsequent to that time he 
matriculated in Union Theological Sem- 
inary. At Plampden-Sidney Theological 
Seminary lie benefited by the instruction of 
a learned educator, Dr. Dabney, and thus 
was ended his school clays, although not his 
active connection with educational inter- 
ests. 

Returning to St. Louis, Profcvssor Dyer 
became connected with the Public Schools 
of that city, and for twenty-nine years has 
been the Principal of one of the schools, 
while for four years he was active in the 
High School work. He has long since won 
a place among the leading* educators in 
connection with the work of the public 
schools in this part of the country, and under 
his guidance the schools have made rapid 
and satisfactory advance, for while the 
methods adopted have been progressive,, 
they have also been piuictical and far-rcach- 
ing in their beneficial results. 

At the present time Professor Dyer is 
Principal of the Madison School, one of the 
largest and best of the vSt. Louis Public 
Schools, containing twenty-four rooms and 
having the direction of twenty-nine teach- 
ers. While discharging the duties incum- 
bent upon him in this position, Professor 
Dyer has greatly improved the methods of 
ventilation of the schools and he also de- 
signed and directed some of the most beau- 
tiful, unique and inspiring pageants ever 
presented in the United States. The ^'March 
of the Nations,” and 'V)ur Living Flag,” 
composed of about 6,000 children. These 
exhibitions were given at the St. Louis Fair 
Grounds to raise money for the Teachers’ 
Annuity Association, and he succeeded in 
obtaming about $25,000 for the treasury 
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of that organization. These efforts Avere 
eniinently practical, humane and success- 
ful, and Avere highly praised. They dem- 
onstrate the possession of not only intel- 
lectual ability, but also of discerning and 
kind-hearted benevolence on the part of 
their originator and manager. Professor 
Dyer gives an intelligent and earnest sup- 
port to the Democracy l)ut takes no active 
part in the Avork of the organization. Fra- 
ternally he is connected with the Legion of 
I Ton or. 

He was married, March 13, 1873, to Emma 
Willis Rankin, and to them w^re born six 
children, of whom tliree are now living; 
Jolin Rankin, William Cornelius and Cor- 
nelia Carr Dyer. 


DOGGETT, Andrew C., 1852- 

Physician. Pinal Tear, 1875; Medicine, 

Dr. x\ndrevv C. Doggett, of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, was born in that city, on 
the 20th of September, 1852. His father 
was L. B. Doggett, Esq., and Ids mother 
liefore her marriage. Miss Lucy F. Jenell. 
On both sides of his family lie lielongs to 
the early English stock. 

Flis early education was olitained in the 
private schools of FrederickvSbiirg, and at 
Randolpli-Macon College, from which he 
entered the University of Virginia in 1873, 
taking the Academic and Medical courses, 
and being graduated in 1875 with the de- 
gree of Doctor, of Medicine. He immedi- 
ately returned to Fredericksburg, and began 
the practice of his profession. He has been 
for twenty years Coroner of the city, and 
is the Railroad Surgeon of all the railroads 
that pass through his city. Fie is Phy- 
sician of the Alms House, is a member of 
the Fredericksburg Medical Society, and 
a Mason. In politics he is a Democrat. 

His first wife Avas Miss Sallie R., daugh- 
ter of George F. Doggett, Esq., who died 
in 1892, leaving one child, Kate N. Doggett. 
liis second wife, whom he married in 1895, 


Avas Miss Emily R., daughter of W^. FI. 
Richards, Esq. His present address is 
F" re d e r i ck si) u r g, V i r gi n i a . 


UPSHUR, John Nottingham, 1848- 

Physician. Pinal Year, 1867. 

Dr. John Nottingham Upshur, President 
of tlie Virginia wState M'edical Society in 
1903, and for more than a third of a century 
a general practitioner of Ftichmond, Vir- 
ginia, Avas born on the 14th of February, 



1848, in Norfolk, Virginia, the second son 
of Dr. George L. and Sarah Andrews 
(Ikirker) Upshur. 

He pursued an academic course of study! 
in the Norfolk Military Academy, and the; 
Virginia Military Institute, of which he is 
an honorary graduate. He was a student 
in the University of Virginia in, 1866-67; 
and completed his preparation for the prac- 
tice of Medicine in the Medical College of 
Virginia, in which he was graduated with 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the 
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class of 1868. Dr. Upshur served a.s Interne 
in Howard's Grove Hospital, at Richmond, 
Virginia, from October, 1867, until April, 
1868, and then became Resident Phy.sician, 
filling that position until December, 1868. 
In April, 1869, he opened an office in Rich- 
mond, where he has since engaged in gen- 
eral practice, and in connection with the 
performance of the duties of a large private 
patronage, he has been very active in ad- 
vancing the interests of the medical f 1 ater 
iiity of Virginia. 

He became a charter member of the 
Virginia State Medical Society in 1870, and 
has since attended sixteen of its annual ses- 
sions. He was Chairman of its Executive 
Committee from 1900 until 1902, and is now 
the President of the Society, having been 
elected for the year 1902-03, and he was 
elected Honorary Fellow in September, 
1903. He is also an Honorary Fellow of 
the" Tri-State Medical As.sociation of the 
Carolinas and Virginia, and was its Secre- 
tary in 1900-01 and President in 1901-02. He 
is also Honorary Fellow of the State Med- 
ical Society of ^Ve.st Virginia. He became 
a member of the Richmond Academy of 
Medicine and Surgery, was its first Vice- 
President in 1896, and its President in 1897. 
In the Medical College of Virginia he was 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics from 1884 until 1894, and Clinical Lec- 
turer on Diseases of Women and Children 
from 1884 until 1892. In 1894 he was Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Medicine in the 
same institutions, and Professor Emeritus 
in 1899. He was a member of the Ninth 
International Medical Congress in 1887, and 
of the first Pan-American Medical Congress, 
in 1893. He has been Medical Examiner to 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
Attending Physician to the Female Humane 
Association, and holds the position of Con- 
sultant. Dr. Up.shur has read many papers 
before the State Medical Society, has writ- 
ten much for publication in scientific jour- 
nals, and has delivered a number of public 
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addresses. His papers have been upon the 
following subjects; “Ihierperal Septi- 
caemia,” 1886; "Summer Diarrhoea of Chil- 
dren,” 1890; “Intestinal Indigestion,” i8(/>: 
"Therapy of the Nitrites," 1899- Ho is the 
author of “Dist)r(lers of Menstruation,” pub- 
lished in 188(11 "Case of Calcifieil hibitiid of 
Uterus,” in Aiiuriam Jouriuil <>[ Ohslclrics, 
January, 18S1; “Clinical Report of Two 
Cases of Tetanus,” in llrginia Mcciictil 
Monthly, 1880; “Disea.ses of the Spleen,” in 
the Virt^hua Medical Monthly, 1882; Cases 
of Renioval of P.oth Ovaries and 'Pubes,” 
in l'!i'}^inio Medical Mo'iilhly, June, i8(/); 
"Practical Remarks on Nitro-Glycerine and 
Nitrite of Amyl,” in ]'ii\iiiiihr Medical 
Monthly, h'ehruary, i8(p ; ‘ Rellex llladdei 
'Proublcs in Women,” before the Medical 
Society of We.st Virginia, i88<j; “Emmena- 
gogue Action of the Manganese 1 ’repara- 
tions,” before the .Section of Materia Med- 
ica, Ninth International Medical Congress, 
1887; “Nervous l>reak-Down in Women, 
in Medical Progir.M, August, 1891. lie de- 
livered the annual address to the public and 
the profession for the Slate Medical .Society 
in the session of rpcxi, and delivered the 
addro.ss representing the Cadet I’attalion at 
the battle of Newmarket at the unveiling of 
the Memorial Monument, June 23, 1903. 

Dr. Uii.shur was married to Lucy 1 *'., eld- 
est daughter of llishop b'. M. Whittle, of 
Richmond, and they had one son. Dr. P'ran- 
cis W. Up.shur. 11 is jiresent wife, Eliza- 
beth Spencer Up.shur, was a daughter of 
William S. Peterkin, of P.altiinore, Mary- 
land, and the children of the second mar- 
riage are: William Peterkin, Elizabeth 
Nottingham, and Alfred Parker. Dr U])- 
shur is a member of St. Jdmes Church 
(Episcopal) of Richmond, Virginia, and is 
serving as one of its vestrymen. 

THRUSTON, Stephen Decatur, 1833- 

Pliysioiaji. FluaX Tear, 1864 j Medlolue. 

Dr. S. D. 'rhrnslon, wht) is u physician, 
of Dallas, 'Pe-xas, was born in Gloucester 
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Comity, Virg'inia, on the 28th clay of No- 
vember, 1833. father was Emanuel 

Jones Thriiston, Esq., and his mother, be- 
fore marriage, Miss Cath arine Pendleton 
Cooke, granddaughter of Mordecai Cooke- 
(jent. On both sides of his house he is 
connected with the distinguished families 
ot Eastern Virginia. Elis ancestor on his 
mother’s side was among the first settlers 
of Colonial Virginia, and held by Royal 
Patent large landed estates in what is now 
known as the counties of Matthews, Mid- 
dlesex and Gloucester. Plis ancestor on the 
father’s side settled in Gloucester, near 
‘hdoucester Town,’’ on. theVork River, and 
his descendants were very active ''Rebels,” 
ami Irccame very prominent in the Colonial 
Army in the Revolutionary War. 

Steplien D. Thruston received his early 
education at the Stevensville Academy, in 
King and Queen County, Virginia, from 
which, at the age of nineteen, he entered the 
University of Virginia, where he pursued a 
classical and Medical course until 1851, 
wlien, with certificate of proficiency, he en- 
tered the University of lAmnsylvania and 
studied Mx'dicine, from which lie was grad- 
uated in 1854 with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. After his graduation he settled, 
in 1855, in Brunswick County, North Caro- 
lina, on the Cape Fear, below the City of 
Wilmington, where he practiced his profes- 
sion until 1872, except during his term of 
service of four years in the Confederate 
Army, lie entered the Confederate service 
as a private in the Wilmington Light In- 
fantry at the first call to arms, and served 
as such until appointed to the Captaincy of 
Company E, Tliird North Carolina Infantry, 
l)y the Governor of the State. His regiment 
formed a part of the celebrated corps com- 
manded by "Stonewall” Jackson, and with 
that corps fought until the close of the war. 
He was three times seriously, and the 
fourth, severely wounded. At the close of 
the war he was the Colonel of the regiment, 
and often commanded the brigade in battle. 


In 1856 lie married Miss Annie Everett, 
daughter of Dr. Sterling E. Everett, a near 
relative of Hon. Edward Everett, who died, 
without issue, in 1886. He married a sec- 
ond time, in 1889, Mrs. Eleanor Wilson 
Cha]:>pell, .of Louisiana, Avho still lives to 
cheer and l)ring sunshine to his home. Dr. 
Thruston moved to Dallas, Texas, in Jan- 
uary, jS/2, where he has enjoyed and reaped 
the benefits from a lucrative practice, and 
lias the rich faith of a .Savior’s love to sus- 
tain and comfort his declining years. His 
address is 213 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 


JONES, Heber, 1848- 

Pliysician. Pinal Tear, 1869; Medicine. 

Dr. Heber Jones was liorn in Idiillips 
County, Arkansas, vSejitcmlier ii, 1848. 



His early education was in private schools 
in Arkansas, until the breaking out of the 
Civil War, afterwards in Nottingham Acad- 
emy, near Summerville, Tennessee, where 
he was prepared to enter the University 
of Virginia, at which, after a course in the 
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Academic Department, he was graduated in 
the Medical Department with the class of 
1869. Immediately after his graduation at 
the University of Virginia, he went to Eu- 
rope and attended the leading medical 
schools in France, Berlin, Vienna and Lon- 
don for three years, in which he had the 
clinical advantages of the leading hospitals 
of the world. In 1872, upon his return 
from Europe, he opened an office in 
Memphis, Tennessee, where he has since 
been engaged in general practice. For the 
past six years he has been President of the 
Board of Health of Memphis, and he held 
the position of President of the State Board 
Medical Examiners from the time of the 
establishment of the Board, 1892 until 1902, 
when he resigned to accept the position on 
the State Board of Health, of which he is 
now Vice-President. He is also President 
of the Staff of the Memphis City Hospital, 
and is a member of the American Medical 
Association, the Tri-State Medical Associa- 
tion, the Tennessee Medical Association, 
and the Memphis and Shelby County Med- 
ical Society. Dr. Jones is fraternally con- 
nected with the Masonic Order, and is a 
member of the Tennessee Club and the 
Chicasaw Club, both of Memphis. 

According to interviews obtained from 
the more prominent men of the City of 
Memphis, through his ability, ingenuity, 
progressiveness and never faltering energy, 
he has succeeded in establishing a national 
reputation for the Bluff City so far as sani- 
tation is concerned, his crowning achieve- 
ment in stamping the yellow fever out of 
Memphis giving confidence to the country 
that the disease can be eradicated, and by 
his unsurpassed executive ability and untir- 
ing energy prevented a return of the fearful 
scourge of 1878-1879, a fact undisputed and 
so thoroughly appreciated by the business 
men of Memphis that he was the recipient 
of a valuable and handsome testimonial 
in the shape of a most elaborate and, costly 


loving cu]), and a very large chest of family 
silver, the whole valued at nearly $3,000. 
This was presented to him at a haiiquet 
given to him at the (iayoso Motel in No- 
vember, 1898, and is in itself an echo of 
the regard and high standing in which he 
is held by the people of his own city. 

At the meeting of the American Pul)lic 
Health Association at New Orleans, in 
1902, he made a speech which, in connection 
with a letter from him on the same sub- 
ject, was ])hotogra])hc(l and fac-similc copies 
vsent to the Ifealth DepartnuMits of every 
city in the Union. 

On thc23r(l of December, 1873, Dr. Meber 
Jones wedded Vallerie Wooten of Molly 
Springs, Mississip])i. They have one (laugh- 
ter, Dorothy Jones. 

Dr. Jones’s father, Judge John 'Thoinp- 
son Jones, now over ninety years old, lias 
been a divStinguished citizen in the hist<ny 
of Arkansas for more than a half century. 
The ancestral home, which has been owned 
and (Occupied by some memlier of the fam- 
ily since 1692, with its liroad and still fertile 
acres, is on the Rappahannock River, two 
miles below the town of Tappahannock, the 
county .seat of .l^ssex (Munty, and the oldest 
town in Virginia, established by h'ligHsh 
grant in the days of King (!liarles. The 
court house is the cspc'cial jiride of the deni- 
zens of the C^mnty, the walls lieing dec- 
orated with the jxndraits of the famous 
sons of Essex. Among lliis historic galaxy 
is the portrait of the father of Dr, Meber 
Jones, 

Mis motlicr, t.^aroHnc Mch-wen Jones, who 
was a dauglUcr of Odonel Robert M. Mc- 
hAven, of Nashville, "i'eiincssee, died in 189 r. 
Her memory is cherished with aflection by 
all who knew her, for her lovable nature, 
her works and accomjiHshmcnts. Dr* 
Jones’s maternal ancestors came from Scot- 
land. On the father’s side he is a lineal 
descendant of Lord Howard, of h^ffinghani, 
lAigland. 
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HARRISON, James Pinckney, 1852- 

lawyer, rinal Year, 1877; law. 

James 1 \ Harrison, of Danville, Virginia, 
was born at the Wigwam, in Amelia Coun- 
ty, Virginia, on the 29th of October, 1852. 
His father was William Henry Harrison, 
a distinguished teacher and scholar, and his 
mother Ijefore her marriage was Miss Lucy 
Powers, On his father’s side he is a mem- 
l)er of the distinguished Harrison family 
of Virginia, and is tlins related to the Skip- 
withs, Randolphs, Carters and other well 
known Virginia families. 

His early education was obtained in his 
father’s school, where he was prepared for 
College. He entered Richmond College in 

1869, where he studied for one year. He 
then entered tlie University of Virginia in 

1870, where in 1874 he was graduated with 
the degree of Master of Arts. The next 
year he was Licentiate in Greek and Latin, 
teaching meantime in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. During the session of 1875 
1876 he taught at Bellevue High School, 
and in the summer of 1875 and of 1876 he 
took the summer Law Course at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which course he con- 
tinued during the session of 1876-77, teach- 
ing meantime at the University. In the 
fall of 1877 he began the practice of his 
profession in Danville, Virginia. In 1880 
lie became a member of the firm of Berke- 
ley & Harrison, which firm stilL continues. 
In addition to his professional work, he has 
written much upon the topics of the day 
for the press of the State. He is a mem- 
ber of the P 3 xccutive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Society of the Alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and has always taken a 
lively interest in the affairs of the Univer- 
sity. He is a Democrat in politics. 

He has been twice married. His first 
wife, whom he married on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1899, was Miss Mary Jane Davis, 
daughter of Dr. John Staige Davis, Profes- 
sor of Medicine in the University, by whom 
he has two children : Lucy Landon, and 


Donald Skipwirth Harrison. On October 
21, 1890, he married Mrs. Carrie Harrison 
Douthat, by whom he has four children: 
Carrie Rivers, William Mortimer, Wayles 
Randolph, and James Pinckney Llarrison. 
His present address is Danville, Virginia. 


McKIM, Randolph Harrison, — 

Clergfyman. Pinal Class, 1861. 

Randolph Harrison McKim, D. D., was 
l^orn in Baltimore, Mtiryland, was a student 



at the University of Virginia, 1859-1861^ 
a graduate in Latin and Greek in i860, and 
in Mathematics, French and Moral Philoso- 
phy in i86t. He is a son of John S. and 
Katharine Harrison McKim; is descended 
on the father's side from a Scotch-Irisl: 
family emigrating to America in tin 
eighteenth century ; and on the mother’i 
from Benjamin Harrison, of James River 
Virginia (1635), ancestor of the two Presi 
dents of that name, and from William Rar 
dplph, of Turkey Island; 
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He left the University in July, i86i, to 
enter the Confederate Army, enlisting in 
Company H, First Regiment, ATaryland In- 
fantry, Captain William H. IMurray, at- 
tached to Elzey s Brigade, under command 
of General Joseph E. Johnston. He par- 
ticipated in the first battle of Manassas, and 
subsequently iii Stonewall Jackson’s famous 
Valley Campaign of 1862, in the various 
engagements from Harper’s Ferry up to 
Cross Keys, at which battle (having been 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to Brigadier Gen- 
eral George H. Stewart) he had a horse 
shot under him. In the Campaign of 1863, 
Liexttenant IMcKim was several times men- 
tioned for gallantry in official despatches, 
especially for conduct at Stephenson’s De- 
pot in volunteering to serve a piece of ar- 
tillery whose cannoneers had all been 
killed or wounded, and at Gettysburg for 
volunteering 10 bring a supply of ammuni- 
tion, under fire, to the men of the Third 
Brigade lying in the Federal breastworks 
on Culp’s Hill. In this battle he was 
touched four times by the bullets of the 
enemy, but escaped serious injury. In the 
following autumn he resigned his commis- 
sion with the consent of his superior offi- 
cers, in order to fit himself for the post of 
Chaplain* He spent the winter in study in 
Staunton, Virginia, and was prdained in 
May, 1864. He then served as Chaplain in 
the field until the surrender of Appomattox, 
first in Chew’s Battalion of Horse Artil- 
lery, and then in the Second Regiment, 
Virginia Cavalry (Fitzhugh Lee’s Regi- 
ment), taking part in the battles and skir- 
mishes of Early’s Campaign of 1864, and 
sharing the hardships of a winter campaign 
in the mountains of West Virginia in 1864- 

65* 

The war over, the Rev. Mr. McKim, after 
a brief service as Assistant Minister of 
Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, became Rec- 
tor of St. John's Church, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. In 1867 removed to* Alexandria, 
Virginia, and served as Rector of old Christ 


Church for eight years, when he accepted 
the charge of Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, 
New York City, where he remained eleven 
years, and resigned to accept the rectorate 
of Trinity Church, New Orleans. From 
there he removed to Washington, D. C., 
and became Rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany in December, 1888. In 1871 the 
University of Washington and Lee con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. While in New York, Dr. McKim 
was instrumental in forming the Church 
Temperance Society and the Parochial Mis- 
sion Society. He has represented the Dio- 
cese of Maryland, and subsequently the 
Diocese of Washington in the General Con- 
ventions since 1892, and has continuously 
been a member of the Standing Committee. 
He is now President of that l>o(ly. Ife was 
largely instrumental in the creation of tlie 
Dioccvse of Washington in 1895. lie is a 
meml)er of the Society of the Army and 
Navy of the Confederate States, and is 
Chaplain of the Confederate Veterans of 
Washington, and also Cha])lain of the. Sons 
of the Revolution. Among the I)ooks i)ul)- 
lished by him arc the following: ‘'The 
Doctrine of the Christian Ministry,” “IT<')t- 
cstaiit Principles,” “Sermons on Jriitiire 
Punishment,” “Christ and Modern Unl)e- 
lief,” “Leo Xfll at the Bar of History,” 
^^lYcscnt Day J'^roblems of Christian 
Thoughts,” “Bread in the Desert,” and “I’lie 
Gospel in the Christian Year,” ))esi(les va- 
rious occasional sermons and pamphlets, 
among which may be mentioned two ad- 
drcvsses given at the University of Virginia. 


JOHNS, Claude D., 1852- 

Iiawyer and Planter. Pinal Tear, 1875; ICiaw. 

Judge C. D. Johns, of Austin, Texas, was 
born in Hinds County, Mississip])i, 011 the. 
10th day of July, 1852. His father was Al- 
fred JohiiwS, Esq., and his mother before her 
marriage Miss Mary Wharton. On both 
sides of his family he is descended from well 
known Virginian ancestry. 
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His early education was received at the 
iVlississippi College. When he was seven- 
teen years old his father died, and he was 
compelled to g’o to work. Having spent 
some time working on the plantation, he 
went to the University of Virginia in 1873, 
where he studied law. While at the Uni- 
versity he was a member of the Beta Theta 
Pi Fraternity. After leaving the University 
he removed to Austin, Texas, where he be- 
gan the practice of his profession in 1876. 
He was twice elected City Attorney, and 



was the City Judge for two terms. Becom- 
ing fond of country life, he moved to Hill 
County, where he conducted a ranch for 
twelve years. He has been very success- 
ful in his operations, and owns several large 
cotton plantations and ranches in Texas. 

On the 30th of June, 1,886, he married Miss 
Bessie Steiner, daughter of J. M. Steiner, 
Esq., of Maryland, and has four children: 
Glover Steiner, Laura S., Claude D., Jr., 
and Mary Wharton Johns. His present ad- 
dress is Austin, Texas. 


KEMPER, Kosciusko, 1835- 

Lawyer. Pinal Year, 1857. 

Kosciusko Kemper, a member r)f the Bar 
of Alexandria, Virginia, was born June 18, 
1835, hi Warrenton, Virginia, a son of Will- 
iam S. and Sarah R. (Humplireys) 
Kem|)er. The father was for years Proctor 
at the University of Virginia, and the son 
wns reared in the College, being eight years 
of age at the time the family went to live 
in Charlottesville. 

In his boyhood days, lie was instructed 
liy one of the University students, and 
when sixteen years of age he matriculated 
and was a ])Upil in the University from 
1851 until 1858. It was the intention of 
Mr. Kemper and his brother to o])en a 
school, and lie therefore pursued special 
studies with this end in view. He was 
orator of the Jefferson Society on Jefferson 
Day, May 13, 1858. Following his Uni- 
versity course, M’r. Kemper and his brother, 
General Delaware Kemper, bought out a 
school in Alexandria, Virginia, and subse- 
quently the former was elected President 
of the Beaufort (South Carolina) Female 
Seminary. Mr. Kemper engaged in educa- 
tional work until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when he was commissioned lorst 
Lieutenant of the First Regiment, South 
Carolina Artillery, by Governor Pickens. 
He was in South Carolina or tliat part of 
the country throughout the period of hos- 
tilities, and had command of forts and bat- 
teries around Charleston. He also served 
with General Johnston, at Salisbury, South 
Carolina. Following the war he opened a 
Female Academy in Alexandria, Virginia, 
and conducted it for four years. Pie next 
studied Law, was admitted to the Bar in 
1874, and then engaged in general practice. 
Pie has been an active factor in community 
affairs in Alexandria for many years. Fie 
was City Attorney for ten years, and was 
Mayor of the city for five years. For sev- 
eral years he served as confidential Secre- 
tary to General Joseph E. Johnston, who 
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was then United States Railroad Commis- 
sioner, and is now Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Alexandria, Virginia. 
j\lr. Kemper is now an elder in the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and was the superintendent of the 
Sunday School for a long period. Promi- 
nent in Jilasonry in his State, he is Deputy 
Grand Master of Virginia, is a Past Mas- 
ter of Alexandria-Washington Lodge, F. 
and A. M., of Alexandria, which was char- 
tered in 1/88, and was the one of which 
General George Washington was the first 
Master. 

He was married, February ii, 1859, to 
Miss Ira Etta Garrett, a daughter of Ira 
Garrett, of Albemarle, Virginia. She died 
November S, 1896. Seven children were 
born of that marriage, of whom one son, 
Mr. Edward H. Kemper, is now living; he 
is the Assistant Auditor of the Southern 
Railway Company. 


WATTS, John Allen, 1855-1904 

Iiawyer. Pinal Class, 1878; liaw. 

John Allen Watts, who was one of the 
leaders of the Roanoke Bar, was born in 
Botetourt County, Virginia, March 30, 1855. 
His father was Colonel William Watts, a 
well known citizen of southwest Virginia, 
and his mother, before her marriage, was 
Miss Mary Jane Allen. His father’s an- 
cestors were English people, who settled in 
eastern Virginia from Devon before the 
Revolutionary War, one of whom, William 
Watts, was Major in the Revolutionary 
Army, and an original member of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati. His mother’s an- 
cestors were English and Irish, the first of 
them in Virginia having settled in the Val- 
ley after having eloped from the north of 
Ireland with Lady Mary Walkenshaw, 
from whom were lineally descended the dis- 
tinguished members of the Allen family, one 
of whom was Judge Allen, a Member of 
Congress, and another of whom was Judge 


John J. Allen, wlio for so many yeans was 
Pre.sident of the Court of A))peals of Vir- 
ginia. Through this family the Watts of 
southwest Virginia arc de.sccnded from the 
si.sler of Dolly Payne, who was afterwards 
the wife of James Madison, and from Colo- 
nel Jack.son, an aneestor of “Stonewall” 
Jackson. The father of J. Allen Watts was 
Colonel of the Twenty-eighth Virginia 
Regiment, and served throughout the Civil 
W'ar in the Army of Northern Virginia. 

John .A.llen Watts was educated in the 
private schools of Charlottesville, Virginia, 
and at Bellevue High School in Bedford 
County. He then entered William and 
Mary College, from which he was graduated 
in 1874. The following year he entered the 
University of Virginia, where he remained 
three years, being graduated therefrom 
with the degree of Bachelor of Law. After 
his graduation he settled in Salem, Rcxamdcc 
County, Virginia, for the practice of his 
profession, where he remaine<l for three 
years. He then moved to Roanoke, where 
he formed a partnership with his kinsman, 
W. Gordon Robertson, Esep, which connec- 
tion continued until Mr. Robertson was 
elected to the Bench. He then formed a 
partnership with Major S. Griffin, which 
continued for a few years, and snb.scquently 
formed a partnership with his kimsmen, 
Edward W. Robertson and W. Gordon 
Robertson, the latter named having in the 
meantime left the Bench. For a number 
of years Mr. Watts was a memher of the 
Common Council of Roanoke, and he also 
represented the District in the State Senate. 
He was a director of the Pocohontas Coal 
Com])any, and also served as Counsel for 
various railroads and corporations. He 
was a member of the Roanoke Bar Associa- 
tion, the Virginia State Bar Association, 
the Country Club and other social organiza- 
tions. While a student at the University 
of Virginia he was Editor-in-Chief of the 
University Magazine, Associate Justice of 
the Moot Court, and President of the Jef- 
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fervSon Literary Society, l ie was Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Base Ball 
Association, and of the meeting of the 
students called to aid in securing the Mc- 
Cormick Telescope. In politics lie “Was a 
Democrat. 

He was the organizer and President of 
the Roanoke Society for the Ih-evention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

' On xApril 12, 1880, Dr. Watts married 
Miss Gertrude Lee, daughter of Hugh 
Holmes Lee, of Winchester, Virginia, and 



granddaughter of Judge George Hay Lee. 
Both her father and grandfather were 
students of the University of Virginia. Their 
children are: William, now a student of 
law at the University of Virginia; Hugh 
Lee, and Jennie. 

The subject of this sketch died on Jan- 
uary 5, 1904. At the time of his death it 
was universally recognized that he was the 
leader of the Bar of Roanoke City, and that 
he was her most prominent and useful citi- 
zen. He had witnessed and aided in the 


rapid grovvtli of this young city and lie liad 
given freely and generously of liis time and 
of his talents to all that tended to advance 
the material and moral interests of his com- 
munity and of his State. He was a big man 
in heart and in brain, and his influence for 
good will not be destroyed by time. 


WINN, John Farmer, 1852- 

Pliysician. Pinal Year, 1875; Medicine. 

Dr. John F. Winn, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was born at Winnsville, Fluvanna 
County, Virginia, September 13, 1852. His 
father was Dr. Phillip James Winn, who 
was a graduate of the Medical Department 
of the University of Virginia, and had been 
a member of the first Cadet Corps of the 
Virginia Military Institute. His mother 
before her marriage was Miss Elizabeth 
Rebecca Ballovv. His father’s grandfather 
was Major Thomas AVinn, of Lowfield, 
Fluvanna County, Virginia, wlio held a com- 
mission as Lieutenant, Captain and Major 
of Militia under Governor Benjamin Har- 
rison, Patrick Henry, Beverly Randolph and 
Henry Lee. His grandfather, Captain John 
Winn, of Winnsville, was Ensign of a Com- 
pany in the Mdlitia service of the United 
wStates at Camp Carter, in 1814-15. Later 
he was commissioned by Governor Wilson 
C. Nicholas, Captain of a Company of 
Riflemeir in his native county. For many 
years he was a member of the House of 
Delegates from Fluvanna County, Virginia. 
He was Sheriff and Presiding Justice under 
the - old County Court system, and was 
Captain of the escort from Fluvanna County 
which met General Lafayette on his visit 
to Virginia in 1824. His father’s mother 
was Lucy Barclay Wills, who was descended 
from Dr. John Wills, of Fluvanna, and the 
Barclays of Louisa County, Virginia. 

Plis early education was obtained in his 
father’s family, and at the Fluvanna Insti- 
tute conducted by James A. Mundy, Esq, 
After teaching for three years in the pub- 
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lie schools, he entered the University of 
Virginia in 1873,.. where he look a part of 
the Medical Conrse in connection with his 
studies in the Academic L)e])artment, and in 
1875 graduated therefrom with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. He began the 
practice of his profession in his native 
county ininiedialely after his graduation, 
and subsequently attended post-graduate 
Obstetric courses in Philadelphia and in 
New York. In 1S93 he located in Richmond, 
Adrginia, where he was elected Lecturer 



on Clinical and Operative Obstetrics in the 
LTniversity College of Medicine, which po- 
sition he has subsequently held. He is Ob- 
stetrician to the Virginia Hospital, and is 
Superintendent and Obstetrician-in-Charge 
of the Obstetric Clinics in the University 
College of Medicine. He . is the founder, 
owner and editor of the ^^Richmond Journal 
of Practice/' a medical magazine of high 
rank. 

Since 1885 he has been Corresponding 
Secretary of the Medical Society of Vir- 


ginia. He is a member of the Richmond 
Academy of Medicine and Surgery, and late 
J^Allow of the American Association of Ol)- 
stetricians and Gynecologists. He is the 
author of many articles U])on Obstetrical 
subjects, among which may be mentioned: 
“Treatment of Eclampsia,” ‘‘Prophylactic 
Care of the Breasts,” '‘Technique of Forcei)s 
Delivery,” and “Surgical Intervention.” He 
suggested the phrase“Surgical Intervention” 
to supersede the misnomer, “Surgical Inter- 
ference,” and it is now generally adopted. He 
has recently contributed to medical licrature 
“Report of One Thousand Cases in Students’ 
Outdoor Obstetric Practice.” The notable 
feature of this paper is the fact that there 
were only five deaths, and not one of these 
from preventable infection, notwithstanding 
the unhygienic surroundings which pre- 
vailed in the homes of the poor. This re- 
port, which was published in the “Journal 
of the American Medical Association” for 
October 3, 1903, attracted much attention 
both in this country and abroad. 

Dr. Winn was married, September 2, 
1897, to Miss Willie Rosalie Yeamans, of 
Hanover County, a great-granddanghler of 
Anne Lewis. She is the daughter of Joseph 
Zachary Lewis, of Spottsylvania County, 
Virginia, and granddaughter of John Lewis, 
“the Honest Lawyer,” of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. Two children were born of tliis 
union: John Farmer, Jr., and Rosalie Ibewis 
Winn. His present address is 1.1,4 Norlli 
Fifth Street, Riclimond, Virginia. 


FAIRBAIRN, Henry A., 1855- 

Pliysician. Pinal Year, 1877; Medicine, 

Dr. Henry A. Fairbairn, Physician and 
Surgeon, of Brooklyn, and since 1880 At- 
tending Physician to St. John’s Episcopal 
Hospital, is of Scotch lineage. William 
Fairbairn, his paternal grandfather, was 
born in Cross Plats, St Boswell Parish, 
Scotland, and in 1796 became a resident of 
Pliiladelphia, Pennsylvania. His son, Rev. 
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R()])erl [). I'airbairn, J). 1 )., LL. I")., the 
father of Dr. I'airbairn, was one of the 
lea(lini>' divines of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cluirch, and for a niim])cr of years was war- 
den of St. Steplien's College. He was a deep 
thinker, a logical reasoner and a writer of 
great force. He married Juliet Arnold, a 
native of Troy, New York. 

Dr. Henry Arnold ICiirbairn was born in 
Catskill, New York, May 5, 1855, 
sued his education in the parish school at 
Annandale, New York, and at St. Stephen’s 
College, where he won several prizes in 
Ethics, Helienistic Creek and other 
branches, standing second in scholarship in 
the class of 1875. was graduated with 
the degree of bachelor of Arts, and later 
the same institution conferred u])on him the 
Master of Arts degree. During the two 
years succeeding his graduation from St. 
Stephen’s College he was a student in the 
Medical ] 3 epartment of the University of 
Virginia, and completed the course there 
in 1877. ’He is a graduate of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York, 
of the class of 1878. 

Soon after securing his degree, Dr. Fair- 
bairn located in Kingston, New York, and in 
the autumn of the same year went to Brook- 
lyn, where he has since remained. The 
duties of a large private ])ractice have made 
extensive demands upon his time and atten- 
tion, and he has also served as attending 
],)liysician at St. John’s E])iscoi)al Ho.spital 
since 1880, and as its President for three 
years, .b'ur a numl)er (E years he was At- 
tending and Consulting Jdiysician to tlie 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 

He is now attending ])hysician of the 
Bush wick and Brooklyn Hospitals, and 
Consultant to tiie Long Island State and 
Long Island College Hospitals. lie is a 
member of the council of Long* Island Col- 
lege Hospital. 

Dr. Fairbairn was elected and served as 
Vice-President of the Medical Society of 
the County of Kings in 1900-01 and Presi- 


dent in 1901-02, ami is now Trustee. He is 
also a mem].)er of the American Academy of 
Medicine, the New York State Medical So- 
ciety, Ihc New York iVeademy of Medicine, 
the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the Phy- 
sicians’ Mutual Aid Association of New 
York, the Medical Clul) of Brooklyn, is a 
life member of the Society of Science, Let- 
ters and Art, of I.ondon, Ifngland, and is 
associate member of the Victoria Institute 
of London. He is the author of the volume 
entitled “College Warden,” which is a 



character study of his father, and he is also 
the author of numerous moiiogra])li p'cun- 
plilets and papers of a ])rofessioiial nature. 

Dr. Fairbairn and his family are members 
of the Cluirch of the (iuod Sliepherd, and he 
is a member of the committee of the Church 
Charity Foundation and of the Church 
Clul) of the diocese of Long* Island. He is 
also a trUvStcc of St. Stephen’s College. 

He was married February 7, 1888, to Miss 
Alice LeFevre, daughter of Captain Peter 
E. LeFevre, and their children are Ruth, 
Russell Arnold ami Agnes Lathers. 


33 
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MARTIN, Rawley White, 1835- 

IPliysiciau. I'inal Year, 1856. 

Dr, Rawley W, IMartin, who is one of 
the leading IMiysicians of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, was born in Pittsyh'ania County, in 
that State, on the 30th of September, 1835. 
His father was Chesley Martin, M. D., and 
his mother, Aliss Rebecca White. On both 
sides of his house he is descended from the 
early English settlers, his grandfather on 
both sides having been a soldier in the 
Revolulionaiy W'ar, His mother’s father, 


the outbreak of the Civil War he entered 
the Confederate Army as a Lieutenant and 
was attached to Longstreet’s Cor])s. He 
was in the advance line in tlie famous charge 
of Pickett’s Division at Cettsyburg, and 
was most dangerously wounded near the 
furthest point which tlie Confederate 
Army reached during that terril)le battle. 
At the close of the war he held the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. After Appomattox he 
returned to his native county, where he 
became a most successful i)ractitioner, and 



Dr. Rawley White, was a Surgeon in the 
Continental Army. 

His early education was obtained in the 
private schools of his neighborhood, and 
at the Ridgway School in Albemarle County, 
Virginia, from which he entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1855. After leaving 
the University he entered the Medical De- 
partment of the University of New York, 
from which he was graduated in 1858, with 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Upon 



where he had the respect and esteem of his 
fellow citizens. 

He has been President of the Virginia 
Medical Examining Board, and is President 
of the Virginia Board of Health. In ,1895 
he moved to Lynchburg, Virginia, where he 
still resides and practices his profession. 
He is a member of the Virginia Medical 
Society and the American Medical Associ- 
ation, He is a Mason, and has been the 
Master of his Lodge. 
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C)n November 7, r867, he married Miss 
ICllen JohiivSnii, and has six children: Ches- 
ley, James, Rawlcy White, Nellie, l)oii.£>-las 
and Rebecca Martin, llis ])resenl address 
is Lynchbiiri^*, V1ri>'inia. 


HEATH, James Ewell, 1850- 

Lawyer. Final Year, 1873; I^aw. 

James Rwell Heath, i.awyer, New York 
L’ity, was born in Richmond, Viri^'inia, 
March 14, i<S5o. His father was Richard 
Moore Plealh, an ahimmis and ^i^Tadnate of 
ibis University of the class of 1842, and 
for several years before his death in 1856, 
a Washington, 1). C., journalist. His mother, 
before her marriag^o, was Itdmonia Raker. 
His earliest American ancestor of the pa- 
ternal line, of wlnnn Ihere is reliable in- 
formation, was his gTeat-gTeal-great-gTcat- 
grandfather, d'homas Heath, who died in 
Wicomico Parish, Nortluiml)erlan(l county, 
Virginia, in 1720. Of his descendants, per- 
ha])s those best known, in “their day and 
generation," were: Hon. John Heath, Mem- 
ber of Congress from the “Northern Neck" 
District of Virginia, from 1783 to 1787, who 
died at Richmond, Virginia, December 13, 
i8io, while serving as a member of the 
“Council of Slate," and who, whilst a 
student at William and Mary College in 
1776, became the first President of the par- 
ent cha])ter of the Phi Peta Kajipa Society 
,of the United States, and his son (grand- 
father of Mr. Heath) Hon. James E. Heath, 
of Richmond, Virginia, who died in June, 
1862, during the Civil War, after having 
filled the oflices of Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts for many years in the State govern- 
ment of Virginia, and of United States Com- 
missioner of Pensions in the administration 
of President Fillmore; he was akso well 
known as a man of letters. 

Mr.Heath’s mother (nee Edmonia Raker), 
was the eldest daughter of John Raker, of 
Ik'tersburg, Virginia, a lawyer, and well 
known for his wit in his day. He was of 


counsel for y\aron Rurr on his trial for high 
treason at Richmond, in 1806. Her mother 
was Prudentia Thweatt, of Chesterfield 
County, Virginia, the sole child of the mar- 
riage of Mr. Thweatt of that county with 
Mrs. William Leigh, widow of Rev. William 
Leigh, the mother of two of Virginia’s 
honored sons of a former period in her 
history, viz: Hon. P>. Watkins Leigh, former 
United Stales Senator, and Judge William 
Leigh, of Halifax County, the friend and 
executor of the will of John Rand(dph, of 
Roanoke. 

Air. Pfeath received his early education 
in private schools — in that of Miss Har- 
rover, in Washington, 1). C., in 1855; Miss 
Anderson’s, in Richmond, Virginia, 1856-59; 
the school taught by Professorjohn Roucher 
Alinor, in the family of Edward Cunning- 
ham, lis(|., in Powhatan County, Virginia, 
in 1859-60; a private school in the family 
of Lieutenant C. St. Ucorge Noland, U. S. 
N. (retired) in Hanover County, Virginia, 
in 1860-61 ; the school taught by Professor 
1). Hanson P)Oyden, near Cobham, Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, 1861-62; the school 
of Professor H. Jones Christian, near Rich- 
mond, Virginia, March to July, 1862. From 
October of the latter year to June, i866, he 
attended 1 falifax yVeademy, at Plalifax Court 
House, Virginia, then taught by Professor 
John Henry Powell, an alumnus and grad- 
uate of this University, and suhvScc[ucntly 
Principal of the Richmond Female Sem- 
inary of Richmond, Virginia. In September, 
1S66, he entered the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington, Virginia, from which 
he was graduated July 4, 1869, He pre- 
j)arcd himself for his profession by private 
study whilst engaged in teaching during the 
years 1870-71, and 1871-72, and was a stu- 
dent in the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia during the session of 
1872-73, and on July 3, 1873, was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Law. 

After his graduation at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, and before matriculating at 
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this University, he was engaffed in teach- 
ing, first as Assistant Professor of Latin in 
tlic Virginia i\IiHlar>' Institute, 1869-70: 
then as an assistant to Professor \ irginitts 
Dabney, in the '‘Loudoun School” at Alid- 
dleburg, Mrginia, 1870-71 < finally as 
Principal of a public school near West 
River, Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 
1871-72. In the September following his 
graduation in Law, he was admitted to the 
Par in Richmond, Virginia, and practiced 
his profession in that city until Octobei 9 ’ 
1884, when he removed to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, where he resided and practiced 
law from November it, 1884, to April 23, 
1S86, when he returned to Richmoml. After 
a visit to friends there and in other parts 
of \’irginia, in May, 1886, he located in 
New York City, where he has practiced, 
from September, i886, to the present time, 
having his office at this time at No. 67, 
Wall Street, and his residence at 34 East 
Twenty-second Street. Corough of Man- 
hattan, in said city. 

Mr. Heath is a member of the Ccta iheta 
Pi fraternity. In politics he is an Inde- 
pendent Democrat. In New York Municipal 
politics he affiliates with the “Citizens’ 
Ihiion" organization. 


PRESTON, Thomas Lewis, 1812-1903. 

larwyer. Pinal Year, 1833; Ikaw. 

Thomas Lewis Preston was, at the time 
of his death, March 20, 1903, the oldest 
living graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He was bora in Abingdon, Virginia, 
November 20, 1812, and was of the dis- 
tinguished Preston family from which came 
so many statesmen and orators, among them 
his brilliant brother, Hon. William C. Pres- 
ton, United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Thomas L. Preston attended the Uni- 
ver.sity of Virginia during the sessions of 
1830-33, and in the latter year graduated 
from the Law School. Of large means, he 


did not care to engage in the practice of his 
pj’Qfpssion. l"fc made a jiroti acted tour of 
Europe and the Hedy Land, and after his 
return home .settled down to the life of a 
gentleman planter and man of aflairs, a 
large part of his occupation being the man- 
agement of large salt works in the Counties 
of Wa.shington and Smythc, which were the 
property of his family, d'hc soul of honor 
himself, he trusted others as he would have 
wished others to trust him. and found dis- 
appointment. Me made a heroic clfoit to 
conduct the salt work.s successfully, and 
sacrificed his large estate in the emdeavor, 
but without avail. He then removed to 
Albemarle County, and purchased the piece 
of property, jmst north of the University of 
Virginia, which was his abode during the 
remainder of his life. He was residing upon 
this property when the Civil War began. 
Although beyond the age of military serv- 
ice, he entered the Confederate Army, in 
which he served with great gallantry, and 
during a portion of the time it was his dis- 
tinguished honor lu be a nuunber of the 
staff of bis near kinsman, (Icneral Joseidi 
E. Jolimstun. During the contimumce of 
the war, he was appointed to membership 
on the University Hoard of Visitors, ami 
served as Rector. In that capacity, in com- 
pany with Professors Minor and Maupin, 
he met the E'odcral troops on the occasion 
of their entrance into Charlottesville, in 
March, 1865, and made a formal surrender 
of the venerable University buildings to 
General Phil Sheridan, who received Colonel 
Preston and his colleagues with urbanity 
and respect, and afforded to the ])roperty 
protection and safety. 

Colonel Preston was twice a member of 
the Virginia Legislature, and could readily 
have attained to more di.stingiiished position 
had he so desired. He jircferred, however, to 
devote himself to the large family interc.sts 
which had been committed to his keeping. 
Yet he preserved a deep interest in all pub- 
lic affairs, and wielded a potent influence 
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thronoiioiit his county and its vicina^i:>*e. He 
was a j:^*eutleinan of high cultivation, of 
extensive reading in English and the 
classics, a graceful and eloquent speaker, 
and a charming conversationalist. He 
wielded a graceful and facile pen, and de- 
voted some years of his later life to the 
preparation and publication of one or more 
volumes relating to the history of southwest 
Virginia, thus preserving to coming genera- 
tions valuable material for the historian of 
the future. The later years of his life were 
calm and beautiful. In his elegant home 
he entertained a large circle of kinsfolk and 
neighbors, and some of the most distin- 
guished people of the Southern States were 
frequently his guests. Exceedingly hand- 
some in person, tall and commanding, and 
of a most gracious and courtly carriage and 
manner, he was the typical Virginia gentle- 
man of the olden time, and few who- ever 
came under the spell of his courteous and 
charming presence left him without feeling 
that they had met one of lofty lineage, high 
courage and manly chivalry. A devout and 
sincere Christian, he served for many years 
as vestryman in Christ Church in Char- 
lottesville. He lived many 3^ears beyond 
the time alloted to mortal man, into a 
serene old age, and the end was peace. 

Colonel Preston was twice married, tiis 
first wife was Miss Watts, a daughter of 
General Edward Watts, of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. She died very soon after her mar- 
riage. Some years later, Colonel Preston 
married Miss Anne M. Saunders, a daughter 
of General Fleming Saunders, of Franklin 
County, Virginia, and who- survives her 
honored and lamented hus1)and. 


McClelland, Thomas Stanhope, i8io- 

Flanter. Fmal Year, 1829. 

'rhomas S. MfoClelland, of Buckingham 
County, Virginia, who is now the oldest 
living student of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was born in Lynchburg, Virginia, on 


the 15th of March, 1810. Flis father was 
Thomas Stanhope McClelland, Esq., and his 
mother, before her marriage, Miss M'argaret 
Washington Cal)ell. His father, wlio was a 
well-known lawyer, was born near Gettys- 
burg on the 4th of February, 1777, and was 
educated at Dickenson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. His mother was a daughter 
of William Cabell, Estj,, of Union Hill, in 
Nelson Count3% he being thus connected 
with the distinguished Cabell family of Vir- 
ginia. 



His early education was obtained at a; 
crossroad school taught by an Englishman I 
named Young, from which school he went: 
to Washington College, Lexington, Vir- : 
ginia, when very young, where he remained 
three years and a half and graduated at the 
age of sixteen. He entered the University 
of Virginia in 1827, where he studied for 
three sessions. Fie subsequently attended 
the Law School of Judge Baldwin in Staunl 
ton, Virginia, where he studied Law, bu) 
never engaged in the practice of that profes 
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sion. For a time lie was engaged in the 
tobacco business, but subsequently removed 
to Buckingham County, where he has since 
lived as a farmer. While at Washington 
College he was a member of the Graham 
Debating Society, and has for many years 
been a third degree Mason. Ble has never 
taken an active part in politics^ but before 
the war was a Whig', and since the war has 
been a Democrat. 

On the 5th of November, 1849, he mar- 
ried Miss Maria Louisa Graf, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, by whom he had two daughters, 
Anna LaMotte, the wife of W. H. Whelan, 
Esq., and Mary Greenway McClelland, the 
well-known author of '‘Oblivion/’ and other 
brilliant stones, whose early death in 1895 
removed one of the most promising of the 
modern American writers. His present ad- 
dress is Norwood, Nelson County, Vir- 
ginia. 


WOOLDRIDGE, Alexander Penn, 1847- 

Iiawyer and Banker. Pinal Year, 1869- 

Alexandcr Penn Wooldridge was born in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, April 13, 1847. 
His father was A. D. Wooldridge, and his 
mother, before her marriage, was Julia 
Webber Stone. The father was a native of 
South Carolina; he was a Methodist and 
afterward a Unitarian minister; prior to 
the Civil War he was three times appointed 
State Engineer of Louisiana; in his early 
life he was Professor of Ancient Languages 
in the College of Loixisiana. The mother 
was a native of Massachusetts, and came 
from one of the very best New England 
families. 

Alexander P. Wooldridge was a student in 
public and private schools in New Orleans; 
at the Russell Military Institute in New 
Haven, Connecticut ; and in Paxson's School 
near Baltimore, Maryland ; and, he was at 
the University of Virginia in the sessions 
of i 867-'68, and 1868-69, In the first year 
in the last-named institution he was umpire 
in Professor McGulTey’s classes in Moral 


Philosophy and Political Economy, and 
took honors in both classCvS. In 1869 and 
1870 he was Professor of Physics and Chem- 
istry in Bethel College, tic studied Law in 
New Orleans, was admitted to the Bar in 
1872, and from that year until 1.883 ])racticc(l 
his profession in Austin, Texas. In .1883 
retired from practice to engage in the bank- 
ing business, and since 1885 has been Ih'csi- 
dent of the City National Bank of Austin. 
He is recognized as a high authority upon 
all pertaining to banking, and has repeatedly 
been called to important positions among 
Ills Inisiness associates. He was President 
of the Texas wStatc Bankers’ Association in 



1892, and from that year has lieen chairman 
of its legislative committee almost con- 
tinuously, and from 1898 to 1901 he was a 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association. He 
has contributed a nitnilier of valuable papers 
to the State Bankers’ Association of Texas. 

Pie has always taken an active part in 
the advancement of jiublic and otlier com- 
munity interests. He was from 1880 to 
1890 President of tlic School Board; from 
1880 to 1894 Secretary of the State Uni- 
versity of Texas, and is at present the Presi- 
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(lent t)f the lioard of Rc\£>*cnlvS of the Girls' 
Industrial Coilejii'e of d'exas. From i8g6 to 
1898 he was President of the State l^eni- 
tcnliary Board, lie has served as President 
of the y\iislin Poard of Trade and as a nieni- 
l)er of the Board of Public Works. Tii 
politics he is a Democrat, and in 1892 was 
chairnuin of the County Democratic Itxecu- 
tive Committee. He has never l)een am- 
bitious of ])oHtical ])referment, and all his 
])olilical eh'ort has been prompted by an 
earnest desire to discharge the full duty of a 
citizen, and contribute to the interests of the 
commonwealth and the people. From its 
organization, he has been I Resident of the 
Town and Gown Club, a literary body, its 
membership drawn from University gradu- 
ates and citizens of Austin. 

Mr. VVooldridg'e was married, Sei)leml)er 
15, 1874, to Miss IGlen J, Waggoner, of 
Russellville, Kentucky, Of this marriage 
have been born seven children, of whom the 
eldest, James Woohlridge, is Cashier of 
the P>ank of which his father is President. 


JOHNSON, John, 1829- 

ClexsrymaiL. Final Vear, 3.859. 

Dr. John Johnson, Rector of St. Philip’s 
Church (F]dsco])al), at Charleston, South 
Carolina, was born in that city, December 
25, 1829. The family of which he is a repre- 
sentative in the paternal line is of English 
lineage, and was founded in America in 
the colony of New York, whence represent- 
atives of the name afterward removed to 
CharICvSton. His grandfather, William John- 
son, was a prominent patriot of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, serving as a soldier through- 
out the wai”, and suffering as a prisoner 
during a part of the long struggle for in- 
dependence. Dr. Johnson's father was 
Joseph Johnson, M. D., the author of ‘Tra- 
ditions and Reminiscences of the American 
Revolution,” and he married Catherine Bon- 
neau, who was of French Huguenot lineage, 
her ancestors having fled from persecution 


in France and taken up their abode in 
Charleston, South Carolina, about 1685. 

Dr. John Johnson was in his early boy- 
hood a pupil in a school conducted by Mr. 
Coles, in Charleston, pursuing his studies 
in that institution from 1840 until 1845, 
or until he had prepared to enter college, 
lie did not* find it possible, however, to at 
once continue his college work, and for ten 
years, from 1847 ^857, was engaged in 

civil engineering, being employed in surveys 
on the construction of railroads, the making 
of ma])S and architectural work. At the 
end of that ];eriod he matriculated in the 
University of Virginia in the fall of 1857, 
and continued there until July, 1859. 
pursued the studies of history, literature, 
moral ])hi]oso])liy, political ccotiomy, Ger- 
man, physiology and junior law. He was 
honored with the first gold medal offered 
by the Societies for the best piece con- 
tributed to the University Magazine, and 
in the second session he won the valedic- 
torian honors of the Jefiferson Society. He 
began a course of preparation for the min- 
ivSlry of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1859, at Camden, South Carolina, and re- 
sumed his studies the following year, but 
his course was interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Civil War. He suspended all prepa- 
rations for the ministry at that time, and 
entered the Confederate Army, serving in 
the corps of engineers with the rank of 
First Lieutenant, then of Captain and after- 
ward of Major, His service was in the 
States of Georgia and North and South Car- 
olina, and he was with the army from 1861 
until the surrender of General Johnston’s 
troops in North Carolina in 1865, Flis 
duties were largely in and around Charles- 
ton Harbor, and for fifteen months during 
the heaviest bombardment in that district 
he was Engincer-in-Charge at Fort Sumter. 
He was twice wounded there, and he after- 
ward served under Generals Hardee and 
Joseph E. Johnston in the battles of Averys- 
boro and Bentonville, North Carolina. Fol- 
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lowing the surrender of General Johnston, 
he was paroled at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

Dr. Johnson was ordained to the holy 
ministry in i8(')6, and for five years was in 
charge of Grace Church, at Camden, South 
Carolina. In 1871 he removed to Charles- 
ton, becoming .\ssistant Minister and Rector 
of St. Philip’s Church, with which he has 
since been connected, holding the position 
of Rector at the present time. In 1890 he 
published a work entitled “The Defense of 
Charleston Harbor, 1863-1865.” It went 
through two editions and obtained the high- 
est military and literary testimonials from 
both the north and .south. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity wa.s conferred upon him 
by the Cniversity of the South at Sewanee, 
Tennessee, and he was also honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Law by Charleston 
College. 

Dr. Johnson was married, December 20, 
1865, in Camden, South Carolina, to Miss 
C. Floride Cantey, and they are the parents 
of five living sons and three daughters : 
Joseph, Janies Willis Cantey, Henry Mar- 
tyn, Roberts Poinsett, Francis Bonneau, 
Mrs. Stanhope Sams, Mrs. Isaac G. Ball and 
Mrs. J. Campbell Bissell. 


TURLEY, Thomas Battle, 1845- 

Xiawyer. Final Tear, 1867; :baw. 

Thomas Battle Turley, United States Sen- 
ator from Tennessee from 1897 1901, was 

born in Memphi.s, Tennessee, April 5, 1845, 


and since i8f>7' has continuously * practiced 
I.aw in that city. His ])arents were Thomas 
Jefferson and Flora Cirudip (Baltic) Turley. 
Plis paternal ancestors coming from bhigland, 
settled in \'irginia in the pioneer days of the 
Colony, and became ])lcinters of that portion 
of the country. The grandfather of xMr. d'ur- 
ley afterward removed to Kenluckv, and sub- 
sequently to Tennessee. Tlie Baltic family 
was established in North Carolina in ante- 
Revolutionaiw days, and was also of Fnglish 
origin. The great-grandfather and the two 
grandfathers of Mr. Turley were soldiers of 
the Revolutionary War. 

Thomas Battle Turley was educated in 
])rivate .schools in Memphis, Tennessee, and 
in the Lhiivcrsily of Virginia, where he ])ur- 
sued a two years’ course in Law, and was, 
graduated in 1867 with the degree of Bach- 
elor of L.aw. At the close of the .school year 
he returned at once to Memphi.s where he 
has since engaged in the general practice of 
hi.s profession, occupying one office for thirty 
years. T-lis clientage has continually grown 
ill volume and importance. He is a member 
of the Tcnncs.sce Bar As.socialion, and in his 
political affiliations is a Democrat. It was 
by his party that he wa.s elected United wStates 
Senator, sciwing from 1897 until 1901. So- 
cially he is connected with the I'enessee Club 
of Memphis. 

hi 1871 he married Irene Rayner, and to 
tliem have been horn five children : Itli Ray- 
ncr. Flora, Thomas JelTer.son, Mary Louise 
and IMargaret. The elde.st daugliter is the 
wife of John A. Manry, of Menqihis, d'en- 
11CS.SCC. 













